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The  biography  of  our  country's  most  distinguished  and  honored  statesmen  is  emi- 
nently fraught  with  encouragement  and  hope  for  her  aspiring  youth— e&pe'cially  for 

t, 

fhoee  who  enter  upon  the  stage  of  active  life  unportioned  and  unheralded  by  ihe 
partial  voice  of  powerful  friends  and  kindred.  Of  the  eight  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained the  honors  of  the  Presidency,  Washington  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
country  squires,  Adams  from  a  Puritan  ancestry  of  unpresuming  worth  and  undis- 
tinyuished  talent,  and  Harrison  immediately  from  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  remotely  from  one  of  the  Judges  who  condenmed  Charles  1.  to  th« 
block.  The  others  belong  to  that  very  large  number  who,  in  fashionable  parlance, 
*  had  no  grandfathen'— that  is,  who  achieved  eminence  for  themselves,  and  did 
not  receive  it  from  pedigrees.  From  Franklin  down  to  Hamilton,  the  master-spirits 
of  the  Revolution  were  men  who  could  never  have  hoped  to  achieve  distinction  as 
the  colonists  of  a  distant  monarchy.  I'^ch  of  these  carved  out  for  himself  a  loltjf 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame ;  but  seldom  have  their  lineal  successors  presented  any 
claim  to  rival,  much  less  heighten,  the  glory  which  still  faintly  irradiates  their  brows. 
Of  hoTw  many  of  the  Patriots  and  Sages  of  the  past  generation  do  we  fmd  the  glory 
veflected  in  their  descendants  1 

Heicrt  Clat  is  one  of  the  many  among  our  eminent  men  who,  beside  the  disad- 
vantages of  poverty  and  obscurity, were  fated  to  encounter  that  of  eariy  orphanage. 
Hifl  father,  a  clexgjrmanof  the  Baptist  persuasion,  died  while  he  was  yet  very  young, 
leaving  him  nothing  but  a  Christian  example  and  an  honest  name.  Yet  he  found 
iHends  to  aid  his  acqmrement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  to  which  his  powers  w%rs 
early  dedicated ;  he  found  and  attached  friends  in  the  new  home  in  the  wild  west 
to  which  his  footsteps  were  turned  while  yet  in  his  minority  ;  and  at  an  age  when 
men  have  rarely  ventured  to  aspire  to  political  distinction,  he  wlip  had  so  lately  en- 
tared  Kentucky  an  unknown  and  friendless  stripling,  had  passed  from  a  seat  in  th« 
LegisUtBre  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  thence  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Tl.  PKEFACE. 

Hid  subsequent  career  has  been  such  as  to  teach  emphatically'  to  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica this  lesson— that  no  one  who  is  consdous  of  poMessins  the  requisite  qualities 
need  ever  apprehend  that  humility  of  origin  or  obscurity  of  position  will  dephv« 
him  of  opportunities  to  scn'c  and  honor  his  country-. 

The  volumes  herewith  preiMfnted  are  intended  to  trace  clearly  the  career  of  Mr. 
Clav  from  his  entrance  on  the  stage  of  public  hfe  down  to  the  present  time — ^mainly 
by  the  light  of  his  own  lofty,  persuasive  and  at  times  impassioned  eloquence.  A 
circumstantial  original  Memoir  is  prefixed,  while  a  slender  thread  of  narrative  ac> 
companies,  for  tiie  most  part,  the  Speeches,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  them 
by  a  simple  setting  fonh  of  the  time,  place  and  occasion.  On  this,  however, 
no  great  stress  is  placed.  Mr.  Clay^s  parliamentary  efforts,  clear,  direct  and 
vigorous,  generally  embody^!  the  illustration  that  is  needful  to  their  fiUl  nndentand- 
ing,  a  few  words  only  sufllce  to  set  forth  their  bearing  on  the  sfnrit  and  history  of 
the  times.  The  great  importance,  variety  and  indestructible  interest  of  the  topics 
he  mainly  diifcnsses ;  the  character  and  ability  of  the  orator,  the  direct  and  often  exact 
bearing  of  his  arguments  on  the  controversies  and  interests  of  our  own  time,  all 
combine  to  render  his  Speeches  among  the  most  valiuible  contribntioBS  of  Patriot- 
ism and  Genius  to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  ot  the  American  People. 

No  hkbor  has  been  spared  to  render  this  edition  not  only  far  more  complete  than 
mny  former  one  has  been,  but  so  perfect  that  there  shall  exist  no  necessity  for  one  to 
come  after  it.  The  work  is  stereotyped,  so  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  correcting 
any  errors  which  may  hereafter  be  detected,  and  to  admit  of  the  addition  from  time 
to  time  of  the  Speeches  which  Mr.  Cxjit  shall  make  hereafter :  so  that  he  who  bays 
this  work  may  complete  it  up  to  any  future  period  without  extra  expense.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  plan  will  receive  the  hearty  approbation  and  sii import  of  the  public,  and  ee> 
pecially  of  the  numerous  and  thick-gathering  fricnd^i  of  the  Great  Statesman  of  the 
Wert. 

The  PonTRAiT  which  embellishes  this  volume  is  copied  from  an  original  painting 
bypsoROB  LixEH,  and  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Clat,  as  an  excellent  and  faithful 
likeneiB. 

The  View  of  the  Botb  placc  or  IIsjraT  Clat  wns  copied  from  a  drtwiivmnde 
ootlieqpot. 


MEMOIR 


OP 


HENRY       CLAY. 


**  Ria  famt  U  M  frtat  Uireof  boat  tbc  world  (bat  h«  auindi  ia  no  pmJ  or  an  eoeomi'im  siul  jet  hi*  worth  is 
fraater  Uiaa  hia  fana.  It  ia  ioifeaaib!*  noi  to  apeaJc  great  ihiof ■  of  hixn,  ao4  jret  it  will  bo  vtrj  tlilBeuK  to 
wtet  he  deaerrea.**— CouERisoB. 

**  I(  I  denrc  to  paaa  over  a  part  in  •lleac«,  wbtlcrer  I  omit  will  Man  tbt  moat  worth;  to-  hare  been  rr;«rded."- 

0t.AT3T>TAii. 


Th£  most  fitting  monument  in  Iionor  of  a  public  man  is  a 
faithful  record  of  his  public  acts.  If  these  be  worthy,  and 
the  record  simple,  time,  which  destroys  all  things  but  good 
deeds  and  lofty  thoughts,  will  embalm  them  for  eternity.  If 
they  be  base,  eulogy  adds  a  lie  to  their  deformities,  and  they 
must  perish  of  their  own  disease.  In  the  spirit  of  this  truth 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  before  us. 

Hgn&y  Clay  was  born  on  the  12th  of  April,  1777,  in  a 
district  of  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  which,  from  its  physi- 
cal character,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  was  familiarly 
known  throughout  the  neighborhood  a^  The  Slashes.  Hki 
father  was  a  Baptist  clergyman,  of  fair  talent  and  stern  in- 
tegrity; but  as  he  died  in  1781,  before  his  character  and 
habits  could  have  exerted  any  influence  upon  tliose  of  his 
son,  farther  reference  to  them  would  be  aside  from  our  prin- 


amiQim  uir  bxnet  clat. 

•  •  •     • 

•  •         • 

cipal  purpose  ••-.At  the  age  of  four  years,  then,  Hehrt  was 

left,  the  fifth  p(  seven  children,  without  fortune,  to  the  guar- 
•  •   • 

dian  carQ*  of  an  affectionate  mother.  She  sent  him  to  school 
. — and  he  learned  to  read  and  write :  and,  as  he  grew  older, 
, '.  --Xhe  rudiments  of  English  grammar,  of  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
:*'  fffftphy  were  acquired  in  the  lowly  district  school,  with 
which,  at  that  time  as  well  as  this,  Virginia  was  by  no  means 
too  plentifully  supplied.  But  here  his  education,  so  far  ift 
it  depended  on  the  mere  formal  teaching  of  others,  abruptly 
stopped.  His  mother  was  poor — ^not  only  unable  to  procure 
for  him  the  advantage  of  methodical  study*— but  forced  tc 
require  his  active  services  in  aid  of  her  own  exertions.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  labor  of  the  field  with  alacrity  and 
diligence;  he  shunned  no  task,  but  embraced  all  duties; 
and  there  yet  live  those  who  remember  to  have  seen  him 
oftentimes  riding  his  sorry  horse  with  a  rope  bridle,  no  saddle, 
and  a  bag  of  grain,  to  Mrs.  Darricott's  mill  on  the  Pamunkey 
river.  By  the  familiar  name  of  the  Mill  Boy  of  the 
Slashes,  do  these  men  and  their  descendants  even  now  per- 
petuate the  remembrance,  or  the  tradition,  of  his  lowly,  yet 
dutiful  and  unrepining  employments. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  counsel  and 
the  care  of  his  beloved  mother,  who  was  a  woman  fitted  by 
her  natural  qualities  to  develop  in  her  son,  by  her  daily  in- 
tercourse with  him,  that  high-minded  frankness  and  sinceri- 
ty  of  character  which  marked  his  course  through  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  career.  But,  greatly  to  his  regret,  be  was 
iapaiated  from  her,  and  placed  as  clerk  in  a  small  retail 

«B  with  Mr.  Richard  Denny,  in  Richmond,^  Virginia ;  but 
have  no  evidence  that  this,  his  new  employment,  wa^ 
s  to  his  taste  than  it  was  to  that  of  his  great  predecessor. 
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Pat&ick  HevrT)  celebrated  not  more  for  his  oratory  than  for  • 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  he  wielded  it  in  defence 
of  his  coontrymen.  He  remained  in  this  situation,  however, 
until  1792,  when  his  mother,  having  married  Mr.  Henry 
Watkins,  removed  to  Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  where 
she  lived  until  her  death,  which  occurred  but  a  few  years 
since.  At  her  departure,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Pkter  Tikslst,  Clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  the 
City  of  Richmond — ^  being  left,'  as  he  says  himself,  in  his 
latest  speech,  <  without  guardian,  without  pecuniary  means  of 
support,  to  steer  his  course  as  he  might  or  could/  While 
here  as  clerk,  he  sought,  as  far  as  his  leisure  would  admit, 
to  repair,  by  his  own  irregular  but  earnest  exertions,  the  lack 
of  a  systematic  and  thorough  discipline ;  and  he  was  aided 
in  this  endeavor,  and  encouraged  in  his  half-formed  inten* 
tions  to  make  Law  his  profession,  by  the  counsel  and  con- 
versation of  the  then  venerable  Chancellor  Wtthe,  who  was 
frequently  drawn  to  the  office  by  his  official  business,  and 
whose  friendly  attention  was  atUacted  by  the  mental  acute- 
ness  and  discreet  deportment  of  the  youthful  student.  The 
Chancellor  finally  employed  him  as  his  amanuensis ;  and  he . 
thus  learned  indirectly  much  thJBit  was  use^l  in  his  after  life. 
His  principal  business  was  to  write,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Chancellor,  his  decisions,  and  comments  upon  those  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  by  which  they  were  now  and  then  revers- 
ed :  the  drudgery  of  his  task,  which,  at  best,  was  tiresome 
enough,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  passionate  fondness 
of  his  employer  for  Grecian  Literature,  which  led  him  to  in- 
troduce into  all  his  papers  most  liberal  quotations  from  his 
favorite  authors ;  and  these,  in  their  original,  of  which  the 
laborious  clerk  knew  not  a  letter,  he  had  to  copy.     But  of 

this  he  made  no  complaint;  it  taught  him  the  great  lesson 
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of  patient  labor,  which  few  men  leain  too  well,  and  which, 
ia  fact,  lays  the  foundation  of  all  pennanent  greatness  and 
worth.  But  he  also.learned  the  principles  of  gramm&r  and 
the  logical  and  rhetorical  structure  of  sentences :  and  he 
found  still  farther  aid  in  this  in  the  direct  advice  and  gui- 
dance of  his  venerable  friend. 

Mr.  Clay^s  situation  with  Mr.  Tinsley  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  and  the  same  excel- 
lent qualities  of  mind  and  heait  which  had  drawn  the  no- 
tice and  secured  the  favor  of  Chancellor  Wythe  gained  for 
him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Robert  BrookEi  Esq. 
then  Attorney  General,  and  formeily  Governor,  of  Virginia. 
At  the  invitation  of  this  worthy  man,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1796,  he  took  up  his  residence  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
.a  more  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the  law  than  his 
situation  with  Mr.  Tivsley  rendered  practicable.  In|iis  pre- 
vious intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  bar,  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  courts,  and  in  the  copying  of  papers  and  that 
attention  to  the  general  business  of  a  lawyer's  office  which 
the  duties  of  his  c^rkship  rendered  necessary,  with  his  ac- 
tive mind  and  observing  disposition,  he  must  have  acquired 
much  valuable  legal  information  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  general  rules  of  legal  process.  But  it  was  during  this 
year  that  he  spent  with  Mr.  Beooke,  that  he  principally 
pursued  tlie  methodic  study  of  the  law. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  November,  ].797,  Mr.  Clay 
obtained  a  license  to  practice  his  profession,  from  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  his  native  State.  But  he  chose 
not  to  attempt  its  practice  there, but  rather  to  follow  the^for- 
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««me8  of  his  household    gods.     The  same  year  he  removed 
to  the  then  little  village  of  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  where 
for  the  first  time,  a  beardless  stranger,  he  was  seen  upon  its 
streets.    In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Robertson,  of  that 
State,  ^  he  came  leaning  alone  on  Providence,  a  widowed 
mother's  prayers  and  the  untutored  talents  with  which  Qod 
had  been  pleased  to  bless  him.'      Though  he  opened  an 
ofSce  immediately. upon  his  arrival,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion.    But  to  some  extent  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have 
entered  into  business;   for  he  tells  us,  in  his  speech  pro- 
nounced at  Lexington,  June  9,  1842,  that  he  <went  theie 
without  patrons,  without  the  favor  or  countenance  of  the 
great  or  opulent,  and  without  the  means  of  paying  his  week- 
ly board.'     But  the  most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  legal  studies,  and  to  the  general 
discipline  of  his  mind,  which  he  still  felt  to  be  very  incom- 
plete.    For  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  debate  he  joined 
a  village  club ;  but  for  a  long  wliilo  took  no  active  part  in 
its  proceedings.     He  seemed,  to  them  who  knew  hira  slight- 
ly, to  lack  vigor  and  energy,  was  thin,  slender^  iind  of  appa- 
cently  feeble,  constitution    But  even  at  that  time  it  was  re- 
marked by  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  of  Lexington, 
that  Mr.  Clay's  colloquial  style  was  more  habitually  correct 
and  elegant  than  that  of  any  other  young  man  he  had  ever 
known.     His  fellow-members  of  the  Society,  who  knew  his 
ability  in  this  respect,  were  surprised  at  his  unbroken  silence 
at  all  their-  meetings ;  and  a  remark  he  whispered  to  hjs 
neighbor  one  evening  after  a  long  debate,  just  as  the  ques-: 
tion  waa^  about  to  be  taken,  that  the.  subject  did  not  seem  to- 
him  to  have  been  exhausted,  appears  to  have  awakened 
unusual  attention.    His  words  were  heard  by  several  and  tlHi 
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Chaiigian  was  requested  not  to  put. the  question  then,  as  Mf. 
Clay  would  speak.    He  was  thus  directly  called  upon  and 
maniilBSted  extreme  embarrassment.    He  had  never  before 
made  an  attempt  at  public  speaking,  and  seemed  diffident 
and  distrustful  of  his  own  abilities  in  an  tmusual  degree. 
He  had  without  doubt  framed  and  uttered  in  his  closet  many 
a  speech  fitted  for,  but  never  pronounced  in  the  Halls  of 
Justice ;  for  this  was  betrayed  by  his  opening  words.    He 
lacked  confidence  to  keep  his  seat ;  and  as  he  rose,  and  with 
marked  confusion  attempted  to  speak,    <  Oenilemen  of  the 
Jury*  were  the  first  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.    His  mis- 
take disturbed  him  the  more,  and  he  blundered  them  out 
again.    But  seeing  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  who  ap- 
preciated his  feelings  and  were  unwilling  to  add  to  his  em- 
barrassment by  seeming  to  notice  it,  their  courtesy  gave  him 
confidence ;  he  shook  off  his  timidity,  and  launched  forth 
into  an  oration  of  great  logical  strength,  of  extreme  beauty 
of  diction  and  of  thrilling  eloquence,  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration  and  the  profoundest  respect  of  his  hearers.    Thus, 
•     was  first  sounded  that  voice,  which  like  a  stirring  trumpet, 
*T*^airoii8ihg  to  atPtH^  is  noble  inaction  and  patriotic  in  feeling, 
has  for  nearly  half  a  century  pealed  through  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  our  land.    After  this  Mr.  Clat  was  a  ccfhstaht  * 
attendant  upon  the  debates  of  the  Society,  and  became  at 
once  one  of  its  most  active  members.    His  voice  mingled 
in  every  discussion,  and  he  took  good  care  to  make  thorough 
preparation  upon  every  topic  of  debate ;  his  arguments  al- 
ways bore  marks  of  careful  thought  and  evinced  close  rea- 
soning and  a  remarkable  power  of  eloquent  expression.    He 
soon  threw  off  the  timidity  which  at  first  had  so  sadly  per- 
plexed him,  and  acquired  that  perfect  self-command  and 
iMdinefls  of  reply,  which  npoa  flo  many  imporlani  acotmasz 
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in  after  life,  he  has  exhibited  alike  to  the  admiratitD  of 
others  and  to  his  own  advantage. 

A  few  months  after  this  first  trial  of  his  oratorial  powers, 
Mr.  Clay  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  Fayette  County,  a  Court  of  general  jurisdiction. 
The  Lexington  bar  was  at  that  time  celebrated  for  its  ability ; 
numbering  among  its  members,  John  Breckenridge,  George 
Nicholas,  James  Hughes,  William  Murray,  and  many 
others  equally  distinguished  by  intellectual  strength  and  their' 
profound  legal  acquirements.  Entering  into  instant  and  un- 
aided rivalry  with  these  lawyers  of  establishedreputation; 
Mr.  Clay's  hopes  of  immediate  success  were  far  from  being 
sanguine.  In  the  same  speech  to  which  we  have  before  re- 
ferred, he  says,  with  simple  and  touching  grace,  ^  I  remem- 
ber how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be  if  I  could  make 
JCIOO  Virginia  money  per  year,  and  with  what  delight  I  re- 
ceived the  first  fifteen  shilling  fee.'  But  his  success  far  ex- 
ceeded his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  ^immediately 
rushed  into  a  lucrative  practice.'  The  reason  of  this  is  easily 
seen,  tmd  is,  to  some  extent,  indicated  by  the  character  of  the 
eases  committed  to  his  care.  In  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  of  its 
great  fundamental  principles,  and  of  the  precedents  by  which 

these  were  to  be  maintained,  as  well  as  of  the  rules  of  plead- 
ing, and  the  minute  details  of  Legal  Practice,  he  was  of 
course  far  inferior  to  the  vetemns  of  the  bar,  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  had  with  such  bold  chivalry  thrown  down  his  glove. 
But  he  was  even  then  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  eloquent 
speakers  that  ever  addressed  a  Jury.  He  had  a  most  musi- 
cal voice,  a  captivating  address,  and  a  power  of  appealing  to 
the  passions  and  sympathies  of  those  he  sought  to  move, 
which  rarely  failed  to  ensure  success.    His  personal  charac- 
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ler  W4lfl  of  the  noblest  stamp ;  frank  and  generous  to  a  faulty 
ardent  in  his  attachmentS|  sincere  in  all  he  said  and  did^ 
scorning  with  his  whole  soul  even  a  trick  or  an  unworthy 
act)  and  cordially  despising  the  man  that  could  be  guiky  of 
cither,  he  bore  about  him  that  deportment  and  dignity  which 
demanded  as  his  right,  and  always  secured,  the  perfect  con- 
fidence of  every  man  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  quick  to  detect  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  others,  and 
prompt  to  take  advantage  of  any  bias,  however  slight,  iu 
favor  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  These  qualities  placed 
liim  far  in  advance  of  the  ablest  of  his  elder  brethren  at  the 
bar  in  the  conduct  especially  of  criminal  cases^  where  the 
issue  depended  rather  upon  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  a 
Jury  than  upon  the  cooler  and  more  independent  decision 
of  the  court.  It  was  in  this  department  of  his  profession 
therefore  that  Mr.  Clay  was  principally  engaged ;  his  sue 
cess  was  most  decided,  and  the  reputation  he  speedily  ao 
quired  most  brilliant^aud  distinguished. 

One  of  his  biographers  has  cited  several  instances  of  thci 
ability  he  displayed  in  particular  cases  and  of  the  success 
which  crowned  his  exertions.  The  records  of  the  Kentucky 
courts  are  filled  with  the  proofs  of  his  legal  power  and  of  his 
extended  practice.  One  of  hjs  earliest  cases,  there  present- 
ed, is  the  defence  of  Mrs.  Phelps,  the  respected  descendant 
of  a  worthy  family,  and  the  blameless  wife  of  an  upright 
farmer :  she  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  it  was  proved,  be- 
yond possibility  of  cavil,  by  several  witnesses,  that  she  had 
killed  her  husband's  sister,  by  shooting  her  through  the  heart 
upon  a  slight  offence — the  act  for  the  commission  of  which 
she  stood  on  trial.     The  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  char- 
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bar  victim,  and  the  profoundest  sympajthy  for  her  husband, 
beieaved  of  one  dear  friend,  by  the  hand  of  another,*  awak- 
eaed  the  deepest  feeling  and  gave  to  the  trial  interest  of  a 
thrilling  intensity.  It  was  no  slight  tribute  to  his  ability  that 
Mr*  Clay  was  employed  in  the  defence  of  so  delicate  a  case ; 
but  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts,  fully  justified  the 
omfidence  reposed  in  him,  and  established  his  reputation  as 
a  criminal  lawyer  of  unequalled  promise.  The  fact  of  kill- 
ing, of  course,  could  not  be  contested.  The  only  point 
lip<»|L  which  a  question  could  be  raised,  was  as  to  the  denomi- 
natioii  of  the  offence  :  was  it  murder  or  manslaughter?  The 
pBOfMution  was  urged  with  great  power  and  clearness ;  but 
CtkY  not  only  succeeded  in  convincing  the  jury  that  the 
committed  was  only  manslaughter,  but  so  moved  the 
pity  of  the  Court  and  the  sympathy  of  the  gathered  multi* 
tudcy  that  his  client  suffered  only  the  lowest  possible  punish- 
noDt  allowed  by  the  law. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Clay  defended,  in  Harrison  County, 
two  Gfeimans,  father  and  son,  indicted  for  a  murder  proved 
to  have  been  committed  under  highly  aggravated  circumstan- 
oec.  Here,  as  in  the  other  case,  Mr.  Clay's  efforts  were  er* 
'3rted  to  prove  that  the  deed  tbey  had  committed  came  under 
che  description  of  manslaughter,  and  not  under  that  for  which 
they  were  indicted,  and  thus  to  save  the  lives  of  the  wretch- 
ed prisoners.  The  trial  lasted  for  five  days  ;  and  at  its  con- 
clusion Mr.  Clay  was  completely  successful.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  verdict  in  his  favor — probably,  though  of  this  we 
are  not  informed,  upon  the  ground  that  the  jury  could  only 
return  a  verdict  upon  the  specific  indictment — he  moved  an 
arrut  of  judgmerUy  and  after  a  close  argument  of  a  day  suc- 
ceeded also  in  this ;  so  that  his  clients  were  at  once  set  firee* 
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This  result  took  the  whole  audience  by  surprise  ;  the  prii* 
oners  themselveS|  when  they  became  convinced  of  its  realit}', 
manifested  the  utmost  gratitude  for  Mr.  Clay's  exertions, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  outdone  in  the  enlhu^ 
siasm  with  which  they  expressed  their  thanks  by  an  old  and 
withered  woman,  the  wife  of  one  and  the  mother  of  the 
other ;  for,  in  the  excess  of  her  thankfulness,  which  forbade 
all  thought  of  the  proprieties  of  the  place,  in  the  crowded 
court-room,  she  thraw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  Mr.  Cla% 
and  covered  him  at  once  with  kisses  and  confusion.  The 
audience,  however,  had  too  much  respect  for  the  sincerity  of 
her  emotions  to  turn  their  exhibition  to  ridicule ;  and  Mr. 
Clay,  though  he  certainly  escaped  her  blandishments  as  soon 
as  possible,  received  them  with  a  graceful  dignity  which  gave 
him  additional  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  as  well  as  of  his 
somewhat  too  ardent,  but  sincere,  admirer. 

We  find  recorded  one  or  two  other  incidents  of  his  early 
professional  practice  to  which,  for  our  purpose,  no  more  than 
a  bare  reference  will  be  necessary.  The  skill  with  which  he 
could  turn  to  his  advantage  a  doubtful  technical  point,  and 
the  dignity  of  character  which  he  brought  into  the  advocacy 
of  his  cause,  were  well  illustrated  at  the  second  trial,  granted 
by  tlie  Court  of  Fayette  County  on  motion  of  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  of  a  Mr.  Willis,  who  was  clearly  proved  to  have 
committed  murder,  but  escaped  conviction  by  a  disagreement 
of  the  jury.  When  the  new  trial  came  on,  after  listening 
attentively  to  the  arguments  of  tlie  Attorney  for  the  State, 
Mr.  Clay  opened  his  case  by  laying  down  in  its  broadest  ex- 
tent and  urging  as  directly  applicable  to  the  case  on  trial, 
the  rule  of  law  that  no  man  should  twice  be  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offence.    The  second  trial  of  his  client,  there 
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.  'i(Mf  bft  vged  was  cleiirly  illegM  ai^d  a  coaviction  would  be 

impo0u|>le.    The  startled  Court  stopped  the  speaker  and  for- 

J,  bade  the  argument.    Mr.  Clay  declared  with  dignity  and 

^'  eotemn  earnestness  that  if  he  could  not  argue  the  whole  case 
to  the  jury  he  had  no  more  to  say,  and  abruptly  left  the 
xoom.  Of  course  the  Court  soon  summoned  him  back  and 
allowed  him  to  pursue  his  own  course.  He  now^  with  re- 
doubled vehemence,  renewed  his  aigument,  and  gained  a 
verdict  solely  upon  this  point  of  law — ^without  any  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  testimony  that  had  been  adduced. 

In  criminal  cases,  which  were  much  the  most  frequent  at 
that  early  day,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay  was  al- 
most uniformly  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  defendant.  He 
was  led  to  this  by  his  strong  natural  sympathies  not  less  than 
by  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the  professional 
conduct  of  similar  cases.  And,  it  is  recorded,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  remarkable  power  at  the  bar,  that  not  one  of  the  many 
prisoners  tried  for  capital  crimes  whom  he  defended,  ever 
-  received  sentence  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  Only 
one  case  appears  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Public  Prose- 
cutor ;  and  in  that,  he  procured  the  conviction  of  a  slave  who 
was  indicted  for  murder  in  having  killed  his  overseer  in  re- 
turn for  a  blow  before  inflicted  upon  him  for  some  imaginary 
offence.  That  even  this  discharge  of  his  duty  was  repugnant 
to  the  inherent  kindness  of  Mr.  Clay's  nature  is  shown  by 
the  Uci  that  he  has  often  been  heard  to  regret,  more  than 
any  other  act  of  his  life,  the  part  he  took  in  the  conviction 
of  this  friendless  negro. 

But  a  single  example  of  his  jBtbility  and  success  in  the  trial 
«f  cavil  cases  is  preserved,  though  it  is  said  generally  that  he 
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had  BO  rival  in  the  management  of  Biiits  that  involved  tha 

land-laws  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.    In  one  ef  these  easee, 

being  called  away  by  business  of  his  own,  he  left  the  whofe 

to  his  associate  counsel.    Two  days  were  spent  upon  the  ar- 

gument)  and  Mr.  Clat's  colleague  had  been  foiled  at  6V617 

point.    Just  as  the  trial  was  about  to  close  Mr«  Clat  entered 

the  Court ;  and,  though  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  this  na* 

ture  of  the  testimony,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  his  Aiend, 

he  drew  up  in  written  form  the  instructions  he  wished  the 

Court  to  give  to  the  jury,  and  maintained  his  positions  with 

such  cogency  and  force  that  his  request  was  granted,  and  the 

case  was  at  once  decided  in  his  favor.    For  the  quickness  of 

"  his  comprehension  and  the  ready  power  with  which  he  seized 

upon,  and  maintained,  die  principal  points  of  any  case,  so 
remarkably  evinced  upon  this  trial,  Mr.  Clat  in  his  after  lifii 

has  been  especially  distinguished. 

Mr.  Clay's  first  entrance  upon  political  life  was  proudly 
signalized  by  that  chivalric  boldness,  so  mari^ed  a  feature  of 
his  whole  character,  which  threw  to  the  winds  every  thought 
of  personal  popularity  and  gave  force  only  to  the  generous 
impulses  of  his  heart  and  to  his  own  profound  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  principle  he  bad  espoused.  In 
1797,  the  very  year  in  which  he  had  first  put  his  foot  within 
her  borders,  Kentucky  was  taking  measures  to  frame  for  her- 
self a  new  Constitution.  In  many  respects  the  provisions  of 
the  old  one  were  unsuited  to  her  rapid  growth  and  to  the  pe- 
culiar temper  ef  her  inhabitants.  Slavery  had  been  legal- 
ized upon  her  soil  and  had  become  firmly  wrought  into  her 
social  frame-work.  This,  though  by  no  means  a  subject  of 
general  complaint,  was  still  regarded  with  deep  hostility  by 
a  respectable  minority  of  her  pe<qple ;  and  they  had  submit- 
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fed  Ibr  ecnaidexatioii  a  plan  for  iu  gradual  and  safe  abolilwi. 
Ttmi  piopoted  object  at  once  enlisted  the  motk  ardent  17m- 
paihies  of  Bfr.  Clat  ;  and  by  all  the  means  within  his  reaeh^ 
throi^  the  public  press  ^and  in  assemblies  of  iIm  people^  his 
beet  powers  were  exerted  for  its  success.  He  waa  impelled 
to  this  course  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  cause 
not  lass  than  by  the  profoundest  synipathiep  of  hia  nature. 
Theny  as  pow  and  through  all  his  life,  he  expressed,  openly 
and  frankly,  his  thorough  opposition  to  slavery  in  all  its 
forms— deploring  its  existence,  zealously  seeking  to  bieak 
its  chains,  when  the  disruption  would  not  endanger  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  slaves  themselves,  as  well  as  of  their 
iinasteis,  and  to  soften  its  asperities  by  all  the  means  within  »^& 

iliis  reach.  Then,  as  now,  he  regarded  the  sanctity  of  Law 
and  the  well-being  of  Society  as  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance^— and  the  first  as  the  sole  condition  of  the  last. 
He  Io<dEed  upon  slavery  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  in  sev- 

eral  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  as  a  grievous  misfortune— a 
sad  calamity  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  shaken  off 

with  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  country  which  had  entailed 
it  upon  them.  It  had  become  deeply  rooted  in  their  social 
and  political  institutions,  had  intertwined  itself  with  all  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  had  drawn  to  itself  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  State.  Any  sudden  effort  to  uproot  it 
from  its  deep  foundation,  he  then  perceived,  as  clearly  as  he 
has  always  seen  it  since,  must  be  attended  with  most  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  institutions  and  interests  that  have  grown 
up  around  it,  and  must  spread  desolation  over  the  fair  fece 
of  society.  Nor  in  his  view  would  a  summary  emancipation 
be  productive  of  less  certain  ruin  to  the  slaves  themselves 
than  to  the  other  members  of  the  commonwealth.  Without 
exeeplion  they  were  ignorant,  destitute  of  moral  culture,  and 
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'byno'means  prepared  for  the  unprotectei)  cMdi^on  InU 
!i  their  rash  and  ill  judging  friends  of  the  piesent  d^ 
t**  are  Blriring'  to  spc  tUem  plunged.  All  iheae  considereUoBI 
*"  had  tbc  same  weight  with  Mr.  Olay  in  1797  as  they  have 
ever  exerted  since  ;  and  the  plan  of  relief  to  which  he  then 
^  gave  his  ardent  support,  and  which  he  still  regards  at  upot 
*^"tbe  whole  the  safest  and  the  best,  embraced  them  all  q 
^  its  provisions.  It  proposed  that  the  generation  ihen  in  bMiw 
^   age  should  so  remain ;  but  that  all  their  otfsprlng,  born  aAH 

'  the  passage  of  the  law,  should  receive  their  freedom  on 

' '  ing  at  a  certain  age ;  and  made  it  the  duty  of  their  mi 

^     to  give  to  them,  meantime,  such  instruction  as  should  fit  t1 

'     for  the  coDtemplaLed  change  in  their  condidoa.     This 

had  been  some  years  before  adopted  in  Pennsylvania — at'( 

instance  of  Dr.  Frakslin;  and  the  fact  that  a  man  of 

eminent  ability  and  so  highly  practical  in  all  his  schei 

^  had  given  to  it  his  warm  approval,  spoke  almost  as  loudlj 

*  ~itB  Ikvor  as  did  the  distinguished  success  with  which  it 

been  crowned  in  his  noble  State. 


!.  . 


But  though  founded  in  essential  justice  and  bIiowd  tO 
essentially  safe  to  the  commonwealth,  the  people  of  K| 
tucky  were' decidedly  hostile  to  these  great  principles :  ■ 
by  the  ardoi  with  which  he  upheld  and  enforced  themMj 
rising  fame  of  Mr.  Clay  was  overcast  by  public  odium,  ^ 
great  majoiity  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  which'l 
eembled  to  revise  ihe  Constitution  of  the  State  voled 
any  change  in  tliis  feature  of  her  existing  laws ;  and  tl 
Mr.  Clay  bowed  with  the  utmost  deference,  as  he  has  I 
ways  done,  to  the  will  of  the  People,  who  alone  had  a>y 
to  decide  the  question,  his  own  conviction  of  Ihe  justice 
llis  cause  remained  unclouded,  and  his  sympathips  for 'U 
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laT^.  uncooled  by  marked  moQifeatations  of  the  popular  dii* 
flfMi^qre— always  so  chilliug  to  the  heart  of  young  ambitum. 
Be  mtumedy  without  fear,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  op- 
prafl^d  negro.  In  his  professional  practice  whenever  his 
lid  coold  be^pf  any  service  to  the  slave,  it  was  freely  offered ; 
and  it  ip  said  that  he  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  lus  life, 
ftiled  al  the  bar  to  obtain  a  decision  in  favor  of  one  whose 
oaiise  he.  had  espoused. 

The  same  impulsive  love  of  freedom,  and  hatred  of  any 
eneroaehment  upon  its  just  enjoyment,  which  led  Mr.  Clat 
into  this  sagacious  though  unpopular  ineasure  of  relief  to  the 
Alinmn  slaves,  soon  found,  in  the  rising  events  of  th6  day, 
%  new  field  for  its  exercise,  and  it  urged  Mr.  Clay  into  the 
npport  of  a  cause  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  than  that  in  which  he  had  just  incurred  their  deep 

lidike.    In  1798-9  the  famous  Alien  and  Sedition  laws 

i . 

ireie  established,  during  the  administration,  though  in  no 
Plher  respect  under  the  auspices,  of  the  elder  Adams. 

So  palpably  were  they  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
Mr  institutions,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
wen  passed,  and  the  evidence  they  furnished  of  the  exceed- 
ing caution  which  marked  every  step  of  our  first  great  ex- 
periment in  the  establishment  of  national  freedom,  seemed 
sot  in  the  least  to  mitigate  the  intense  indignation  which  in- 
itandy  greeted  their  enactment.  The  attempt  to  establish 
B  this  country  political  institutions,  based  upon  the  funda- 
neQtal  principles  of  equality  and  the  right  of  self-govem- 
iientj  which  was  at  that  time  very  far  from  being  completely 
rnccesaful,  was  not  a  sudden  and  violent  uprising  of  men  la- 
loriiig  unjder  a  sense  of  wrongful  oppression  i  i(.  was  no  vol- 
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Canie  oalburst  of  pent-up,  slruggling  energies — ^bul  a  c&lnii 
deliberate  etlart,  demanding  all  the  strength  of  continui 
.  flrmneBs,  guided  by  the  clearest  rules  of  cautioa  and  foresighl. 
But,  besideB  this  general  feature  of  our  goveruraonl  which 
k  ihouid  go  far  lo  excuse  any  measures  of  reasonable  prectut-H 
tioQ  against  the  dangers  of  swelling  passion,  the  enactmeatf  ] 
,  in  question  found  an  apology,  though  by  no  means  a  Juatifi> 
I  oation,  in  the  aspect  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  anJI 
^  especially  with  France.     The  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  whiclLl 
succeeded  the  storming  of  the   Tuileries  and  the  subveraioU 
of  the  government  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  while  thaj^ 
struck  horror  and  dread,  for  the  safety  of  Liberty,  to  tbej 
hearts  of  all  considerate  men,  seemed  strangely  lo  arouse  thu 
worst  passions  of  the  Araerican  people.     The  light,  whiol 
glared  from  the  altars  on  which  rested  human  hecatomVl 
offered  in  sacrifice  lo  the  idols  of  the   French   Republiei 
blinded  the  eyes  of  Americans  to  the  blood  that  rolled  la 
•  rivers  at  their  base.     The  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  in  tlw 
I  war  between  France  and  England  which  soon  ensued,  elk- 
countered  the  most  vinilenl  opposition  among  the  partjsaai 
of  France   within  the    United  States;  and  the  strange  an! 
alarming  spectacle  was  soon  presented  of  a  Minister  of  a  for- 
eign power  coming  to  our  midst,  seeking  to  drive  ourgoveniv 
meat  into  a  breach  of  all  our  treaties  and  into  a  state  of  acJ 
live  hostility  with  nations  to  whom  we  were  allied  in  ths 
most  sacred  bonds  of  peace,   and,  when  he  failed  in  thl^ 
braving  our  authority,  seizing  prizes  within  our  jurisdiotioOj 
enlisting  men  and  fitting  out  privateers  in  our  very  mid■^ 
L  aod  finally  insulting  the   nation  and  stabbing  its  peace  ojw 
'  even  existence  by  threatening,  in  terms  of  defiance,  "  to  ap- 
peal from  the  government  to  the  people."     This  markelj 
violation  of  national  courtesy  on  the  part  of  M.   Gg.inT,fuA 
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at)  the  Tiotent  measures  hj  which  it  was  seconded  by  hii^  . 
govemmeDt  ai  home,  were  followed  by  a  deliberate  attempt^i 
his  successor  lo  influence  the  result  of  the  approachiof  * , 
lection  of  a  President  of  the  United  States:  and  this  war''| 
RUlained  with  able  and  unscrupulous  effort  by  a  great  por-' 
tion  of  the  press  of  the  Union.     Breach  of  faith,  plighted  to 
foreign  nations  was  urged;  war  with  all  its  horrors  was  ii 
Toked  ;  rebellion  and  civil  commotion  were  excited,  and  the' 
nation  was  plunged  into  disorder  and  confusion.     Out  of  this' J 
■tale  of  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  efTort  to  stay  the  deso; 
Istiog  anarchy,  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  the  land,'l 
Ae  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  enacted  by  Congress,  and**^ 
with  the  sanction  of  the  President.     The  first  gave  to  the 
Executive  of  the  United  Stales,  power,  whenever  he  should 
deem  its  exercise  necessary  to  the  safety  of  (he  Republic,  to 
order  from  her  territory  the  departure  of  any  Alien  whow'^ 
preKQce  he  might  judge   hostile  to  the  public  peace.     The" 
second  subjected  lo  an  action  at  law,  such  persons  as  shouM  ' 
« indite,  or  publish,  any  writings,  with  intent  to  defame  the 
Oovernmenl  of  the  United  States,  the  President  or  eithei*  % 
House  of  Congress,  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  or  to  exeitd 
the  hatred  of  the  people  against  them  :"  upon  conviction  b 
fcre  a  United  States  Court,  such   persons  were  to  pay  a  Gati  % 
of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  to  sufTer  impris-'  ^ 
enment  for  not  more  than  two  years  : — upon  trial  the  accu*^^ 
«d  had  the  right  to  give  in  evidence,  in  their  defence,  tbr'fl 
ttnlh  of  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  and  the  jury  were  UfA 
determine  both  the  law  and  the  fad.     The  presumed  necer'n 
illy  for  the  first  of  these  precautionary  measures,  was  found  i 
ftl  the  active  exertions  of  emissaries  from  France,  by  who«rf 
^ency  clubs  had  been  formed  throughout  the  country,  de- 
signed and  well  calculated  to  exert  .1  powerful  ioflueace  in 
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liiMP'«flliatr'BaiiMi7iuid  against^Mhe  ^ydmiiusUatioii  of  #19,, 
tmn    Uici  ^cwnlfoUii^f  bead  being  at  Philadelphia.    The  wa-. 
eyampled  vindeDce  of  the  public  t^ern^  90  extieme  and  ie«]i»r: 
daloui  as  eveo  to  giTe  eiujcency  to  the  londeat  denimcjeliMi 
agauut  the  Father  of  hia  Country  for  alleged  abuee«|  which, 
if  proved  would  have  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  ecaf-* 
fold)  and  so  ahameleflc  as  to  proclaim  firom  high  places^  id 
PKisident  Adahs  that  <<  the  hoary  traitor  had  only  o<»iiplete4 
the  scene  of  ignominy  whibh  Mr*  Wasbihotov  had  begnn^'' 
seemed  to  those,  who  regarded  the  early  opeiation  of  our  in-i 
stittttions  as,  at  best,  a  doubtful  and  hasaidous  experimeafty . 
to  furmsh  a,fit  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  strong  anp 
of  the  Law. 

■ 

The  sfurit  with  which  these  enactments  were  received  bjr 
the  people  of  the  Union  was  in  perfect  unison  with  that  evinorr 
ed  by  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition,  Tboicas  Jkffsesov^ 
in  a  private  letter  written  at  about  the  time  <rf  their  paoage^ 
'<For.  my  own  part,"  said  he,  <^  I  consider  those  laws.aa 
merely  an  experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see  how  far 
it  will  bear  an  avowed  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  this 
goes  down,  we  shall  immediately  see  attempted  another  act 
of  Congress,  declaring  that  the  President  shall  continue  in 
office  during  life,  reserving  to  another  occasion  the  transfer, 
of  the  succession  to  his  heinr,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Senate  for  life*  That  these  things  are  in  contemplation  I 
nave  no  doubt;  nor  can  I  be  confident  of  their  feilure,  after 
the  dupery  of  which  our  countrymen  have  shown  themselvea 
susceptible."*  Throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  the  enactment  of  these  laws  was  r^iarded  aa 
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a  4iract  7iQb(ion  of  the  CoiiBtitulioiiy  as  an  indefensible  aa^., 
M^iiill  VP09 .  ^^  :'Vl^t8  ^f  ^  people  and  aa  the  initial  .^alep. 
towajrda  .the ,  erection  of  an  arbitrary  monarchical  power  ii|, 
the .  United  States*;   Reaolntions  weie  adopted  by  the  Legiih . 
latnreaof  many  of  the  States  denounoiiig  their  principles,  and, 
the  administration  under  which  they  had  been  e8tablis)ied>  in, 
the  most  violent  terms  of  indignant   remonstrance ;  aa4 
meetings  of  the  people,  in  their  primary  assemblies  had  beea 
repeatedly  .held  for  the  reiteration  of  kindred  seatuooents^. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  liegislature  of  Kentuclqrf . 
by  the  Goyemor,  in  his  message  of  November,  1798 ;  and  % 
series  of  resolutions,  introdnced  by  Mr.  BaKcuuriuDes, .  aiiA 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  denouncing  the  laws  in  angry  and- 
decided  tei^s,  unquestionably  embodied  the  prevailing  popu^ 
lar  sentiment  of  the  State.    The  same  topic  was  discussed  at 
public  gatherings,  all  over  the  commonwealth,  by  the  ableal. 
and  most  prominent  men  within  her  borders ;  but  among . 
them  all  no  one  acquired  greener  lamels  or  spoke  upon  the. : 
subject,  before  the  people,  with  greater  clearness  of  thought^ 
eamestoess  of  conviction  or  eloquence  of  appeal  than  Mr*. 
Clay.    The  zeal  and  effect  of  his  efforts  on  this  occasion,  in 
behalf  of  popular  rights,  gained  for  him  the  proud  title  of  the 
^<  Great  Commoner,"  and  the  high  position  of  a  leader  of  the. 
Democratic  party  in.  the  State»    We  have  preserved  but  a 
sipgle  anecdote,  .of  his  exertions  at  this  period  of  his  life*    At 
Lexington  an  immense  number  of  citiaens  had  assembled  le 
listen  to  a  discussion  of  this  engrossing  topic.    They  were 
first  addressed  by  Mr.  Gkorgk Nicholas,  mho  of  themostdis- 
tingnisbed  orators  in  Kentucky,  in  a  long  and  most  eloquent 
speech,  .which  drew  forth  the  loudest  applanse  of  that  greali^ 
conponqv^-  In  obedience  to  the  loud  and  repeated  calls"0f> 
tlMp^j^JMl^  GuTappeaiad.upoa  the^Haadand  addrsiwai  ^ 
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the  nmltitiide,  for  more  than  an  honr,  upon  the  deogned  ex- 
ecvCive  encroachments  indicated  by  the  enactment  of  the  par- 
ticular laws  they  were  assembled  to  discuss.  He  thrilled 
their  hearts  by  his  vivid  description  of  the  ruin  to  which^ 
under  the  weight  of  the  high-toned  federal  doctrines  of  the 
administration,  the  country  was  sinking,  and  appealed  to 
them,  with  unequalled  power,  by  all  the  motives  that  could 
have  weight  with  the  human  heart,  to  rise  up  against  the  op- 
pression beneath  which  they  were  so  fearfully  crushed.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him 
was  profound  and  engrossing.  He  ceased— and  his  audience 
remained  hushed  in  silence.  The  feelings  excited  by  his 
words  were  too  deep  for  tumultuous  expression,  and  they 
thought  not  of  the  speaker,  until  they  heard  ihe  voice  of  Mr. 
William  Murrat,  a  worthy  and  respectable  man,  but  a 
strong  federalist  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Clat,  attempting  a  reply  to  the  arguments  to  which  they 
had  just  listened  with  such  breathless  attention.  But  their 
feelings  were  too  intense  to  endure  a  rude  assault :  and,  dri- 
ving the  speaker  by  clamorous  murmur  from  the  ground,  they 
seised  Mr.  Clav  and  his  colleague,  and,  forcing  them  into  a 
carriage,  drove  them  in  triumph,  and  amid  loud  shouts  of 
rapturous  applause,  through  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
the  village  of  Lexington.  This  was  a  victory,  which,  in  the 
breast  of  a  young  mm  might  well  arouse  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  unlimited  fame. 

The  canvass  throughout  the  State  of  Kentucky,  during  the 
Presidential  election  of  1800,  was  exceedingly  animated: 
the  sentiment  of  the  State  was  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
leading  features  of  the  Adaics  administration,  demanding  a 
poUcv  more  thofOusEUr  democTatie,  and  entertaining  none 
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<if  ikk  dittnut  of  the  ahiKty  and  Tutue  of  the  people,  wliiii 
led  the  exiiCinjf  govemmeiil  to  adopt  measures  of  unwiM  pst^ 
camlkii  agaiost  those  who  had  entrusted  their  rights  abd  K* 
berties  to  its  control.    Mr.  Clat,  through  all  the  Mruggli^  - 
beie  a  eokispkttoiis  and  an  eflfeetive  part.    His  abilitiea  aeas 
orator  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  people,  and  td  Mi  ^ 
exertions,  in  no  slight  degree,  was  to  be  attributed  die  gieil  ^ 
unanimity  with  which  the  difibrent  sections  of  Kentuokjr  \ 
gare  their  united  votes  in  faror  of  JsFsxasov  as  the  sueB^|i 
sof  of  Mr.  Adams.  '^ 

The  devotion  of  Mr.  Clat,  in  after  life,  to  the  great  prilt* 
ciple  of  Protection  to  American  Industry,  and  the  splendit 
eflbrts,  in  its  advocacy,  with  which  his  name  has,  for  many 
years,  been  so  closely  connected,  may  justify  allusion,  in  thiAj' 
place,  to  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  1808,  a  meeting  was  held  - 
in  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  pur* 
chase  no  imported  articles  for  which  in  exchange  home  pro* 
duets  would  not  be  received ;  and,  by  all  the  means  in  dieir  ' 
power,  to  encourage  home  manufactures  of  every  kind.    HfV- 
fer  these  proceedings  were  liirrrflj  rffrrfirr  irrn  Iwitriy  ' 
means  of  judging :  that  to  some  extent,  they  gave  shape  nfl- 
vigor  to  subsequent  exertions  cannot  well  be  doubted. 

In  1803,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clat  at  the  Olympian  • 

Springs,  occurred  the  State  Election  at  which  his  name  wM 
first  proposed  as  ^candidaie  for  the  lower  house  of  the  h^  :\ 

gidatuie.    Without  his  knowledge  a  pdl  was  opened  for  him. «, 

in  llie  Coimty  of  Fayette.    His  opponents  were  able  and  db-r 

tingnished  men :  and  apact  from  general  politics,  the  pnNB%-*  >■ 

nent  qnestion  of  most  local  interest,  involved  in  the  ^eotiMii^ : 

w^t'that  lelatiiDg  tO[  the  Lexingtw  Insoranoe  Conqpanjp^ '  j 
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whMi  had  bec^  ehaiteiod  by  die  Lagulature  of  the  pie?Mae 
yetf-jund  of  whioh,  it  was  well  knewB,  a  atrong  party,  with  : 
Fkux  GauiiOT)  then  a  young  and  eloquent  lawyer,  at  thek 
headji  pvpoaed  the  destruction,    'fhe  immediate  object  of 
the  Company  was  to  insure  boats  and  their  cargoes  on  the 
Ohio  and. MiMissippi  rivers ;  but  the  most  obnoxious  feature 
of  the  charter  was  a  power,  indirectly  granted  to  the  Com* 
pany^  of  taking  and  giving  bills  by  assignment  and  making 
sueh.  as  were  payable  to  the  bearer  negotiable  by  delivery. 
This  was  regarded  as,  in  effect,  clothing  the  Company  with 
the  powers  of  a  Banking  Corporation ;  and  Mr.  Grundy  had 
beeu  Kalonsly  canvassing  the  Counties  South  of  Kentucky 
river,  as  the  champion  of  that  party  which  urged  a  repeal  of 
the  charter,  which,  by  its  very  terms,  was  established  beyond 
tb^  power  of  repeal,  until  January  1,  1818.    Mr.  Clay  re- 
g^ded  this  attempt  as  clearly  unconstitutional  and  inexpe* 
d^ent ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  selected  as  their  candidate,  by 
the  friends  of  the  Company  in  the  County  of  Fayette.    By 
'eason  of  his  absence  he  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  nor  did 
^Oj  indeed,  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  poll  was  held  until 
^he  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  election,  his  opponents 
^ingj  meantime,  been  constant  and  eloquent  in  their  h^ 
to  the  people,  vindicating  their  measures  and  solicit- 
their  votes.     Upon  witnessing,  at  his  arrival,  the  arts 
^^llich  had  been  practised  to  ensure  his  defeat,  his  feelings 
'  Veie.  awakened  and  he  addressed  the  electors  in  a  long  and 
^owerftal  speech— explaining  his  opinions  upon  the  general 
Ipolitical  questions    involved  in  the  struggle,  as  well  as  that 
aipon  which  the  result  was  more  immediately  to  turn ;  and 
t^ppealing^  to  their  knowledge  of  his  character  and  abililieo 
%saiiist  the  representations  of  his  older  opponents.    He  was 
^cted  by  a  large  majority :  and,  on  taking  his  seat,  easily 
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At  the  neti  sestoi&it,  ilk  1804;  Mf /Gt^VBT  Irhaii^^^ 
-«  seat  in  the  Home  and  withhim  a  m^jbrHjf^^leiligeAiolfhp- 
port  his  Tiews.  Though  attain  of  defeat,  the  fti^ds  XSf  %he 
Company  desired  that  the  lustion  of  the  House  intej^Mfing 
their  charter  shoald  be  clearly  nnderstood  by  the  peopte  at 
laige :  and  it  was  lesdyed,  therefore,  that  the  questioii  shMld  ^ 
not  be  taken  tmtil  the  subject  had  beett  thdrdngrhly  cKsbtMted. 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  GaiTKnT,  of  course,  coudlttcted  the  dibMe ; 
and  as  both  were  young,  ambitions,  and  eloquent,  the  Hliise 
was  thronged  for  the  tw6  days  which  it  occupied,  with  aHen- 
tive  and  tidmiring  spectators  of  the  brilliant  contest.  *'Mr. 
OnuimT  was  strong  and  extremely  adroit ;  but  he  was  clMrly 
inferior  in  all  the  points  of  logical  and  effective  argument  to 
Mr.  Clay  :  and,  although  the  question  in  the  House  wari  de- 
cided in  fiivor  of  Repeal,  the  Senate,  whose  membem  had 
been  present  during  the  whole  discussion,  immediately  re- 
versed their  decision  and  the  Company  retained  itff  charter. 
Strong  efibrts  were  made  at  this  session,  likewise,  to  ppeli^re 
the  removal  of  the  State  Capitol  from  FrankfiHt.  They 'had 
been  repeated  for  several  years  and  were  again  renewed  in 
1805,  when  Mr.  Clay  urged  the  removal  with  great  effect 
and  admirable  humor.  The  objections  to  Frankfort,  how- 
ever, seem  not  to  have  been  very  weighty,  while  it  was  plan- 
aibly  urged,  that  by  the  first  selection  of  that  place,  a  virtual 
pledge  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  Capitol' there^ had  i 
been  given  to  those  who  had  thereby  been  induced  to  invest 
their  property  in  lots,  houses,  and  village  improvements.  Mr. 
Clay  succeeded,  however,  iti  securing  the  co-operation  ctf  a 
'ttajority  of  the  Legislature;  iraf  as  a -^t^ -  df  lwd4iirds 
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was  miiiind  by  the  Conftitmioii,  the  reiMfftl  w»  not 
cfteteil.^ 

In  1806  occurred  the  cennection  of  Mr.  Clat  with  the  trial 
Hi  Aasov  Buee,  which  some  of  his  bitterest  enemies  sought, 
upon  subsequent  developements,  to  make  the  occasion  for 
bold  but  most  impotent  assaults  upon  his  integrity  and  patri- 
otism. The  circumstances  of  Buk&'s  arrest  were  such  as  to 
excite  and  well*nigh  justify  the  suspicion,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence,  that  the  charges  against  him  had  their 
<Nrigin  in  the  political  enmity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal 
party  in  Kentucky.  Vague  rumors  of  ambitious  and  ille- 
gal military  enterprises,  threatening  the  peace  of  the  western 
States  and  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  South  Western  bor- 
ders, had  for  some  time  been  afloat ;  and,  in  connection  with 
other  causes,  had  occasioned  no  little  popular  uneasiness. 
While  everything,  however,  was  still  indefinite  and  uncer- 
tain, two  men,  named  Jobn  Wood  and  J.  M.  Street,  who 
had  just  come  from  the  East,  established  in  Frankfort  a  Week- 
ekly  paper  called  <<  The  Western  World :"  and  in  some  of  its 
earliest  numbers  they  published  what  seemed  to  be  a  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  events  connected  with  these  rumors  of 
treasonable  conspiracy.  Still  these  statements  were  bare  as- 
sertions, unsupported  by  evidence,  and  bearing  upon  their 
face  no  great  probability.  They  were  mainly,  too,  anony- 
mous, being  in  the  form  of  communications  under  the  signa- 
ture of  <^  An  Observer,"  since  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Humphbet  Marshall,  a  bitter  Federalist,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  intense  hatred  of  everything  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  democratic  party,  of  which  Burr  at  that 
time  was  a  prominent  member.  For  the  more  certain  accom- 
plishment of  their  purposes,  which  by  that  very  act  wino 
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made  evideiiii  an  aidrefls  was  drawn  up  by  the  same  pen.ie- 
pealug  the  ttatementa  of  *<  An  Obeerver''  and  ^fnSuam§^ 
chaiges  of  conniption  and  -criminal  confpiracy  against  the 
kadiQg  rnemben  of  the  Jefienon  party  in  Kentucky,  indo- 
ding  Judges  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeals  and  many  of  Mr.  Ci«AT'a 
wannest  and  most  distinguished  fiiends :  the  paper  was  laid 
before  the  Legislature  and  an  investigation  prayed.  It  was 
granted,  but  resulted  in  no  important  disclosures.  The  whole 
matter  was  soon  dropped  in  the  Legislature,  as  too  frivolous 
to  call  for  further  notice ;  ancl  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
were  strcmgly  enlisted  against  the  agents  in  this .  attempt  to 
blast  the  character,  and  ruin  the  fortunes,  of  some  of  their 
most  worthy  and  eminent  citixens. 

In  the  summer  of  this  same  year,  a  visit  of  Col.  Buan  to 
Lexington,  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans,  gave  occasion 
for  a  renewal  of  the  rumors  of  extended  and  dangerous  in- 
trigues. His  movements  were  suspicious,  and,  in  the  early 
autumn,  his  military  movements  on  the  Ohio  river  became 
matter  of  notoriety.  The  same  '<  Observer"  published  an- 
other disclosure  of  intended  treasons,  artfully  dmwn,  dodied 
in  mystery,  and  intended  to  direct  legal  proceedings  against 
Col.  BxTRK.  In  this  it  was  successful :  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  U.  S.  Conrt  in  November  Col.  J.  H.  Daveiss,  the  U.  S. 
Attorney,  presented  an  affidavit  charging  Burr  with  being 
engaged  in  preparations  for  a  military  invasion  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Mexico,  in  which  the  whole  Western  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  involved,  and  declaring  that  he  believed 
the  charge  could  be  fully  substantiated  by  evidence :  and  ' 
upon  this  affidavit  he  grounded  a  motion  for  the  arrest  of  CoK 
Burr.  After  a  due  consideration  of  the  only  evidence  that 
was  offered,  the  Court  denied  the  motion.    Col.  Burr  was 


^^ 
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'^yrtMnii  imd)  in  a  qieevb  of  yroat  di^ly^  spohai  of  ^hn  var  jr 
*qi^%iafi^^i<Wfldiiig<  that  had  beeainirtkiitad.aisamit  hiasf  asd, 
■*'^M  iM^iidBa  ahattld  be tepeated  i&  hia  dtm&uoef  he  adedl  as 
wliivdl*^tia  hMbelf  a  trial  before  a  jury^fcr  iriiioh  l|a  ivoald 
-  at  any  moment  be  prepa»d«    His  beiuinf  eonoUiated  imi- 
':  venal  fktvor;  and,  when  viewed  m  coDHeotion  with  pievtoiu 
«  a&d  fliiailar  charges  against  citizens  of  Kentooky^  which  bad 
^'4mii  dismissed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  as  erf  ao  Ta- 
'  Hlity,  the  ptoceedings  against  him  were  regarded  as  spiuig« 
ing  from  a  groundless  and  unwarrantable  petsecnticm.    The 
pfaUie  feeling  was,  therefore^  strongly  in  his  fiivor.    His  re- 
quest for  a  trial  was  granted  and  a  jury  empaneled.      On  the 
day  of  the  trial  the  Court  room  was  crowded  to  sofiboation 
with  eager  spectators,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  Court  it- 
'  self  and  the  prisoner,  were  surprised  by  a  motion  from  the 
^  inroseeuting  attorney  for  a  discharge  of  the  jury  by  reason  of 
the  absence  of  a  material  witness — Davis  Floyd,  o^  member 
"*  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  whose  attendance  could  not,  there- 
*  -fire,  be  enforced.    The  motion  was  granted,  and  thus  no  in- 
dictment was  found.    Btma  expressed  his  extreme  regret  at 
the  delay  and  vexation  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  said 
that  as  he  acted  upon  thedefensive  only,  he  should  hold  him- 
'■  self  at  all  times  ready  for  another  attack. 

Subsequent  events  induced  the  Attorney  for  the  United 
States  to  renew  the  prosecution ;  and  the  Sd  of  December 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial.  Col.  Burr  meantime 
had  applied  to  Mr.  Clat  for  his  legal  advice  and  assistance 
as  counsel,  in  connection  with  Col.  AllbiI,  deeming  the  en- 
listment of  Mr.  Clay's  powerful  eloquence  and  legid  skill,  in 
his  behalf,  the  surest  means  of  hie  speedy  acquittal.  Mr. 
Clay  meantime  had^  been  elected  by  the  Legislatuse,  a  Sen- 
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ator  of  the  United  States;  and  he  felt,  therefore >  weighty 
flcrupleS)  as  to  the  propriety  of  undertaking  the  defe]||ge  of  a 
man  charged  with  treason.  He  remained  in  donlk  until 
Bu&R)  probably  fearing  that  he  should  lose  his  valuable  aid 
from  a  suspicion  of  his  guilt,  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay  a  note, 
solemnly  declaring  that  he  had  never  taken  the  first  step, 
towards  effecting  the  designs  attributed  to  him  by  the  prose* 
cution,  that  he  owned  not  a  single  article  of  military  stores, 
that  his  views  were  understooiUK  the  administration  and  re- 
garded by  it  with  complacenci^Ed  concluding  with  the  fol- 
lowing emphatic  assurance : — ^^  Considering  the  hig];i  station 
you  now  fill  in  the  national  councils,  I  have  thought  these 
explanations  proper,  as  well  to  counteract  the  chimerical, 
tales,  which  malevolent  persons  have  so  industriously  circu- 
lated, as  to  satisfy  you  that  you  h^ve  not  espoused  the  cause 
of  a  man  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  the  laws,  the  government,, 
or  the  interests  of  his  country."  Placing  confidence  in  tbia 
gratuitous  declaration  of  Col.  Buaa,  and  influenced,  proba- 
bly, to  some  extent  by  the  universal  sympathy  which  was 
felt  in  his  behalf,  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  appear  in  his  de- 
fence, but  declined  to  receive  for  his  services  any  fee  or  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Clay  was  now  opposed  to  Col.  Daviess  with  whom, 
he  had,  but  a  short  ,time  before,  had  a  personal  difference 
which  nearly  resulted  in  a  duel.  He  had  from  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar,  without  hesitation,  always  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate  against  the  rich  and 
powerful,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining his  fee  or  to  the  wealth  and  station  arrayed  againut 
him.  Col.  Daviess,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  had  struck  a 
tavern  keeper  in  Frankfort,  who  immediately  obtained  a  writ 
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against  him.  This  was  easily  done — but  he  could  find  no 
attorney  who  dared  to  undertake  ita  prosecution.  The  ac 
cueed  was  anian  of  the  highest  ability  and  influence,  and  his 
displeasure  was  deprecated  by  the  bar  with  especial  eemest- 
nees.  Mi.  Clat,  however,  on  receiving  a  statement  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  asaiimed  its  management  without  hesits- 
tion.  Upon  the  trial  Col.  Daviess,  who  conducted  his  own 
defence,  was  excessively  severe  upon  the  tavern-keeper  at 
whose  suit  he  was  urraigne^^Mr.  Clay  replied  in  a  manner 
which  stung  the  defendant  ^uhe  quick :  and  he  immediately 
addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Clay,  warning  him  somewhat  sternly 
against  the  indulgence  of  so  offensive  language.  He  receiv- 
ed in  answer  that  Mr.  Clay  intended  to  manage  his  client's 
case  without  advice  from  any  one  and  least  of  all  from  his 
client's  antagonist.  Col.  Daviess  was  incensed  and  sent  Mr' 
Clay  a  challenge.  It  was  promptly  accepted,  but  the  inter- 
ference of  mutual  friends  compromised  the  matter,  and  a 
cordial  reconciliation  was  effected. 

When  the  day  set  down  for  Bitkr's  trial  arrived,  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  again  applied  for  delay  on  the  ground  that  impor- 
tant witnesses  were  tLbsent.  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  motion, 
representing  in  strong  lerrns  the  injustice  they  were  doing  to 
the  accused  by  thus  advancing  charges  of  so  serious  import 
and  then  denying  him,  by  repeated  delays,  an  opportunity 
to  establish  his  innocence  :  he  contended  that  the  rights  of 
Col.  BcRH  demandedthatthecauseahould  either  be  speedily- 
prosecuted  or  finally  abandoned  ;  and  procured  the  decisioB 
of  the  Judge  that  the  Attorney  muai  proceed  with  the  trial. 
The  evidence  was  then  sent  to  the  Grand  Jury,  who  returned 
that,  after  the  closest  scrulioy,  they  could  find  nothing,  in 
the  testimony  submitted,   to  criminate  the  accused  in  the 
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slightest  degree ;  ^<  nor  can  we/'  tbey  added|  ^f  from  all  the 
inquiry  and  inTestigations  of  the  subject,  discern  that  any- 
thing improper  or  injurious  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  thereof|  is  designed  or  contemn 
plated."  This  verdict  was  hailed  with  the  loudest  applause 
by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  confirmed  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  not  entering  upon  the  defence  of  an  un-^ 
worthy  man.  What  course  of  conduct  he  would  have  puf- 
sued,  if  this  had  not  been  his  most  decided  conviction^ 
is  shown  by.  his  treSttment  of  Bua&  after  bis  real  designs  had 
been  unmasked.  While  in  WashingUm  not  long  afterwards^ 
Mr.  CxiAT  received,  from  President  Jeffebson,  an  acount  of 
the  letter  in  cypher  written  by  Buan  to  Qen.  Wilkiitson  and 
sent  by  Samui|ju  Swa&twout,  in  which  he  expressly  declares 
that  he  has  commenced  operations,  that  he  intends  to  proceed 
down  the  Mississippi,  seize  upon  Baton  Rouge,  and  carry  his 
conquests  to  the  Spanish  provinces ;  and  giving  details  of  his 
movements  and  organization  which  entirely  forbade  ail  fur- 
ther belief  of  his.  innocence.  After  this  unimpeachable  proof 
of  his  guilt,  Mr.  Clay  did  not  meet  Bvk9.  until  many  years 
had  elapsed,  upon  the  return  of  the  former  from  Ghent* 
While  in  New  York  he  entered  one  of  the  court-rooms  and 
was,  of  course,  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  spectators; 
While  talking  with  a  fiiend  Col.  Bubr  came  in,  saluted  Mr* 
Clay,  and  offered  his  hand.  Mr.  Clay  declined  to  receive  it 
and  coldly  repelled  all  Burr's  efforts  to  engage  him  in  con^ 
versation. 

In  December,  1806,  Mr.  Clay  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  for  a  single  session,  the  residue  of 
the  tenn  of  Qen.  Jobv  Apaia*  who  had  rei^gned  his  seat, 
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fie  found  that  the  attention  of  Congress  was  chiefly  engrossed 
by  a  bill  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  river  at  Ckeorge- 
town ;  and,  just  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  measure  was 
tmder  debate  in  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member.    He 
soon  found  that  his  presence  at  that  particular  crisis  wa« 
deemed  a  matter  of  special  interest :  for  it  had  beeh  ascer- 
tained that  the  Senate  would  be  equally  divided  upon  the 
question  and  that  his  vote  would,  therefore,  without  a  doubt, 
decide  it.    Although  he  was  a  stranger,  he  found  himself  at 
once  surrounded  by  the  citizens  of  Geoigetown,  who  show- 
ered upon  him  their  warmest  civilities,  in  the  hope,  as  he 
well  knew,  of  influencing  his  determination  in  voting  upon 
the  bill.    He  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue  ;  his  convictions  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  believing  that  Congress,  beyond  a  doubt,  had 
the  power  to  construct  such  works  of  Internal  Improvement 
as  should  be  found  necessary  fully  to  eflect  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  no  slight 
significance,  when  taken  in  connection  with  his  subsequent 
opinions,  when  this  came  to  be  one  of  the  chief  points  of  disa- 
greement between  the  two  leading  parties  of  the  country, 
that  the  first  eflTort  of  Mr.  Clav,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
should  have  beeii  in  defence  of  this  great  principle,  which 
he  just  as  strenuously  urged  when  its  application  became  of 
so  much  higher  importance.     Many  statesmen  of  great  fame, 
there  are  among  us,  who  would  find  Essential  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying, among  the  principles  they  now  uphold,  any  of  those 
upon  which  they  first  obtained  advent  into  the  national  coun- 
cils.   The  first  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
was  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  this  bridge :  and,  though  it  was 
never  reported,  tradition  has  handed  it  down  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  eflbctive  ever  pronounced,  by  so  yomig  a 
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not  bound  by  a  previous  pledge  to  oppose  it,  and  its  passage 
was  thereby  at  once  effected.  During  the  same  session  Mr. 
Clat  had  other  opportunities  of  evincmg  the  maturity  of  hk 
views  upon  this  subject.  He  presented  a  resolution  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1807,  urging  an  appropriation  for  a  canal  in  Ketttuckjr ; 
and  made  an  able  rep<»:t  in  its  favor  as  chairman  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred.  HcTalso  pre* 
sented  at  about  the  same  time  a  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  Navigation,  which  was  adopted  by 
a  large  majority,  in  the  Senate.  Upon  his  motion,  also,  a 
call  wi^i  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  all  the 
information  in  his  possession,  concerning  the  opening  of  ca- 
nals and  the  various  other  works  of  internal  improvement 
commenced  or  carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  Congress. 

During  this  first  session  of  Mr..  Clay's  service,  a  motion 
was  made  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus^  for  the  purpose  of] 
giving  to  the  Executive  power  to  arrest,  summarily,  and  with- 
out the  delays  of  the  law,  Col.  Bubb,  the  extent  and  depra- 
vity of  whose  designs  were  then  generally  known,  but  wh6 
still  was  entitled  to  ail  the  rights  granted  by  the  law  to  any 
citizen  accused  of  crime.  Though  Mr.  Clat  did  not  speak 
upon  the  motion,  by  reason  of  his  having  so  recently  been 
Burr's  counsel  on  his  preliminary  examination,  he  voted 
against  it  out  of  a  sacred  regard  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws,  for  a  breach  of  which  he  believed  them  was  no  exist- 
ing emeigency  suflScientto  justify.  It  was  carried,  however, 
in  the  Senate,  but  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  law  in  question,  we  believe,  has  never  been  suspended 
since  the  first  formation  of  our  government. 
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In  the  Bummer  of  1807,  his  brief  Senatorial  term  having 
expired)  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  was  again 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  by  the  citizens  of  Fayette 
CouDty.    The  fact  that  he  had  acted  as  the  professional  ad- 
iriser  of  Col.  Buer,  whose  traitorous  schemes  had  at  this  time 
been  fully  exposed,  was  used  by  his  unscrupulous  opponents, 
with  unrelenting  bitterness  but  most  unavailing  effect,  to  ex- 
cite the  popular  indignation  against  him.    But  the  attempt 
proved  utterly  futile,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  much  larger 
majority  than  he  had  ever  before  received.    At  the  opening 
of  the  session  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
large  majority,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  responsible 
office  with  singular  dignity  and  unequalled  skill.    He  also 
firequently  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  influenced,  in  a  very  evident  manner,  the  de- 
cissions  of  that  body.    One  of  the  most  important  topics  de- 
cided at  this  session,  upon  which  the  voice  of  Mr.  Clay  was 
heard,  was  a  most  unwise  proposition  to  prohibit  the  reading 
in  a  Kentucky  court  of  any  British  elementary  work  or  law, 
or  the  citation  of  any  precedent  of  a  British  court.    Singular 
as  it  may  appear,  the  measure  was  strongly  supported  and 
four-fifths  of  the  House  seemed  inclined  to  vote  in  its  favor. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  determined  to  this,  not  by  any 
well-founded,  or  even  professed,  objections  to  the  Common 
Law  in  itself  or  by  any  apprehension  that  the  administration 
of  Justice  would  not  be  secured  by  an  adherence  to  its  uni- 
versal principles ;  but  by  that  patriotic,  but  somewhat  illib- 
eral, leal,  which  inclined  them  to  regard  with  hatred  and 
distrust  everything  of  British  origin,  since  they  had  found  her 
political  institutions  unsuited  to  their  condition,  and  less  re- 
gardful of  human  rights  than  those  they  had  sought  to  esta- 
^!i;:h«    With  those  who  wore  but  slightly  acqcainted  with  Che 
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Crte  chaneter  of  this  copiocM  fountain  of  justice,  a  prejudice 
of  this  nature  seems  very  generally  to  have  prevailed.  They 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  administration  of  justice  as  in 
a  great  measure  dependant  upon  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  under  a  politir 
cal  power,  Ibunded  upon  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  true 
nature  and  purposes  of  civil  authority,  and  known,  in  repeat- 
ed instances,  most  wantonly  to  have  violated  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  of  right,  the  requirement^  of  justice  should  be 
either  well  understood  and  clearly  defined  or  administered  in 
uprightness  and  integrity.  In  the  heat  of  their  iconoclastic 
zeal  they  shut  their  eyes  to  all  that  is  venerable  and  sacreA 
in  this  stupendous  fabric  of  ancient  wisdom,  built  up  by  cen- 
turies of  devoted  labor,  and  consecrated  by  the  sanction  of 
1^8 ;  and  draw  a  feeling,  from  its  very  age,  of  hostility  to 
its  precepts  and  distrust  of  its  principles :  like  the  bold  Rob 
Roy  of  Wo&Dswo&TH,  untutored  in  the  lessons  of  time,  they 
are  ready  to  exclaim,  with  indignant  enthusiasm, 

"  What  aeed  of  Books  t 
'  Bora  aU  the  Stfttates  and  their  shelYM  r 

This  prejudice  in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  seems  to  have 
had  unusual  strength ;  and  it  was  in  direct  and  almost  hope- 
less opposition  to  the  prevailing  temper,  that  Mr.  Clat  raised 
his  voice  against  the  dangerous  desecration  they  were  about 
to  commit.  He  regarded  with  a  veneration  too  profound,  to 
look  with  complacency  upon  its  downfall,  this  stupendous 
trunk  of  judicial  fireedonb— <own  in  terror,  nursed  by  tempests, 
and  planted  deep  in  the  constitution  of  society  by  the  storms 
and  whirlwinds  with  which,  from  its  earliest  infancy,  it  had 
successfully  wrestled.    The  display  of  eloquent  remonstrance 
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ipiikh  b8  made ,  against  the  proposed  meatfim,  is  said  lo  hafe 
been  of  overwholmiiig  vehemenoe  and  laraly  equaled  power. 
Be  found  in  the  eodrse  of  the  discnsiton)  that,  if  he  would  res* 
one  fimn  destruotion  anything  of  the  magnificent  structure 
which  he  regarded  with  such  sincere  admiration^  he  conld 
only  hope  to  do  it  by  a  compromise ;  and  he  accordingly  in* 
troduced  a  motion  to  exclude  from  the  Kenlocky  courts  only 
those  British  decisions  which  have  been  made  since  the  date 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  To  the  support  of  thia 
amendment  lus  whole  exertions  were  directed.  He  showed 
clearly,  and  with  prevaihng  force,  that  previous  to  tliis  time 
l>oth  nations  were  one,  and  that  a  rejection  of  the  former  le- 
gal  decisions  of  Great  Britain  would  bo  m  effect  the  rejection 
Of  our  own.  Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity  of  the 
original  resolution,  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Clay 
secured  for  his  amendment  a  large  majority ;  and  thus,  in 
the  legal  proceedings  of  the  Kentucky  courts,  the  great  body 
of  the  common  law  still  preserved  its  authority  and  supremacy. 

At  the  session  of  1808,  of  which  Mr.  Clat  continued  a 
member,  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  Mr.  HtrMPH&KT 
Mabsball,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  against  Aakov  Bima.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  fierceness  of  his  attacks  upon 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  indeed  upon  every 
man  who  was  at  all  active  in  support  of  President  Jeffersoit 
and  the  Democratic  policy.  Mr.  Clat,  of  course,  had  not 
escaped  his  hostility.  He  had  assailed  him  repeatedly  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  and  came  into  the  Legislature  by  a 
small  majority,  as  a  well-known  and  by  no  means  contemp 
tible  opponent  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  was,  indeed| 
generally  expected  that  a  warfare  upon  Mr.  Clay  would  b^ 
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tte  ehief  feattiTe  of  his  legislatiye  career:  and,  in  order  that 
ihe  latter  m%ht  the  more  freely  meet  him  in  debate,  he  was 
not  re^ilected  to  the  office  of  Speaker.    During  the  early 
part  of  tfie  session  occurred  the  first  collision  between  them ; 
and  although  the  issue  may,  perhaps,  scarcely  with  justice 
be  cited  as  an  evidence  of  their  respective  strength  in  the 
Assembly,  it  will  at  least  exhibit  the  early  devotion  of  Mr. 
CrLAT  to  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  the  unanimity  with 
which  he  was    sustained  by  the  public   sentiment  of  his 
now  adopted  State.    Mr.  Clat,   in  December,  introduced 
a  series  of  resolutions,  approving  the  Embargo,  denouncing 
the  British  Orders  in  Council,  pledging  the  co-operation  ot 
Kentucky  to  any  measures  of  opposition  to  British  exactions, 
upon  which  the  general  government  might  determine,  and 
declaring  that  <<  Thouas  Jefferson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
^f  his  country  for  the  ability,  uprightness  and  intelligence 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  management  both  of  our  for*- 
eign  relations  and  domestic  concerns."    In  opposition  to  these 
resolutions  Mr.  Marsahll  introduced  a  series  denouncing  the 
embargo  and  in  general  disapproval  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.    On  taking  the  question  these  amendatory 
resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four  to  one— Mr. 
Marshall  being  the  only  member  who  voted  in  their  favor ; 
and  Mr.  Clat's  were  then  adopted  by  the  same  vote.    Soon 
after  this  Mr.  Clat  again  encountered  his  enemy  upon  a  reso* 
lution  introduced  by  the  former  in  behalf  of  Protection  to  Ame- 
rican Industry.    He  proposed  that  each  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  order  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  this 
essentiid  principle,  should  clothe  himself  wholly  in  garments 
of  domestic  manufacture.    The  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion gave  Mr.  Marshall  an  opportunity,  of  which  to  the  full 
extent  he  availed  himself,  to  lavish  upon  its  author  a  variety 
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ofepilbels,  as  personally  inauUmg  as  they  were  ^oeely  in 
violation  of  all  the  rules  of  parliamentary  order  andgentte- 
niaoly  decorum.  Hareh  and  Blinging  words  on  both  sides 
followed ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  honoi 
as  they  were  laid  down  in  the  unwrilteu  Kentucky  code, 
challenged  his  assailant  to  single  combat.  They  met  upon 
the  field,  fought  wilh  pietols  and  were  each  wounded,  Mr. 
Clay,  at  the  second  shot,  slightly  in  the  leg.  The  opinions 
and  conduct  of  Mr.  Clay  with  regard  to  duelling  will  become, 
more  fitly,  a  subject  of  consideration  at  another  point  of  this 
biographical  sketch.  That  they  were  at  variance  with  each 
other  no  one,  who  knows  his  character  and  bis  life,  Deed  be 
told. 


One  of  the  latest  acts  of  general  importance,  performed  by 
Mr.  Clay  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
was  his  report  upon  a  contested  election,  at  the  closing  sea- 
sion  of  bis  term  of  State  service,  in  1809.  At  the  election  ioi 
mediately  previous,  the  citizens  of  Hardin  county  had  cast  436 
votes  for  Charles  Helm,  360  for  Samoel  Havchaft,  and  271 
for  John  Thomas.  Two  of  these  men  were  entitled  to  aetHa  ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  Mr.  Haycbaft  held  the  of- 
fice of  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court ;  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  declared,  that  any  person  holding  bq 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  commonwealth  should  be 
ineligible  to  a  seat  in  the  general  assembly.  By  an  act  of 
1795,  this  waa  declared  applicable,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  sberifis  and  their  deputies ;  and  another  act  of  December 
IS,  1800,  required  persons  holding  office  incompatible  witk 
a  seat  in  the  Legislature  to  resign  them  before  they  were  to- 
ted  for  i  and  provided  that  all  votes  given  to  any  such  per- 
son bafore  such  resignation,  should  be  utterly  vofd.     Under 
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diese  circumstances,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clat,  a  committee 
Iras  appointed  to  inquire,  first,  whether  Mr.  HAYC&AFt  was 
entitled  to  his  seat ;  and,  if  not,  whether  Mr.  Thomas  was. 
Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  made  a  report  upon  the  case  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  has  since  continued  to  be  the  guiding 
precedent  in  Kentucky  elections.  In  this  report  he  returned 
that  Mr.  Haycraft  was  clearly  not  entitled  to  his  seat ;  and 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in 
Che  well-known  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  declaring  that  the 
seat  was  vacant — since  it  could  never  be  intended  that  the 
disqualification  of  one  candidate,  should  serve  instead  of  a 
majority  of  the  popular  votes,  and  thus  give  the  election  to 
a  competitor.  The  votes  could  be  regarded  as  utterly  void 
only  so  far  as  the  ineligible  candidate  for  whom  they  were 
cast  was  concerned  :  for  they  were  given  by  those  who  had 
aright  to  vote,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  rejected  as  if 
they  had  never  been  thrown. 

Thus  were  closed  the  services  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Legisla« 
ture  of  his  native  State ;  for  be  was  now  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  occasioned  by  the  re- 
signation of  Hon.  BucKNER  Thurston,  two  years  before  his 
tierm  expired.  During  his  legislative  career  thus  fitr  Mr. 
Clat  had  recommended  himself  strongly  to  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  not  less  by  the  ardent 
devotion  he  had  uniformly  manifested  to  her  true  interests 
and  to  the  best  good  of  the  country,  than  by  the  high  ability 
and  the  splendid  eloquence  by  which  he  had  always  enforced 
his  views  and  given  them  weight  with  his  fellow  members  of 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  movi 
•sailed  sphere  of  pablio  service,  and  he  carried  with  him  tht 
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entire  c<mfidence  of  the  noble  State  with  the  care  of  whoie 
2Btere«t8  he  was  more  especially  entrusted.  Henceforth  h» 
public  history  becomes  intertwined  with  that  of  the  nation's 

glory. 

• 

He  took  his  seat  a  second  time  in  the  Senate  in  the  winter 
of  1800-10 ;  and  his  first  speech  was  in  farther  developement 
of  the  principles  he  had  before  avowed,  on  the  subject  of 
American  Industry;  and  served  indeed  as  the  initial  step 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Akerican  Ststsm,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  the  distinguished  champion. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  policy  of  Protection 
had  ever  been  distinctly  advanced  and  directly  advocated  in 
our  national  councils.  It  had  before  been  occasionally  sug- 
gested in  Executive  Messages  and  other  public  documents, 
but  was  evidently  regarded  as  too  bold  a  measure  for  an  in« 
luit  government.  Its  agency  in  enriching,  and  in  giving  im- 
portance and  security  to  the  governments  of  the  old  worM 
that  had  adopted  it,  was  clearly  perceived ;  and  few  doubted 
lie  expediency  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  national  pros- 
perity. But  the  circumstances  of  our  advent  into  the  family 
of  nations  and  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  power  and 
importance  to  which  we  had  then  attained^  seemed  to  shot 
out  all  thought  of  placing  ourselves  at  once  upon  the  high 
ground  of  Industrial,  as  we  had  already  done  of  Political, 
Independence,  and  kept  us  for  jrears  in  point  of  fact,  colonies 
cf  Oreat  Britain,  l^e  had  been  accustcmied  to  look  to'  Eng- 
land, who  realfjT  performed  the  mechanic  labor  of  nearly 
all  the  world,  for  the  manufactures  of  which  we  found  our- 
selves in  need.  We  regarded  her  inventive  and  mechanical 
fMJus,  by  which  she  had  rendered  her  machinery  and  other 
Means  of  labor  so  perfect,  as  defying  aU  oompetition  m4 
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ftrbiding  all  hope  of  riTalry.  We  had,  therefore,  been  M^^. 
lent  to  impose  upon  articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manufoo- 
(ure  only  such  import  duties  as  should,  in  connection  witk 
jlomestic  imposts/ supply  the  small  amount  of  revenue  dd* 
manded  for  the  support  of  government. 

But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  now  becoming  changed ;  and 
sagacious  statesmen  saw  at  once  that,  in  whatever  security 
we  might  hope  to  repose  in  time  of  peace,  the  approach  of 
war  would  at  once  make  absolutely  necessary  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  our  own  manufacturing  ind  ustry .  The  events  of  that 
day  showed  too  that  we  could  not  hope,  by  any  prudence  of 
our  own,  always  to  escape  the  hazards  of  foreign  hostilities ; 
for  so  long  as  the  mutual  relations  of  trans- Atlantic  powers 
remained  beyond  our  control,  we  could  never  be  free  from 
the  danger  of  being  in  some  way  involved  in  their  contests. 
War  then  with  Great  Britain  would  cut  us  off  at  once  from 
all  supplies  from  that  nation,  on  which,  with  the  strongest 
confidence,  we  were  accustomed  to  rely  ;  and  an  absolute 
necessity  was  thus  foreseen  of  building  up  for  ourselves  re- 
sources which  should  be  beyond  the  influence  of  these  foreign 
causes.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  a  bill  was  pending  in  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  supplies  of 
cordage,  sail-cloth  and  other  munitions  of  war,  as  the  aspect 
of  our  foreign  relations  was  at  that  time  far  from  satis- 
factory. An  amendment  had  been  proposed  to  the  original 
bill,  directing  that  in  the  purchase  of  specified  articles  pre- 
ference, as  far  as  possible,  should  be  given  to  those  of  Ameri- 
can growth  and  manufacture.  This  amendment  had  met  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  Senator  from  Massachu^ 
setts,  and  out  of  his  remarks,  and  those  which  followed,  grew 
a  discussion  of  the  general  poliey  of  promoting  Domealfe 
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Manufactures  by  a  Tariff  of  Protection,  Mt  Clav  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  declare  bimeelf  the  earnest,  iinwaverio^ 
advocate  of  that  policy,  as  the  only  one  that  could  elevate 
the  nation  to  that  Independence  of  all  Foreign  powers  at 
which  she  ought  to  aim.  The  speeches  by  which  he  main- 
tained his  positions  on  this  occasion  were  plain,  simple  state- 
ments of  matters  of  fact,  with  the  clearest  and  most  erideot 
deductions  therefrom.  They  contained  no  efforts  at  eloquent 
display — but  presented,  directly  and  forcibly,  his  cherished 
opinions  upon  the  general  subject  under  debate.  He  thus 
admirably  portrayed  the  feeling  of  seryile  dependence  upon 
England  which  up  lo  that  lime  had  seemed  to  mark  all  oor 
inatitutions : 

"  For  many  years  after  the  war,"  said  he,  "  such  waa  the 
partiality  for  her  productions,  in  this  country,  that  a  gentle- 
man's head  could  not  withstand  the  influence  of  the  solar 
heat,  unless  coveted  with  a  London  hat;  his  feet  could  not 
bear  the  pebbles  or  the  frost,  unless  protected  by  London 
■hoes ;  and  the  comfort  or  ornament  of  his  person  was  con- 
sulted only  when  his  coat  waa  cut  out  by  the  shears  of  a  tai- 
lor jtwi  yrom  London.  At  length,  however,  the  wonderful 
discovery  has  been  made,  that  it  ia  not  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  provide  these 
articles,  combining  with  equrtl  elegance  greater  durability. 
And  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time,  the  no  leaa 
important  fact  will  be  developed,  that  the  domestic  manu- 
factories of  the  United  States,  fostered  by  government  and 
aided  by  household  exertions,  are  fully  competent  to  supply 
us  with  at  least  every  necessary  article  of  clothing.  I  there- 
fore, for  one  (to  use  the  fashionable  cant  of  the  day,)  am 
in  favoi  of  tneouraging  them  ;  not  (o  the  extent  to  which 
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lliey  are  oariied  in  England,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
ledeem  uf  entirely  from  all  dependence  on  foreign  countries.^' , 

In  oppositioa  to  the  aiguments  advanced  by  Mr.  CLAHf  in 
fiiTor  of  protecting  and  aiding  manufactnree  at  home,  thoeaf^^ 
hoi^le  to  the  policy  held  up  the  wretchedness  and  degrada-  * 
tion  of  the  poor  in  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of 
Great  Britain,  as  certain  to  overtake  our  American  laborera 
if  the  same  manufacturing  policy  should  be  adopted  here 
which  has  confessedly  done  so  much  to  elevate  the  British 
nation  fer  above  her  less  politic  rivals.    In  reply  to  this  Mr.  \ 
Clay  urged,  as  he  hinted  in  the  above  extract,  that  we  were 
not  to  seek  to  become  the  rival  of  England  in  manufaeUurmg 
for  all  the  markets  of  the  world  :  he  did  not  desire  to  see  -^ 
mannfactures  promoted  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the 
same  motives  as  in  Great  Britain.    But  he  maintained  that  ■ 
we  ought  to  produce  for  ourselves  the  articles  that  we  need  ' 
for  our  own  consumption,  and  thua  render  ourselves  wholly  - 
independent  of  foreign  nations.     Then,  if  war  should  over-  • 
take  us,  or  if  foreign  powers  should  refuse  to  give  us  their 
products  on  terms  of  fair  and  mutual  reciprocity,  we  could 
close  our  ports  and  throw  ourselves  upon  our  own  resources, 
which  would  thus  easily  be  made  sufficient  for  all  our  wants. 
^^  A  judicieiis  American  farmer,''  said  Mr.  Clay,  <<  in  the - 
household  way,  manufactures  whatever  is  requisite  in  his 
family.     He  squanders  but  little  in  the  gewgaws  of  Europe.' 
He  presents  in  epitome,  what  the  nation  ought  to  be  tn  €9*^ 
teim.    Their  manufactures  ought  to  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  eflbct  the  same  object  in  relation  to  the  whole  com- 
munify,  which  the  part  of  his  household  employed  in  div' 
mestic  manufacturing,  bears  to  the  whole  family."    Thus 
eloyiently  defending  the  genera!  Principle  of  ProtecdoOf^^' 
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Mir,  Clay  demonstrated,  if  poesible,  still  more  clearly  the  ex-* 
pediencjr  of  adopting  the  measnree  proposed  in  the  speciAe- 
amendment  under  debate  :  that  we  should  go  to  the  territory 
of  a  nation  with  whom  we  expected  soon  to  be  at  war  to  procure 
"t>f  her  munitions  for  the  contest,  seemed  too  palpably  absurd 
to  need  any  extended  argument.  The  amendment  was  car- 
ried by  a  decided  majority,  and,  under  its  effect^  highly  ad- 
TMtageous  contracts  were  made,  for  the  yarious  articles  need- 
ed, with  capitalists  of  the  United  States;  an  impetus  was^ 
also  given  to  the  cause  of  Home  Industry  which  ultimately 
led  to  still  more  important  legislation. 

During  the  same  Congressional  session  occurred  the  debate 
on  the  conduct  of  President  Madison  in  taking  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory  of  West  Florida — extending  from  the 
river  Perdido  on  the  East  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  West. 
The  causes  which  led  to  this  summary  act  were  such  as  made 
it  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  original  dispute  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion was  between  France  and  Spain,  from  the  former  of  whom 
the  United  States  had  purchased  the  territory  in  1803.  Spain, 
however,  claimed  to  own  it  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  portion  revolted,  and 
were  said  to  have  evinced  a  willingness  to  listen  to  British 
emissaries,  who  had  been  sent  among  them ;  and  thus  to 
grant  a  rival  power  a  strong  foothold  upon  our  Southern  bor- 
der The  Proclamation  of  the  President  annexed  the  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States ;  and  for  this  act  he  was  attacked 
with  great  violence  and  force  of  argument,  by  the  Federal 
party  in  Congress,  Mr.  Horsey,  of  Delaware,  being  at  theur 
head  in  the  Senate.  His  speech  was  able  and  impressive ; 
but  it  was  most  triumphantly  answered  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the 
Sbth  of  December.    His  argument  upon  this  occasion  was 
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miuiily  historical  and  extremely  close: — ^be  did  not  deviale 
at  all  from  the  main  point  at  issue,  though  he  dashed  aside 
the  extraneous  considerations  by  which  the  members  of  the 
opposition  sought  to  prevent  an  approval  of  the  Proclama- 
tion. Both  as  one  oTthe  earliest,  and  one  of  the  best,  speci- 
mens of  his  argumentative  eloquence,  aside  from  its  intrinsic 
worth,  this  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  is  eminently  deserving  an  at- 
tentive perusal.  It  had  great  weight  when  pronounced  in  the 
Senate,  gaining  the  support  of  many  of  those  who  had  previ- 
onsly  been  among  the  warmest  opponents  of  the  measure  ha 
had  vindicated,  and  securing,  by  a  handsome  majority,  the 
approval  of  this  timely  Proclamation  of  the  President. 

Though  the  part  he  took  in  the  debate  upon  this  question 
has  most  general  interest,  still  the  other  legislative  labors  of 
Mr.  Clay  at  this  session  were  both  arduous  and  important. 
He  mingled  in  nearly  all  its  discussions,  and,  as  a  member 
ot  several  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  Senate, 
performed  an  amount  of  labor  rarely  surpassed  by  any,  mem- 
ber of  any  legislative  body.  In  March  he  reported,  for  the 
committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  a  bill  grantinj^ 
right  of  pre-emption  under  certain  conditions  to  purchasers 
of  western  public  lands — ^which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate ; 
and  soon  after  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  more  effectually 
to  regulate  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes  and 
to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier.  In  the  latter  part  of  April, 
being  greatly  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and  labors  of  Sena- 
torial service,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder 
ef  the  session. 

The  principal  topic  of  the  next  session,  in  the  winter  of 
^•jjji^^iij  vraa  Itaai  o{  Ibe  ce-charter  of  a  Bank  of  the  United 
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States.  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  had  instructed  him  to 
oppose  the  bill ,  and  his  own  opinions  led  him  in  the  same 
direction.  A  strong  prejudice  against  the  Bank  was  abroad 
in  the  public  mind,  and  many  considerations  gave  to  it  the 
weight  of  well-founded  conviction.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
measure  had  its  origin  with  the  Federal  party,  was  sufficient, 
in  the  minds  of  many  friends  of  the  existing  administratiod, 
to  secure  their  opposition.  President  Madison  was  at  that 
time  known  to  be  opposed  to  it  on  constitutional  grounds ; 
though  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  a  leading  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  with  several  of  his  prominent  friends,  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  re-charter.  But  the  fact  which,  perhaps, 
gf^e  most  weight  to  the  opposition  was  that,  at  that  time  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank 
was  owned  by,  and  under  the  control  of,  foreign  capitalists, 
mostly  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  evident  facility 
with  which,  in  case  of  national  difference  with  that  power, 
the  influence  thus  placed  in  their  hands  might  be  employed  to 
our  serious  injury,  awakened  the  fears  and  secured  the  hos- 
tility of  many  who  doubted  not  the  power  of  Congress,  under 

• 

the  constitution,  to  create  such  a  corporation.  At  that  time, 
too,  the  company  of  stockholders  was  under  much  less  le* 
straint,  and  had  a  far  more  absolute  control  over  the  Bank.^ 
than  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  its  care.  That  these  con- 
siderations had  no  little  influence  with  Mr.  Clay  we  learn 
from  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Bank  delivered  at  this 
session.  To  these  views  he  always  adhered;  and  in  the 
charters  to  which  he  subsequently  gave  his  support  these 
features,  so  objectionable  in  this,  were  essentially  modified. 
But  he  bad  at  that  time  a  still  more  vital  objection  to  grant- 
ing a  charter  for  any  National  Bank ;  and  the  development 
«f  this  constituted,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  his  very  able 
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and  doqnent  aigument  on  th&t  pceasion.    He  contended  thai 

-the  power  to  charter  companies  was  not  specifically  given  in 

the  eoMitution,  and  furthermore^  that  it  was  of  a  nature  which 

.  forbid  its  transfer  by  implication.    The  extended  inteiests  it 

eodbiaced,  and  the  vast  compass  of  the  power  itself^  were  the 

chief  points  upon  which  he  dwelt^  in  maintenance  of  hit 

position.    He  unquestionably  made  one  of  the  strongest  argu^ 

ments  ever  advanced  against  a  National  Bank ;  and  the  fact 

that  his  opinions,  at  that  early  day,  are  cited,  at  the  present^ 

by  the  opponents  of  such  an  institution,  as  the  firmest  basis  of 

^  their  opposition,  conveys  no  slight  tribute  to  his  logical  power 

and  -intellectual  ability.    He  lived  himself,  however,  to  .sea 

the  weakness  of  his  arguments  and  the  falsity  of  the  conclu- 

flioii  to  which  they  led  him.    The  grounds  upon  which  ha 

am  induced  to  change  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  will 

become  the  topic  of  remark  in  another  and  more  appropriate 

place.    His  efibrta  in  the  Senate,  however,  were  successful 

against  the  combined  forces  of  the  federalists  and  astroqg 

portion  of  the  demociatic  party.     The  bank  charter  at  that 

.time  was  not  renewed. 

■  ■■ 
^  .  Aithe  expimtion  of  his  brief  Senatorial  term,  Mr.  Cult 
retomed  to  Kentucky.  But  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired,  as  an  active,  eloquent  and  influential  member  of 
the  national  legislature,  secured  his  speedy  return  to  itshalls ; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  special  session  of  Congress,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1811,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
Honse  of  Representatives,  and  upon  that  very  day,  the  first 
of  his  appearance  upon  the  floor,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House,  receiving  76  out^  of  the  128  votes  cast — ^Hon. 
jGhfiOME  W.  Bibb,  of  Georgia,  being  his  opponent.  He  acr 
aantMl  (ha  responsible,  oflka^  in  f,  brief  but  neat  and  paDi^ 


lient  speech.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  enljr  insMiM^M 
cord  in  which  the  confidence  of  Congress  has  been  jkAMif 
in  so  mariced  a  manner,  to  any  person  at  his  first  evlnmce 
as  a  member.  The  distinguished  ability  with  whioh  Mr. 
Clat  had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  similar  oflice  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  Kentucky,  added  to  his  wide  and  most  honorable 
reputation  as  a  rising  statesman  of  surpassing  talents  and  10- 
inarkable  energy  of  character,  won  for  him,  thus  earty^*lhii 
hq;h  distinction. 

The  condition  of  the  country.  Which  had  rendered  ^neees-' 
sary  this  early  convention  of  Congress,  was  highly  critiesJ. 
Hopes  had  been  entertained,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
session,  that  the  British  government  would  repeal  her  Ordeis 
in  Council,  since  the  causes  which  first  led  to  their  promul- 
gation had  been  deprived  of  their  original  force  by  the  fdr- 
mal  revocation  of  the  edicts  of  France.  But  instead  of  this, 
they  were  put  into  a  still  more  vigorous  execution,  under  tba 
pretence  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  not  been 

• 

effectually  repealed;  and,  although  Oreat  Britain,  throu|^ 
her  minister,  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  official  correspondence  with 
Secretary  Monroe,  expressly  admitted,  that  no  Udokade 
could  be  binding  which  was  not  supported  by  an  adequate 
force,  she  still  demanded  of  the  United  States  a  rigid  observ- 
ance 6f  her  orders  closing  the  ports  of  France,  from  the  Elbe 
to  Brest,  against  vessels  that  did  not  carry  on  their  trade 
through  GFreat  Britain,  while  there  was  no  pretence  that>  at 
any  time,  there  had  been  on  the  French  coast  a  force  stA- 
eient  to  enforce  the  prohibition.  England  was  thus  aimiag  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  a  neutral 
nation,  merely  to  obtain  revenge  for  an  empty  threat  thrown 
e«t  bv  France  in  her  Beilm  imd  Milan  deereee.    Ourfettieie 
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neie  toovrtutly  seised  upon  the  oeeui,  on  fuapicion  of  an 
intentMin  to  violate  thia  paper  blockade :  they  were  pursued 
to  llie  v^^V  mouths  of  our  harbors ;  and  upon  a  recent  occa- 
CMion^thatof  the  President  and  Little  Belt,  an  American 
ftjfate  l^id  been  fired  upon>  wantonly  end  without  provoca- 
tiooj  by  a  British  cruiser.  Added  to  this  cause  of  just  com* 
plaint  was  the  impressment  of  American  Seamen  upon  aua- 
pioion  that  they  were  British  subjects.  The  right  to  search 
oar  shipa  had  been  officially  asserted  and  repeatedly  exer- 
cised ;  and  under  protection  of  this  unfounded  clainl)  our 
ISB^ye  countrymen  had  been  forced  into  the  service  of  their 
enemies^  and^  at  the  date  of  which  we  write,  more  than  seven 
thpusand  men  were  thus  held  in  captivity.  The  attempted 
negotiations  upon  these  questions,  and  others  of  minor  but 
stU  formidable  importance,  at  issue  between  the  two  nations, 
had  failed  of  success ;  and  Congress  was  now  convened  to 
dovise  measures,  either  to  avert  the  impending  danger,  or  to 
provide  for  vigorous  and  manly  resistance  to  Uiese  repeated 
and  outrageous  aggressions. 

The  message  of  Preirident  Madisoh  briefly  recapitulated 
4»jCmiiies  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain,  and  urged  an 
huiiMidiate  and  efiectual  vindication  of  our  national  honor* 
It  recommended  the  increase  of  the  Army  uid  the  Navy, 
an  adequate  provision  of  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war« 
the  encouragement  of  our  home  manufoctures,  as  at  all  times 
of  gieai  and  manifest,  but  then  of  more  urgent,  importance, 
and  a. general  preparation  for  war  with  Oreat  Britain.  The 
leeeipte  d  the  Treasury  for  the  year  had  been  above  thirteen 
aqd  a  l^df  millions,  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expensee, 
Ukfmf  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  to  discharge  more 
th^.#ye  millions  of  the  principal. 
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The  message  of  the  President  was  referred  to  a  Select  CSom 
mittee  of  which,  with  high  sagaoity  and  patriotism,  Mr.  Clat 
had  appointed  Hon.  Pster  B.  Po&tsr,  an  able  and  sealons 
Republican  from  New  York,  the  Chainnan,  and  had  aasook* 
ted  with  him  a  majority  whose  political  feelings  accorded 
with  his  own.     The  report  of  Uie  Committee  was  presented 
in  Uie  House  on  the  529th  of  November.    It  was  brief  but  most 
eloquent  and  patriotic  in  its  tone.    It  began  by  a  recapitaUu 
tion  of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  committed  against  us,  by 
the  two  leading  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  a  glance  at  the 
condition  into  which  they  had  brought  all  the  great  interestf 
of  the  nation.    France,  for  more  than  five  years,  in  execu- 
tion  of  her  oppressive  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  had  seised 
the  property  of  our  citizens,  tod  carried  derangement  and 
ruin  into  our  commerce  upon  the  high  seas,  in  Uie  ehdeavoi 
to  cripple  the  ocean  prosperity  and  power  of  her  British  foe. 
(Sreat  Britain,  by  her  Orders  in  Council,  having  for  their  pro- 
fessed purpose    retaliation    for  the  injuries  she   had  sus- 
tained  from  France,  hod  laid  waste  the  remaining  half  of  our 
foreign  trade.      Thus   menaced   on    both    sides,   after    all 
appeals  to  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  these  two  great 
powers  had  been  made  in  vain,  the  United  States,  in  self- 
defence,  in  May,  1810,  had  adopted  the  non-importation  law, 
at  the  same  time  offering  important  commercial  advantagec 
to  that  nati<m  which  should  first  revoke  her  hostile  edicts. 
France  soon  accepted  the  proflkred  terms  and  repealed  her 
injurious  decrees.    But  Great  Britain  reftised  to  frilfil  hei 
promise  and  proceed  p0ri  pauu  with  her  foe  in  the  restora 
tion  of  amity  with  a  neutral  nation,  until  the  whole  Fieneb 
sjrstem  of  commercial  warfeie,  adopted  in  connection  with 
her  oontinental  allies,  and  of  which  the  late  decrees  formed  a 
partj  should  be  abandoned :  thus  in  eflbct  demanding,  OM^  '' 
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ai  a  condition  of  peace  with  us,  we  should  compel  France 
and  the  continental  powers  in  league  with  her,  to  receiye 
British  goods  and  British  produce.  These  arrogant  preten- 
sionft  had  been  followed  up  by  a  desolating  war  upon  our 
commerce^  and  by  seizing,  condemning,  and  confiscating  our 
ships  at  the  yery  mouths  of  our  harbors.  After  a  slight  allu- 
sion to  the  continued  impressment  of  American  seamen,  the 
Committee  reported  this  eloquent  and  stirring  passage : 

*^  To  wrongs  so  daring  in  character,  and  so  disgraceful  in 
execution,  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  remain  indifferent.  We  must  now  tamely  and  quietly 
submit,  or  we  must  resist  by  those  means  which  Grod  has 
^pflaced  within  our  reach.  Your  committee  would  not  cast  a 
slander  over  the  American  name,  by  the  expression  of  a  doubt 
which  branch  of  this  alternative  will  be  embraced.  The  oc- 
casion is  now  presented  when  the  national  character,  misrep- 
resented and  traduced  for  a  time,  by  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  should  be  vindicated. 

<<  If  we  have  not  rushed  to  a  field  of  battle  like  the  nations 
who  are  led  by  the  mad  ambition  of  a  single  chief  or  the  ava- 
rice of  a  corrupted  court,  it  has  not  proceeded  from  a  fear  of 
war,  but  from  our  love  of  justice  and  humanity.  That  proud 
spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  which  sustained  our  fathers 
in  the  successfal  assertion  of  their  rights  against  foreign  ag- 
gression, is  not  yet  sunk.  The  patriotic  fire  of  the  Revolu- 
tion still  t>ums  in  the  American  breast  with  a  holy  and  inex- 
tinguishable flame  and  will  conduct  this  nation  to  those  high 
destinies  which  are  not  less  the  reward  of  dignified  modera- 
Hon  dian  of  exalted  valor. 
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^^Bntwe  haye  borne  with  injury  until  forbearance  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  these  States,  purchased  and  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  our 
fifttherS)  jGrom  whom  we  received  them,  not  for  ourselves  only^ 
but  as  the  inheritance  of  our  posterity,  are  deliberately  and 
systematically  violated*  And  the  period  has  arrived  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
Congress  to  call  forth  the  patriotism  and  resources  of  the 
country.  By  the  aid  of  these  and  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  confidently  trust  we  shaU  be  enabled  to  procure  that  re- 
dress which  has  been  sought  lor  by  justice,  by  remonstrance, 
and  forbearance  in  vain.'' 

The  Rep<^  concluded  with  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
immediate  and  adequate  increase  of  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States. 

By  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  this  Report  was  re* 
ceived  with  loud  rejoicings.  It  expressed,  forcibly,  their  loiig 
cherished  resentments,  and  embodied,  in  definite  form,  the 
preparations  for  redress  which  they  had  long  desired  to  wit- 
ness. The  doctrines  of  that  report  were  thoroughly  and  em* 
phaticaUy  those  of  Mr.  Ci.ay.  It  was  through  their  influence 
that  he  had  been  led  to  appoint  upon  the  committee,  a  ma- 
jority of  members  known  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  War  with 
England,  as  the  only  alternative  that  remained  to  us,  if  we 
eared  to  preserve  our  national  honor ;  and  the  reception  it 
^met  from  the  people,  amply  justified  the  bold  confidence 
lie  had  reposed  in  their  patriotic  and  self-denying  virtue. 
But  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity  in  Congress,  nor  indeed 
among  the  active  politicians  throughout  the  country,  in  fitvor 
of  the  hostile  policy  recommended  by  the  President.    The 
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differenee  of  opinioa  on  the  subject  seemed  to  arise,  rather 
from  the  influence  of  previous  occurrences  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations, than  from  any  serious  doubt  concerning  their  existing 
aspect  The  difficulties  with  France,  sustained  as  that  na« 
tion  had  been  by  a  strong  party  in  our  own  country,  had 
aroused  a  feeling  of  ardent  admiration  of  her  haughty  foe  f 
and  had  given  birth  to  a  sentiment, — by  no  means  co-exten- 
sive with  that  of  disgust  at  the  excessive  adulation  which  had 
been  ready  to  offer,  in  sacrifice,  national  honor  and  indepen- 
dence, to  the  bare  name  of  the  French  Republic, — of  unrea- 
sonable reverence  and  awe-struck  wonder  at  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  British  monarchy.  In  Congress,  and  espe  • 
cially  in  its  lower  branch,  this  feeling  was  entertained  by  a 
body  of  men,  not  formidable  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  talent 
and  resolute  determination.  Added  to  this  was  a  firm  belief 
that  the  country  was  not  in  a  situation  to  carry  on  successful 
war  with  a  nation  so  powerful  and  so  unjrielding  as  England. 
The  Army  was  small  and  indifferently  supplied ;  the  Navy 
was  depressed ;  the  Treasury  empty ;  a  considerable  debt  on 
band,  and  the  general  resources  of  the  nation  undeveloped 
and  unavailable  in  an  offensive  warfare.  These  circumstan- 
ces had  weight  with  many  men  of  sound  judgment  and  of  an 
undoubted  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  their  country, 
which  shone  forth  with  even  increased  brightness  from 
their  unwillingness  to  subject  their  stability  to  the  peril  of  a 
long  contest  with  the  mightiest  nation  on  the  globe.  In  op- 
liosition  to  these  men  the  Republican  party,  as  it  was  called, 
had  champions  of  overwhelming  strength,  and  the  decided 
advantage  in  point  of  justice,  as  of  numbers.  At  their  head 
Blood  Mr.  Clat,  equal  to  the  noblest,  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  his  country's  good,  and  their  decided 
ioperior  in  cpmmwding  talent  and  in  the  boldnesa  and  vijpor 

8' 
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of  his  projected  plans.  On  the  6th  of  December  fhe  report 
was  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Its  positions  and 
recommendations  were  vindicated  by  Mr.  Portsr  in  a  brief 
and  lucid  argument,  and  the  reported  resolutions  were  adop- 
ted. For  several  days  they  were  then  discussed  in  the  House^ 
by  the  ablest  members  of  both  parties.  Mr.  Clat  being  in 
the  Chair,  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  upon  them.  The 
debate  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and  the 
general  tone  of  remark,  from  both  parties,  was  in  favor  of 
unbending  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain* 
There  were  some,  however,  who  were  decidedly  averse  to 
extreme  measures,  thinking  that  farther  negotiation  might 
produce  results  which  years  of  ardent  and  unremitted  expos- 
tulation had  failed  to  effect.  The  strongest  of  these  in  de- 
bate was  unquestionably  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia ;  and  his 
power  lay  rather  in  the  fierceness  of  his  personal  invective^ 
which  he  lavished,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  on  all  who  up- 
held measures  he  deemed  unwise,  and  in  the  splendid  elo- 
quence with  which  he  surrounded  every  subject  on  which  he 
spoke,  than  in  any  clearness  of  logical  reasoning  or  any  ef- 
fective appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  the  passion  of  his  hear* 
ers.  In  [his  remaiks  upon  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  he  had  menaced  the  advo 
cates  of  war  with  the  loss  of  their  political  power,  and  exal- 
ted the  power  of  England,  as  fiur  too  great  to  assail  and  defy, 
with  hopes  of  success.  He  protested,  with  great  violence, 
against  the  censure  bestowed  upon  those  suspected  of  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  and  vindicated  her 
hostility  to  France  as  a  contest  against  Bonaparte — ^^  a  tyrant 
who  ground  down  men  to  a  mere  machine  of  his  impious  and 
bloody  ambition."  He  and  his  colleagues  were  opposed,  on 
the  question  of  war,  by  aUe  men  of  the  Repnblioan  pM^r^-* 
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by  PoETBB.,  Chetkb,  G&umdy,  and  others ;  and  at  the  cloae 
of  the  debate  the  resolutioDs  were  succesaavely  adopted  1^ 
large  xtiajorities. 

The  subject  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  a  bill  was 
soon  returned  and  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
to  raise  a  military  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  six  thousand  already  voted.  Mr.  Clay  had  now 
an  opportunity  to  speak  upon  this  specific  recommendation 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  upon  the  general  question,  of  the  policy 
of  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  His  remarks  were 
calm  though  spirited — ^presenting  a  clear  and  conclusive  ar« 
gument  in  opposition  to  the  declamation  by  which  the 
coarse  of  the  President  had  been  assailed.  The  various  ob«- 
jections,  which  the  timid  advocates  of  a  peaceful  policy  had 
urged,  to  the  enlistment  of  an  army,  were  met  by  clear 
statements  and  by  demonstration  to  which  assent  could  not  be 

refused  ;  and  the  patriotism  of  the  House  was  most  eloquently 
invoked  in  aid  of  the  country  at  that  trying  crisis  of  our  nation- 
al affairs.  Several  unessential  amendments  were  afterwards 
proposed,  only  one  or  two  of  which  were  adopted,  and  the 
bill  finally  passed  its  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  94  to  34 ;  giv- 
ing a  much  greater  majority  in  its  favor  than  its  most  sanguine 
flriends,  previous  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  had  dared  to 
hope* 

The  action  of  Congress  met  the  cordial  approval  of  neari  j 
all  the  State  Legislatures ;  and,  at  an  early  day,  Kentucky 
arrayed  herself  by  the  side  of  those  who  pledged  their  whole 
resources,  in  aid  of  the  general  government,  in  opposition  to 
the  unjust  oppression  of  Great  Britain.  This  course  is  th^ 
honorable  to  her  atom  and  lugh  pMriotismy  from  Ike 
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hcif  thaly  being  an  mland  State,  the  sutfeved  no  dueol  9md 

nttnediale  injury  from  the  aggieanont  upon  oui  commeieo 
and  the  impDessment  of  our  seamen,  which  were  the  moit 

leriouf  cauaes  of  complaint  against  the  British  government. 

On  the  16th  of  December  a  series  of  lesolutions  was  adopted 

by  the  Legislature,  presenting,  in  a  nq[iid  sketch,  a  view  of 

the  wrongs  we  had  sustained,  declaring  that,  ^^  should  we 

tamely  submit,  the  world  ought  to  despise  us — ^we  should  de* 

qpise  ourselves — England  herself  would  despise  us;''  and 

thai,  ^^  when  she  should  learn  to  respect  our  rights,  we  shall 

hasten  to  forget  her  injuries ;"  and  resolving,  that,  ^^  as  war 

seems  j^bable,  so  four  as  we  have  any  existing  evidence  of  a 

sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Grreat  Bri- 

tain,  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  the  last  mite  of  her  strength 

and  resources,  will  contribute  them  to  maintain  the  contest 

and  support  the  right  of  their  country  against  such  lawless 

violations ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  are  prepared  to 

take  the  field  when  called  on."    Thus  nobly  was  Mr.  Cjuat 

sustained  in  the  decided  stand  he  had  taken,  by  the  Legisla* 

tme  of  his  own  confiding  State. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  the  other  recmn- 
Boendations  of  the  President  were  acted  upon ;  and  a  bill  waf 
reported  to  the  House,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  the 
Ck>mmittee  of  Foreign  Relations,  through  Mr.  Cheves,  theii 
chairman.  The  portions  which  made  large  appropriations  foi 
lepairing  the  vessels  ea  hand,  were  passed  by  laige  majori- 
tias,  with  but  little  debate.  The  section  of  the  bill  which 
provided  for  building  a  number  of  new  frigates,  f  ave  rise  U 
extended  and  animated  discussion.  Mr;  Cbkvss  moved  to  fill 
the  blank  with  tm  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rhea,  of  Tern 
to  sinitt  Mt  this  aeolMii  altsgeths;:^  wa^imevedtii^^ 


debate  4m  the  general  pdiey  of  the  war  with  Omat  Britlnli. 
Tke  motion  of  Mr.  Rhsa  vras  supported  by  himself)  by  Mr. 
Blacklsdoe,  of  N.  C.J  Mr.  Bom,  of  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  SiciLrB, 
of  Pa. ;  and  opposed,  in  extended  and  masterly  argmnents, 
by  the  Chairman  of  ^he  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr. 
CrKBtrcs,  Mr.  Clat,  and  several  ^ther  able  members-^e  dis- 
oossion  exten^ng  through  mMiy  dajTs.  The  argmnent  of 
Mr.  Clay,  though  it  glances  at  the  general  grounds  for  war, 
i»  directed  principally  to  a  vindication  of  the  Navy  from  the 
Mspicions  jealousy  to  which  it  is  often  subject ;  and  aims  to 
riiow  that  the  whole  Western  section  of  the  country  is  as  im- 
mediately benefited  by  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
val force  as  are  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  a  proud  proof  of  that 
ftdble  love  for  the  whole  Union,  in  distinction  from  sectional 
and  local  attachments,  which  has  alwajrs  distinguished  his 
pnblic  acts.  On  taking  the  question,  on  the  SSd  of  January, 
the  motion  to  strike  out  the  section  was  lost,  by  a  majority 

of  five  ;  but  the  next  day  a  motion  to  re-consider  prevailed, 
and  the  section  was  exscinded.    In  the  House,  when  the  bill 

was  reported  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  question 
of  agreeing  with  the  Committee,  to  strike  out  this  section  for 
building  additional  frigates,  was  discussed  on  the  34tfa  and 
subsequent  days ;  on  the  27th  the  vote  was  taken  and  the 
agreement  was  carried ;  62  ayes  to  69  nays.  So  this  part  of 
the  bill  failed  of  success  ;  but  the  remainder  was  carried  into 
efiect  with  so  much  energy,  and  the  naval  opemtions  weie 
conducted  with  so  much  vigor  and  military  skill,  that,  upon 
the  ocean,  our  gallant  force  performed  exploits  which,  by 
their  brillianf  daring  and  splendid  success,  amazed  the  old 
world  and  exalted  the  new.  Throughout  the  whole  stride 
Mr.  Clat  proved  himself  the  ardent  and  liberal  fiiend  of  tfce 
Hary.    He  afifradated  iin  imioitMion  in  Mtioaii  rtririnwu^ 
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IMid  eanfltaally  ad?ocated  its  increased  power  and  eficienty* 

la  the  debates  that  followed,  which  were  usually  of  bm 
minor  importance, — the  general  policy  of  the  goyemment| 

in  regard  to  her  foreign  relations,  having  already  been  marked 
out  and  the  chief  military  measures  decided  upon, — though 
prevented  by  his  official  station  from  any  general  participa^ 
tion, .  Mr.  Clay  gave  to  the  administration  of  President 
Madison  his  most  earnest  support.  He  was  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  party,  and  it  was  to  his  inspirii^ 
words,  in  no  slight  degree,  tliat  the  nation  was  indebted  for 
the  boldness  and  courage  with  which  she  entered  upon  the 
war. 

Previous  to  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  occupied  by  various  questions  of 
interest  and  importance.  The  papers  transmitted  to  CongroM 
by  the  President,  on  the  9th  of  March,  developing  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  through  a  Mr.  Hehbt, 
as  secret  agent,  to  sound  the  party  opposed  to  the  war,  with 
intent  to  divide  the  Union,  and  secure  the  Northern  section 
as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  awakened  the  deepest  indignation 
of  the  whole  country,  and  tended  to  arouse  a  bitter  hostility 
against  that  party,  though  the  name  of  not  a  single  American 
was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  treasonable  intrigues 
which  were  thus  exposed.  They  had  a  better  effect/ in  ex- 
hibiting  to  our  citissens  the  unscrupulous  fidelity  with  which 
their  ancient  enemy  adhered  to  the  unprincipled  maxim^ 
that  ^^  the  means  were  justified  by  the  end ;''  and  led  them  to 
*  jNigard,  with  fstr  more  suspicion,  the  professions  of  friendship 
imder  which  she  was  continually  seeking  to  cripple  our  grow- 
power  and  undermine  our  prosperity.    In  con  nee  tion  with 

hor  occarmncos,  their  inftuwce  was  to  ripen  the  sentiment 
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0f  the  American  people  for  war.  Still  there  was  o  feeling 
thronghoot  the  country,  which  was  sedulously  fostered  by 
the  leading  men  of  the  federal  party,  that  the  administration 
had  threatened  hostility  with  but  slight  intention  of  actually 
prosecuting  it :  a  long  time  had  now  elapsed  since  the  con- 
duct of  Ghreat  Britain  had  been  subject  of  complaint,  and  as 
yet  no  effectual  measures  of  resistance  had  been  adopted. 
The  commerce  of  the  nation  continued,  therefore,  to  be 
nearly  as  extended  as  before,  and  there  was  at  this  time  afloat 
upon  the  ocean  an  immense  amount  of  American  property, 
which,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  lost  to  ourselves  and 
ftll  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1812, 
therefore,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  recom- 
mending the  ^^  immediate  passage  of  an  embargo  on  all  ves- 
sels then  in  port  or  hereafter  arriving,  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days."  The  message  was  immediately  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Belations  and  a  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Pok- 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  debate  which  ensued  was  of  intense,  and  exciting  in- 
terest. Mr.  Clat  was  one  of  the  first  to  express  his  warmest 
satisfaction  at  the  proposal  of  this  measure.  ^^  I  approve  of 
it,"  said  he,  ^^  because  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  direct  precur- 
sor to  war."  He  sketched,  in  vivid  outline,  the  injuries  and 
wrongs  we  had  sustained  from  Great  Britain,  and  said  he 
pitied  that  man,  for  his  sense  of  honor,  who  would  not  repel 
them  by  open  and  avowed  hostility.  He  was  not  at  all  alarm- 
ed at  the  want  of  pieparation,  of  which  so  much  was  said  by 
gentlemen  op  the  other  side :  there  was  no  terror  m  the  war, 
ht^  said,  except  what  arose  from  its  novelty.  ^*  As  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  member  of  that  House  he  felt  proud  that  the  ex- 
ecutive bad  recommended  the  measure." 
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Mr.  Rahdolph  opposed  the  embargo  with  all  hk  wonder- 
ful power,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  li  an 
initial  step  to  war — ^but  as  a  subterfuge — a  retreat  from  bat* 
tie.  ^^  Sir,"  said  he,  ^^  we  are  now  in  secret  conclaye  :  die 
ejes  of  the  surrounding  world  axe  not  upon  us ;  but  the  eyes 
of  God  behold  our  doings.  He  knows  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
Shall  we  deliberate  upon  this  subject  with  the  spirit  of  so- 
briety and  candor,  or  with  that  spirit  which  has  too  often 
characterised  our  discussions  like  the  present  ?"  <^  We  ought 
to  realize,"  he  said,  ^^  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  that 
Grod  who  knows  our  thoughts  and  motives,  and  to  whom  we 
must  render  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.'' 
He  treated  the  proposed  declaration  of  war  as  too  absurd  a 
measure  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  ^^  What  fiew  cause 
of  war,"  he  asked,  ^^  or  of  an  embargo  has  arisen  within  the 
last  twelve  months  1  The  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  is  settled : 
no  new  principles  of  blockade  have  teen  interpolated  in 
the  laws  of  nations.  Every  man  of  candor  would  ask  why 
we  did  not,  then,  go  to  war  twelve  months  ago." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  reply,  uttered  words  burning  with  patriotic 
zeal  and  concern  for  the  honor  of  his  country.  ^'  The  gen- 
tleman from  Viiginia,"  he  said,  '^  need  not  have  reminded 
them,  in  the  manner  he  had,  of  that  Being  who  watched 
over  and  surrounded  them.  From  this  sentiment  we  should 
draw  very  different  conclusions  from  those  which  occurred  to 
him.  It  ought  to  influence  them  to  that  patriotism  and  to  a 
display  of  those  high  qualifications  so  much  more  honorable 
to  the  human  character."  ^^  And  now,"  said  he,  ^^  the  gen- 
fleman  asks,  what  nei0  cause  of  war  has  been  avowed  1  The 
afiair  of  the  Chesapeake  is  settled,  to  be  sure,  but  only  to 
paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  country.    Has  Gneat  Britain  abMia* 
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«d  from  impressing  our  seamen — from  depredating  upon  our 
property  ?  We  have  complete  proof,  in  her  capture  of  our 
shipsi  in  her  exciting  our  frontier  Indians  to  hostility,  and  m 
her  sending  an  emissary  to  our  cities  to  excite  civil  war,  that 
she  will  do  everything  to  destroy  us :  our  resolution  and  spirit 
are  our  only  dependence.  Although  I  feel  warm  upon  this 
subject,"  said  he,  '^  I  pride  myself  upon  those  feelings,  and 
should  despise  myself  if  I  were  destitute  of  them." 

The*  debate  was  continued  at  considerable  length.  Mr. 
RAimoLra  repeated  his  opposition  to  the  war  and  to  the  em- 
bai^o,  and  declared  that  he  had  ^'  known  gentlemen  not  in- 
ferior, in  gallantry,  in  wisdom,  in  experience,  in  the  talents 
of  a  statesman,  to  any  upon  the  floor,  consigned  to  oblivion^ 
for  advocating  a  war  upon  the  public  sentiment."  Mr.  Clay 
pointed  him  to  the  glowing  and  patriotic  resolutions  of  four- 
teen State  Legislatures,  for  the  indications  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  said  that  there  were  no  divisions  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States ;  Federalists  and  Republicans  were  uni- 
ted for  war.  Hon.  Josiah  Quiitcy,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed' 
the  embargo,  with  all  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  which  he 
was  confessedly  master.  He  treated  it  as  an  act  of  treason 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  its  enactment  as  an  out- 
rage upon  common  sense.  He  avowed  that  he,  with  some 
of  his  colleagues,  had  sent  expresses  to  the  Eastern  cities, 
announcing  the  undoubted  establishment  of  an  embargo,  that 
merchants  there  might  sail  their  ships  before  it  should  go 
into  force.  ^<  We  did  it,"  said  he,  *^  to  escape  into  the  jaws 
of  the  British  lion  and  of  the  French  tiger — ^which  are  places 
of  repose,  of  joy  and  delight,  when  compared  with  the  grasp 
and  iang  of  this  hyena  embargo."  Mr.  Clay,  and  his  fel- 
tofW  lepnUieans,  replied  to  all  this  wrathful  deolamatioB  bjr 
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Bpirited  appeals  to  the  sense  of  honor,  which  should  alway 
arouse  to  arms  in  revenge  for  national  insult ;  and  gave  clear 
detailed  statements  of  the  leal  strength  and  resources  of  ibm 
country.  The  bill  was  read  twice  the  day  it  was  repocted  t 
a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Boyd,  of  N.  J«,  to  amend  by  establisb- 
ing  the  embargo  for  120  days,  instead  of  60,  was  lost,  by  & 
vote  of  two  to  one ;  and  the  bill,  on  the  3d,  was  finally  pav- 
ed, by  the  decisive  vote  of  70  to  41.  The  bill  was  then  sent 
to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  amended  by  substituting  ninety 
days,  instead  of  sixty^  as  the  term  for  which  the  embaiga 
should  be  continued.  Thus  amended  it  became  a  law^  by  ih^ 
concurrence  of  the  House  and  the  signature  of  the  President^ 
which  it  received  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Thus  was  taken  by  the  nation  the  first  preliminary  slep  Uy 
a  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  received 
with  general  favor  by  the  people,  although  in  difierent  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  it  was  opposed  from  the  ^  same  motives 
which  had  prompted  hostility  to  its  enactment.  The  a|tei&- 
tion  of  Congress  was  now  engaged  in  making  effective  prepa^ 
ration  for  the  contest,  which  was  clearly  inevitable.  To  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  republican  members  of  the 
House,  there  seemed  to  be  an  unreasonable  delay  in  bringing^ 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  feared  that  the  temporizing  policy 
which  had  been,  to  too  great  an  extent,  pursued,  would  re- 
press the  spirit  of  hostility  and  relax  the  energies  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which,  it  was  evident,  could 
not  with  honor  be  avoided.  Negotiations  were  still  carried 
on  with  Mr.  Foster,  the  acting  British  minister,  and  at  vari- 
ous times  he  held  out  hopes  that  an  amicable  adjuftaient  oC 
e)dsting  difficulties  might  be  effected.  But  it  was,  tlu  oughoal, 
s^dent,  thai  no  concession  wibm  purposed ;  and  it  v  m  rofo^v 
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ed  tbat  ardsjpuUttian  of  membevi  •hould^  in  a  oanferenoe  mlb 
PieflideaA  B/Udiboit,  uige  upcm  him  the  necessity  of  mora  ao^: 
tivo  ami  vigroious  preparation,  and  of  a  speedy  dedaratioii  »f 
hostilities.  Mr.  Clat,  at  this  formal  meeting,  explained  te 
the  President  the  feelings  of  Congress  and  of  the  People  on 
the  subject  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  urged  the  futility  of 
seeking  finr  a  peaceful  adjustment,  and  insisted  upon  cutting^ 
^jdiiMrt  the  aignment  with  her  minister,  which  had  long  sineei^ 
been  exhausted,  and  appealing  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  * 
battles  for  the  vindication  of  oar  rights.  The  same  pcdiey 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Clay  in  all  his  remarks,  both  in  and  out  '■ 
of  Congress :  and  in  his  appointment  of  Committees  and  in 
the  general  discharge  of  his  oiBcial  duties  his  efforts  were, 
constantly  directed  to  the  same  object.  The  President  him- 
self^ thoi^h  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  conviction  thai 
war  was  inevitable,  manifested  extreme  caution,  and  even 
tutoidily  in  entering  upon  it :  and  a  portion  of  his  cabinet, 
especially  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gallativ, 
were  strenously  opposed  to  a  hostile  policy.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  however.  President  Madisok  transmitted  to  the  House 
a  Message,  in  which  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  Great  Brit* 
ain  against  the  United  States,  were  summed  up  in  a  clear, 
forcible  and  eloquent  sketch  :  the  eflfbrts  we  had  made  to  ob- 
tain redress,  with  their  fruitless  results,  were  detailed,  and 
the  message  recommended,  to  the  early  consideration  of 
Congress,  the  question  whether  the  United  States  should 
^<  continue  passive  under  these  progressive  usurpations  and 
diese  accumulating  wrongs,  or,  opposing  force  to  force  in  de- 
fence of  their  natural  rights,  should  eomniit  a  just  cause  into 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events."  On  the 
18th  the  Committee  of  Foreignf  Relations,  ta  whicL  the  Mes« 
sige  was  referred,  made  a  long  report  in  vindicadcm  of  their 
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of  an  ^^  immediate  appeal  to  Aems  >''  on 
tke  same  day  the  act  of  declaration  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  became  a  law,  and  on  the  19th  the  ProclamaF- 
tion  of  War  was  issued  by  the  President. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Clay  became 
inTolyed  in  a  personal  difficulty  with  Mr.  Randolph  of  Va.^ 
which,  as  well  for  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  the  strict  anA 
dignified  maintenance  of  the  rules  of  the  House  under  the 
speakership  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  for  subsequent  occurrences,  may 
be  a  proper  subject  of  allusion.  On  the  Friday  preyious  to 
the  Monday  set  down  for  the  intended  declaration  of  war,  Mr. 
Raitdolph  rose  to  address  the  House.  Although  perfectly 
aware  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  whole  discussion  was  in- 
tended to  be  secret,  be  had  no  scruple  in  proceeding  to  debate 
it  in  public,  and  for  some  time  went  on  in  his  speech,  violently 
opposing  the  intended  hostility  and  vindicating  Great  Britain 
from  the  accusation  of  having  unjustly  wronged  the  United 
States ;  founding  his  strictures  upon  vague  rumors  of  intended 
action,  which  had  reached  his  ears,  and  upon  a  casual  re- 
mark which  he  overheard,  made  by  Mr.  Clay  to  a  third  mem- 
oer  of  Congress,  in  private  conversation.  For  some  time  ho 
proceeded  without  interruption,  until,  at  length,  he  was  calU 
ed  to  order  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  ground  that  his  remarks 
were  irrelevant — no  motion  being  before  the  House.  Mr. 
Bibb,  who  was  temporarily  in  the  chair,  allowed  him  to*  pro- 
ceed. He  began  by  thanking  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  respite 
he  had  given  him,  and  was  about  to  launch  again  into  his 
aigument,  when  Mr.  Calbouv  said  he  would  again  gratify 
kim  by  an  opportunity  to  rest  himself,  and  again  called  him 
to  oidet.  Mr.  Clay  hv^ing  resumed  the  chair,  decided  that 
liB  mmt  vednee  his  intended  motion  to  writing  and  pMs  it  to 


the  ckair^  cad  that  it  most  albo  receive  a  second.  Mr.  Rav- 
JDOLPB  appealed  from  the  decision,  ^hich  was  sustained  by  a 
vote  of  07  to  42.  <'  Then,  sit,"  said  Mr.  R.,  «  under  the 
compulsion  to  submit  my  motion  in  writing,  I  offer  it.''  Mr. 
Clat  lepUed  that  he  ^^  could  do  as  he  chose  about  it-«>there 
was  no  compulsion  in  the  case*"  The  resolution  was  then 
read,  declaring  that,  ^<  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  in- 
expedient to  resort  to  war  with  Great  Britain."  The  Speaker 
decided  that  this  could  not  be  debated  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House.  Mr.  Randolph  appealed,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Macon,  withdrew  his  appeal.  The  House 
then  voted  not  to  receive  the  resolution ;  72  to  37.  Mr. 
Randoi«pb  upon  this  published  an  inflammatory  appeal  to  his 
constituents,  from  the  tyranny  which  he  alleged  was  threat- 
ening to.  destroy  all  freedom  of  debate,  and  addressed  them 
on  the  general  policy  of  Uie  administration  in  a  very  violent 
and  declamatory  style.  He  treated  the  question  of  war  as 
one  which  a  few  politicians  in  Congress  were  seeking  to  de- 
cid<^,  merely  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  con- 
sistency, and  without  any  referent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  ^  and  besought  those  to  whom  he  wrote  not  to  sanc- 
tion the  attempted  declaration.  His  principal  complaint, 
however,  was  the  decjfnon  of  Mr.  Clay^  which  had  forbidden 
his.  discussion  of  the  question.  To  this  communication  Mr* 
Clat  replied,  in  a  card  to  the  editor  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligeii^er.;  ably  vindicating  the  decision,  and  explaining 
tlu^t  it  settled  these  two  prmciples :  ^^  that  the  House  had  a 
^ght  ^  know,  through  its  organ,  the  specific  motion  which 
a  m^ber  intends  making,  before  he  undertakes  to  aigue  it 
at  lajge,  and  that  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  determining  whether  it  will  consider  it,  at  the  particular 
time  when  offered^  prior  to  his  thus  proceeding  to  argue  it«*^ 
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Mr.  Clay  took  no  notice  of  the  declamatory  portioii  of  libr. 
Rahdolph's  letter 9  but  confined  himself  to  a  complete  iefuta- 
lion  of  his  argument  against  the  propriety  of  the  decision  he 
had  made.  It  was  regarded  as  completely  satisfactory ;  and 
the  principles  thus  established  haye  since  been  idniformly 
recognized  and  enforced  in  the  Congressional  debates. 

We  were  now  fairly  engaged  in  a  war  with  Gkeat  Britain. 
How  anxioiuily  our  government  had  sought  to  avoid  it,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  international  correspondence  #hich  pre- 
ceded its  declaration,  and  is  still  further  evinced  by  that 
which  immediately  followed  it.  On  the  20th  of  June,  only  a 
week  after  the  Proclamation  was  issued,  the  Secretary  of 
State  authorized  our  Charge  des  Affaires  in  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
JovATHAH  Russell,  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty ;  at  first,  on  condition  that  the  British  Or- 
ders  in  Council  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  unpresB- 
ment  of  seamen  from  our  vessels  should  be  discontinued;  and^ 
afterwards,  without  any  stipulations  whatever.  These  peace- 
ful overtures  were  haughtily  rejected,  and  the  ministry  re- 
fused to  treat  with  us  at  all,  unless  we  would  recall  our  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  cease  all  acts  of  hostility 
against  British  subjects  and  British  property.  These  attempts 
on  the  part  of  our  government  to  procure  a  friendly  settle- 
ment of  our  complaints  were  continued  until  the  middle  of 
September.  At  an  interview  held  on  the  17th  of  that  months 
Lord  Castlsreagh  spoke,  with  manifest  impatience,  of  the 
coQtiniied  hopes  that  were  entertained  by  American  Commit- 
sioners  that  the  right  of  impressment  would  ever  be  relinqfuish- 
ed ;  he  had  the  assurance  to  say  that  <^  vwr  friends  in  Congress 
had  been  so  confident  in  that  mistake  that  they  had  ascribed 
the  fiulure  of  such  oa  arrangevient  solely  to  the  misconduct 
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«f  the  American  goyeniment."  All  the  pn>po0itidiMi  of  Mr. 
HvESthhy  which  were  extremely  temperate  and  liberal,  were 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ibrbid  any  hope  of  amicable  ad- 
justment. The  British  went  so  far  in  their  insolent  demands 
as  to  ask  of  om*  minister,  if  the  '<  United  States  wonld  Mh^ 
wp  the  native  British  seamen  who  might  be  naturalized  in 
Anierica  ;''  and  Lord  Castlebcagh  said,  tawitingly  and  loftl* 
ly,  that  ^<  if  the  American  government  was  so  anxious  to  g€t 
-Hd^qf  the  vHWy  it  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  oti 
the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council." 


After  this  contemptuous  rejection  of  their  oflfers  of  peaee^ 
nothing,  of  course,  remained  to  the  United  States,  but  td 
-pitMtecute  the  war,  by  sea  and  by  land,  with  the  utmost  pbs- 
iiible  vigor.  Sad  reverses  had  already  overtaken  our  arms  iti 
ieveral  engagements,  and  the  surrender  of  a  laige  fbree 
%ith  the  important  post  of  Detroit,  by^Vjeneral  Hull,  und^r 
•etrcumstances  which  made  it  almost  certain  that  he  had  been 
purchased  by  the  British,  had  fired  with  indignation  a  largie 
jN^rtion  of  our  people,  though  it  had  dispirited  the  rest  and 
rendered  them  almost  hopeless  as  to  the  issue.  Strong  forces 
of  volunteer  troops  had  been  embodied  in  the  states  of  Ken- 
tttbky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia — and  a  laige  portion 
'&t  them  had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Genend  Harrisoit,  an  officer  of  the  highest  galltatry  and 
ittuil,  destined  to  operate  in  the  Michigan  territory,  to  relieve 
im  mnportant  post  and  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  hos- 
^ly  of  the  Savages,  whose  alliance  the  British,  with  a  bar- 
tiMty  seldom  equaled  in  the  warfare  of  civili^d  nations, 
ftad  not  scrupled  to  secure.  Our  troops,  under  Gen.  VAir 
^^UnrtsELAEH  had  been  repulsed,  with  disastrous  Iota,  in  an 
^ttfcinfe  on  one  of  tbaianemys  posts  dear  Niagvra.    HMtpkHu 
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of  invading  Canada  from  its  western  frontior,  upon  the 
«e88  of  which  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory  had  been  mainly 
huilt,  were  thus  entirely  frustrated  -,  and  it  became  neGe»> 
aary  to  direct  our  efforts  to  some  other  quarter.  An  unex- 
pected difficulty  had  also  arisen  from  the  refusal  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  some  of  the  States  to  furnish  the  required  detach^ 
juents  of  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier. 
The  establishment  of  the  principle  on  which  this  refusal  was 
founded,  would  seem  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nation  to 
a  most  alarming  degree ;  and  there  was,  at  the  time^  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  contest,  under  these'  circum- 
stances,  could  not  but  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americaa 
armies  and  the  disgrace  of  our  arms.  But  the  exploits  of  ou 
gallant  privateers,  and  of  our  ships  upon  the  ocean,  had  been 
as  successful  and  as  honorable  as  could  be  desired.  Our  trade 
had  been  successfully  protected  by  the  squadron  of  frigates 
under  Commodore  Rodgeas,  and  the  capture  of  the  Biitidi 
frigate  Guerriere,  by  the  Constitution,  Commodore  Huix, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  gallantry,  won  for  that  officer 
the  highest  praise,  and  for  his  country's  navy  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

On  the  8d  of  December,  1812,  the  twelfth  Congress  con- 
vened in  its  second  session ;  and  on  the  4th  President  Hao^ 
SON, — ^who  had  been  re-elected  by  a  respectable  majority^ 
over  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  candidate  of  the  Federal 
party, — ^transmitted  to  that  body  his  annual  message.  It 
sketched,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  events  of  the  war,  as  fitf  as 
it  had  advanced,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  honor 
and  patriotism  of  the  Representatives  of  American  freemen^ 
to  vindicate  their  wrongs,  and  prosecute  the  contest  upon 
which  they  had  so  boldly  entered.    The  Treasury  leceiptti 
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of  the  year  had  been  about  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  inclu- 
ding a  loian  of  nearly  six.    A  bill  for  the  increase  of  the 
Nayy  was  inunediately  passed  by  Congress ;  and,  on  the  5t4th 
of  December,  the  Military  Committee  in  the  House  adopted 
a  bill  to  raise,  in  addition  to  the  e^qsting  military  jsstablish- 
jnent  of  the  United  States,  a  regular  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men — ^making  fifty  thousand  in  the  whole — ^for  one  year,  un- 
less they  should  be  sooner  discharged.     The  consideration  of 
the  bill  was  delayed  a  day  or  two,  by  the  death  of  a  member, 
and  other  causes,  but  was  soon  entered  upon  and  for  some 
time  engaged  the  ardent  attention  of  the  House.     The  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  army  was  strenuously  and  most  ably 
opposed  by  Randolph,  Pitkin,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
who  had,  from  the  first,  been  prominent  denouncers  of  the 
war.    On  the  29th  Mr.  Clay  moved  an  amendment,  to  re- 
peal the  laws  allowing  a  bounty  of  land  to  recruits,  on  the 
ipround  that  they  had  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  the  ob- 
ject proposed  ;  that  the  land  would,  in  the  end,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  speculators ;  and  that  an  increase  of  the  bounty,  in 
money,  would  be  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
government  and  recruits.     The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee,  but  afterwards  rejected  by  the  House.     On  the 
5th  of  January,  1813,  Mr.  Quincy  made  a  most  powerful 
speech  against  the  main  bill.    It  was  one  of  the  most  vie- 
.lent  and  abusive  ever  delivered  on  that  floor ;  and  it  called 
forth,  fiom  Mr.  Clay,  one  of  the  most  scorching  and  elo- 
quent replies  recorded  in  the  history  of  Parliamentary  debate0« 
The  spirit  of  Mr.  Quistcy's  remarks  may  be  gathered  from 
the  recorded  report ;  but  many  of  its  bitterest  expressions — 
aome  of  which,  those  present  have  declared,  <'  produced  dis- 
gust on  all  sides  of  the  House" — were  never  preserved ;  and 
the  whole  speech  was^  in  other  respects,  greatly  softened  m 
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its  tone.  He  denounced^  as  one  of  the  most  wanton  aittt 
wicked  acts  ever  contemplated,  by  any  nation,  the  proposeA 
invasion  of  Canada,  and  declared,  that  he  ^^  could  not  be- 
lieve that  for  the  offences  of  a  nation  three  thousand  milM 
distant,  we  were  justified  in  visiting  with  fire  and  sword,  ab 
innocent,  unoffending  people,  who  were  tied  to  us  by  acts  of 
friendly  intercourse  and  neighborhood."  <^  Since  the  inva- 
sion of  the  bucaneers,"  said  he,  ^^  there  is  nothing  itx  his 
tory  like  this  war.  The  disgrace  of  our  armies  is  celeBtial 
glory,  compared  to  the  disgrace  inflected  on  our  country  by 
this  invasion — yet  it  is  called  a  war  for  glory !  Glory  7  Yes^ 
such  glory  as  that  of  the  tiger,  when  he  tears  the  bowels  from 
tbe  lamb,  filling  the  wilderness  with  its  savage  roan.  Thk 
glory  of  Zenghis  Khan,  without  his  greatness — the  glory  dt 
Bonaparte.  Far  from  me  and  mine,  and  ftur  from  niy  conn- 
try  be  such  glory !"  Mr.  Quihcy  characterised  those  who 
opposed  the  sentiments  he  had  advanced,  as  ^^'creatures 
household  troops,  who  lounge  for  what  they  can  pick  op 
about  the  government  house — ^who  come  here,  and,  with 
their  families,  live  and  suck  upon  the  breast  of  the  treasury 
—toad-eaters,  who  live  on  eleemosynary,  ill-purchased 
courtesy,  upon  the  palace,  swallow  great  men's  spittles,  and 
get  judgeships,  and  wonder  at  the  fine  sights,  and  fine  rooms, 
and  fine  company^  and,  most  of  all,  wonder  how  they  them* 
selves  got  there/'  '  ^  But,"  he  said,  '^  he  had  conversed  npOD 
the  question  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  Masm 
chusetts ;  with  men  hanging  over  the  plough  and  on  iHb 
spade — judicious,  honest,  patriotic,  sober  men,  who,  if  it 
were  requisite,  and  their  sense  of  moral  duty  went  along  with 
the  war,  would  fiy  to  the  standard  of  their  country  at  ftSB 
winding  of  a  horn,  but  who  now  hear  yours  with  the  saais 
indiflferenee  they  would  have  have  heard  a  Jew'i-hirp  dr  % 
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lyMiijo— because  they  are  disgusted  with  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  war.^'  Those  in  the  House  who  favored  the  war,  he 
stigidatised  as  ^^  yonng  politicians,  with  the  pin-feathen  yet 

unshedy  the  shell  still  sticking  upon  them — ^perfectly  unfledg- 
ed, though  they  fluttered  and  cackled  on  the  floor — ^who  fa- 
vored  such  extravagant  and  ignorant  opinions  of  a  very  proud 
nation.''    He  justified  his  harshness  of  language  by  saying, 
that,  ^^  it  would  ill  become  a  man  whose  family  had  been 
two  centuries  settled  in  the  State,  and  whose  interests,  con- 
nections, and  affections,  were  exclusively  American,  to  shrink 
from  his  duty  for  the  yelping  of  those  blood-hound  mongrels 
who  were   kept  in  pay  to  hunt  down  all  who  opposed  the 
court — a  pack  of  mangy  hounds,  of  recent  importation — their 
backs  still  sore  with  the  stripes  of  European  castigation,  and 
their  necks  yet  maikedwith  the  check-collar."   Mr.QuiNCV 
argued,  or,  rather,  inveighed  at  length  against  the  French  as- 
cendancy, under  which,  he  maintained,  the  advocates  of  war 
were  acting,  and  mingled  with  his  remarks  a  coarse  diatribe 
against  ex-President  Jefferson,  then  enjoying,  in  retirement, 
the  ease  he  had  so  richly  deserved  by  a  life  of  devotion  to 
the  public  service.    These  quotations  from  his  speech  have 
been  necessary,  in  order  properly  to  appreciate  portions  of 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Clat,  and,  especially,  to  justify  these  per- 
•onal  passages,  in  which  Mr.  Quincy  received  tenfold  meas- 
oie  for  the  invective  he  had  poured  upon  the  heads  of  his  op- 
pcments.    This  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful in  this  collection.  The  reply  to  Mr,  Quincy,  ^'  whom," 
•aid  he,  ^^  no  sense  of  decency  or  propriety  could  restrain  from 
soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he  treads,"  has  few  parallels,  in 
point  of  severity,  in  the  language  ;  while  that  portion  of  % 
which* sketches  the  piteous  condition  of  American  seamen, 
bid  in  British  bonds,  and  in  vain  asking  of  their  own  gov- 
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axnineiit  that  protection  which  their  services  and  their  siiflbi 
ings  had  merited,  is  moving  and  eloquent  beyond  example. 
A  note  to  the  speech,  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  that 
date  says,  that,  ^^  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pathetic  effect 
produced  by  that  part  of  it.  The  day  was  chilling  cold ;  yet 
there  were  few  who  did  not  testify  to  the  sensibility  excited. '^ 

The  discussion  of  the  Army  Bill,  in  the  House,  was  con- 
tinued for  many  days,  and  was  conducted  with  the  very  high- 
est ability.  Under  the  latitude  of  debate  allowed,  it  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embmce  the  whole  policy,  foreign  and  do-> 
mestic,  of  the  administration.  The  decided  stand  taken  and 
maintained  with  so  much  eloquence  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  favor  of 
the  war,  awakened  fresh  life  among  the  people,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  animation  and  vigor  with  which  it  was 
afterwards  waged.  His  eloquence  and  arguments,  also,  hatf 
great  weight  with  the  members  of  Congress ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1813,  the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  military 
force,  to  which  he  had  given  so  ardent  a  support,  was  passed 
in  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  42.  In  the  Senate,  some 
few  unimportant  amendments  were  made,  which  were  speedi^ 
ly  adopted  in  the  lower  branch,  and  on  the  16th  the  bill  be . 
came  a  law,  by  the  signature  of  the  President. 

On  the  10th  of  February  the  electoral  votes  for  President 
were  formerly  counted  in  Congress — ^when  it  appeared  that 
138  had  been  cast  for  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Madison,  and  89 
for  Hon.  De  Witt  Clintost,  of  New  York.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman had  been  nominated,  first,  by  an  authorized  Commit- 
tee of  his  native  State ;  and  his  election  was  urged,  in  an  able 
address,  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  as  well  as  of  oppoei- 
lion  to  the  system  of  Congreasioiuil  nominations  to  the  Pien- 
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dentyy — Mr.  Madison  having  been  proposed  for  reflection" 
in  caucus  by  the  Republican  members  of  Congress.    He  was 
a  most  able  and  accomplished  statesman^  and  had  been,  ori- 
ginally, opposed  to  the  war :  so  that  his  defeat  was  regarded  as ' 
a  signal  triumph  by  the  Republican  party. 

Congress  re-assembled  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  Mr.  Glat 
was  again  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  receiving  89  votes, 
in  opposition  to  Hon.  TisfOTinr  Pitkin,  who  received  64.   The 
message  of  President  Madison  transmitted  on  the  26th,.  gave 
a  brief  dnd  lucid  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
contained  an  allusion  to  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the*' 
war  had  been  waged  by  the  British,  who,  it  declared,  were  * 
<^  adding  to  the  savage  fury  of  it  on  one  frontier,  a  system  of  ^ 
plunder  and  conflagration  on  the  other,  equally  forbidden  by ' 
respect  for  national  character  and  by  the  established  rules  of 
civilized  warfare."     This  mention  of   the  sufferings  and 
wrongs  of  his  gallant  countrymen,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  Mr.  Clat  :  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  message, 
he  called  attention  to  that  portion  of  its  contents,  and,  in  a 
few  most  eloquent  remarks,  expressed  his  abhorrence  ^  the 
outrages  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  British  armies 
and  their  savage  allies,  declaring  that,  ^^  if  they  should  be  ' 
found  to  be  as  public  report  had  stated  them,  they  called  for 
the  indignation  of  all  Christendom,  and  ought  to  be  embod- 
ied in  an  authentic  document,  which  might  perpetuate  them  ^ 
on  the  page  of  history."    Upon  his  motion,  and  without  op- 
position or  division,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  referring  this  • 
portion  of  the  President's  message  to  a  Select  Committee. . 
Towards  the  close  of  the  session  a  Report  was  made  by  Mr. 
Macov  on  behalf  of  this  Committee,  in  which  a  mass  of  tes- 
tinMmy  was  jabmitted,  exhibiting,  in  the  cleaiest  nanner^ . 
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Uke  inhnmftn  outrages  repeatedly  perpetrated  upon  Aaaeii. 
can  prifloners^  by  the  Indian  allies  of  British  troops,  and  of* 
ten  uivler  the  eye  of  British  offioers.  It  closed  with  a  resdo- 
tion  lequesting  the  President  to  lay  before  the  House^  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,  all  the  instances  of  departure,  by  the 
British,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  conducting  war  among 
civilised  nations. 

Congress  had  assembled  under  auspicious  ciicumstaaces. 
The  fortune  of  war,  which  at  its  commencement,  seemed  so 
much  against  us,  had  turned  in  our  fayor  ;  and  signal  victo- 
ries, by  sea  and  by  land,  had  repeatedly  crowned  the  Amer- 
ican arms.  A  fifth  naval  victory  had  been  added  to  the  glory 
of  our  maritime  exploits  by  Capt.  Lawrence  of  the  Hornet, 

who.  With  but  eighteen  guns,  had  captured,  after  a  brisk  and 

• 

gallant  action  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  British  sloop  of  wiir, 
Peacock,  Capt.  Peake,  carrying  twenty-two  guns  and  130 
men^  the  latter  losing  her  captain  and  nine  men  with  thirty 
wounded,  while  our  loss  was  but  one  killed  and  two  wounded* 
York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  had  been  captured  by 
the  army  of  the  centre,  in  connection  with  a  naval  force  on 
Lake  Ontario,  under  (Sen.  Dea&born,  while  the  issue  of  the 
seige  of  Fort  Meigs,  under  Gen.  Harbison  had  won  for  that 
oiAoer,  high  and  distinguished  laurels  for  bravery  and  military 
skill.  As  early  as  September  of  the  previous  year,  the  £m- 
4p^  peror  Alexander  of  Russia,  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Adams,  our 

Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  his  intention  to  ofier  his  media- 
lim  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  pro- 
potilita  had  been  favorably  received  and  assurances  had  been 
givisn  to  the  Emperor,  of  the  earnest  desire  of  our  govern- 
■mt,  that  the  interest  of  Russia  might  femain  entirely  unaf» 
fcotid  by  the  A-rMting  ffar  between  us  and  England ;  anA 
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llMino  more  intimate  conDecUons  with  France  would  be  form- 
ed by  the  Unite^d  Slates.  With  these  assurances  the  Emperor 
h{Ml.  been  highly  gratified,  and  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
1813,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  M.  Daschkoft, 
had  formally  proffered  the  mediation  of  his  government, 
which  was  readily  accepted  by  the  President.  It  was  reject- 
ed,  however,  by  the  British  government,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  our  own,  on  the  ground  that  their  commercial  and  maritime 
rights  would  not  thereby  be  as  effectually  secured  as  they 
deemed  necessary  ;  but,  accompanying  the  rejection,  was  an 
expression  of  willingness  to  treat  directly  with  the  United 
States,  either  at  Gottenburg  or  at  London ;  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Emperor  was  requested  in  favor  of  such  an  ar- 

• 

raogement.  In  consequence  of  the  friendly  offer  of  the 
Russian  government,  Messrs.  Albert  Gallatik  and  Jamxs 
A.  Batabd,  had  been  sent  to  join  our  resident  Minister,  Mr. 
Adams,  as  Envoys  Extraordinary,  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
proposal  of  the  British  Ministry,  to  treat  with  us  at  Gotten- 
burg, was  soon  after  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Clat  and  Jona- 
than Russell  were  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  the  three 
Plenipotentiaries  then  in  Russia,  to  conduct  the  negotiations. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  1814,  Mr.  Clay  accordingly  resigned 
his'^eat  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  an  eloquent  and  appro- 
priate address.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  House,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  re- 
sponsible office,  and  soon  after  sailed  on  his  foreign  mission. 

There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  selection,  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  of  Mr.  Clay  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
flioners,  charged  with  the  high  duty  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  our  ancient  and  powerful  foe.  He  bad  been 
foremost  in  denouncing  her  aggressions  upon  our  rights  and 


«» 
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hifl  voice  had  aroused  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  grievance* 
and  wrongs  we  had  sustained  at  her  hands.  The  vigor 
which  his  counsek  inspired  into  the  National  Legislature^ 
had  greatly  contributed  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  the 
contest,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  he  had  always  and 
80  eloquently  defined  the  principles  and  rights,  in  defence  of 
which  we  fought,  made  him  a  peculiarly  suitable  person  to 
aid  in  insisting  upon  their  full  recognition  as  the  sole  condi- 
tion on  which  permanent  peace  could  be  secured. 

An  intention  was  at  first  entertained  of  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiation at  London,  as  more  likely  to  result  in  the  conclu- 
sion  of  peace,  but  Ghent  was  finally  fixed  upon  with  the  ap- 
probation of  our  government,  as  a  more  eligible  point  than 
either  of  the. others  that  had  been  suggested.  On  the  part 
of  the  Britith  government.  Lord  Gambier,  Henrt  Goulbubk, 
Esq.  and  Dr.  William  Adams  had  been  appointed  Commis- 
sioners.   They  arrived  at  Ghent  on  the  6th  of  August,  1814» 

m 

all  the  American  Plenipotentiaries  being  present,  except  Mr. 
Gallatin,  who  arrived  soon  after.  In  the  negotiation  which 
succeeded,  the  British  Commissioners  had  the  decided  advan- 
tage arising  from  their  proximity  to  their  government,  which 
enable  them  the  more  readily  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Min- 
istry and  thus  to  enlist  upon  their  side  all  the  strength  of  the 
British  cabinet ;  while  our  Embassadcurs,  by  reason  of  their, 
remoteness  from  home,  were  under  the  necessity  of  deciding 
upon  tne  spot  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  all  the  ques- 
tions that  necessarily  arose  during  the  discussion.  Whenever 
a  note  of  any  importance  was  received  by  the  British  Com- 
missioners from  ours,  (as  we  learn  by  one  of  the  official 
despatches,)  it  was  immediately  sent  by  them  to  London 
and  an  answer  awaited,  in  the  form  of  instructions.    Whai« 
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^rrer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  received  by  our  delegation,  was 

discussed  by  them  in  conference  and  thence  committed  to 
some   designated  member  who  was  to  prepare  an  answer. 

This  was  then  submitted  to  the  council,  a  copy  taken  to  his 
lodgings  by  each  member,  and  such  amendments  suggested 
as  each  deemed  proper  ;  these  were  again  discussed  and  the 
final  answer  jointly  agreed  upon.  The  exact  share  each 
member  of  the  Commission  had  in  the  preparation  of  the  of- 
ficial papers,  cannot  of  course  be  ascertained ;  but  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  oral  discussions  of  the  joint  meeting,  it  is  under 
stood  that  Mr.  Clay  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 

The  negotiation  was  opened  by  the  British  Commissioners^ 
at  the  first  conference  held  on  the  8th,  by  the  expression  of 
a  sincere  desire  on  their  part  that  it  might  end  in  a  solid  and 
honorable  peace.  These  sentiments  were  reciprocated  ;  and 
they  then  stated  the  principal  subjects  upon  which  the  discus- 
sions would  be  likely  to  turn.  The  tone  in  which  the  nego- 
tiation was  commenced  was  such  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of 
peace.  At  their  first  meeting  the  Briti9h  had  declared  that 
an  arrangement  on  the  subject  of  Indian  pacification  must 
be  effected ;  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  tribes,  lying 
wiihin  our  own  territory y  must  he  settled  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  Unit^  States  must  be  precluded  from 
the  right  of  purchasing  ihdian  lands  without  the  consent  of 
that  nation.  The  object  of  this  was  of  course,  to  maintain 
the  Indians  as  a  perpetual  barrier  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  provinces ;  and  any  stipulation  upon  the  sub- 
ject would  have  been  a  virtual  cession,  on  our  part,  of  the 
right  both  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil.  The  other  subjects 
upon  which  tlie  British  embassadors  proposed  to  treat,  were 
Ibe  forcible  seizure  of  maoners  from  merchant  vessels  on  the 

11 
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high  ieaa,  and  a  revisioti  of  the  boundary  line :  and  they  alio 
declared  that  the  British  Qoyemment  did  not  intend  to  <^  gnuol 
to  the  United  States,  gratuitously,  the  privilege  formerly 
grafted  by  treaty  to  them,  of  fishing  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  sovereignty,  and  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories for  purposes  connected  with  the  fisheries."  The 
American  Commissioners  replied,  that,  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Indian  boundary  and  the  fisheries  they  had  no  power  to  act ; 
and  presented  the  definition  of  blockade  and  certain  clcdms 
of  indemnity,  as  further  subjects  of  consideration.  In  the 
protocol  of  conference,  the  British  Commissioners  declared, 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  Indians  in  the  pacification,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  was  a  sine  qua  nan ;  and  upon  this  point,  at  the  rude 
of  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation,  the  American  Commissioners 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  return  a  unanimous  and  decided 
refusal  to  treat. 

The  pretensions  of  the  British,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  discussion,  seem  thus  to  have  been  unwarrantably  over- 
bearing and  justly  obnoxious.  They  made  quite  a  parade  of 
disclaiming  all  intention  to  ^  extend  their  territory  Southward 
of  the  Lakes,"  and  claimed  the  right  not  to  abide  by  the 
terms  then  offered,  but  to  "  vary  aijd  regulate  their  demands'* 
as  the  state  of  the  war,  at  successive  periods  of  the  negotia* 
tion,  might  render  expedient.  They  s^ke  of  Moose  Island, 
and  others  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  over  which,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  we  had  exercised  unquestiona- 
blc  jurisdiction,  as  "  belonging  of  right  to  Great  Britain — as 
much  so  as  Northamptonshire ;"  and  quite  forcibly  made  the 
demand  that  the  United  States  should  keep  no  naval  force 
upon  the  Lakes,  nor  any  military  posts  upon  their  eaatena 
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iKtves.  The  peremptory  and  haughty  tone  thus  asmuneo, 
by  a  nation  with  whom  the  American  Commissionen  ha!d 
g(nie  to  treat  as  equals^  seemed  at  once  to  preclude  all  fur- 
ther wcussion ;  and  our  deputation  felt  warranted  to  close 
their  first  official  despatch  to  Washington,  by  apprizing  their 
government  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  ^^  any  hope  of 
peace."  Immediately  on  their  arrival  here,  the  official  let- 
ters of  our  Commissioners  were  published,  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple were  at  once  made  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  British  cabinet.  It  was  seen  that  we  were  to  be  treated 
rather  as  a  conquered  people,  than  as  an  independent  nation ; 
and  the  most  lively  indignation,  at  the  humbling  terms  of- 
ikred  for  our  acceptance,  was  awakened  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  feelings  of  the  people,  generally,  were  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  which  passed  resolutions 
^daring,  that  the  terms  were  ^^arrc^ant  on  the  part  of 
€h:eat  Britain  and  insulting  to  the  United  States,  meriting  in- 
stantaneous rejection,  and  demanding  the  imited  exertions 
of  every  citizen  of  these  States  in  the  vigorous  and  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war,  until  it  shall  be  terminated  in  a  just 
and  honorable  peace." 

Fears  were  very  generally  entertained  that  the  negotia- 
tkns  would  be  broken  off;  and  hostilities  were  accordingly 
wged  with  increased  vigor  and  efficiency.  The  subsequent 
events,  including  the  signal  victories  at  Plattsburgh,  Balti- 
more, Chippewa,  and  other  places,  had  the  effect  (o  moder- 
ate, somewhat,  the  expectations  of  the  British:  reinforce- 
ments, intended  for  the  army  in  this  country,  were  detained ; 
kmd  complaints  of  the  depredations  of  our  seamen  were  made ; 
kkkuranee  on  vessels  between  England  and  Ireland  rose  from 
Ifcree-fotirthB  of  one,  to  five  per  cent. ;  and  the  tone  of  both 


the  London  and  Provincial  press  towards  the  Uniled  SCaf^p 
waa  materially  changed.  In  the  meaiilinie,  the  negotiations 
were  continued  at  Ghent — the  British  Commissioners  aban- 
doning the  terms  previously  so  peremptorily  prescribe^^-aiid 
seducing  their  rate  qua  non  to  an  article  merely  securing  In- 
dian pacification.  Still  it  was  evident  that  their  only  object 
was  delay ;  no  purpose  on  their  part  was  manifest,  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  They  seemed  desirous  of  keeping,  in  their 
own  hands,  the  alternative  of  peace  or  a  protracted  war,  until 
the  fortune  of  the  contest  should  take  a  more  decided  turn  in 
their  favor,  or  until  the  general  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
JSurope  should  be  accomplished,  by  the  great  Congress  of 
Vienna,  which  assembled  at  that  city  early  in  October,  1814» 
To  the  note  of  the  British  ministers,  sketching  the  conditions 
mid  terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement, — one  of  which 
was,  that  such  a  portion  of  our  territory  should  be  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  as  would  secure  an  easy  communication  to  the 
British  between  Quebec  and  Halifax,— our  Commissioners  imr 
mediately  replied  in  a  long  letter,  showing  that  the  differen- 
ces about  which  they  were  empowered  to  treat,  were  wholly 
of  a  maritime  nature,  and  that  the  proposition  to  make  the 
Indians  a  party  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  was 
^^  contrary  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  public  law  and 
the  practice  of  civilized  nations."  Nor  were  the  Commis- 
sioners instructed,  or  empowered,  to  yield  the  right  of  main- 
taining a  military  force  on  the  northern  lakes,  or  to  cede 
away  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States-HM 
matter  what  might  be  the  motives  of  the  British  in  asking  iU 
<<  The  conditions  proposed  by  Great  Britain,"  they  said, 
'^  have  no  relation  to  the  subsisting  differences  between  the 
two  countries :  they  are  inconsistent  witli  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  public  law ;  they  are  founded  neither  on  reeiprocilj     ^ 
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nef  dn  any  of  the  usual  bases  of  negotiation,  neither  on  that 
of  the  uH  possidetis  or  of  status  arUe  helium  ;  they  would  in- 
flict the  most  vital  injury  on  the  United  States,  by  dismem- 
bering thei^  territory,  by  arresting  their  natural  growth  and 
increase  of  population,  and  by  leaving  their  northern  and 
western  frontiers  equally  exposed  to  British  invasion  and  to 
Indian  aggression ;  they  are,  above  all,  dishonorable  to  the 
United  States,  in  demanding  from  them  to  abandon  territory 
and  a  portion  of  their  citizens  ;  to  admit  a  foreign  interference 
HI  their  domestic  concerns,  and  to  cease  to  exercise  their  nat- 
ural rights  on  their  own  shores  and  in  their  own  waters.  A 
iieaty  concluded  on  such  terms,  would  be  but  an  armistice. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  America  would  long  submit  to  con- 
ditions so  injurious  and  degrading.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  that  she  should  not,  at  the  first  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  recur  to  arms,  for  the  recovery  of  her 
territory,  of  her  rights,  of  her  honor.  Instead  of  settling  ex- 
iiting  difficulties,  such  a  peace  would  only  create  new  causes 
of  war,  sow  the  seeds  of  a  permanent  hatred,  and  lay  the 
finindation  of  hostilities  for  an  indefinite  period."  ^^  It  is  not 
necessary,"  they  added,  '^  to  refer  such  demands  to  the 
American  government  for  its  instruction.  They  will  be  only 
a  fit  subject  of  deliberation,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
decide  upon  the  expediency  of  an  absolute  surrender  of  na- 
tional independence. 

The  spirit  of  this  response  seems  to  have  taken  the  British 
{Commissioners  by  surprise.  They  had  evidently  repaired  to 
Ghent  under  the  impression  that  America  was  willing  to  sue 
for  peace,  on  any  terms :  and  the  patriotic  indignation  with 
which  their  propositions  had  been  received  by  the  Commis- 
mmen  from  the  United  States,  apparently  opened  their  eyes 
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to  the  fact  that  the  taak  of  conqueriDg  the  nation  with  whkk 
they  were  at  war  wajs  yet  a  preliminary  to  the  dictatioQ  of 
terms  so  humiliating  and  disgraceful,  as  those  they  had  fK> 
haughtily  proposed.  In  their  reply,  they  complain  pointe^^jr 
of  the  aggrandizing  spirit  exhibited  by  the  United  States ;  and 
that  the  frankness  with  which  they  at  once  declared  the 
▼iews  of  his  Majesty's  government,  had  not  been  met  with 
an  equal  candor  on  the  part  of  the  American  Commissioners; 
and  formally  protest  against  the  position  assumed  by  the'iii> 
that  all  the  Indian  nations,  living  within  the  territory  of  ih^ 
United  States,  are  ^^  its  subjects,  living  there  upon  sufferancei 
on  lands  which  it  claims  the  exclusive  right  of  acquiring^ 
thereby  menacing  the  final  extinction  of  those  nations.'^ 
They  concluded  by  throwing  upon  the  American  Commif. 
sioners,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  the  whole  responsibility  i}( 
breaking  off  the  negotiation. 

The  American  delegates  refute,  in  detail,  and  with  logiei^ 
clearness,  every  point  of  the  letter ;  and  ^^  deny  the  right  of. 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  principles  of  public  law  and 
her  own  practice,  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  Indian 
tribes  residing  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  as 
acknowledged  by  herself,  to  consider  such  tribes  as  her  alliesp 
or  to  treat  for  them  with  the  United  States.''  They  declare^ 
moreover,  that  ^'  the  employment  of  savages,  whose  knowi^ 
rule  of  warfare  is  the  indiscriminate  torture  and  butchery  of 
women,  children,  and  prisoners,  is  itself  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  humanity,  observed  between  all  civilized  and 
Christian  nations,  even  in  war;"  and  they  suggest  the  stipu* 
lation,  in  the  treaty,  never  to  employ  savages  in  any  futun^ 
war,  as  far  more  honorable  and  advantageous  than  the  bona 
dary  proposed  by  the  British  Plenipotentiaries.    In  condor , 
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•611^  they  repeat,  that  the  two  propositions-^l,  of-anigniiig 
a  bouDdaiy  to  the  Indians  within  the  United  States,  beyond 
which  the  latter  should  not  porchase  ;  and,  2,  of  securing  lo 
Oreat  Britain  the  exclusive  military  possession  of  the  Lakes, 
are  both  inadmissible ;  and,  with  this  understanding,  they  are 
willing  to  proceed  with  the  negotiation. 

The  subsequent  correspondence,  for  more  than  a  month, 
turns  upon  this  single  point — the  American  Commissioners 
refusing  to  swerve  a  hair  from  the  ground  they  have  already 
assumed — ^but  offering  to  secure,  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  the  pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  the  British, 
finally,  submitting  an  article  to  this  effect,  and  offering,  on 
their  own  behalf,  a  reciprocal  pledge — ^which  is  at  once 
accepted  by  the  American  Commissioners ;  subject,  like  all 
the  rest,  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  They  close  by  inviting  the  project  of  a  treaty  em- 
bracing all  the  points  deemed  national  by  Great  Britain. 

Opened  in  this  spirit  of  lofty,  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
honor  and  interests  of  their  country,  and  sustained  by  the 
highest  ability  and  diplomatic  skill,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  should  have  secured,  for  the 
American  Commissioners,  the  warmest  thanks  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  for  the  nation  they  represented  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  advantages.  The  language  in  which  they  re- 
pelled the  first  most  extraordinary  pretensions  of  the  British 
Commissioners,  had  evidently  satisfied  the  latter  that  intimi- 
dation and  lofty  pretension  would  be  met  as  they  deserved  ; 
and  we  find  them,  therefore,  in  their  first  note  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  concerning  Indian  boundaries,  speak- 
ing in  a  tone  of  unusual  moderation  of  one^of  the  principal 
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eaoses  of  the  war.  <^  With  respect  to  the  forcible  seizure  of 
mariners  from  on  board  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seaS|'' 
they-  say,  '^  and  the  right  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
allegiance  of  all  his  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the  righu 
of  the  British  empire,  the  undersigned  conceive,  that,  aftet 
the  pretensions  asserted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  conciliatory  spitit  of 
his  majesty's  government  cannot  be  given,  than  not  requir 
ing  any  stipulation  on  those  subjects,  which,  though  most 
important  in  themselves,  no  longer,  in  consequence  of.  the 
maritime  pacification  of  Europe,  produce  the  same  practical 
results.''  Thus,  at  the  especial  request  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, was  the  discussion  of  this  important  right,  before 
that  time  claimed  and  enforced  by  them,  of  seizing  firom 
American  ships  former  subjects  of  the  British  king,  expressly- 
waived  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  she  has  carefully  ab* 
stained  from  its  exercise. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  farther,  in  detail,  the  course  of 
this  negotiatiim.  The  American  Commissioners  had,  through- 
out the  whole,  the  dictation  of  terms  ;  and,  on  the  24th  day 
of  December,  1814,  the  Treaty — as  it  was  finally  ratified  by 
the  governments  of  both  countries — was  concluded.  Their 
decided  superiority,  over  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
became  evident  at  the  outset ;  and  a  glance  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  of  that  day,  will  show  the  estimate  in 
which  their  ability  and  skill  were  held  by  the  leading  men  of 
^England.  The  first  despatches  of  our  Commission  were  sent 
home  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  British  sine  qua 
fwn  ;  and,  as  an  immediate  rupture  of  the  negotiations  was 
anticipated,  the  contents  were  imipf  diately  published  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  served  to  inspire  the  fullest  con- 
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fldenee  in.  the  ability  and  patriotiflm  of  our  envoys,  and  to 
arouse  the  people  to  a  far  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.    The  state  of  feeling  produced  here  was  correctly  indi- 
cated by  Hon.  Mr.  Whitbrbad,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
inons,  on  the  19th  of  NoTember,  when  he  said,  that  ^<  it  now 
speared,  on  the  authority  of  Ministers  themselves,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  contest,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  population  were  decidedly  with  them;  but  that 
ijiej  had  so  fought,  and  so  negotiated,  that  party  had  become 
extinct  in  the  United  States,  and  that  but  one  common  mind 
existed  for  directing  the  whole  fmrce  of  the  Republic  against 
that  country."    ^^  No  man,"  said  Mr.  Ba&iho,  on  the  same 
day  and  in  the  same  House,  ^<  no  man  in  the  country  could 
liave  expected  that  America  would  ever  have  3rielded  to  such 
pretensions,  at  a  time  when  the  British  had  gained  no  advan- 
tage over  her  in  the  war."    In  Great  Britain,  the  publication 
excited  mingled  feelings  of  shame    for  the  defeat  of  their 
Commissioners,  and  apprehension  for  its  eflfect  upon  the 
American  people.    It  was  seen  at  once  that  the  pretensions 
they  had  advanced  were  such  as  could  never  be  defended  by 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  principles  upon  which 
they  had  professed  to  ground  them,  were  utterly  repugnant 
td  all  public  law.    In  the  discussion  of  an  address  to  the  Re- 
gent, it  had  been  asked,  with  some  concern,  whether,  oh  the 
subject  of  maritime  rights,  the  British  ^^  were  not  wishing  to 
exact  more  from  America  than  they  desired  from  any  other 
power :"  in  the  House  of  Lordsy  Lord  Daenley  <^  conceived 
lliat  the  naval  administration  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  the 
wai  with  America,  had  been  badly  conducted^"  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  ^^  considered  the  war  as  truly  disastrous:"  and 
lArd  GmxinriLLE  described  the  mode  in  which  the  war  had 
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been  prosecuted  as  <^  baibaroiis  and  inconsistent  with  Eur». 


pean  manners.'' 


When  the  papers,  containing  the  correspondence ,  were  le- 
eeiTed  at  Ohent,  no  little  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  British,  was  felt  by  our  Commissioners.    They  arrived 
just  as  the  diplomatic  body  were  preparing  for  a  ball ;  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  publication,  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Clat  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Gambiee  and  remarked 
that  the  whole  world  could  now  see  what  they  were  d^ng* 
His  lordship  replied  with  considerable  spirit,  that  he  ^^had 
seen  the  publication  with  infinite  surprise,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeding was  wholly  without  example  in  the  civilized  world.'^ 
Mr.  Clav  justified  the  publication  by  alledging  the  greaC 
probability  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  that  the  negotiatious 
would  be  broken  off  and  the  different  constitutional  character 
of  our  government,  which  made  it  always  proper  for  the  peo- 
ple to  be  informed  of  the  doings  and  discussions  of  their  rep- 
resentatives.   The  explanation  was  received  by  the  British 
Commissioners ;  but  the  publication  of  the  papers  evidently 
created  no  little  uneasiness  among  them.    Soon  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  correspondence  in  the  United.  States, 
occured  the  British  disasters  at  Plattsburgh  and  New-Orleans  ; 
and  the  distinguished  success  of  the  American  arms,  on  these 
and  other  occasions,  was  justly  attributed  to  the  indignant 
resentment  of  the  people  at  the  terms  and  tone  of  the  British 
official  notes,  and  at  the  wanton  barbarism  which  had  prompt- 
ed the  burning  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  well  as  other 
unjustifiable  outrages  by  which  the  war  had  been  character- 
ized.    These  events  unquestionably  hastened  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty,  and  procured  from  the  British  more  &voFable 
terms  than  could  otherwise  have  been  confidently  expected. 
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The  difiCUBeiooB  of  the  American  Commiasioners,  in  private 
conference  at  Ghent,  had  beeS  remarkably  harmonious ;  and, 
upon  one  subject  only,  did  there  occur  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion I  and  as  upon  this  the  country  owes  to  Mr.  Clay  the  re- 
moTal  of  all  foreign  incumbranoe  on  the  important  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  preseivation  unimpaired  of  our 
right  to  the  fisheries,  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  difference  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  treaty  of  1783 
contained  an  article,  expressly  securing  to  the  United  States 
the  right  of  fishing  at  all  places  where  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries  had  used  to  fish  ;  also,  to  take,  but  not  cure, 
fish  on  such  part  of  the  New  Foundland  coast  as  British  fish- 
ermen might  use  and  to  cure  fish  on  the  unsettled  bays  and 
the  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador ;  but  provided  that, 
when  these  bays  should  be  settled,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right 
should  depend  on  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  In  pre- 
paring the  instructions  to  our  Commissioners,  Mr.  Monrob 
had  mentioned  the  probability  that  late  events  in  France 
might  have  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  British  govern- 
ment, as  to  induce  them  to  demand  a  surrender  of  our  right  to 
the  fisheries,  ^^  We  cannot  believe,''  said  the  Secretary,  '^  that 
such  a  demand  will  be  made ;  should  it  be  you  will  of  course 
treat  it  as  it  deserves.  These  rights  [including  that  to  trade 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  possession  of  Louis- 
iana] must  not  be  brought  into  the  discussion.  If  insisted 
on,  your  negotiations  will  cease."  Thus  stood  the  subject  of 
the  fisheries.  Quite  as  explicit  were  their  instructions  con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  By  an  article  in 
the  treaty  of  1783  the  navigation  of  that  river  was  opened  to 
both  countries  from  its  source  to  the  ocean  ;  and  the  same 
right  was  renewedly  granted  by  the  treaty  concluded  by  Mr* 
Jat  in  1794.     This  was  in  fact,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
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law  of  nature,  as  incorporated  into  the  law  of  nations,  and 
founded  upon  the  supposed  relations  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties. At  the  date  of  both  these  treaties,  Spain  possessed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  entire  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi  fronv 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  6f  both  sides  from  the  gulf  to  thcr 
thirty-lSrst  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  United  States  had 
the  right  to  the  eastern  shore  above  this  point  to  the  bounda- 
ry line  between  their  tenitory  and  that  of  Great  Britain^ 
which  it  was  supposed,  would  include  a  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  when  it  came  to  be  marked  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  possessing  territory  as  was  supposed  at  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  had  the  right  of  free  access  to  its 
mouth,  aside  from  the  treaty  stipulation.  But  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  was  changed. 
The  United  States,  by  purchase  in  1803,  had  acquired  all 
the  previous  rights  of  Spain/in  regard  to  the  Mississippi ;  and 
it  had  been  ascertained,  moreover,  by  actual  survey,  that  the 
British  line  of  Boundary,  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1783, 
would  not  strike  the  Mississippi,  but  would  pass  above  its 
source.  Thus  the  natural  right  of  the  British  to  the  navi- 
gation  of  that  river,  ceased  ;  and  the  Mississippi  was  wholly 
within  our  territory,  and  fell  within  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  which  expressly  prohibited  the  American  Com- 
missioners  from  granting  to  Great  Britain  the  ^<  right  to  the 
navigation  of  any  river  exclusively  within  our  jurisdiction.'* 

In  the  Protocol  of  the  first  Conference  held  with  the  British 
Commissioners,  notification  had  been  formally  given  of  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  latter,  not  to  renew  the  grant  former- 
ly enjoyed  of  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  British  jurisdiction; 
and  it  thus  became  necessary  for  our  Plentipotentiaries,  though 
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fcrbidden  to  discuss  the  right,  to  submit  some  stipulation  upon 
the  subject  in  their  project  of  a  treaty.  All  of  them  were 
desirous  to  preserve  the  right  unimpaired ;  and  Mr.  Adams 
seems  to  have  differed  from  all  the  rest,  in  thinking  that  the 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  from  its  nature  imper- 
idiable  and  had  survived  the  war.  He  held,  therefore,  that 
no  new  article  upon  this  subject  was  necessary.  His  col- 
leagues thought  differently,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  accordingly 
proposed  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  that  of  fishing  within  British  ju- 
risdiction.  Upon  this  ensued  a  long,  earnest  and  animated 
discussion.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Russell  strenuously  opposed 
it,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  forbidden  to  grant  the  right 
of  navigation,  as  the  Mississippi  was  within  our  own  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin  and  Bavabd, 
were  in  favor  of  the  article  and  were  about  to  insert  it  accor- 
dingly, when  Mr.  Clay  declared  that  he  would  sign  no  treaty 
which  should  contain  such  a  stipulation ;  and  Mr.  Bayard, 
thereupon  came  over  to  the  minority  and  the  proposition 
was  rejected. 

In  justification  of  the  course  he  felt  boimd  to  take  upon 
this  question,  Mr.  Clay  urged  the  instructions  of  our  govern- 
ment, forbidding  them  alike  to  discnss  the  right  to  the  fish- 
rries  and  to  grant  the  navigation  of  any  river  within  our  own 
yuisdiction;  he  represented  the  important  concession  we  were 
failed  upon  to  make,  in  thus  admitting  to  equal  privileges 
i^ith  our  own,  upon  the  noblest  of  our  nvers,  the  vessels  of 
t  foreign  nation ;  with  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi, 
Gh^at  Britain  he  proved,  would  have  free  access  to  the  Indi- 
ans of  our  North  Western  territory,  whom  she  had  already 
employed  against  us,  and  thus   aggravated  the   necessary 
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horron  of  war  by  the  addition  of  savage  bntchery  and  unex- 
ampled outrages  ;  there  was  no  possible  connection  between 
this  r%ht  and  that  of  the  fisheries,  and  a  proposition  to  grant 
to  Great  Britain  the  half  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  in  ex- 
change for  this  right  to  fish,  would  have  seemed  quite  at 
reasonable  and  defensible  as  chis.  He  urged  the  matter  with 
great  seal  and  eainestness,  and  proved  finally  successful. 
The  Commissioners  decided  to  answer  the  British  declaratioa 
by  citing  their  instructions,  which  forbade  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  by  saying  that,  '^  from  their  nature  and  from  tlie 
peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  they  were 

recognized,  no  further  stipulation  had  been  deemed  necessary 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  entitle  them  to 

the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  previous  rights  or  liberties 

m  relation  to  the   fisheries."    The   British  Commissioners 

finally  proposed  an  article,  granting  the  unconditional  right 

of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  but  this  was  declined — and  thus 

the  Father  of  Rivers  was  for  ever  closed  to  British  ships. 

From  the  difierence  of  opinion  among  our  negotiators,  upon 
this  point,  arose  some  years  afterwards  an  unpleasant  contro- 
versy, in  which  Mr.  Clay  was  involved.  On  the  day  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  our  Commissioners  wrote 
a  letter,  containing  a  sketch  of  their  debates  on  the  subjects 
of  disagreement.  In  that  letter  it  was  stated,  that  the  ofier 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  British,  was  mado 
by  a  majority  of  the  American  mission.  In  a  letter  of  the 
same  date,  Mr.  Russell  mformed  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
he  was  in  the  minority  on  that  question ;  and  he  afterwards 
gave  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  assume 
the  position  he  held  with  regard  to  it.  These  papers  were 
preserved  in  the   archives    of  the  government  until  1882, 
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when,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  transmitted,  with  the  whole  correspondence,  a 
private  letter  from  Mr.  Russell,  purporting  to  be  a  duplicate 
of  <me  also  transmitted  from  the  State  department.  Between 
these  two  letters  there  was  a  variation,  in  the  statement  of  a 
natter  of  fact,  which  subjected  Mr.  Russell  to  the  severest 
censure  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  newspaper  correspondence  which 
immediately  ensued.  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Russell, 
intended  to  be  private,  acquiesced  in  the  censuring  bestowed 
for  the  alteration  of  his  letter,  charged  and  proved  by  Mr. 
Adams  ;  and  took  occasion  to  give,  briefly,  a  sketch  of  their 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  their  difference.  Mr. 
Adams  had  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the  note,  alledging  the 
**  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,"  as  preserving 
unimpaired  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  fisheries,  was 
signed  by  all  the  Commissioners :  that  Mr.  Clay  concurred 
in  believing  that  the  provisions,  respecting  the  grants,  were 
imperishable,  and  did  not,  therefore,  expire  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  The  correctness  of  this  inference  Mr.  Clay 
denied :  he  said  that  he  suggested  the  insertidh  of  the  words 
"  a  majority,'^  in  the  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  informing  his  own  government  that 
there  was  a  division  among  themselves  upon  the  point ;  and, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  concealing  that  division  from  the 
enemy,  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  note  sent  to  the  British 
Commissioners,  saying,  that  "  his  signature  no  more  proved 
his  assent,  than  the  signature  of  an  arbitrator  to  an  award, 
proves  his  assent  to  it,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
against  his  opinion,  or  an  assent  by  a  member  of  an  aggregate 
body  to  all  the  transactions  of  that  body  which  happened 
during  his  presence."  The  controversy  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Russell,  on  this  occasion,  was  quite  bitter:  bnf 
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neither  of  them,  in  the  leasi^  aaiftiled  the  course,  or  impeach- 
ed, in  any  degree,  the  character  of  Mr.  Clay*. 

0unng  the  residence  of  oiir  Ministers  at  Ghent,  they  weie 

treated  with  the  highest  respect  by  the  public  authorities,  and 
the  attentions  of  private  individuals  manifested  the  regard  in 

which  their  political  skill   and  personal  worth  were  held, 
rhey  were  all  elected  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Fine  Arts  of  that  city,  and  received  the  most  enthusiastic 
compliments  of  a  large  company,  at  a  magnificent  banquet 
given  at  the  anniversary  of  that  institution.     They  were  upon 
terms  of  familiar  and  courteous  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  the  British  Mission,  and  with  Lord  Gambieb,  especially , 
a  nobleman  distinguished  not  less  by  his  private  virtues  than 
by  his  public  worth,  Mr.  Clay  formed  an  intimate  and  mutu- 
ally pleasing  acquaintance.     Wc  find  recorded  in  the  jour 
nals  of  that  day,  the  following  instance  of  a  happy  retort  of 
Mr.  Clay  for  a  gratuitous  civility  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gould 
BURN.     That  gentleman,  while  both  were  stopping  for  a  tim^i 
at  Brussels,  one  morning  sent  to  Mr.  Clay,  by  his  servants 
late  papers,  contaming  an  account  of  the  capture  and  destruc 
tion  of  Washmgton  by  the  British.     It  happened  that  Mr 
Clay  had  that  morning  received  from  Paris  late  papers,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  British  forces,  by 
land  and  water,  on  Lake  Champlain.     He  accordingly  sent 
these,  by  his  servant,  to  Mr.  Gouldbubii,  in  return  for  hia 
courtesy. 

The  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  may,  without  the 
slighest  exaggeration,  be  classed  among  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  On  the  part  of  the  American 
Commissioners,   the  whole  was  conducted  with  the  very 
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bigH^^Vlity,  the  roost  consummate  skill^and  the  most  un- 
bendinf  devotion  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  their  country. 
In  the  treaty  finally  established,  every  point  for  which  the 
United  States  had  contended  was  secured  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  a  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impressment: 
but,  when  it  is  remembered  that  silence  on  this  topic  was 
granted.,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  British  Cabinet,  (for  they 
were,  in  reality,  the  negotiators  in  this  matter,)  who  had  first 
asserted,  and  always,  up  to  that  time,  exercised  the  right; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  instructions  of  our  own  government 
expressly  authorizod  them,  previous  to  opening  the  negotia- 
tion, '^  to  omit  any  stipulations  upon  this  subject,"  with  the 
express  understanding  that  it  was  not  the  ^^  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  admit  the  British  claim  thereon,  or  to  re- 
linquish that  of  the  United  Staten" — it  will  be  deemed  no 
slight  triumph  that  the  request  for  silence  came  from  the 
nation  which  had,  ever  before,  solemnly  proclaimed  her  pre- 
tensions, and  uniformly  carried  them  into  practical  effect. 
The  treaty  was  received  in  the  United  States  with  the  great- 
est favor.  All  througli  the  country  it  was  regarded  as  a  noble 
vindication  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  nation,  and  as  a 
signal  triumph  over  British  insolence  and  cupidity.  It  spread 
universal  joy  throughout  the  land,  while  it  was  received  in 
England  with  the  most  open  and  violent  complaints.  It  was 
declared,  in  some  of  the  leading  London  journals,  that  the 
British  Commissioners  had  conducted  the  negotiation  under 
fear  of  some  of  the  great  European  powers,  who  had,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  manifested  an  intention  to  uphold  the 
principles  in  defence  of  which  the  United  States  had  been 
contending.  The  Times  acknowledged  that  England  had 
"attempted  to  force  their  principles  on  America  and  had 
foiled  :  we  have  retired  from  the  combat  with  the  stripes  yet 
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bleeding  on  our  back  :  scarcely  is  there  an  AmcriS 
war  which  has  not  to  boast  of  a  victory  over  the  Britil 
scarcely  one  British  ship  in  thirty  or  forty  that  has  beaten  an 
American."  The  same  paper  of  a  subsequent  date  contra» 
diets  the  report,  industriously  circulated  by  interested  per- 
sons, of  rejoicings  of  the  people  on  learning  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  Another  leading  London  journal  says,  that  the  treaty 
^^  forms  a  deplorable  contrast  with  the  high-sounding  threats 
of  a  part  of  the  public  press.  The  waiving  of  some  rights 
and  the  mere  retention  of  others,  is  a  miserable  finale  to  a 
war  that,  we  were  told,  must  not  cea^e  until  the  Americans 
had  been  ^  confoundedly  well  flogged ;'  which,  it  was  boasted, 
must  dismember  the  Union,  overthrow  the  government,  and 
sweep  the  American  navy  from  the  ocean."  A  third  calls 
loudly  upon  the  Prince  Regent  not  to  ratify  so  "  disgraceful" 
a  treaty  :  "  it  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,"  they  say, 
"  to  deny  that  our  naval  reputation  has  been  blasted  in  this 
short  but  disastrous  war ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
feelings  of  Englishmen  not  to  regret  that  the  means  of  re- 
trieving that  reputation  are  cut  oflT  by  a  premature  and  inglo- 
rious peace."  And,  in  the  upper  House,  Lord  Wellesly, 
known  as  one  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  America  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament,  denounced  tlie  British  Cabinet  for  hav- 
ing '*  advanced  claims  in  the;  negotiation  which  they  could 
not  support,  and  were  obliged  to  withdraw :  for  refusing  to 
aecept  the  mediation  of  Russia  ;  and  for  the  wanton  destruc* 
lion  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington  ;"  and  confessed 
that  *'  the  American  Commissioners  had  shown  the  most  c*- 
tnni-shing  superiority  over  the  British  in  the  negotiation"  at 
Ghent.  The  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  revive  business  of  all 
kinds  in  America,  and  to  instantly  advance  American  credit 
abroad ;  while  at  London  funds  kept  on  a  dead  and  heavy 
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levelipEtead  of  rising  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  as  had  been 
confidently  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  peace. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent, 
Mr.  Clay  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  several  weeks  with 
Mr.  Crawford,  our  Minister  there.  He  met  here  Madame 
De  Stael,  and  many  other  eminent  personages  of  the  day, 
and  in  March,  1815,  left  Paris  for  England.  He  arrived  in 
England  before  any  of  the  other  American  Commissioners, 
and  mingled  iu  the  highest  social  and  political  circles — 
though  his  repugnance  to  the  formalities  of  a  Court  presen- 
tation, prevented  him  from  seeing  the  Prince  Regent.  He 
was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
witnessed  the  splendid  illuminations,  bonfires  ond  general 
rejoicings  to  which  that  event  gave  rise.  At  a  dinner  given 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Liverpool  asked  liim  if  Napo- 
leon— who,  it  was  tliought,  might  have  fied  to  America-— 
would  not  give  his  countrymen  mucli  trouble.  ^^  None  what- 
ever,'' said  Mr.  Clay  :  ^^  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  him,  and 
will  soon  make  a  good  democrat  of  him."  During  his  stay 
in  England,  Mr.  Clay  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Sir 
Jaues  Mackintosh,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  other  eminent 
British  statesmen,  and  spent  a  week  with  his  friend,  Lord 
Oambier,  cit  his  residence  near  Windsor  Castle. 

Mr.  Clay  returned  to  the  United  States  in  September,  1815, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  regard  by  the  people, 
whose  rights  he  had  so  ably  and  so  nobly  aided  to  defend. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner  was 
given  to  himself  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  New  York ;  and  in  lii« 
own  State  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  greeted  hit 
return.    The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lexington — the  town  wheie 
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he  had  long  resided — ^waited  upon  him,  formally  t^lbseni 
their  thaaks  for  his  eminent  services  in  behalf  of  his  country  ^ 
and  to  express  the  feelings  of  joy  with  which  they  welcomed 
him  again  among  them.  In  his  reply  to  their  very  flattering 
compliments,  Mr.  Clay  said,  that,  ^^  during  a  great  part  of 
the  negotiation  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  our 
duty  was  limited  to  the  simple  rejection  of  inadmissible  terms 
proposed  by  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain.  The  time  will 
never  arrive  when  any  American  minister  can  justly  acquire 
honor  for  performing  a  duty  so  obvious  as  that  always  must 
be,  of  refusing  to  subscribe  to  disgraceful  conditions  of  peace.' 
On  the  7th  of  October  the  citizens  of  the  same  town  gave  him 
a  public  dinner,  at  which,  in  reply  to  a  toast  complimentary 
to  the  American  negotiators,  he  made  some  brief  and  eloquent 
remarks  concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  the  treaty 
had  been  concluded,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, both  at  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  war.  At 
the  same  festival,  in  reply  to  a  toast  highly  complimentary 
to  himself,  he  thanked  the  company  for  their  kind  and  af- 
fectionate attention.  His  reception,  he  said,  had  been  more 
like  that  of  a  brother  than  a  common  friend  or  acquaintance^ 
and  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  finding  words  to  express  his 
gratitude.  He  compared  his  situation  to  that  of  a  Swedish 
gentleman,  at  a  festival  in  England,  given  by  th(<  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Foreigners  in  Distress.  A  toast  having  been 
given,  complimentary  to  his  country,  it  was  expected  that 
he  should  address  the  company  in  reply.  Not  understanding 
the  English  language,  he  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and  said 
to  the  Chairman  :  ^^  Sir,  I  wish  you,  and  this  Society,  to  con- 
sider me  a  Foreigner  in  Distress.^^  "  So,"  said  Mr.  Clay^ 
evidently  much  affected,  <<  I  wish  you  to  consider  me  ei  friend 
in  distress." 
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Even  m  anticipation  of  hia  return,  Mr.  Clay  had  been  re- 
elected,  by  his  district,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  but,  as  some  doubts  were  expressed  of  the  legality 
of  the  election,  he  promptly  resigned  his  seat,  and  was  again 
chosen  without  opposition.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1815, 
the  Fourteenth  Congress  met,  in  its  first  session ;  and,  upon 
the  first  balloting  for  Speaker,  Mr.  Clay  received  eighty- 
seven,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  votes  cast ;  thir- 
teen being  the  highest  number  given  for  any  one  of  the  five 
opposing  candidates.  He  was,  at  this  time,  just  recovering 
from  a  serious  indisposition,  but  accepted  the  office  in  a  brief 
and  appropriate  speech,  acknowledging  the  honor  confSkrod 
upon  him,  and  pledging  his  best  efforts  for  the  proper  dis- 
chaige  of  its  duties.  Out  of  the  182  members  of  the  House, 
177  belonged  to  the  Republican  party  ;  while  in  the  Senate 
there  were  24  Republicans  and  12  Federalists.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  called  fbr 
the  exercise  of  all  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  her  National 
Legislature.  We  had  just  gone  through  an  arduous  war  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  earth  :  it  had  been  waged 
successfully  ;  had  conferred  high  renown  upon  our  arms,  and 
had  terminated  in  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  treaty  of 
peace.  But  it  had  involved  the  nation  in  extreme  suffering, 
and  the  price  of  the  contest  was  now  to  be  paid.  The  amount 
of  the  Public  Debt  was  as  follows  : 

Public  Debt,  contracted  before  the  war, 930,185,484 

Funded  Debt,  contracted  in  reference  to  the  war, 63,144,972 

Floating  Debt,  on  account  of  the  war, 17,36(1^100 

Total  amount  of  the  Public  Debt, $119,635,556 

But  the  extent  of  this  debt  by  no  means  measured  the  in- 
jury which  the  country  had  sustained.     Previous  to  the  eonw 
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Mneftcement  of  the  contest,  the  wars  in  whic>   tiie  great  fth 
tioDS  of  Europe  were  engaged  had  diverted  tUf  attention  of 
their  people  from  commercial   pursuits,  and  had  created  • 
demand  for  all  the  surplus  products  of  tlio  world.     Holding 
the  advantageous,  and  at  that  time,  unique^  position  of  a  nen- 
tral  nation,  the  United  States  had  found  abroad  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  all  their  produce,  and  ample  employment  for  her  ships, 
in  the  carrying  trade  for  all  the  great  powers  engaged  in  the 
continental  combat.     But  now  tlie  unfabled  giant,  who  had 
stolen  from  hell  its  torch  of  discord,   and  aroused  half  the 
earth  to  madness  and  carnage,  had  been  chainorl  to  his  ocean 
rock ;  and  the  nations  of  the  old  world  enjoyed  rest  for  a 
season.     The  weapons  of  warfare  were  laid  a«ide ;  the  arts 
of  Peace  were  revived ;  and  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures,  were  agcain  prosecuted  by  the  people,  who,  for 
so  long  a  time,  had   looked   abroad  for  the  supply  of  their 
daily  wants.     Our  grains,  of  course,  were  not  there  needed. 
We  found  no  market  abroad  for  the  surphis  products  of  our 
fertile  land,  nor  were  we  longer  pei-mitted  toab?orb  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.     We  had  trusted  to  these  foreign  aids, 
and  they  were  now  withdrawn  from  our  support.     No  ade- 
quate protection  had  been  given  to  our  Manufactures,   and 
even  our  naval  and  military  establishments,  to  a  great  extent, 
had  depended  upon  smugglers  from  Britain  for  their  clothing 
and  necessary  munitions  of  war.     For  these  we  had  paid  ai> 
extravagant  price,  and  bad  tliu?,  besides  defraying   our  ex- 
penses during  the  contest,  aided  largely  our  foe  in  sustaining 
her  own.     Now  that  the  war  was  over,  we  were  forced  to  look 
abroad  for  our  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  and  in  return 
for  these,  but  little  of  our  produce  being  needed,  our  specie 
was  exported,  and  scarcely  a  dollar  of  it  ever  returned.     Oar 
Banks  had  thus  been  forced  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and 
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they  were  countenanced  in  the  step  by  both  government  and 
people.  Exchange  upon  England  rose  to  20  and  25  per  cent, 
above  par.  There  were  but  about  fifteen  millions  of  specie 
in  the  country,  while  the  issues  of  the  banks  amounted  to 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1815-16.  In  a  brief  and  explicit  message, 
President  Madison  informed  Congress  of  the  general  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  indicated  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  and  of  a  Protective  Tariff  as  the  two  great  measures 
of  relief.  In  his  Annual  Report,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  had  been  fully  represented  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Dal- 
las, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  nnd  he  had,  in  tlie  following 
emphatic  passage,  near  the  close  of  that  extended  and  able 
document,  seconded  the  leading  recommendation  of  the 
President : 

"  The  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,"  said  he,  "  is  re- 
garded as  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  adequate  resource 
to  relieve  the  country  and  the  government  from  the  prci=ent 
cmbarriissmcnt.  Authorized  to  issue  notes  which  will  be  re- 
ceived in  all  payments  to  the  United  States,  the  circulation 
of  its  issu(^B  will  l)e  co-extensive  with  the  Union:  and  there 
will  exist  a  constant  demand,  leaving  a  just  proportion  to  the 
annual  amount  of  the  duties  and  taxes  to  be  collected,  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  circulation  for  conimercial  and  social 
purposes.  A  National  Bank  will,  therefore,  possess  the  means 
and  the  opportunity  of  supplying  a  circulating  medium  of 
equal  use  Jind  value  in  every  State  and  in  every  district  of 
every  State.  Establ  shed  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States;  accredited  by  the  government  to  the  whole  amount 
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of  its  notes  in  circulation  ;  and  entrusted  as  the  depository  of 
the  government  with  all  the  acciunulations  of  the  public 
treasure ;  the  National  Bank,  independent  of  its  immediate 
capital,  will  enjoy  every  recommendation  which  can  merit 
and  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Organized  upon 
principles  of  responsibility,  but  of  independence,  the  National 
Bank  will  be  retained  within  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action 
without  just  apprehension  from  the  misconduct  of  its  direc- 
tors or  from  the  encroachments  of  the  government.^  Eminent 
in  its  resoinces,  and  in  its  example,  the  National  Bank  will 
conciliate,  and  lead  the  State  Banks  in  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  credit,  public  and  private.  And  acting 
upon  a  compound  capital,  partly  stock  and  partly  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  National  Bank  will  be  the  ready  instrument  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  public  securities  and  to  restore  the 
currency  of  the  national  coin." 

The  subject  was  immediately  given  into  the  care  of  the 
Committee  on  the  National  Currency ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1816,  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
io  behalf  of  that  Committee,  made  an  able  and  voluminous 
report,  recommending  the  immediate  chartering  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  the  leading  features  were  given 
m  an  accompanying  bill :  the  capital  was  to  be,  at  first, 
thirty-five  millions — to  be  gradually  augmented  to  fifty :  the 
bank  to  have  the  power  of  erecting  branches,  and  none  but 
resident  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  directors 
^either  of  its  branches  or  the  parent  bank.  A  bonus  of  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  was  to  be  paid  by  the  bank  for  its  charter. 
When  this  bill  came  before  the  House  it  received  tlie  ardent 
and  considerate  support  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  thereby  evinced  a 
change  of  his  opinions  since  1811,  when  he  had  opposed  tbe 
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re-charter^  on  the  ground,  among  others,  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality. Had  his  objections,  then,  been  founded  wholly 
upon  considerations  of  expediency,  his  subsequent  support  of 
the  bill  would  not  in  the  least  have  impugned  his  political 
consistency :  for  the  weight  and  character  of  these  considera 
tions  must,  of  course,  change  with  the  varying  circumstances 
from  which  they  take  their  rise.  In  1811,  the  State  Banks 
were  eminently  sound,  answered  all  the  purposes  for  which 
any  Banks  were  needed  by  the  national  treasury,  en- 
joyed the  full  confidence  of  the  people  and  preserved  the 
currency  of  the  country  in  a  healthy  condition.  A  na- 
tional institution,  under  these  circumstances,  did  not  seem 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  government:  and  there 
were  many  reasons  which  led  Mr.  Clay,  at  that  time,  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  a  bank  would  be  made  to  subserve  the  pur- 
poses and  increase  the  strength  of  the  Federal  pstrty,  by 
whom  its  creation  was  chiefly  desired.  These  reasons  would 
of  themselves  have  ensured  and  justified  Mr.  Clay's  opposition 
to  a  bank  in  1811 ;  but  in  1816  they  had  lost  all  their  force. 
The  issues  of  the  State  Banks  had  became  unusually  large  ;  in 
no  section  of  the  country  did  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  people ;  they  had  universally  suspended  specie  payments ; 
their  paper  was  greatly  depreciated,  and,  with  the  small 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  which  the  necessity  of  going  abroad 
for  our  manufactured  goods  had  left  in  the  country,  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  national  currency — no  money  of  equal  value 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Upon  grounds  of  expediency, 
therefore,  Mr.  Clay  might,  consistently,  have  opposed  the 
charter  of  a  National  Bank,  in  ISll,  and  been  its  ardent  ad- 
vocate in  1816.  But,  in  the  former  case,  he  had  partially 
lM»ed  his  opposition  on  the  ground,  which  he  then  assumed, 
thai}  under  the  constitution,  Congress  had  no  power,  either 
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expressed  or  implied,  under  any  circumstances,  to  create  such 
an  institution.  This  opinion  he  of  course  saw  reason  to 
change,  or  he  could  not  have  given  his  support  to  the  bank 
in  1816,  no  matter  how  profound  his  convictions  of  the  ne  • 
cessity  of  such  an  institution,  at  that  time,  might  have  been. 
He  became  convinced  that,  not  only  the  expediency,  but  also 
the  constitutionality,  of  the  measure,  depended  upon  the  con- 
dition and  necessities  of  the  country.  If  a  bank  were  abso- 
lutely requisite,  in  order  that  Congre.9s  might  exercise  that 
healthful  control  over  commerce  and  the  currency,  which 
the  constitution  expresssly  gives  it,  he  saw  that  it  must,  ^Aer€- 
fore,  be  a  constitutional  measure.  If  it  were  not  needed,  it 
would  not  be  constitutional.  Thus,  in  fact,  its  conetitution- 
ality  and  expediency,  from  distinct  and  opposing  questions, 
became  identical  and  harmonious.  With  tliese  convictions, 
Mr.  Clay  gave  his  support  to  the  bank  bill  of  1816. 

Founded,  as  it  evidently  was,  upon  the  purest  principles 
of  devotion  to  the  public  good,  Mr.  Clay,  by  this  change  of 
opinion  upon  a  prominent  political  subject,  has  never  for- 
feited the  respect  of  a  single  man,  whose  respect  was  worth 
possessing.  Party  clamor  has  distorted  the  deed,  and  be- 
lied his  motives,  to  his  temporary  hurt ;  but  candor  and  jus- 
tice have  always  regarded  it,  as  posterity  will  regard  it,  as  a 
noble  act  of  an  unselfish  statesman, — too  right-minded  and 
courageous  to  cling  to  error,  merely  because  he  feared  the 
opprobrium  of  not  having  been  bom  as  wise  as  he  became  by 
experience. 

The  bill  to  re-charter  the  Bank  was  a  subject  of  animated 
discussion  for  many  weeks,  in  the  House.  The  vote  wm 
taken,  on  its  third  reading,  on  the  14th  of  March,  when  it 
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was  finally  passed  :  80  ayes  to  71  nays :  and  sent  to  the  Sen. 
ate  for  concurrence.  On  the  2d  of  April,  after  the  bill  re* 
ported  by  the  Financial  Committee  had  received  a  full  and 
thorough  discussion,  it  was  finally  passed  in  that  body  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  12— two  members  only  being  absent.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senate  were  speedily  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  bill  became  a  law,  by 
the  signature  of  the  President*  The  bank  did  not  commence 
operations  until  1817 ;  and,  tlirough  a  temporary  mismanage- 
ment, for  the  first  few  years,  its  action  did  not  fully  justify 
the  expectation  of  its  friends.  The  State  Banks,  however, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  enabled  to  resume  specie 
payments,  by  the  help  of  three  millions  of  specie,  furnished 
by  the  National  Institution,  aided  in  turn  by  the  public  funds 
and  the  favor  of  the  government ;  and,  after  four  or  five  years, 
things  assumed  a  more  healthy  aspect.  The  notes  of  the 
United  States  Bank  were  everywhere  received  in  payment  of 
the  public  dues,  and  thus  had  a  uniform  value  all  over  the 
Union :  the  bills  of  the.  State  Banks  were  received  at  all  the 
branches,  and  frequent  settlements  were  required,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  prevent  over-issues;  the  branches,  being  chiefly 
located  at  the  great  commercial  points,  by  the  privilege  they 
had  of  dealing  in  foreign  exchange,  were  able  to  preserve  a 
healthy  equality  between  our  exports  and  imports — suffi- 
cient, at  least,  to  prevent  an  excess  against  us,  which  should 
drain  them  of  their  specie  ;  and,  by  a  judicious  extension, 
or  contraction,  of  her  discounts,  the  bank  could  regulate  the 
currency  of  the  country  as  the  necessities  of  trade  demanded. 
Periodical  revulsions  of  course  occurred  ;  but  these  changes 
were  occasioned  by  a  periodical  increase  of  commercial  ac* 
tivity,  consequent  upon  the  ingathering  of  crops  and  the  re* 
lums  of  mercantile  enterprise ;  and  excessive  imports  were 
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thus  opportunely  checked ;  the  basis  of  the  currency 
stren^hened ;  and  those  changes,  so  slightly  felt  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  seemed,  in  fact,  as  essential  to  conomerce 
and  trade,  as  the  periodical  vicissitudes  of  the  season  to  ths 
full  development  of  the  products  of  the  soil/ 

Very  soon  after  Congress  assembled,  the  Treaty,  just  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain,  of  course  became  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Some  of  the  members,  and  especially  Mr.  Ravoolph, 
had  ventured  to  sneer  at  it,  as  being  a  dishonorable  close  of  a 
war,  they  had  so  violently  opposed.  Mr.  Clay  mingled  but 
little  in  this  debate  ;  but,  on  the  29th  of  January,  he  rebuked 
the  spirit  thus  manifested  in  an  eloquent  speech.  ^^I  gave 
a  vote,"  said  he,  ^^  for  the  declaration  of  war.  I  exerted  all 
the  little  influence  and-  talent  I  could  command,  to  make  the 
war.  The  war  was  made,  and  is  terminated;  and  Ide. 
dare  with  perfect  sincerity,  if  it  had  been  penuitted  to  me  to 
lift  the  veil  of  futurity  and  to  have  foreseen  the  precise  series 
of  events  which  has  occurred,  mv  vote  would  have  been  un- 
changed."  In  reply  to  the  complaints  that  no  stipulation  on 
the  subject  of  impressment  was  made,  he  said  :  '^  One  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  war  and  of  its  continuance «  was  the  prac- 
tice  of  impressment  exercised  by  Great  Britain ;  and  if  this 
claim  had  been  admitted  by  necesiKiry  implication  or  express 
stipulation,  the  rights  of  our  seamen  would  have  been  aban- 
doned. It  is  with  utter  astonishment  that  I  hear  it  has  bees 
contended  in  this  country,  that,  because  our  right  of  exemp* 
tion  from  the  practice  had  not  been  expressl}'  secured  in  the 
treaty,  it  was  tliere  given  up !  It  is  impossible  that  such  an 
argument  can  be  advanced  on  this  floor.  No  member,  who 
regarded  his  reputation,  would  venture  to  advance  such  a 
doctrine." 
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The  convention  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  our  Minis* 
ters  and  those  of  Ghreat  Britain,  at  London,  subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Ghent,  became  also  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  during  the  early  part  of  this  session : 
but  as  no  important  action  was  taken,  and  as  the  share  of 
Mr.  Clay  in  the  debates  was  but  slight,  farther  allusion  to  it 
is  unnecessary* 

A  proposition  was  brought  forward  at  the  same  session  to 
reduce  the  direct  tax  laid  upon  the  United  States,  which  Mr. 
Clay  supported ;  but  said  that  the  land-tax,  even  then,  he 
deemed  too  higii  for  the  ordinary  season  of  peace.  He  laid 
down  this  important  general  principle,  that,  ^^in  time  of 
peace,  we  should  look  to  foreign  importations  as  the  chief 
source  of  revenue,  and  in  war,  when  they  arc  cut  off,  that'it 
was  time  enough  to  draw  deeply  on  our  internal  resources. 
His  plan  was  to  make  up  for  a  still  farther  decrease  of  the 
land-tax  by  an  increase*  of  the  duties  on  imports." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  became  a  subject  of  discussion.  They  then 
received  six  dollars  per  day — a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them,  at  Washington,  but  utterly  inadequate  for  the  en- 
joyment of  domestic  and  social  relations.  Few  men,  who 
were  not  wealthy,  would  consent,  by  becoming  members  of 
Congress,  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures they  were  forced  to  surrender ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  business  of  h^gislation  was  fast  failing  exclusively 
into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  The  chief  subject  of  debate  was 
the  manner  in  which  pay  should  be  allowed.  Some  chose 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  per  diem  salary  ;  but,  if  tliis  were 
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done,  parly  rancor  woidd  charge  the  members  with  prolong- 
ing  the  session  to  increase  their  pay.    Others  were,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  allowing  a  fixed  and  moderate  salary ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  March,  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred^ 
reported  a  bill,  establishing  the  compensation  at  $1,500  per 
session  for  each  member  of  both  Houses.     After  a  short  bnt 
spirited  discussion,  it  was  passed  in  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
81  to  67,  and  in  the  Senate,  22  in  favor  to  11  against  it.     Mr. 
Clay  had  given  his  support  to  the  bill,  at  the  same  time 
avowing  his  preference  of  a  per  diem  compensation ;  and  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  which 
soon  followed  the  passage  of  the  bill.     He  found  that  the 
demagogues,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  everything  he  had 
favored,  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  tempest  concerning  this 
cdbiparatively  trifling  matter,  which  the  excitement  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  itself  could  not  have  surpassed.     The 
philosophy  of  demagogueism  remains  to  be  written  :  its  prin- 
ciples, however,  have  been  made  a  rule  of  practice  in  all 
ages ;  iind  the  magnifying  of  molehills  into  mountains  has 
been  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence  now  for  many  cen- 
turies.    But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  signal  or  suc- 
cessful instance  of  die  kind  than  that  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion.    The  whole  nation  was  shaken  to  its  centre ;  parties 
were  formed  and  political  armies  marshaled ;  and  the  patri- 
otism of  the  country  wns  aroused,  to  the  most  ebullient  in- 
dignation, at  the  bare  proposition  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  dare  to  take  thought  for  what  he  should  eat  and  drink 
or  wherewithal  he  should  be  clothed  ;  and  the  liberties  of  the 
land — that  independence  for  which  our  patriot  fathers  bled 
and  died— -were  menaced  with  destruction,  when  Congress^ 
in  its  state  of  solitary  starvation,  ventured  to  demand  the 
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necessaries  of  life  in  puyincnt  of  its  thankless  services.  In 
Kentucky,  nothing  else  was  thought  of  or  talked  about. 
Every  voice  in  the  State  was  raised  in  expressing  the  hor- 
ror of  the  people.  The}'  forgot  the  love  and  admiration 
which  the  name  cf  Henry  Clay  had  always  aroused  in  their 
hearts.  They  forgot  the  long  years  which  he  had  given  to 
their  service.  They  thought  not  of  the  lucrative  practice  he 
had  laid  aside  when  he  espoused  tlieir  cause ;  they  were 
blind  to  the  national  glory  he  hnd  done  so  much  to  exalt — 
as  a  statesman  of  great  and  commanding  power — ^thc  defen- 
der of  his  coimtry's  honor^  in  her  council  halls  and  in  strife 
with  foreign  diplomatists, — the  champion  of  her  strength  in 
peace  and  in  war, — he  had  ceased  to  h9  known : — he  had 
voted  for  the  ^^  compensation  bill  */'  and  for  this  he  must  re- 
tire to  the  inglorious  shades  of  private  life.  His  destruction 
was  now  deemed  certain.  His  opponent  was  Mr.  John 
Pope,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  citizens  of  the 
Slate  ;  and  all  his  talents  and  skill  were  exerted  in  canvass- 
ing the  district  and  haranguing  the  citizens  against  Mr.  Clay 
and  the  compensation  bill.  For  some  time  lie  had  the  field 
entirely  to  himself;  but  Mr.  Clay  was  finally  induced  to 
meet  him  in  public  debate.  He  discussed,  in  his  own  mas- 
terly way,  the  merits  of  the  obnoxious  measure — showed  the 
assembled  thousands  how  frivolous  were  the  grounds  on  which 
they  had  so  rashly  proscribed  him — and  finally  urged  against 
his  opponent  all  the  federal  principles  by  which  his  whole 
public  life  had  been  characterized.  At  the  election  Mr. 
Clay  was  returned  to  the  House  by  a  majority  of  several 
thousand  over  his  opponent.  He  feund  during  the  canvass, 
however,  tliat  the  people  would  prefer  for  the  members  a 
per  diem  allowance ;  and  he  accordingly  gave  his  support, 
at  the  next  Congressional  session,  to  a  bill  which  became  a 
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law,  allowing  each  member  eight  dollars  per  day  for  hiB  ser- 
Tices  as  a  member  of  cither  House. 

Ab  early  as  January,  1816,  Mr.  Clay  had  expressed  his 
ardent  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics, which  had  just  succeeded  in  tiirowiug  off  the  yoke  of 
Spanish  servitude,  and  wcic  then  struggling  for  an  indepen- 
dent  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  debate  on 
the  proposition  to  reduce  the  direct  taxation  of  tlic  country^ 
he  had  alluded  to  the  existing  peaceful  condition  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  had  hinted  the  possibility  of  hostilities  with 
Spain.  He  had  heard  that  the  Minister  of  that  nation  had 
demanded  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  our  soil — that  part  of 
Florida  lying  we^t  of  the  Perdido.  Without  speaking  of  it  as 
it  deserved — of  the  impudence  of  such  a  demand — he  allu- 
ded to  it  as  indicative  of  tlie  disposition  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. "  Besides,"  said  he,  "  who  can  tell  with  certainty 
how  far  it  may  be  proper  to  aid  the  people  of  South  America 
in  the  establishment  of  their  independence  V  The  subject, 
he  avowed,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  exhausting,  by  direct  taxes,  the  coun- 
t^y  of  those  funds,  which  might  be  needed  to  vindicate  its 
rights  at  home,  or,  if  necessary,  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
South  America.  , 

These  remarks  aroused  all  the  spleen  and  enmity  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  led  to  one  of  those  peisonal  passages  which 
were  of  no  infrequent  occurrence  between  himself  and  Mr* 
Clay.  "  As  for  South  America,"  said  he,  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Clay,  '*  lam  not  going  a  tilting  for  the  liberties  of  her 
people  ;  they  came  not  to  our  aid  ;  lei  us  mind  our  own  bu» 
'inesB  and  not  tax  our  people  for  the  liberties  of  the  peop^^ 
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of  Sptinish  America.''  He  went  on  to  ridicule  the  notioa  that 
people  of  Caraccas  and  Mexico  were  capable -either  of  enjoy- 
ing or  of  understanding  liberty ;  and  insinuated  that  Mr.  Clat 
was  influenced  by  a  desire  of  conquest.  ^^The  honora- 
ble gentleman,''  he  said,  ^^  had  been  sent  on  a  late  occasion 
to  Europe  :  he  had  been  near  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and,  he 
feared,  had  snuffed  the  carnage  and  caught  the  infection." 
*^  What,"  said  he,  **  increase  our  standing  array  iu  time  of 
.peace,  on  the  suggestion  that  we  are  to  go  on  a  crusade  to 
South  America  ?"  Mr.  Clay  intimated  that  he  had  advoca- 
ted no  such  measure.  "  Do  I  not  understand  the  gentle- 
man 1"  said  Mr.  Randolph  ;  "  I  am  sorry  I  do  not ;  I  labor 
under  two  great  misfortunes— one  is  that  I  can  never  under- 
stand the  honorable  speaker — the  other  is  that  he  can  never 
understand  me :  on  such  terms,  an  argument  can  never  be 
maintained  between  us,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  put  an  end  to 
it."  Mr.  Clay  simply  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  could 
so  have  misunderstood  his  remarks,  and  deferred  the  general 
argument  to  another  occasion. 

Soon  after,  on  a  proposition  to  "  prevent  our  citizens  from 
selling  vessels  of  war  to  a  foreign  power,"  Mr.  Clay  opposed 
the  bill,  on  account  of  its  evident  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  South  American  Ind<»pcndence  :  it  would  cverj^'here  be 
understood  as  a  law  framed  expressly  to  prevent  the  offer  of 
the  slightest  aid  to  these  Republics  by  our  citizens.  "  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  their  struggle,"  he  said,  *^  I  have  not 
now,  for  the  first  time,  to  express  my  opinion  and  wishes.  I 
wish  them  independence.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  im- 
proving their  condition." 

In  ttie  ffumm-r  of  1816,  the  President  appointed  Mestre. 

16 
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Rodney,  Graham  and  Bland,  Cominissioners  to  aBcertain  the 
condition  of  the  South  American  Republics  and  their  ability 
for  self-government.  In  March  of  the  succeeding  year^  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  was  a  clause  appropriating  $30,000 
for  their  compensation.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clat,  cm 
the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  inexpedient.  It  was  finally  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  Mr.  Clay  then  brought  forward  a  provision  to  ap- 
propriate $18,000  as  the  outfit  and  one  yearns  salary  of  a  Min-* 
ister  from  the  United  States  to  the  independent  provinces  of 
the  river  La  Plata  in  South  America.  The  motion  to  inaert 
this  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
magnificent  speech  which  he  made  on  the  general  subject  of 
South  American  Independence,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1818, 
and  which,  in  every  respect,  is  one  of  the  Boost  eloquent  be 
ever  pronounced.  The  measure,  notwithstanding  hit  zeal- 
ous and  powerful  support,  encountered  tiki  hostility  ol  the 
President  and  a  majority  in  Congress,  and  4  he  resolutaoa  of 
Mr.  Clay  was  rejected. 

Though  defeated  here,  he  did  not  relax  hMeflfortsin  beV^alf 
of  the  oppressed  and  struggling  inhabitants  of.  the  South 
American  Republics.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1821,  ho 
submitted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  an  immediate  recognition 
of  their  independence,  although  their  desperate  struggle  was 
not  yet  closed,  and  supported  it  with  all  the  eloquent  ardot 
with  which  he  had  advocated  his  previous  motion.  He  had 
watched  the  contest  between  these  infant  RepuUics  and  a 
ernel  despotism,  with  feelings  of  intense  concern.  He  had 
seen  their  fertile  fields  crimsoned  with  their  blood,  and  had 
heard  the  agonizing  cry  they  had  sent  up  to  Heaven  and  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth.    He  had  learned,  tco,  &e  effect  hif 
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former  efforts  had  produced,  in  awakening  and  sustaining' 
their  vigor  and  cheering  them  on  to  renewed  and  still  more 
valorous  exertions.  His  speeches  had  been  read  at  the  head 
of  their  armies ;  his  name  was  repeated  with  reverence  by 
^very  soldier  in  their  ranks;  and  the  Supreme  Congress  of 
Mexico  had  returned  to  him  the  national  thanks  for  his  able 
jtnd  disinterested  labors  in  their  behalf.  He  resumed  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  therefore,  with  higher  hopes  and  a 
more  burning  zeal  than  had  ever  animated  him  before  ;  and 
his  exertions  were  crowned  with  eminent  success.  His  reso- 
lution was  carried  by  a  vote  of  87  to  68 ;  and  Mr.  Cjlat  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  announce  to  Presi- 
xient  Monroe  the  action  of  the  House.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1822,  the  President  recommended  to  Congress  the  recognition 
o(  the  Independence  of  the  South  American  Republics :  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  the  recommenda- 
tion was  referred,  reported  in  its  favor,  and  on  the  28th  the 
xecognition  was  finally  voted,  with  but  a  single  dissenting 
voice.  Thus,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Clat,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  many  of  his  warmest 
friends,  was  this  great  measure  of  national  justice  adopted  by 
the  United  States,  lihe  first  free  nation  on  the  globe,  through 
liis  exertions,  thus  became  the  first  to  extend  a  generous  sym- 
|Mtthy  to  those  who  first  essayed  to  follow  in  their  path  of 
national  independence.  He  received,  for  his  noble  efforts^ 
Ihe  thanks,  warm  and  heartfelt,  of  those  in  whose  behalf  he 
labored :  and,  though  his  conduct  was  made  the  theme  of 
party  clamor  and  invective,  the  sentiment  of  every  noble 
spirit  in  this  land  of  freedom  has  done  justice  to  the  mag- 
Aanimity  of  his  zeal  and  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  his 
JM»tives. 
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It  was  at  about  this  period  of  his  public  life,  that  Mr.  CXiAr 
became  prominent  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the  gteat 
fljrstem  of  Internal  Improvements,  to  which  he  had  frequently 
before  signified  his  devotion.  In  January,  1816,  in  the  de- 
bate upon  the  treaty  he  had  just  aided  to  conclude  with  Great 
Britain,  he  had  declared  the  policy  which,  in  his  judgment) 
it  became  our  government  to  adopt.  He  urged  them,  aftei 
providing  for  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  country, 
**  to  commence  the  great  work  of  Internal  Improvement." 
**  I  would  see,"  said  he,  "  a  chain  of  turnpike  roads  and 
canals  from  Passamaquoddy  to  New  Orleans  ;  and  other  simi- 
lar roads  intersecting  the  mountains,  to  facilitate  intercourse 
between  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  bind  and  connect  tts 
together." 

On  the  12th  of  March  of  that  year,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  Congress  met  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, as  President  Madison  had  entered  upon  the  last  year 
of  his  second  term.  Mr.  Clay  inefiectually  opposed  the 
nomination  of  President  in  Congressional  caucus,  as  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  as  likely  to  encounter  the  opposition 
and  disfavor  of  the  people ;  and  Hofl.  James  Monroe  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent; and  at  the  election  that  ensued  he  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  In  his  last  message  to  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  President  Madison  "  particularly  invited  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  their  ex- 
isting powers,  and,  when  necessary,  of  resorting  to  the  pre 
scribed  mode  of  enlarging  them,  in  order  to  effectuate  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  roads  and  (canals."  On  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  an  able  report,  in  favor  of  the  projected  system^ 
containing  an  outline  of  its  principal  features,  with  a  lucid 
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exhibition  of  its  beneficent  operation,  was  submitted  to  the 
House,  m  which  the  estimates  of  the  celebrated  report  of 
1808  were  ag&in  presented.  It  was  thought,  that,  for  the 
«nin  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  a  system  of  works  might 
be  accomplished  which  would  confer  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  all  the  advantages  of  good  roads  and  canals  of 
which  thii  country  was  susceptible.  A  bill  was  accordingly 
introduced  into  the  House  appropriating  for  purposes  of  In- 
ternal Impro?ement  the  bonus  of  a  million  and  a  half,  which 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  to  pay  for  its  charter.  This 
«oon  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  submitted  to 
the  President,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  sign  it  without 
hesitation-^as  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his 
message.  On  the  3d  of  March,  however,  the  day  before  his 
offleial  term  was  to  expire,  he  returned  the  bill  with  his. 
objMtions. 

On  the  4th  of  March  President  Monroe  was  inaugurated  ; 
and,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  he  expressed  his  opin- 
ion, in  advance  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  adverse  to 
the  constitutionality  of  Internal  Improvement  by  the  general 
gOTemment.  He  did  this,  he  said,  from  a  sense  of  the  im- 
propriety of  reviving  the  discussion  in  Congress,  with  an  un- 
certainty of  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  succeed^ 
faohrever,  in  stifling  debate  :  for  at  that  session  a  series  of  re- 
solutions, declaring  the  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  construction  of  military  roads,  post-roads,  and 
camh,  was  ofiered.  The  debate  upon  them  was  long  and 
ordtat.  The  effort  of  Mr.  Clay  was  exceedingly  able  and 
eftetive  :  his  examination  of  President  Monroe's  message, 
Jnnigh  perfectly  courtee^is  and  dignified,  was  close  and  se- 
#efe;  andhis  dcp^^     uratioa  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
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proposed  system  was  complete  and  conclusive.     The  fint  ns- 
solution,  declaring  the  power  of  Congress  to  construct  mili- 
tary and  post-roads,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty,— 
though  the  others  were  lost.    Mr.  Clay,  on  various  subse- 
quent  occasions,  renewed  the  discussion  of  this  great  national 
question,  and  has  always  strenuously  upheld  the  right  of  the 
general  government  to  appropriate  money  for  purposes  of  In^ 
temal  Improvement.     The  Cumberland  Road  is,  in  itself,  an 
enduring  monument  of  his  eloquent  and  persevering  labors* 
For  years,  in  opposition  to  the  most  powerful  influences,  in 
his  own  words,  he  '^  had  to  beg,  entreat,  supplicate  Congreas, 
session  after  session,  to  grant  the  necessary  appropriations  ta 
complete  the  road."    '^  I  have  myself,"  said  he,  ^<  toiled 
until  my  powers  have  been  exhausted  and  prostrated,  to  pffB- 
Tail  on  you  to  make  the  grant."     Upon  the  road  stands  • 
monument  of  stone,  surmounted  by  the  genius  of  Liberty^ 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Henry  Clay. 


In  January,  1819,  the  conduct  of  General  Jacksov,- 
of  the  most  popular  commanders  in  the  army,  whose  defence 
of  New  Orleans,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain^ 
had  won  for  his  gallantry  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  country, — ^in  conducting  the  Florida  campaign,  came- 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  investigation.     Th^  '■ 
grounds  upon  which  it  became  a  subject  of  censure  are  se^ 
fully  stated  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  Seminole  War^ 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  8th  of  Jaifr* 
uary,  1819,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  them  here.     The  whole  contest  had  its  origin  in  the 
division  of  the  Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  majority  of  them 
aiding  the  latter  power,  while  but  a  small  part  continued 
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friendly  to  us.  A  strong  military  force,  undei  Gen.  Jacxbon^ 
was  accordingly  sent  into  their  territory ;  and  the  destructive 
warfare  waged  against  them  by  that  relentless  chief,  fNK>n 
compelled  them  to  tlie  most  abject  and  hopeless  submission* 
A  treaty  was  formed  in  August,  1814,  at  Fort  Jackson,  if  an 
instrument  deserved  the  name,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
imposition  of  the  most  insolent  demands, — far  more  disgrace- 
ful to  the  Christian  victors  than  to  the  savage  people  unfor- 
tunlttely  subjected  to  their  tender  mercies.  This  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  chiefs  of  about  one-third  of  the  nation — that' 
portion  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  us, 
and  with  whom,  therefore,  no  treaty  could  be  made.  Occa- 
sional acts  of  enmity  between  the  residue  and  the  whites  fol- 
lowed this  mockery  of  pacification, — though  a  letter,  written 
in  the  simple  eloquence  of  their  race  and  signed  by  ten  of  the 
Seminole  towns,  solemnly  declares  that  not  a  single  murder 
t  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians,  that  was  not  in  return 
for  some  similar  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  whites.  ^^  The 
white  people,"  says  the  letter,  ^'  killed  our  people  first ;  the 
Indians  then  took  satisfaction.  There  are  yet  three  men  that 
the  red  people  have  never  taken  satisfaction  for."  From  this 
time  the  Indians  were  treated  as  outlaws,  and  in  the  prose- 
cutkon  of  the  war  against  them,  all  the  dictates  of  humanity 
were  disregarded,  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  treated  with 
unparalleled  contempt.  Indian  chiefs  were  decoyed  by  Gen. 
Jackson  to  his  camp,  by  raising  a  foreign  flag,  then  seized 
and  executed  with  remorseless  cruelty.  Two  Englishmen 
who  fell  into  his  hands,  one  of  whom  was  in  the  Indian  camp, 
and  the  other  was  seized  on  Spanish  neutral  ground,  neither 
being  convicted  of  any  crime,  were  hung,  in  defiance  of  the 
ieeision  of  a  court-martial  he  himself  had  summoned ;  and 
Pensacola  was  seized,  without  authority  or  color  of  law,  mere- 
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1/  in  revenge  of  a  fancied  insult  from  the  SpQniati  Governor, 
who  had  dated  to  remonstrate  willi  biin  for  hunng  seized  SU 
Marks,  not  only  in  defiance  of  right,  bul  in  coatempiuoua 
violation  of  tlie  orders  of  bis  own  govenimenl.  These  acU 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  high  aa  he  was  exalted  by  bis  military 
fame  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  bad  alarmed  considerate  men 
and  invited  their  scruLiuy.  In  boib  branches  of  Congreaa 
they  were  made  the  subject  of  examination,  and  the  resolu- 
tions, which  gave  occasion,  in  the  House,  for  Mr,  Ci^}['» 
speech  upon  (be  general  topic,  had  been  reported  by  a  Select 
Conmiiitee  ;  and  expressed  the  marked  censure  of  the  House 
of  the  obnoxious  acts  of  General  Jacksoh.  In  giving  them 
bis  support,  Mr.  Clay  not  only  did  violence  to  the  friendly 
feelings  which  had  always,  up  to  that  time,  esisted  between 
himself  and  the  offending  general,  but  placed  himself  in 
hazardous  opposition  to  the  strong  current  of  the  popular  fla- 
vor. But  he  stood  upon  t 
and  the  eloquent  speech 
it  treats  with  unusual  f* 
it  so  severely  arraigns, 
and  power,  the  propriety  of  the  course  his  ^nse  of  duty  ha^ 
urged  bim  to  take.  The  members  of  the  House  whom  he 
addressed  were  almost  without  exception  strongly  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  General  Jackson,  and  listened  with  reluctance  to 
any  imputations  upon  his  character  or  his  acts.  President 
MoNBOE  and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet  deeply  shared  thia 
feeling,  and  felt  warranted  in  interposing  their  influence 
against  the  resolutions  of  censure  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  mar- 
velous that  they  failed  of  success.  ^ 

In  thus  sketching,  up  to  the  year  1819,  the  most  promirteat 
poi'!:r.Bof  Mf.  Clay's  public  service,  we  have  purposeljr 
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omitted  all  lefcreace  to  his  eSonpi  ju  betwlf  of  tliat  gteat  ava-iA 
lemof  PsoTECTioN  TO  Amf.kican  Iiii)usrav,wilh  which,  more 
closely  than  with  any  other  legislative  scheme,  his  name  will 
for  ever  be  coanecLed.  Id  order  tu  place  before  the  public, 
iQ  its  true  li^Iit,  the  niugnitude  and  merit  of  Imexertioos  in  * 
iU  behalf,  it  connected  statement  of  the  condition  and  wonta 
of  the  leading  interests  of  the  couqtry  will  he  ueceas&ty ;  and 
we  deeply  regret  thai  our  narrow  limits  forbid  the  detail 
wftach  the  importance  of  the  subject  would  seem  (o  demand. 
As  we  IiELVe  alreiidy  seen,  in  various  modes  and  at  varioul 
times  in  the  liisioiy  of  the  country,  the  propriety  of  building 
up  American  Maoufactures  liad  been  recognized,  though 
timidly  and  in  apparent  distrust  of  our  national  ability  to  ef- 
fectuate fo  noble  a  scheme.  In  1790  thi;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  directed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  suth-" 
ject;  and  in  ISIO  the  National  Legislature  had  shown  a 
marked  solicitude  tu  ascertain  t!ie  actual  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  achieving  the  Independence  commenced  by 
tiie  Revoi  iitioa,  by  combining  with  the  bu^nesis  of  the  cetuui 
an  inqniry  into  the  coudltion  of  maQufacturcs  throughout  th^ 
Union.  Indeed,  from  the  year  1808  to  I8II,  during  the  ope- 
ration of  what  was  called  the  Keatrictive  System,  the  impor- 
tance of  domestic  manufactures  became  conspicuous  to  the 
nation,  and  sunk  deep  into  the  thoughts  of  every  considerate 
atatesmaa.  During  the  four  year» — from  1804  (o  1807,  both 
iaeluBive — the  average  annual  gross  product  of  duties  on  mer- 
chandize imported,  had  been  somewhat  more  than  $24,000, 
000 — nearly  double  the  average  amount  received  under  the' 
operation  of  the  system  which  succeeded.  To  supply  this 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  upon  die  approach  of  the  war,  the 
permanent  duties,  previously  imposed  upon  imported  goods, 
JV«e  doubled,  by  tui  act  of  July  I^th,  1SI2,  and  au  ad4i- 
16 
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tion  of  10  per  cent,  was  made  to  these  double  duties  on  good* 
imported  in  foreign  vessels.  This  act,  by  its  own  limitatioo, 
expired  on  the  17th  of  February,  1816.  The  act  imposing 
an  additional  duty,  commonly  called  the  '^  Mediterraneaa 

.  Fund,"  of  2  1-2  per  cent,  ad  vidaremy  and  a  discriminating 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  that  additional  duty,  in  respect  to 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  expired  on  the  3d  of  Marcb^ 
1816.  But  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system,  and  of  the 
war,  fruitful  as  it  was  in  suffering  and  mortification  to  the 
country,  awakened  to  life  in  our  soil  the  germ  of  future  pros* 
perity  and  independence.  During  the  war,  every  patriot  be- 
held with  unmingled  shame  the  illicit  traffic  which  sprung  op 
with  the  enemy,  and  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  providing, 
by  legislation  which  should  protect  our  own  industry,  against 
its  recurrence.  The  principles  of  the  social  compact,  requir- 
ing a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  security  of  the  whole  society,  were  recognisedi 
and  the  force  of  a  similar  principle,  as  operating  between  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  and  the  federal  government,  was 
also  felt.  The  variety  of  soil  and  of  climate  which  the  United 
States  enjoyed,  evinced  her  possession  of  all  the  elements  of 
national  independence :  and  the  country  felt  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  domestic,  in  preference  to  a  foreign  market, 
and  the  employment  of  domestic,  in  preference  to  foreign 
labor.  Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  the  march  of 
domestic  manufactures,  which,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the 
year  1808,  had  been  slow  but  steady,  after  that  period  be 

^  came  bold  and  rapid.    Cotton  manufactories  were  multiply 
ing  at  the  North ;  so  that,  while  in  the  year  1800  but  600 
bales  were  manufectured,  in  1815,  90,000  were  reported ;-— a 
capital  of  $40,000,000  was  invested ;  employment  was  given 
to   more   than   100,000  persons,  whose    aggiegate  wagns 
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ftmouiitod  to  $15,000,000,  and  all  the  branches  of  Agricultu- 
ral and  Commercial  Industry  had  received  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus from  the  rapid  and  beneficent  development  of  the  manu- 
facturing resources  of  the  nation.  In  1816  the  subject  came 
directly  before  Congress.  A  revision  of  the  tariff  was  not  then 
needed  for  purposes  of  revenue  :  for,  by  the  estimates  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  shown  that  the  per- 
manent laws  then  in  force  would  produce  more  than  $25,000,- 
000  of  revenue,  while  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment were  but  little  above  $15,000,000,  thus  leaving  a  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury  after  the  necessary  appropriations  had 
been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The  whole 
question  was  debated  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  Protec- 
tion ;  and  on  the  12th  of  March  a  report  was  made  by  Mr. 
LowMDEs,  of  South  Carolina,  strongly  recommending  a  Tariff 
of  Protection,  vindicating  its  expediency  at  some  length,  and 
containing  a  detailed  bill  to  effect  the  object.  The  first  avow- 
edly Protective  Tariff  ever  proposed  to  the  nation,  thus  had  its 
origin  in  South  Carolina,  and  received  the  able  and  ardent 
support  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.  While  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  its  principles  and  general 
policy  were  most  powerfully  urged  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  sought 
especially  to  secure  a  more  effectual  protection  for  woollen 
goods  than  the  bill  proposed.  The  measure  encountered  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  New  England  section,  on  the  mis- 
taken and  since  abandoned  ground  that  it  would  injure  her 
commerce,  which  at  that  time  was  her  paramount  interest. 
It  became  a  law,  nevertheless,  but  proved  quite  inadequate 
to  the  effectual  protection  of  our  manufactories  in  their  inex- 
perienced infancy.  The  derangements  of  the  currency  aided 
the  embarrassment,  and  the  cotton  business  (with  main  ref- 
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erence  to  which  the  tariff  was  proposed,)  contiAued  in  an  un 
settled  state. 

No  farther  legislation ,  however ,  was  proposed  until  the  aes 
sion  of  1819-20,  when  the  subject  of  Protection  again  came 
before  Congress,  upon  the  same  grounds  and  under  nearly 
the  same  circumstances  as  before.  A  bill  revising  and  im 
proving  the  tariff  of  1816,  was  supported,  zealously  and  with 
great  effect,  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  passed  the  House  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate. 

In  1824,  the  distress  of  the  country  again  forced  the  subject 
of  our  National  Industry  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  Our 
exports  had  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  amount,  while  our 
imports  of  foreign  goods  had  largely  increased  :  the  country 
was  thus  drained  of  its  currency,  which  is  always,  in  every 
country,  its  life-blood :  we  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
carrying  trade,  by  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
nation  had  been  greatly  enhanced  :  disorder  and  embarrass- 
ment had  been  introduced  into  all  our  domestic  affairs :  we 
found  at  home  no  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil :  man- 
ufactures were  depressed,  and  neither  cotton  nor  wool  found 
here  any  sale :  the  produce  of  the  farmer  was  stored  in  his 
bams,  a  dead-weight  upon  his  hands :  money  to  pay  debts 
could  only  be  procured  at  enormous  and  ruinous  sacrifices  : 
bankruptcy  pervaded  every  class,  destroying  their  prosperity^ 
blighting  their  energy,  and  blasting  their  hopes  :  the  price  of 
labor  was  reduced  almost  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  crowded 
and  impoverished  nations  of  Europe  :  the  value  of  property 
throughout  the  nation  had  fallen  nearly  50  per  cent,  within 
ten  years :  and  in  all  the  departments  of  our  industry  wera 
to  be  seen  only  prostration  and  embarrassment,  nor  could  the 
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clearest-sighted  discern  aught  of  relief  in  the  future.  It  be- 
came the  duty  of  Congress  to  examine  the  causes  of  this 
wide-spread  and  undeniable  distress ;  and,  as  at  this  period 
the  duties  of  the  national  representatives  were  not  limited  to 
*  taking  care  of  themselves,''  they  addressed  themselves  to 
^heir  responsible  task  with  energy  and  a  sincere  desire  to  rem- 
edy the  ills  which  had  settled  upon  the  nation.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  to  whose  charge  the  subject  was  entrusted, 
the  lack  of  efficient  Protection  for  our  Home  Industry  was  the 
great  central  cause  of  all  the  suffering  of  the  land ;  and  a  bill 
was  accordingly  reported,  revising  the  Tariff  of  1816,  and 
placing  American  Labor  in  a  far  higher  and  more  indepen- 
dent position  than  it  had  ever  before  occupied.  The  bill  was 
Protective  in  all  its  features ;  and  as  such  received  the  un- 
qualified support  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  was  its  champion  through- 
out the  earnest  and  powerful  debate  which  succeeded  its  in- 
troduction. Opposed  to  him  wcro  s.omc  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  country,  actuated  by  different  motives,  basing  their 
hostility  mainly  upon  local,  sectional  considerations,  and 
led  on  by  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  then,  as  he  has  always 
been  regarded  since,  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents  in 
debate  any  of  our  statesmen  have  ever  been  called  to  en- 
counter. The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  delivered  on  the  30th 
and  31st  of  March,  is  one?  of  tlie  strongest  and  most  logical 
arguments  he  ever  dclivood.  He  sacrificed  nothing  to  elo- 
quent display  ;  his  v;holo  cfforl  was  to  prove,  by  demonstra- 
tion, by  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  reasoning  and  by  all 
the  experience  of  nations,  the  policy,  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  a  Protective  System;  nnd  then  to  enforce  his  views  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  country,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  patriotism,  and  by  appeals  to  every  generous 
and  noble  impulse  which  oonld  have  weight  with  upright, 
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Bingle-minded  and  devoted  statesmen.  The  speech  mentB 
the  closest  attention  of  every  man  who  would  clearly  see  the 
grounds  on  which  all  of  national  independence  and  prosperity 
for  which  we  can  reasonably  hope,  must  be  based.  On  the 
16th  of  April  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  107  to 
102,  and  soon  after  became  a  law.  To  Mr.  Clay's  exertions 
Its  success  was  most  justly  attributed :  all  the  strength  of  the 
friends  of  the  system  was  centered  in  him ;  upon  his  should- 
ers  fell  all  the  opposition  of  those  who  contested  the  passage 
of  the  billy  with  a  fierceness  and  ability  seldom  equalled  in 
the  history  of  Congressional  debates.  But  he  met  every  as* 
sailant  with  the  same  weapons  of  unanswerable  logic  and 
irresistible  eloquence  :  the  sarcastic  abuse  of  RAin>oj:.PH  could 
not  move  or  entice  him  from  his  ground,  nor  the  strong  blows 
of  Webster  cause  him  for  one  moment  to  swerve  from  the 
great  principle  he  had  so  warmly  espoused.  Through  his 
exertions  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  the  Amebicav  Srsnnc 
was  established. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  jointly  with  that  of  the 
National  Bank,  which  was  now  fast  restoring  order  and  health 
to  the  national  currency,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was 
renewed,  as  is  that  of  Nature  by  the  dawn  of  Spring.  All 
her  great  interests  were  aroused  to  fife ;  a  vigorous,  steadj 
growth  was  induced  ;  and  the  happiness  of  prosperous  indus^ 
try  was  diffused  all  over  the  land.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
North  now  found  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods ;  laborers  full 
employment  for  their  hands;  and  the  producing  classes  a 
brisk  market  for  their  surplus  produce.  By  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  manufactured  goods  were  soon  af- 
forded at  almost  as  low  a  cash  price  as  those  imported  from 
England,  while,  in  ftct,  taking  into  consideration  the  ea- 
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hanced  value  of  the  farmer's  products,  and  the  profit  of  a  mar- 
ket at  home,  established  by  the  operation  of  the  Tariff,  they 
were  far  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  English  goods  had 
ever  been.  The  manufactured  article  fell  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  to  one-sixth  of  its  former  price  ;  the  value  of  labor 
increased  fourfold ;  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer  and  the 
staple  of  the  planter  increased,  in  worth,  from  50  to  100  per 
cent.  The  home  markets  being  protected  from  the  floods  of 
foreign  goods,  the  currency  of  the  country  was  kept  at  home, 
and  business  was  thus  saved  from  derangement  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people  from  prostration.  The  South,  while  she 
found  a  market  for  a  large  amount  of  her  cotton  at  the  North, 
received  in  return  manufactured  goods,  much  cheaper  than 
she  bad  ever  procured  them  from  abroad.  Land  slowly  but 
steadily  rose  in  value  ;  domestic  commerce  increased  largely 
in  amount ;  provision  was  made  for  the  speedy  extinction  of 
the  national  debt ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  seemed 
placed  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation.  Such  was 
the  operation  of  the  Tariff  of  1824,  as  shown  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  seven  years  following  its  establishment ;  and 
such  will  always  be  the  effect  produced  by  adequate  Protec- 
tion to  American  Industry,  if  at  the  same  time  the  currency 
of  the  country  rest  on  a  safe  and  healthful  basis. 

The  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  was 
made,  by  its  connection  with  the  subject  of  Slavery,  one  of 
the  most  violently  contested  qtiestions  that  ever  agitated  the 
coimcils  of  the  nation.  The  name  of  Mr.  Clay  will  for  ever 
remain  associated  with  it,  from  his  efforts  to  allay  the  tempest 
which  it  aroused,  and  his  successful  exertions  to  ward  off  from 
the  Union  the  terrible  danger  which  impended  over  it.  A  bill 
had  been  introduced  into  Congress,  at  the  session  of  1818-19^ 
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proriding  for  the  admission  of  Missonri,  on  condition  that  alt 
children  of  slaves,  bom  after  the  pa*?3age  of  the  act,  sfhould 
be  free,  after  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  that 
the  further  introduction  of  slavery  shonld  be  prohibited.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  ardent  debate,  the  bill,  with  the  condition,  was 
passed ;  b«t,  in  the  Sonaif*,  the  condition  was  stricken  out. 
The  House  refused  to  recede,  and  thus  the  bill  was  defeated. 
The  excitement  in  Congress  now  infected  the  people,  and 
during  the  recess  the  only  topic  that  engaged  general  atten- 
tion throughout  the  Union,  was  the  admi^?sion  of  Missonri. 
It  was  discussed,  and  resolved  upon,  by  State  Legislatnrcs ; 
travelling  orators  spread  the  flame  and  fed  the  fire  already 
burning  with  portentous  fury;  and  the  public  press  teemed 
with  violence  and  inflammation.  The  whole  North  arrayed 
itself  against  the  admission,  and  claimed  for  Congress  the 
right  to  forbid  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  new  Slate. 
The  South  denied  this  right,  and  planted  themsolvcs  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  in  this  state  of  public  feeling,  Congress  convened  in 
1819-20,  and  the  discussion  was  renewed.  Mr.  Clay,  witli 
all  his  power,  urged  the  admission,  on  tlie  ground  that  to 
Missouri  alone  Ix^longed  the  ^^nbject  of  lier  domestic  slavery ; 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  fliai,  so  groat  was  his  detestation 
of  the  system,  were  he  a  citizen  of  that  State,  he  would  never 
consent  to  a  State  Constitution  which  should  not  provide  for 
its  extinction.  Above  all  things,  he  urged  conciliation  and 
compromise :  for  the  safety  of  the  Union  wns  threatened, 
and  the  stability  of  this  he  deemed  of  paramount  importance. 
A  compromise,  through  his  (exertions,  was  finally  e fleeted  : 
Committees  of  Conference  were  appointed,  and  an  act  was 
passed,  authorizing  Missouri  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
Government,  and  requiring  that  they  should  Iw*  Republican, 
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and  '<  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
A  final  vote,  after  these  preliminary  steps  should  have  been 
taken  by.tlie  State,  would  still  bcnecesdary  for  her  full  ad- 
miesion.     In  June,  1820,  ihe  people  of  tlie  State  proceeded 

to  form  a  Constitution,  aud  inserted  a  section,  providing  for 
the  ^'  exclusion  of  free  negroes  from  the  State."     The  State 
government  thus  went  into  operation,  in  secure  confidence  of 
her  speedy  admission  into  the  Union.     But  the  public  press 
found  yet  ground  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest :  the  original 
opponents  of  the   admission  of  Missouri,  protested  against 
Ihe  provision   for   the  exclusion  of  free   negroes   from  the 
State  as  a  violation  of  tliat  part  of  the  constitution  which 
gave  to  every  citizen  of  any  State  tlie  right  to  remove  to,  or 
travel  in,  every  other  State :  and  obedience   to  this  consti- 
tution the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  admission  of  Mis- 
jouri  had  made  imperative.     On  the  other  hand,  it  wixa  main- 
tained, that  the  African  race,  bond  or  free,  were  not  parties 
to  our  political  institutions,  and  that  free  negroes  were  not, 
therefore,  cUizens,  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  Constitution : 
and  furthermore,  that,  if  they  were,  the  provision  in  the  State 
Constitution  could  bi^  of  no  force — since  it  would  be  repug- 
.nant  to,  and  overruled  by,  Uiat  of  the  nation.     The  perilous 
.excitement  witli  which  the  discussion  of  this  question  was 
again  debated  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  had  never  been 
.equaled  by  that  of  any  other  topic.     Mr.  Clay,  intending  to 
.leave  Congress,  by  reason  of  embarrassment  in  his  private  af* 
f&irs,  at  the  opening  of  tlie  session  resigned  Ins  office  as  Speak- 
ef)  and  did  not  resume  his  scat  in  the  House  until  the  middle  of 
■  January,  1821,  when  the  discussion  was  at  its  height.     Being 
ijaUy  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  issue  to  wiiich  the  existing 
;  flti^  of  affairs  wa$  tending,  and  deeming  no  exertions  too 
cPfjit  to  eflect  th^  peacea^ble  settlement  of  the  question,  by 
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which  alone  the  continuance  of  the  Union  coald  be  secinMI, 

he  moved  the  reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  a  Select  ChM- 

mittee  of  thirteen.    The  proposition  passed,  and  on  the  lOdi 

of  February,  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  be  meaim  mk 

iible  Report,  concluding  with  an  amendment  to  the  lesolflk 

tion  before  the  House,  proriding  for  the  immediate  admiiml 

of  Missouri,  on  condition  that  she  should  never  pass  any  laifM 

preventing  any  description  of  persons,  who  were  cUizmw  Of 

any  other  State,  from  coming  into  her  territory;  and  nl^mt' 

ing  the  assent  of  the  Legislature  to  this  condition.    Tho^gll 

this  resolution  placed  the  whole  matter  upon  ground  to  iriiitll 

neither  party  could  object,  it  still  left  the  main  queatiM^ 

whether  free  negroes  were,  or  were  not,  citizens,  to  the  iii> 

"cision  of  the  proper  tribunals.     Mr.  Clay  urged  its  adopiioi^ 

on  the  12th,   when  it  came  before  the  Committee  of  Ih^ 

Whole,  by  strong  arguments  and  by  most  earnest  appeals  lib 

the  patriotism  of  Congress.    In  committee,  it  was  rejected^  bjr 

a  vote  of  73  to  64 ;  but,  in  the  House,  their  decision  was  otor- 

ruled,  and  the  resolution  passed  to  its  third  reading,  when  a 

a  most  violent  and  bitter  debate  ensued,  and  it  was  lost  \ff\ 

vote  of  83  to  80 ;  brought  about  by  the  defection  of  Mr.  Rarf- 

DOLPH,  who  voted  against  it  himself  and  procured  a  ebaogls 

of  one  or  two  other  votes,  expressly  and  avowedly  on  thb 

ground,  that  its  passage  would,  by  increasing  his  popularity, 

secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Clat  to  the  Presidency  of  fbo 

United  States.     The  next  day,  however,  a  re-consideraiiM 

was  carried ;  the  question  again  came  up,  and,  in  all  its  liorto , 

personality  and  party  bitterness,  the  debate  was  renflfwed. 

Mr.  Clay  maintained  his  ground  with  dignity  and  with  great 

zeal.    All  his  powers  of  argument  and  eloquent  entreaty^raio 

exhausted  in  the  high  attempt  to  secure,  by  the  settfeimlilt 

of  the  question,  the  peabe  of  the  country ;.  but  all  was  to  rio 
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^orpoM:  the  resolutioa  again  was  lort.'  The  ntuation  uit6 
which  ihk  final  rejection  of  all  attempts  at  pacification  threw 
Che  ooltiitry,  seemed  at  once  to  alarm  even  the  most  head- 
iUrong  and  intemperate.  It  was  known  that  propositions  tot 
slepSy  which  must  end  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  had 
iieen  secretly  and  deliberately  made,  and  this  action  of  th^ 
■House  seemed  to  afford  them  a  &ir  hope  of  success.  A  deep 
eonscionsness  of  the  peril  which  thus  overhung  the  country 
disposed  Congress  to  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clat,  who 
was  the  only  member  of  that  body  at  once  cool  and  power- 
ful enough  to  devise  any  adequate  expedient  to  rescue  the 
nation  from  her  dangerous  position.  After  allowing  this  feel- 
uig  of  apprehension  and  alarm  to  acquire  sufficient  strength 
and  permanence,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  resolution  simply 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee,  to  con* 
«i)It  with  a  like  committee  from  the  Senate,  upon  the  ezpe- 
^ncy  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  In  the 
House  the  motion  was  instantly  and  eagerly  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  103  to  56,  and  in  the  Senate  it  prevailed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. Hie  joint  committee  met,  and  with  great  unanimity 
Ibllowed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clat,  who,  the  next  day,  reported 
a  resolution  precisely  like  the  one  before  rejected.  By  a  vote 
of  87  to  81  it  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  House,  and  th^ 
Senate  soon  concurred.  Thus  was  settled,  solely  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Clay,  one  of  the  most  portentous  disputes  ever 
known  in  our  history.  The  question  in  itself  was  calculated, 
more  than  any  other,  to  arouse  all  the  bitterness  and  ani- 
■losHy  of  the  members  of  Congress,  from  different  sections 
of  the  Union,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  discussed  by 
the  fectbus  and  unprincipled,  left  little  room  to  hope  fbr  an 
amicable  adjustinem.  At  no  time,  however,  did  Mr.  C^T 
dbspair  of  the  ttepublie,  oriehdchisefbrti  to  avert  firbm  it  tfib 
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.feferful  danger  which^meDaeed  its  existence.  By  penwnal 
and  private  entreaty,  as  well  as  by  his  great  exertions  on  Che 
floor  of  Congress,  he  songht  to  restore  that  harmony  and  good 
will  without  which  he  saw  no  good  could  possibly  be  effected. 
That  he  was  successful,  was  owing  to  the  pure  patriotism  and 
-the  commanding  ability  of  his  labors ;  and  for  this  one  act 
•alone,  were  it  the  only  one,  as  it  is  but  one  of  a  thousud, 
by  which  his  long  public  career  has  been  illustrated,  be 
would  deserve  the  profoundest  gratitude  of  the  country  be  sp 
successfully  labored  to  save. 

In  the  summer  of  1823  Mr.  Clay  was  re-elected  lo  Cob* 
gress,  without  opposition ;  and  on  taking  his  seat,  upon  the 
first  ballot  he  was  chosen  Speaker — ^receiving  139  votes,  whik 
Hon.  P.  P.  Barboub,  his  opponent,  received  but  42.  It  was 
at  this  session,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  revision  of 
.the  Tariff  of  1816,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Proteotife 
System,  and  the  recognition  of  South  American  Indepen* 
dence,  both  measures,  in  the  passage  of  which  Mr.  Clat  had 
taken  a  prominent  and  most  efficient  part,  were  effected.  At 
this  session,  also,  was  discussed  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  Webstre,  and  urged  by  him  in  one  of  the  ablest  speeches 
ever  pronounced  in  Congress,  providing  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Independence  of  Greece.  It  received  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Clay,  but  failed  of  success.  His  labors  at  this 
session,  though  most  arduous  and  perplexing,  had  been  de* 
liberately  chosen,  in  preference  to  higher  and  more  h<moied 
stations.  Although  between  himself  and  President  MovaoB, 
upon  many  important  questions,  a  serious  difference  of  opin- 
ion existed,  he  had  been  offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  a 
airte  Uanche  of  all  the  foreign  missions.  He  declined  all  the«s 
.proffered  honors,  from  a  settled  conviction  that  he  could  b* 
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employed  with  more  benefit  to  the  country,  whose  servioe 
hifl  highest  ambition^  in  her  halls  of  legislation. 


The  Presidential  election  of  1825  was  now  at  hand.  Aa 
early  as  1822  preferences  had  been  avowed  for  particular  can- 
dlidates  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Legislatures  of 
several  of  the  States  had  formally  nominated  Mr.  Clay  for 
that  high  office,  and  the  names  of  Messrs.  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, Andrew  Jackson,  and  W.  H.  Crawford,  were  before 
the  public  as  his  competitors.  The  canvass  was  conducted 
with  great  earnestness,  and  towards  the  close  of  December, 
iSS^y  it  was  well  understood  that  there  was  no  choice  by  the 
people,  and  that  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford,  were  the 
candidates  returned  to  the  House  by  the  Electoral  Colleges. 
Into  the  intrigues,  by  which  Mr.  Clay  was  excluded,  had  we 
the  desire,  we  have  not  the  space,  to  enter.  It  is  a  fact,  as 
undeniaUe  as  it  is  lamentable,  that  the  highest,  as  well  as 
«be  lowest  offices,  theoretically  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  are 
often  made  the  prizes  of  dexterous  political  gamblers,  whose 
lack  of  principle,  and  ability  for  intrigue,  are  the  instruments 
of  their  selfishness  and  ambition.  It  has  been  said,  that  by 
corrupt  bribery  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York,  which  wos 
confessedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  secured  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford ;  and  the  bearing  of  facts  known  to  exist,  tends  to  es- 
taUish  the  truth  of  the  charge.  The  result  of  the  election 
was,  that  General  Jackson  received  99  votes,  Mr.  Adams  84, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  41 :  the  choice  of  course  devolved  upon 
tbe  House  of  Representatives ;  and  as  a  member  of  that 
Houe  whose  vote  would  in  effect  decide  the  question,  Mr. 
Clay  was  placed  in  a  delicate  and  responsible  position.  He 
was  eallod  upon  to  decide  which  of  the  three,  who  had  been 
bis  liV'aLi,  should  be  elected.     To  his  personal  friends  his 
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preference  had  long  been  known.  To  the  whole  Congies 
sional  Delegation  from  Kentucky,  and  to  many  eminent  eili- 
aens  of  that  State,  he  had  months  before  avowed  it.  But 
obvious  propriety  prevented  his  proclamiingitin  public  ;  and 
he  accordingly  maintained  a  decorous  silence  upon  the  Bob- 
ject.  Of  this  his  enemies  sought  to  take  advantage,  either 
by  force  to  drive  him  into  their  support,  or,  by  crushing  and 
destroying  him,  to  revenge  themselves  for  his  opposition. 
The  device  was  eminently  worthy  the  men  in  whose  hearts 
it  was  formed ;  and  none  but  those  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity,  in  its  full  extent,  will  hesitate  to  re- 
gard, as  a  strange  and  seldom  recurring  epoch,  that  age  which 
could  give  birth  at  once  to  malevolence  sufficiently  intense 
to  devise,  and  unckedness  base  enough  to  execute,  so  foul  a  plot. 
A  letter,  now  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  aconspiraey^ 
was  published  in  Philadelphia,  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  member  of  Congress,  stating,  without  reserve  or  quali- 
fication, that  overtures  had  been  made  (o  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay,  offering  to  him  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  for  his  aid 
in  electing  Mr.  Adams,  and  that  they  had  been  instantly  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Clay  instantly  denied  the  chaige,  in  most 
pointed  and  indignant'  terms ;  and  his  Card  was  answered  by 
a  Mr.  George  Kremer,  member  of  the  House  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  the  pliant 
tool  of  his  employers,  and  who  avowed  himself  the  author 
of  the  letter  and  declared  that  he  stood  ready  to  prove  the 
allegations.  Mr.  Clay  demanded  of  the  House  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  before  whom  Mr.  Kremer  might  be  heard,'  and 
where  he  could  meet  any  accusation  that  any  man  might 
make.  The  committee  was  granted,  and  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1825,  it  was  appointed  by  ballot — not  a  single  member 
'-^g  a  political  friend  of  Mr.  Clay.     But  the  malignant  pur  - 
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of  the  ^&»pitliUKs  kud  hMA  anutfreied.  They  had  Inid 
a  icmidatiea  for  a  rnipereirociiW  of  Qidamny  ibefoce  which, 
they  flaHerect  ihemselves,  no  purity  or  integxity  could  stand. 
Hd  proaeeute  the  matter  further,  aod  e«pecially  to  prosecute 
itirith  A  aincere  desire  to  eyolve  the  truth,  would  not  only 
datei  their  main  object,  but  prove  dangerous  to  themselves ; 
as  it  might  result  in  one  of  those  catastrophes  by  which,  some- 
tiittesythe 
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IQlay  had  done  enough,  ib»y  thought,  if  anything  could  do 
it,:tO  drive  Mr.  Clay  into  the  support  of  Genoral  Jacksqm  ; 
audhexe,  for  the  present,  they  soughjt  to  let  the  matter  rest. 
The  conumttee,  therefore,  made  report  that  Mr.  Ka£af£R  de- 
clined to  appear  before  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  affair 
wyw  one  over  which  the  House  had  no  control ;  and  they,  of 
their  own  knowledge,  knew  no  reason  wby  tiiey  should  ex- 
ercise their  power  of  compelling  testimony  :  they  therefore 
chose  to  let  the  matter  drop.  It  is  difficult  to  detect,  by  the 
nMt  subtle  analysis  of  the  human  chaiacter,  any  base  feeling 
which  did  not  evidently  enter  into  this  conspiracy.  Mr. 
KssKEft  was  a  man  too  utterly  weak  to  be  bold  and  conais- 
temt,  even  in  wickedness  ;  and  it  required  all  the  strategy  of 
hip^oiployers  to  prevent  his  prematurely  .ei^ploding  the  whole 
aftur.  He  frequently  declared  his  determination  to  offer  an 
eotplanation  and  apology  to  Mr.  Cx^ay  ;  and  bad  gone  so  Deut 
as  to  draw  up  a  paper  for  this  purpose,  whidi  was  submitted 
to  him.  He  replied,  however,  Ihat  the  affair  had  passed 
ftom  :his  oontrol  into  that  of  -the  House  :  and  Mr.  Kbh^f^r's 
/liandir  tank  otre  that  hia  attempts  to  ixfink  irom  the  tp^ 
they  had  woven  around  him,  should  not  be  repeated.    Thus 
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Um  matter  lested  :  and  the  House  was  called  upon  to  ohooie 
a  Ptefsident.  That  Mr.  Clay  would  vote  for  Gen.  Jaok- 
aoH^'notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  dragoon  him  into  his  rap* 
port,  no  one  who  remembered  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
arraigned  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole  campaign,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  then  based  his  violent  cenauie, 
could  for  one  moment  anticipate.  He  had  repeatedly  declar- 
ed, that  in  no  case,  short  of  absolute  necessity,  would  he  do 
it.  General  Jackson  himself,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  friend,  Gen.  Call,  did  not  expect  it ;  and  had  he  done 
so,  he  would  not  only  have  incurred  the  contempt  of  every 
man  of  every  party,  but,  as  he  himself  has  said,  he  would 
most  richly  have  deserved  it.  Mr.  Crawford  he  did  not 
choose  to  support,  for  the  simple  reason,  that,  as  he  had  sat- 
isfied himself,  by  a  personal  visit,  his  health  and  phyaieal 
abilities  were  not  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  oflSce.  He  had  been  a  paralytic  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  therefore  seemed  out  of  the  question  to 
Mr.  Clat.  Of  course,  then,  he  must  vote  for  Mr.  AnAm, 
against  whom,  moreover,  he  could  have  no  possible  objec* 
tion.  He  had  long  known  him  as  a  statesman  of  rare  ability 
and  of  undoubted  integrity ;  and  upon  only  a  single  pointy— 
that  involved  in  their  joint  discussions  at  Ghent, — had  any 
difference  of  opinion  arisen  between  them.  He  knew  himi 
also,  as  the  unwavering  friend  of  the  system  of  Protection^ 
and  of  Internal  Improvement :  and  both  the  others  he  knew 
to  be  hostile  to  those  great  measures  of  public  policy.  Ha 
^accordingly  gave  his  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  electud : 
and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  in  upholding  his  principlety 
and  in  utter  scorn  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
terrify  him  from  that  course,  he  forthwith  accepted  the 
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of  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  Presideiit  imn&ediately  placed . 
in  his  hands. 

Thus  foiled  in  their  principal  purpoee,  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Clat  addressed  themselves,  with  redoubled  malignity ,  to  the 
work  of  revenge.  Though  they  had  not  been  able  to  drive, 
him  into  the  support  of  Greneral  Jackson,  or  to  terrify  him 
from  an  active  participation  in  the  administration  of  Presi-. 
dent  Adams,  they  still  deemed  themselves  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  blast  his  name,  and  to  cast  a  stain  upon  his  honor, 
which  years  could  not  efface.  They  felt,  too,  his  power  as' 
an  opponent :  and  they  despaired  of  destroying  the  adminis- 
tration — ^which  was  now  their  cherished  purpose — ^unless  they 
could  first  ruin  him,  its  strong  defence.  General  Jacksou,  who 
was  even  then  considered  by  the  opposition  their  candidate 
at  the  next  election,  knew  too  well  the  estimation  in  which 
his  public  services  were  held  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  hope  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  could  ever  be  brought  to  his  support.  With 
alacrity,  therefore,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  foul- 
crew,  who  made  it  their  business  to  vilify  and  defame  the 
object  of  their  hate  and  dread.  Very  soon  after  the  election, 
he  began  to  assert,  in  private  circles,  that  he  might  have  had 
the  support  of  Mr.  Clay,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  give 
him  the  Secretaryship.  Presently  the  insinuations,  which 
had  been  clandestinely  made,  assumed  a  more  tangible 
shape.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1825,  a  letter  was  published, 
written  by  a  Mr.  Bevebly,  purporting  to  state  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  held  by  the  writer  with  Gen.  Jacksoit,  at  his 
own  house,  in  which  the  latter  distinctly  said,  that  the  firiends 
oTMr.  Clay  had  made  to  him,  explicitly,  the  offer  of  their 
rapport,  oh  condition  that  he  should  not  continue  Mr^ 
Adams  as  Secretary  of  State.    This  letter  afforded  all  the 
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gioimd  needed)  by  the  enemieB  of  Mr.  Cjuat,  te  vore  tlm 
two  years  of  industrious  slander.  At  the  end  of  thtt  tjiiiei 
however,  they  felt  the  need  of  a  reinforcement,  and  prevailed 
upon  General  Jacksov  himself  to  lend  confirmationi  over  bis 
own  name,  to  the  contents  of  the  letter.  In  the  fona  of  a 
reply,  dated  June  6tb,  1827,  he  directly  charged  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clat  with  having  made  the  alledged  propoaitioB, 
through  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress ;  and  a^ccompa- 
nied  his  allegation  with  insinuations  that  the  offer  was  made 
by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Clat.  He  proceeded  at  some  length 
to  detail  the  reply  he  gave,  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  he- 
fore  he  would  accept  the  offer,  ^<  he  would  see  the  earth  opeo 
and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clat,  and  his  friends,  and  himself  with 
them,"  which  was  beyond  doubt  literally  true ;  as  the  oflbr 
never  would  have  been  made,  even  to  save  him  from  00  dm 
an  emergency.  Mr.  Clat  immediately  demanded  the  mine 
of  the  ^^  distinguished  member  of  Congress,"  through  whom 
the  overtures  had  been  made,  and  received  from  Gen.  Jagb- 
8ON  the  name  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania.  Thus  pub- 
licly called  upon,  Mr.  Buchanan,  although  a  personal  aad 
political  friend  of  Gen.  Jackson,  did  not  hesitate  flatly  to  con- 
tradict the  statement.  He  denied  having  made  any  nek 
offer,  and  said  that  in  the  only  conversation  he  overbad  wilk 
Gen.  Jackson  on  the  subject  of  retaining  Mr.  Adams  at  Sec- 
retary of  State,  ^^  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  the 
General  believed,  or  suspected,  he  came  on  behalf  of  Mr* 
Clat  or  of  his  friends."  Thus  the  assertion  of  Jacksow  woe 
\  not  only  left  unsupported,  but  shown,  by  his  own  witneM^ 
to  be  a  naked  falsehood :  but  it  was  made  by  a  distinguislwd 
man,  and  still  canied  with  it  some  degree  of  weight.  Bt-* 
forced  as  it  was  by  the  whole  opposition  press  in  the  lJnkm$ 
which  eiiculaled  the  chaige  aod  oftentiaes  pwpoaely 
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pre80e.d  the  disproval,  it  produced  in  the  public  inind  a  deep 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Clay,  which  years  were  not  able  to 
uproot.  In  January,  1828,  Mr.  Clay  published,  in  a  pam- 
phlet,  a  full  examination  of  the  slanderous  charges,  and 
brought  forward  an  irresistible  array  of  evidence,  that  he  had, 
long  before  the  alledged  ofTer  was  said  to  have  been  made, 
repeatedly  expressed  his  determination  in  no  case  to  vote  for 
Gten.  Jackson  for  the  Presidency,  but  to  cast  his  vote  for  Mr. 
Adams.  By  all  men  of  honesty  and  candor,  it  was  deemed  a 
triumphant  vindication  ;  and  even  those  who  allowed  them- 
selves still  to  cherish  a  suspicion  against  Mr.  Clay,  were  de- 
prived of  their  only  show  of  evidence,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Beverley,  in  1841,  explicitly  admitting  that,  for  the  tsde  of 
a  conversation  with  Gen.  Jackson,  concerning  the  alledged 
overture,  to  which  he  had  first  given  currency,  in  his  pub- 
lished letter  of  1825,  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation 
in  truth. 

Thus  wretched  calumny  has  now  had  its  day.  Sustained, 
as  for  many  years  it  was,  by  the  testimony  of  men  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  country,  it  has  had  great  influ- 
ence with  those  upon  whom  it  was  intended  to  operate. '  For 
many  years  it  has  seriously  injured  the  political  reputation 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  good  degree 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  disproved  so  clearly,  that  few  men  will  now  risk 
their  reputation  for  sanity  so  far  as  to  profess  in  it  a  particle 
of  belief.  President  Adams  has  declared  it  to  be  t49tally  un- 
founded, and  every  shadow  of  proof  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  be  sustained,  has  been  swept  away  for  ever.  Many  of  the 
men  who  were  foremost  in  giving  it  weight  yet  live — some 
still  in  the  public  councils,  and  others  in  the  retirement  of 
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private  life.     It  lb  to  be  hoped  that  this  portion  of  their  pub 
lie  career  lives  fresh  in  their  recollection  :  and  that  it  receiret 
from  their  consciences  the  reward  it  so  richly  merits. 

The  opposition  which  the  administration  of  President  Aik 
AXB  encountered,  was,  perhaps,  more  fierce  and  unprincipled 
than  has  been  urged  against  any  other  in  our  history.  Fore- 
most among  its  assailants,  as  he  had  always  been  of  Mr. 
Clay,  was  Mr.  Randolph,  the  frequency  and  character  of 
whose  attacks  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark.  The  cal- 
umny breathed  against  the  object  of  his  hate,  was  precisely 
to  his  taste :  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  to  it  all  po8> 
aible  bitterness.  Holding  a  seat  in  Congress,  he  had  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clay — ^whom  he 
feared  as  well  as  hated — to  repeat  his  coarse  libels ;  and  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  He  watf 
accustomed  to  introduce  into  almost  every  one  of  his  frequent 
and  desultory  harangues,  abuse  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  bitter  and 
personally  offensive  as  bis  genius,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
work,  could  devise.  The  charge  of  corruption,  which  had 
been  so  zealously  hinted,  furnished  him  food  for  unlimited 
declamation  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  which  we  note  as  aspe* 
eimen  of  his  usual  tone  of  remark,  he  denounced  the  friend- 
ship  of  the  President  aad  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  ^^  coalition  of  BUfil 
and  Black  George,"  a  ^^combination  of  the  Puritan  with  the 
Blackleg.''  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  language  like  this 
should  have  stung  the  object  of  it  to  the  most  deadly  resent* 
ment.  It  resulted  in  a  duel,  in  which  neither  party  was  eren 
wounded.  This  act  of  Mr.  Clay  calls  for  no  special  com* 
ment.  The  principle  of  dueling  is  generally  understood^ 
though,  unfortunately,  not  so  generally  condemned.  It  is 
the  nature  of  an  npr^f  ht  mind  to  feel|  most  deeply,  an  impu- 
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tation  upon  its  integrity,  and  to  count  any  sacrificei  that  of 
life  itself,  as  a  slight  price  for  its  Tindication.  This  feeling, 
instinctive  in  every  breast  is  an  exalted  tribute  to  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  most  honorable  to  the  character  of  man.  Amid  all 
his  weakness  and  his  sin,  it  proves  more  clearly  than  reason- 
ing could  do  it,  the  existence  within  him  of  a  high  ideal  of 
integnty  and  truth.    The  feeling  of  insult  springs  from  Honor^ 

'^Mhe  finest  aeoM 
Of  JuiTiCK  which  the  hvma^  mind  can  frtmc.'* 

The  desire  to  revenge  it,  has  its  source  in  malignant  pas- 
sion, the  curse  of  human  nature,  the  bitter  fruit  of  a  deprav- 
ed Will.  Religion,  Morality  and  the  highest  Prudence  alike 
condemn  it ;  and  yet  oftentimes  men  of  the  greatest  virtue 
fitll  into  this  lowest  vice.  ^'  Condemned,  as  it  must  be,"  says 
Mr.  Clay,  ^^  by  the  judgement  and  philosophy,  Co  say  nothing 
of  the  religion  of  every  thinking  man,  dueling  is  an  affair 
of  feeling,  about  which  wc  cannot,  although  we  should,  rea- 
son. The  true  corrective  will  be  found,  when  all  shall  unite, 
as  all  ought  to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  proscription.*'  This 
sounds  like  the  pica  of  weakness — unworthy  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  strength.  There  are  men  who  find  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  reasoning  upon  their  feelings,  and  in  obeying 
the  dictates  of  judgement  and  of  conscience.  They  are  men 
of  higher  courage  than  the  duelist :  for  they  face  not  the 
weapon  of  an  antagonist,  but  the  fierceness  of  their  passions 
and  the  scorn  of  society.  Wo  deem  it,  then,  a  mark  of 
weakness  in  Mr.  Clay  to  have  fought  with  Randolph  ;  but . 
we  cannot  forget  that  it  is  a  weakness  from  which  few  men 
in  any  age  have  been  exempt* 

The  duties  of  Secretary  of  Sute  wore  discharged  by  Mr. 
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Clat  witk  the  same  diBtingiiished  abilitj^  which  had  marked 
all  his  public  life.  His  health  was  very  delicate,  and  on  diis 
aecoimt  alone  he  at  one  time  intended  to  resign.j 

He  kept  his  seat,  however,  and  with  wonderful  labor  and 
ittdostry  discharged  its  offices  with  the  highest  honor  to  the 
country  he  served.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportanity 
his  position  afforded,  to  carry  out  still  more  fully  the  designs 
he  had  long  cherished  with  regard  to  the  independence  and 
prosperity  of  the  South  .American  Republics.  The  powers - 
of  Europe  had  evinced  a  disposition  hostile  to  these  govern- 
ments ;  and  as  a  step  of  self-protection,  they  had  invited  a 
Congress  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  Mexico,  Colom- 
bia and  Central  America ;  and  sought  also  an  association  with 
the  United  States.  Although  the  intentions  of  the  proposed 
Congress  were  not  satisfactorily  explained,  our  government 
thought  it  impolitic  to  refuse  ;  and  Hon.  John  Sebgkant  and 
RicHA&D  C.  Anderson,  were  appointed  Commissioners.  It 
was  thought  advisable,  however,  to  give  them  very  minute 
instructions  as  to  their  duties  and  the  general  principles  upon 
which  all  their  acts  were  to  be  based.  The  preparation  of 
this  document  was  committed  to  Mr.  Clay  :  and,  in  every 
respect,  it  is  among  the  proudest  monuments  of  his  great 
ability,  and  of  the  true  republican  spirit  which  has  always 
guided  his  public  conduct.  In  furtherance  of  the  same  phi- 
lanthropic design,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
among  the  most  important  state  papers  in  the  archives  of 
the  country,  to  our  minister  at  Russia,  urging  the  Emperor  to 
use  all  his  influence  toward  putting  a  period  to  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  American  Colonies,  and  indirectly  ask- 
ing his  friendly  interference  in  behalf  of  Greece,  then  stnfg- 
gliog  to  break  from  Turkish  tyranny.    Both  these  worthy 
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puipofles  were  success/ally  accomplished.  The  RosMan 
minister  at  the  Court  of  Spain  was  instructed  to  use  his  best 
exertions  to  effect  a  pacification  between  that  nation  and  her 
•olonieS)  and  it  was  not  long  before  their  full  independence 
was  acknowledged  by  the  mother  country. 

It  is  said,  that  during  the  official  term  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  grea- 
ter number  of  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were  concluded 
at  Washington  than  had  ever  before  been  made  at  that  capi- 
tal. Instead  of  sending  ministers  abroad  to  treat  with  other 
nations,  the  strength  and  dignity  with  which  the  duties  of  the 
Secretaryship  were  discharged,  drew  to  the  seat  of  our  own 
government  those  with  whom  relations  of  amity  were  to  be 
established.  His  ability  in  conducting  these  negociations 
had  been  fully  proved  during  the  discussion  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent :  and  the  easy  grace  mingled  with  the  most  perfect 
dignity,  by  which  all  his  official  intercourse  with  otl^rs  was 
marked,  commanded,  as  it  received,  the  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  We  have  not 
space,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  examine  the  character  of  the 
various  treaties  which  were  concluded  under  his  auspices. 
They  relate  mainly  to  our  commercial  interests,  and  are 
marked  by  the  zeal  he  manifested  in  behalf  of  our  rights  and 
by  the  earnestness  and  enlightened  liberality  with  which  he 
sought  to  establish  among  all  commercial  nations,  the  system 
of  perfect  reciprocity.  He  believed  that,  in  respect  to  our 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  United  States  had  reached  a 
position,  where  they  could  safely  and  profitably  treat  with 
foreign  powers,  on  teiins  of  perfect  equality,  and  that,  unlike 
onr  manufactures,  which  were  in  their  infancy,  to  our  com- 
mercial interests  might  well  be  allowed  the  utmost  freedom. 
The  principle  had  been  mutually  adopted  in  the  London 
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treaty  of  commerce  of  1815,  that  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
two  ^outkiiiesy  with  their  cargoes,  should  be  received  into 
each  other's  ports  on  terms  of  entire  equality  ;  but  a  stipula* 
tion  was  annexed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  two  countries  should 
only  import  the  productions  of  those  countries.  Mr.  Cult 
sought  to  abolish  this  restriction ;  and  in  the  treaties  which 
he  concluded  with  the  South  American  Republic^  it  was 
successfully  accomplished :  so  that  whatever  an  American 
vessel  can  import,  may,  without  reference  to  its  place  of 
growth  or  manufacture,  })e  imported  by  the  vesi^els  of  the 
party  with  whom  we  contract.  The  principle  of  these  trea- 
ties is  believed  to  be  essentially  sound,  and  although  it  has 
been  severely  censured  by  eminent  statesmen,  and  especial- 
ly by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston, 
on  the  30th  of  September  1842,  no  facts  have  been  submit- 
ted sufficient  to  disprove  it,  or  to  excite  distrust  of  its  sound 
econoim\  It  was  likewise  opposed  by  Great  Britain,  as 
might  DC  expected  from  the  selfi&h  legislation  by  which  she 
has  always  sought  to  maintain  her  maritime  supremacy. 
She  declined  its  acceptance,  when,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin. 

The  canvass  for  the  Presidential  contest  of  1828,  was  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Adams,  by  the  friends  of  General  Jackson.  His  military 
fame — founded  solely  upon  the  brilliant  victory  of  New  Or- 
leans, had.  been  found  so  available  in  a  popular  stniggle^ 
as  to  make  it  at  once  evident  that  upon  him  all  the  power 
of  the  opposition  w^ould  unite.  The  administration  was  as- 
sailed, by  a  concerted  movement  from  ever}*  part  of  the  coun- 
try, with  a  reckless  violence  seldom  equalled,  and  with  a  dis- 
regard of  fairness  and  truth,  which  could  not  possibly  be  snr* 
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passed.     The  grossest  charges  of  extravagance  and  corriip 
tion  were  framed  and  industriously  circulated ;  opprobrious 
party  epithets  were  coined  or  revived,  and  all  the  enginery  of 
political  warfare  was  brought  into  active  requisition.     It  was 
foreseen,  at  an  early  day,  that  Mr.  Adams  could  npt  be  re 
elected.  Popular  prejudice — the  most  formidable,  because  the 
least  tangible,  opponent  a  public  man  has  to  encounter — ^had 
been  aroused  against  him ;  ahd  it  was  seen  that,  '^  though  pure 
as  the  angels  of  Heaven,"  his  administration  was  destined  to 
be  destroyed.     The  election  was  held  in  the  autimm.of  1828, 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.    The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  had  been  marked 
by  apolitical  purity  and  a  patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.     In  hie  distribution  of  official  patronage,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
live,  he  had  scrupulously  rejected  all  party  or  personal  con  • 
^iderations :  he  dismissed  no  man  for  his  political  opinions, 
but  allowed  the  opposition  a  full  share  in  the  executive  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  government.     Every  department  had 
been  conducted  with  the  strictest  economy.     In  all  our  for 
eign  relations,  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  nation  had  been 
preserved  unimpaired  ;  our  commercial  interests  had  been  ex- 
tended, and  in  all  our  domestic  affairs  the  most  sedulous  regard 
hid  been  manifested  to  the  good  of  the  nation.    But  never 
was  virtue  any  security  against  calumny  and  detraction.    The 
■term  which  assailed  the  President  had  its  birth  in  the  touU 
DOM  of  the   political  atmosphere,  and  its  fury  proved  too 
potent  for  resistance.    Well  is  it  for  the  deserving  and  the 
good,  that  posterity  cannot  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  pat* 
non.     By  its  own  nature  a  lie  must  perish,  while  politmil 
purity,  like  mora!  truth,  receives  heightened  lustre  from  the 

19 
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lapse  of  years.  Even  the  eyes  of  (he  present  generation  look 
back  npon  the  administration  of  President  Adams  with  sad- 
ness and  regret ;  for  they  behold  integrity  now  lost,  andh^ 
worth  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  selfish  and  the  bcis. 
Well  was  it  said,  by  one  of  the  elder  Poets, 

^  Whtt  Wat  leaTce  MtrleM,  Cahunay  eonfovndi ; 
Tmih  lief  entnpped,  wheie  Cmming  flndi  no  btf.** 

In  Mareh«  1829«  General  Jackson  entered  upon  the  dnlka 
of  the  Presidential  ofiice*  On  the  day  previous  to  his  inang* 
nration,  Mr.  Clay  resigned  his  ofiice  as  Secretary  of  Slate  i 
and  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of  his  friends^ 
that  he  should  receive  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner^ 
In  reply  to  a  complimentary  toast,  he  made  a  brief  and  elo* 
quent  speech,  in  which  he  submitted  his  public  condoci  to 
the  judgment  of  his  country,  and  spoke,  frankly  and  conr* 
teously,  of  the  citizen  who  had  just  been  raised  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  nation.  The  terms  in  which  he  predicted  the 
disastrous  results  of  that  election,  are  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion :  no  considerate  man  will  fail  to  observe  the  exactness 
with  which  they  have  been  justified  and  fulfilled  by  subse- 
quent events.  On  his  journey  to  his  home,  in  Kentucky,  be 
received  everywhere  the  most  marked  testimonials  of  puUie 
honor  and  approbation.  At  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  and  at 
Wheeling,  he  received  magnificent  complimentary  festivals, 
and  frankly  avowed  his  political  opinions  and  vindicated  hit 
public  conduct  in  extended  remarks  on  both  occasions.  He 
was  received  at  Lexington  with  all  the  honors  of  a  triumphal 
entry ;  and  wherever  he  went,  the  same  manifestations  of 
popular  regard  and  affection  waited  upon  his  steps. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  after  a  retirement  of  aboot 


I 

jeu9f  qpeni  in  profemoDal  piirfliiiti,  Mr.  Ci^at  w^  le-elecUA 
by  tki9  Lei^aiiire  of  Keatuoky  to  the  Senate  of  the  Uoitc^ 
Siftlw:  and,  at  about  the  same  time  he  was  nominated  lor 
Ihe  Pieaiden^y  at  the  next  election,  in  opposition  to  (JeneraJt 
jAomoiiy  by  a  National  Ck>nvention  held  at  Baltimore.    Th# 
adminntratioB    had  at  that  time   laid  the   foundation  of 
a  itimg  but  blind  p<^ularky — the  natural  result  of  bold  and 
Tigoiotif.  measures,  unfounded  though  they  were  upon  a  sin^ 
1^  prueiple  of  sound  political  economy ;  and  most  inimical^ 
as  anfaiequent  eirents  have  proved  them  to  be,  to  the  best  and 
iMflt  vital  interests  of  the  country.    A  ruthless  proscription 
«f  polilical  opponents,  was  among  the  first  ofBcial  acts  of 
O^nasiJ  Jackson:  the  Executive  patronage  was  made  an 
engine  of  party  warifare ;  and  thus  was  planted  the  root  oif 
polit^l  depravity,  which  has  since  sprung  into  such  <^  foul 
floweiving,"  and  overspread  the  nation  with  its  deadly  shade. 
The  power  of  the  President  had  become,  in  Congress,  almost 
resistless.    The  majority  were  but  the  obedient  servants  of 
his  will ;  and  while  in  theory  he  avowed  himself  a  co-ordinate 
branch,  in  practice  he  proved  the  controlling  head,  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government.     At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Clav's  entry  upon  his  Senatorial  duties,  the  subject  of 
the  tariff  was  again  engrossing  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
of  the  nation.     The  President  was  an  insidious  opponent  of 
the  Protective  system,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  secure  its 
abandonment.    Leading,  as  he  did,  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that  his  efforts  would 
prove  successful.    But  a  more  instant  danger  impended  from 
the  growing  discontent  of  the  South.    Their  staple  was  cot- 
tiMH,  for  which  they  had,  up  to  that  time,  found  their  princi- 
pal market  in  England;  and  th<fy  were  indignant  at  the  iow 
fmiifm  of  duties  iipon,  the  ^Ufia  stufls  they  ssyes^ved  » 
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torn.  The  tariff,  they  alledged,  operated  against  their  pooulitr 
interest,  and  they  avowed  an  intention  to  resist  its  injunclfooiy 
unless  it  was  modified  in  accordance  with  their  views.  7%Mgli 
willing  to  make  all  reasonable  sacrifices  for  the  pieaoe  ani 
welfare  of  every  portion  of  his  country,  Mr.  Clay  coqU  Mt 
consent  to  the  surrender  of  the  Protective  policy ;  and  on  Ike 
9th  of  January,  1832,  he  introduced  a  resolution,  protidliig 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  all  articles  except  silks  ud 
wines,  which  did  not  come  into  competition  with  similiur 
clos  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Ho 
tained  his  resolution  in  an  eloquent  speech,  firmly  upbbldiQg 
the  policy  of  Protection,  and  justifying  the  concesaioiis  hb 
felt  disposed  to  make  to  the  demands  of  the  South.  Ill  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Hayns,  of  South  Carolina,  who  replied  *(6lii0 
speech,  Mr.  Clay  delivered  his  great  defence  of  the  Aineti- 
can  System,  against  the  British  Colonial  S3rstem ;  in  winblty 
by  the  soundest  argument,  as  well  as  by  the  most  abmidBiit 
historical  evidence,  hid  sustained,  against  the  advocates  of 
Free  Trade,  the  doctrines  he  had  always  and  with  so  raubh 
earnestness,  upheld  and  defended.  It  was  continued  through 
several  days,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  full  and  concliMtfe 
argument  in  defence  of  the  Protective  System  to  which  easy 
reference  can  now  be  made.  On  the  13th  of  March,  Mr. 
DicKERsoN,  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  reported 
a  bill,  conformed  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolation. 
It  was  discussed  with  great  animation,  and  finally  beoaiM  m 
law  in  July,  1832. 

This  bill  did  not  satisfy  the  South.    It  preserved  ail  tlio 
essential  features  of  the  Protective  System,  and  it  was  afnilttl' 
this  that  their  hate  was  enlisted.    They  declared  their  deter 
miaatioD  to  disregard  the  law,  and  proclaimed  the  right  tf 
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every  State,  at  its  pleasure,  to  render  null  and  void  any  act 
of  the  Federal  Congress.  South  Carolina  placed  herself  at 
■ihe  head  of  this  movement  of  disunion,  and  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1832,  a  State  Convention  assembled  at  Columbia 
to  deliberate  upon  the  aspect  of  afiairs.  An  oidinance  was 
.passed  on  the  14th,  declaring  the  tariff  laws  unconstitutional 
and  utterly  null  and  void.  The  proceedings  of  this  conven- 
tion were  soon  after  ratified  by  the  Legislature,  and  an  oath 
act  was  passed,  requiring  every  officer  of  the  State,  civil  or 
military^  solemnly  to  swear  that  he  would  <<  well  and  truly 
obey^  execute  and  enforce  tlie  ordinance  to  nullify  certain 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  Provision  was 
made  for  armed  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  enforce  these 
laws;  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Southern  States  was  soli- 
cited ;  hints  were  thrown  out  that  the  alliance  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  invited ;  and  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
self-government  throughout  the  world  began  to  rejoice  at  the 
expected  dissolution  of  the  American  Union.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  President  Jacksok,  denouncing  the  doc- 
trines of  Nullification,  and  declaring  that  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  Union  should  be  used  to  crush  armed  resistance 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  A  counter  proclamation 
from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  followed,  exhorting  the 
citixens  of  that  State  to  disregard  utterly  the  threats  of  the 
President,  and  to  prepare  for  resistance  by  force  to  the  ob- 
noxious laws. 

Thus  was  civil  war  threatened,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Union  menaced.  Upon  which  side  the  right  would  have 
been^  no  man  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  course  of  the 
Rresijdeiit,  so  far  as  it  proclaimed  his  intention  to  support  the 
la^s^^Kf  the  Union,  laet,  as  it  deserved,  unanimous  applause^ 
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But,  thoiq[h  thus  willing  to  sappress  insnrrectioBi  ito  md-    —' 
ministration  wished  to  surrender  the  principUiri  tf  Mslee- 
tion,  and  thus  to  yield  all  that  was  asked  to  the  MMngtat 
State.    In  the  early  part  of  the  session  Mr.  McLiiari,  llie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  had  submitted  a  report,  leooamiekid- 
ing  the  abandonment  of  the  Protective  System,  as  cMfiming 
undue  advantage  upon  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  to  a  strictly  revenue  standaifd;  and  he 
deemed  $12,000,000  a  sufficient  amount.     The  report  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  the 
27th  of  December,  Mr.  Verplanck,  from  that  committee,  re- 
ported a  bill  embracing  the  principles  of  that  Report,  and 
recommending,  in  detail,  a  scale  of  duties  in  accordance 
therewith.    It  reduced  the  duties  on  imported  goods  to  an 
average  of  not  more  than  16  per  cent. — ^upon  the  fireigi^ 
valuation — and  surrendered  the  principle  of  Protection  as 
completely  as  Nullification  itself  could  desire. 

Here  was  a  crisis  which  involved  the  best  interests  of  ths 
nation,  and  which  called  upon  every  statesman  for  his  mo^ 
zealous  efforts.     Mr.  Clat  was  fully  aroused  to  the  impo^' 
tance   of  speedy  and  efficient  action,  and  his  great  iLbSlX" 
ties  were  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.     He  beheld  tk^ 
American  System,  of  which  he  was  the  author  and  deflinAer^^ 
in  danger  of  destruction^  from  two  opposing  quarters*-^le  ad  ^^ 
ministration  of  President  Jackson,  and  the  NuUificatidll  oi^ 
South  Carolina.     Both  were  alike  hostile  to  it,  but  both  wev^ 
also    hostile  to    each  other.      He    resolved,   therefore,  V9 
effect  a  compromise  and  to  bring  forward  a  bill,  which,  Hfllite 
k  should  satisfy  the  enemies  of  the  Tariff,  by  a  gnftat  ifeflno^ 
tion  of  the  duty,  should,  at  the  same  tmie,  by  its  Iffisdnal 
operation,  secure  the  American  Laborer  fh>m  the  tub  llrhioh 
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most  instanlly  overwhelm  faiixii  in  the  event  of  the  passage 
of  Mr.  Vebplavck's  bill,  and  the  people  of  his  beloved  coun- 
irj  against  the  horrors  of  civil  war  which  would  follow  its  de- 
feat and  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  submitted  to  his  friends  his  proposed  plan.  He 
consulted,  as  to  its  operation  upon  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  with  the  principal  business  men  throughout  the  Union; 
he  took  the  advice  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton^  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  SiKMOvs,  of  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Johnston,  and  many 
other  political  men,  all  of  whom  gave  it  their  warmest  and 
most  undivided  approval.  Mr.  Webster  disliked  it,  and 
refused  it  his  support.  He  was  not  disposed,  he  said,  to  en- 
ter into  the  proposed  treaty.  If  the  people  wanted  a  Tariff, 
diey  would  sustain  it :  if  not,  it  could  not  be  sustained  at  all. 
After  he  had  prepared  the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  it  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Nulliflers.  He 
also,  through  mutual  friends,  ascertained  that  all  the  South- 
em  members,  as  he  had  supposed  they  would  be,  were  fa- 
vorably disposed  towards  it,  from  their  deep  dislike  of  the 
President.  From  any  one  but  him,  they  were  prepared  to 
listen  to  propositions  for  a  compromise.  On  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1833,  then,  Mr.  Clat  introduced  his  Compbomise  Bill, 
providing  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  1842,  when 
90  per  cent,  at  a  home  valuation  should  be  the  rate,  ^^  until 
otherwise  regulated  by  law."  He  introduced  it  by  some 
brief,  temperate  and  influential  remarks  upon  the  general 
«tata  of  the  country,  and  especially  upon  the  instant  danger 
bj  which  the  Tariff  was  tireatened.  He  deprecated  the 
bitter  turmoil  and  strife  by  which  the  country  had  been  dis- 
tracted upon  the  subject,  and  appealed,  earnestly  andpatheti- 
Mlty,  to  the  patriotism  of  Congress,  to  consider  the  meiMM 
%  stAnditted  in  no  party  aspect,  bat  as  a  sinoeM  oflbriiif  to 
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ihe  welfare  and  interesttf  of  the  nation.  The  bill  was  deba- 
ted for  a  long  time.  All  heartily  approved  the  feelings  which 
had  evidently  dictated  the  introduction  of  the  measure^  thoogh 
it  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  various  quarters.  ]lr. 
FoasYTH  spoke  in  tones  of  exultation  of  the  admission  of  Mr* 
ClaY|  that  the  Tariff  was  m  danger:  ^^  it  is,"  said  he,  <<al 
its  last  gasp— no  hellebore  can  cure  it."  Mr.  Smith,  of  Ma- 
ryland, opposed  it  because  it  ^<  contained  nothing  but  Protec- 
tion from  beginning  to  end."  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  thft 
most  handsome  terms  of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  to 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and  entirely  approved  the  priiu 
fiiplo  of  an  ad  valorem  system.  He  trusted,  he  said,  that  all 
difficulties  would  be  adjusted,  '^  without  at  all  yielding  the 
constitutional  question  as  to  the  right  of  Protection."  Much 
opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  at  all,  aod 
when  it  was  fairly  before  the  Senate,  from  the  Committee^  it 
was  debated  with  great  spirit  for  many  days.  Mr.  Clay, 
liuoughout  the  discussion,  remained  perfectly  cool,  and  urged 
ila  adoption  with  all  his  powers  of  argument  and  eloquence. 
He  was  greatly  aided  by  several  Senators  who  entered  hear- 
tily into  his  views  and  gave  the  bill  their  asealous  support. 
The  Southern  St^inatom  opposed  it  mainly  because  it  requiied 
«  home  valuation  :  this  Mr.  Clay  insisted  on,  and  they  final- 
Iji  though  with  evident  reluctance,  yielded.  Towai4a  tbe 
oloM  of  the  debate,  a  personal  difficulty  arose  between  Mr. 
Ponumcm,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Wemstem,  The  fonner. 
Ml  Iho  oourse  of  his  i«ply  to  a  very  powerful  attack  from  Mr. 
)  Wsanmn  upon  the  OomproaiiM  Bill  of  Mr.  Clay,  made  wtt^ 


MMoo  la  the  oouna  of  Mr.  W«,  dorii^  the  war  of  181S.  Mr. 
Wsanmn  Joeliaed  all  oxplaiiatioB>  and  Mr.  PomKxnm  im- 
mtiianly  doahnd,  iImi  ho  «*  fek  the  Bioat  perfect  coMuapa 
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with  his  usual  generosity,  and  in  a  ibw.iemarks,  complimen- 
Ury  alike  to  both  Senators,  effected  a  mutually  satisfioictory 
explanation.  The  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

YsAs—Meisrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Blsck,  Calhoun,  Ghamlcre,  Clay, 
day  ton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinshuysen,  Grundy,  Hill^  Holmes  ^ 
Johnston,  King,  Mangum,  MiUer,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter, 
Bifts,  Robinson,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wsggaman,  White, 
Wright— 29. 

Nits — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallss.  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Hendrieks,  Knieht,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  RuggleS|  Seynaour,  Silsbee, 
Sniith,  Tipton,  Webster,  WiUdns— 16. 

In  the  House  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  120  to  84,  and  soon 
became  a  law. 


The  importance  of  this  Act  will  never  be  properly  estima- 
ted, because  it  was  simply  a  measure  of  prevention ;  and  the 
horror  of  the  storm  which  it  hushed  can  never  be  known, 
ftonce  it  was  not  allowed  to  burst.  At  the  time  of  its  enact- 
jnent,  however,  the  whole  Union  resounded  with  rejociing. 
The  moral  terrors  of  a  civil  war  were  deeply,  intensely  felt, 
although  they  were  not  seen :  and  there  was  not  a  heart 
Ihro^ghout  the  land  which  was  not  filled  with  gratitude  to 
flBiniT  Clay  for  his  great  aid  at  this  moment  of  fearful  periL 

I 

JBven  his  most  bitter  enemies,  at  that  day,  were  forced  to 
sMknowledge  the  merit  of  the  deed ;  and  though  some  op- 
posed the  act,  few  ventured  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the 
4Mm  who  had  brought  it  forward  and  urged  it  to  a  law.  Men 
i«f  ^  parties,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  united  in  approving 
Jrii  ooorae ;  and  it  was  with  no  slight  surprise  that  the  friends 
4ii%o(h  theae  disiiagniAed  statesmen  heard  from  the  lipsi^f 
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Mr.  Wkbsteb,  at  Boston,  on  the  30th  of  Septemberi  184S 
pointed  insinuations  against  the  personal  motives  of  Mr. 
Olat,  and  open  and  severe  denunciation  of  the  objecti  the 
bill  was  ostensibly  designed  to  reach.  It  is  not  our  pturposei 
as  it  does  not  become  us,  to  say  more  of  that  singular  speech, 
in  this  place :  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  as  collected 
from  his  own  remarks  and  the  circumstances  of  the  cmo, 
what  were  the  prominent  reasons  for  the  proposal  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Compromise  Act. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  System  wa«  in  danger  of 
instant  destruction.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Vebplanok,  with  its 
average  16  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties,  upon  a  foreign  valua- 
tim,  would  effectually  have  crushed  it  for  ever.  A  manu- 
facturing capital  of  one  hundred  millions  would  have  been 
utterly  sunk :  the  whole  industry  of  the  land  would  have 
been  blasted ;  and  one  of  the  most  fearful  changes  m  th9 
whole  policy  of  our  government  would  suddenly,  and  with- 
out warning,  have  been  introduced.  This  bill  was  before  the 
House  while  Mr.  CLAv'swas  in  the  Senate.  That  it  wot. 
pass,  if  his  failed,  no  one  doubted,  l^at  Gen.  Jackboit  fe- 
vered it,  would  have  ensured  its  passage ;  and  that  he  did 
80,  is  established  by  the  most  undoubted  evidence.  Hon. 
Hugh  L.  White  has  given  his  testimony  before  a  Comfiuttee 
of  the  House,  that,  when  it  devolved  upon  him  as  Presideilt 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  whom 
the  Compromise  Bill  should  be  referred,  President  JACKMom 
personally  nxgei  him  to  make  up  that  Committee  of  membeis 
jhvorable  to  Mr.  Vekplaitck's  bill,  and  thus  to  ensure  its  pas> 
■agef  What,  in  such  a  posture  of  public  affairs,  eould  h& 
dotie  1  A  high  t«riff  could  not  be  thought  of,  nor  could  ihfr 
«KlrtiDg  l4Wi  f^ituda  in  fiMM.    Theta  wiit  dus  pldli  ittont 
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xtfe  :  either  to  adopt  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill  and  abandon  Pro- 
lectikm  for  ever,  or  procnte  a  reBpite,  haitnonize  the  counUy^ 
iMMe  ttanqiiillity,  and  trust  to  nine  years,  experience  and 
the  sound  sense  of  the  country  for  the  result.  The  last  was 
'  the  course  which  Mr.  Clay  adopted.  He  hoped  thus,  as  he 
said  himself,  to  <<  place  the  system  on  a  secure  basis, — to 
plant  it  in  the  bosoms  and  affections  of  the  people."  He  did 
aot  intend  it  for  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff  question : 
but  only  for  an  expedient  to  postpone  such  a  settlement  until 
the  less  excited  condition,  and  the  increased  experience  of 
the  country,  should  offer  a  far  more  favorable  opportunity 
for  it. 

The  other  leading  motive  which  influenced  him  in  the 
course  he  took,  was  the  prevention  of  a  civil  war:  and  we 
crust  there  is  no  man  who  is  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a  light 
or  unworthy  consideration.  Its  danger  was  imminent.  South 
Carolina  stood  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  strike  the 
initial  blow  f  and,  once  commenced,  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  she  would  be  left  alone  to  sustain  it.  It  would 
inevitably  have  spread  to  the  other  Southern  States,  and 
bached  our  fields  in  blood  and  our  national  name  in  infamy* 
This  result  other  men  would  have  braved  :  Mr.  Clay  chose 
!•  avert  it;  and  for  successfully  doing  this,  at  that  day  he 
received,  as  he  deserved,  the  warm  thanks  of  all  his  fellow 
iWeimbers— including  Mr.  Websteb,  (who,  though  he  cppcn^ 
M  the  act,  paid  worthy  oomplimefits  to  the  motives  and  feel- 
ings of  Mr.  Clay,)  and  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  comCry 
he  had  endeavored  to  serve. 


'  Tlte  Obmpromise  Aet  hfts  hoW  exfrifed  by  its  owtn  listtiCii. 
Ml.    TM  i^odft«iramVttd>eofirtiaaiipUted  by  dM  afet  toett; 
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when  further  lawa  would  be  neceseary  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Tariff — and  those  laws  have  been  made.    It  is  easy^  aa 
it  is  natural,  now  that  we  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  Com 
promise,  in  the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the  lescne 
of  the  Protective  System  from  the  hands  of  its  enemiat,  to 
regret  that  we  have  any  price  to  pay  therefor — that  the  quea 
tion  was  not  settled  in  1833,  so  that  we  should  be  quit  of  ita 
vexation  and  responsibility  now*    This  is  easy,  but  is  it  raa» 
8<mable  ?    There  were  two  points  of  time  at  which  the  ques- 
tion  of  a  Tariff  might  be  settled :  one,  amid  the  fierce  con- 
(entions,  the  bitter  jealousies,  and  the  bristling  traaion  of 
1833, — the  other,  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  1842.     Wbioh 
of  the  two  would  any  considerate  man  have  chosen  i    And 
is  there  a  single  person,  who  knows  and  appreciates  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  who  can  deliberately  wish  the  othm 
had  been  selecfted — remembeiing,  too,  the  certainty  that,  if 
it  had,  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill  would  have  become  a  law,  and 
Protection  would  have  been  surrendered  for  ever  1    But,  we 
waste  time,  and,  worse  than  that,  room,  in  apologising  fot 
the  Compromise.     The   people   of  the  whole   Union  have 
united  to  espouse  its  policy  and  to  render  the  sincere  tribute 
of  their  thanks  to  its  author.     In  a  tour  to  the  Eastern  Stales^ 
which  Mr^  Clay  made  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he  received 
the  spontaneous  applause  of  the  people  wherever  he  went. 
In  all  the  cities  and  principal  towns,  cavalcades,  public  fise* 
tivals,  and  other  marks  of  popular  esteem  greeted  his  appeer- 
jince,  and  made  his  journey  different  only  in  form  firon  the 
triumphal  processions  of  ancient  times.  '      ;    - 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Clay  with  regard  to  the  disposal  ot  the 
Public  Lands,  is  indissolubly  connected  with  hii  .name» 
These  lands,  originally  the  property  of  the  thirteen  eonfid 
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evated  States,  had  been  ceded  by  them  to  the  federal  goTem-' 
ment,  iipcm  the  adoption  of  our  present  Coostitation,  as  a' 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  war  of' 
the  Revolutioh.  The  'debt  in  1832  was  nearly  paid  ;  and  it^ 
became  a  question  of  some  importance,  what  disposal  should 
be  made  of  these  lands,  now  that  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  they  were  ceded,  had  been  secured.  The  right  of  the 
thirteen  States  to  share  in  them,  was  unimpaired  ;  and  yet 
the  suggestion  was  made,  that  they  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  new  States  in  which  they  lie.  In  March,  an  inquiry  inta 
the  sublet  was  voted  in  the  Senate,  and  the  matter,  contrary 
(o  all  propriety,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manure- 
tures^  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman.  Being  at  the  same 
time  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it  was  believed  that  his 
course  upon  the  question  would  be  decided  by  that  considera- 
tion. His  enemies  confidently  expected,  therefore,  a  report 
recommending  the  surrender  of  the  lands  to  the  Western 
States  in  which  they  lay :  and  they  had  prepared  themselves 
for  a  consequent  crusade  against  him  in  the  Eastern  States. 
But  he  disappointed  them,  by  reporting  a  bill  for  the  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  alter  paying  12  1-2  per  cent,  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lay.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1832,  he 
supported  his  recommendation  in  an  able  speech,  to  which| 
in  behalf  of  the  administration,  Mr.  Bekton  replied.  Oh  the 
3d  of  July  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  5M)  to  18: 
but,  as  the  session  was  near  its  close,  it  was  postponed  in  the 
House.  At  the  next  session,  however,  it  was  passed  in  both 
Houses,  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval.  Know-  ' 
ing  that  it  would  become  n  law  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  should 
it  be  then  returned,  Gen.  Jackson  availed  himself  of  the 
ttear  adjournment  of  Congress,  and,  by  retaining  it  in  his  pot. 


IT  CLAT. 


I,  defeated  the  bill.  At  the  next  ■ewinn  it  vm  leti 
vilh  hit  objeccioiM.  The  Pieadeniraguded  the 
tegive  12  1-S  per  cent,  of  the  lande  to  the  new  Steiei 
coMlitntionil ;  he  theielbre  letarned  the  bill,  and 
■KDded  thai  tte  whole  of  the  lands  thoold  be  snnendeied  i-« 
the  Stales  in  which  they  lay.  In  this  way  he  pfop— id  to 
ehviale  the  mconstiinlionality  of  the  measure 


At  the  tune  when  General  Jacxbos  entered  iq»ott  the  dia> 
chaige  of  his  Presidential  doties,  the  coontry  was  in  a  €«•• 
dilion  of  high  and  apparently  permanent  piospe^y.  A 
sound  and  healthy  coirency  cireolated  fineely  thioughot  the 
Union,  famished  by  the  people  themselTes.  and  contrallcd 
by  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  an  insiitiitiun  im 
no  consideFaUe  degree  under  the  control  of  the  govemnreat. 
Hie  ciiculating  medium  was  moderate  in  its  quantity,  fer  it 
was  wholly  the  creature  of  the  wants  of  society,  and  thus 
always  answered  and  neTer  exceeded  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness :  there  was  constant  steadiness  in  its  Taloe.  and  perfect 
safety  in  its  use.  GoTeniment,  like  an  oreanic  being*  per- 
fermed  all  its  functions  with  unconscious  ease.  In  a  stale 
of  health  no  man  thinks  of  counting  his  pulse,  nor  is  the 
beating  of  his  heart  attended  with  pain  or  eren  a  conacioas- 
of  its  operation.  But  when  fever  seises  up<m  the  sys- 
every  throb  is  painfully  felt,  and  every  pidsation  sends 
a  thrill  of  conscioiw  agony  throughout  the  frame.  So  was  it 
wilh  the  albirs  of  State  in  18S9.  With  a  safe  cnrrencv  of 
valne,  and  an  efficient  Tariff  of  Protection,  all 
of  industry  llouriihed,  and  the  condition  of  our  na- 
a&iia  was  one  of  high  and  proud  prosperity.  The 
of  CongieaBhad  been  sowhdesome  and  beaig- 
I  in  its  a^ewtioas,  that  it  csaaled  no  dread  anziHy  in  tho 
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public  ^iind :  ^th  a  feeling  of  reliance  upon  govemmenty 
and  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  its  plans,  all  business 
men  felt  secure  of  an  adequate  return  for  their  industry  and. 
enterprise.  Our  national  legislation  was  based  upon  the 
soundest  experience  and  the  most  established  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  men  to  whom  the  business  of  shap- 
ing our  national  character  and  policy  had  been  entrusted| 
had  deemed  themselves  bound  to  follow  the  lights  of  history, 
and  not  to  rush  into  the  rash  and  dangerous  path  of  experi« 
ment.  Stability  and  uniformity  of  value  in  our  currency, 
republican  simplicity  in  the  administmtion  of  the  govem- 
menty  official  purity  in  all  the  executive  branches,  security 
to  all  engaged  in  business,  dependent  solely  upon  care,  a 
sound  judgement  and' untiring  industry,  the  flourishing  condU 
tion  of  all  departments  of  industry  and  universal  happiness 
and  prosperity,  bore  decisive  testimony  to  the  wisdom  an4 
soundness  of  their  views.  All  our  interests  were  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition ;  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  seemed  destined  speedily  to  achieve,  as  nearly  as  it 
can  ever  be  done  by  political  or  civil  institutions,  the  perfect 
equality  and  happiness  of  all  its  members. 

How  sadly  all  this  is  changed,  no  one  need  be  told.  The 
cause  and  history  of  our  sudden  downfall,  have  been  too 
often  developed  in  our  public  prints,  to  make  it  either  neces* 
sary  or  proper,  in  this  place,  to  enter  very  fully  into  the  de- 
tails of  our  disgrace.  To  the  interference  of  the  Government 
with  the  Currency  of  the  People, — to  the  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  department,  upon  the  advent  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  to  obtain  control  of  that  which  can  only  work  safely 
and  bcMAeficially,  when  left  free,-— candid  and  sound  men, 
without  distinction  of  party,  now  attribute  all  derangement 
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in  our  business  relations,  and  much  of  the  suffering  and  dii 
graee  that  have  fallen  upon  our  country.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  advent  of  President  Jackson,  a  purpose  be- 
came evident,  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  to  induce 
or  force  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  exert  an  active  and 
efficient  influence  in  support  of  the  party  which  had  proved 
victorious  in  the  Presidential  struggle.  Experience  had 
proved  that  a  State,  at  least,  could  be  ruled  through  the  bank- 
ing system ;  and  analogy  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  thai 
the  same  power  which  had  kept  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
the  agency  of  a  single  collecting  bank,  chained  to  the  car  of 
party,  might,  if  skilfully  wielded,  through  the  National  Bank 
with  its  twenty-five  branches  reaching  into  and  controlling' 
all  the  State  institutions,  effect  the  same  purposes  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  Union.  The  first  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  New  Hampshire  branch  at  Portsmouth.  Jeremiah  Ma- 
80K,  Esq.,  an  ardent  opponent  of  Grencral  Jackson,  was  the 
President,  and  of  course  the  first  object  to  be  accomplished 
was  to  secure  his  deposition  with  that  of  the  directors,  and  to 

fill  these  offices  with  creatures  of  the  President.  On  the 
11th  of  July  1829,  a  confidential  letter  from  Levi  WooDBuar 
was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Biddle^ 
President  of  the  National  Bank,  containing  vague  complainta 
against  Mr.  Masov,  and  saying  that  similar  charges  would 
soon  be  made  against  Branches  in  otlier  States.  They  were 
repeated  with  additions  in  subsequent  communications,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  Jidy  27th, 
Mr.  Woodbury  speaks  of  the  political  character  of  Mr.  Ma- 
•OK,  as  being  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Administration.  The 
complaints  were  all  heard  and  examined  ;  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Bank  in  his  reply,  declares  that  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  have  been  and  nhall  be 
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conducted  was  that  of  entire  independence  of  all  party  con- 
•iderations:  <Vthe  relation  of  the  Bank  to  the  GovernmenV 
said  he,  <^  is  that  of  an  impartial  and  independent  friend — 
not  a  politician." .  This  was  followed  by  further  communis 
cations  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  insisting  upon  tiie 
chaiges  preferred  against  Mr.  Mason,  ^^  by  the  friends  of  Gren* 
Jackson,"  and  finally  stating,  as  a  parting  admonition,  that 
''such  an  avowal  of  the  views  of  the  administration  had  beea 
given,  as  could  not  fiEurly  be  misunderstood."  The  attempt 
to  cajole  the  Bank  was  unsuccessful :  the  charges  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  President  of  the  Portsmouth  Branch  was  re- 
tained in  his  place.  Resort  was  then  had  to  threats.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  threatened  the  institution  with  the  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  could  be  used  in  the  appointment  of 
five  Directors,  and  in  ^^  the  withdrawal  of  the  Public  De- 
jwtife^." 

In  his  first  annual  message,  sent  December  8th,  1829, — 
just  after  the  failure  of  this  insidious  attempt  to  seduce  the 
Bank  into  a  party  connection  with  the  administration, — ^Presi- 
dent Jackson  notices  the  fact  that  the  Bank  would  probably 
soon  desire  a  renewal  of  its  charter ;  and  contents  himself 
with  hinting'that  the  '^constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
the  law  creating  the  Bank  are  questioned  by  the  people.'^ 
In  his  second  message,  he  repeats  the  delicate  suggestion 
that  the  Veto  power  is  in  his  hands,  but  speairs  also  of  the 
propriety  of  so  "  modifying  the  principles  and  structure  of 
4he  Bank  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections  ;'^ 
evidently  insinuating  that,  unless  the  Executive  could  have 
m  share  in  devising  the  charter,  it  would  encounter  the  veto. 
b  his  third  message,  of  December  10th,  1831,  he  repeats  his 

SI 
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doubu  about  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  as  ^'  at  piesenl 
organized,"  but  <^  leaves  the  subject  to  the  investigation  of 
the  people  and  their  representatives."  This  invesUgatiiMi 
was  made,  and  resulted  in  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  Bank, 
by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  107  to  86— although  the  Presidtat 
had  a  large  majority  in  that  body.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1838, 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  President ;  and  on  the  11th  it  was 
returned  with  his  objections.  The  true  motive  which  influ- 
enced him  to  veto  the  bill  was  expressed,  and  the  preoka 
meaning  of  several  hints  in  his  previous  messages,  was  ex- 
plained, by  the  assurance,  in  his  veto  message,  that  ^' if  the 
Executive  had  been  called  on  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  Na 
tional  Bank,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.^ 
Upon  its  reception  in  the  Senate,  the  veto  was  boldly  and 
most  ably  denounced  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  clearly  exposed  die 
arbitrary  character  of  its  assumptions,  and  condemned  the 
doctrines  upon  which  it  was  based.  He  declared  hinuielfy 
then,  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  he  has  since  proclaimed 
and  upheld — the  further  limitation  of  the  veto  power. 

Attempts  were  now  organized  by  the  administration  to 
destroy  the  Bank.  A  Committee  of  investigation  had  been 
appointed  in  the  House,  and  no  means  were  left  untried  to 
prodiK^e  testimony  there  which  should  justify  the  meditated 
assaults  upon  that  institution.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
criminate  the  President,  through  the  testimony  of  one  Rku- 
BEW  M.  Whitkey,  who,  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
hnd  acted  the  pan  of  a  sutler  for  the  British  troops  in  Canada, 
and  who  was  then,  ^s  it  was  afterwards  shown,  induced  by 
Mr.  Benton  to  make  hknself  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  cabal 
who  sought  the  destruction  of  the  Bank.  The  effort  signally 
ftuled  :  for  Whttney  was  difu^redited  by  a  witness  he  himself 
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hftd  wpimoned.  The  ooatiBBt  now  became  moro  open.  lo- 
his  message  of  December  4th»  1832,  the  President  expresses, 
the  ^prehension  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  <<  a  safe  depository  of  the  money  of  the  people."  To 
give  color  to  this  chaige  of  insolvencyi  a  most  unprincipled, 
atlampt  was  made  to  break  the  branch  of  the  Bank  at  Savan- 
nah. A  broker  in  New  York,  acting  under  instructions,  col- 
lected about  $300,000  of  the  bills  of  the  Savannah  branch 
and  sent  them  on,  demanding  specie  on  the  instant.  A  gen- 
tlenian  in  this  city,  noticing  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
bills  from  circulation,  suspected  some  sinister  intent,  and  im-. 
mediately  gave  information  of  the  fact  to  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  who  forthwith  sent  a  large  amount  of  specie  to  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  notes  were  thus  promptly  redeemed.  Had 
this  infamous  design  succeeded,  a  nm  upon  all  the  branches 
would  instantly  have  followed,  by  public  and  private  depoai- 
toz8>  a  stoppage  of  specie  payments  would  have  been  coerced, 
and  the  chaige  of  insolvency  would  have  been  deemed 
established — to  the  sudden  ruin  of  every  kind  of  business  in 
the  country.  The  charge  brought  against  the  Bank,  by  the 
President,  was  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  Congress, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  mstitution  were  subjected  to  a  strict  in- 
vestigation. It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  liabilities  of. 
the  Bank  were  137,296,950,  and  the  fund  to  meet  them  $79,- 
593,870 — making  an  excess  of  $42,296,920.  So  absurd  was 
the  suspicion  of  insolvency,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  109  to  46,  declared 
that  the  deposites  of  the  United  States  were  perfectly  safe  in. 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank. 

General  Jackson  was  re-elected,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1833,  was  inaugurated  as.  President :  and  he  now  resolved 
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ujpon  an  exercise  of  power  more  arbitrary  and  ruinous  thi» 
h6  had  before  ventured  to  exert.  Mr.  McLave,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  openly  opposed,  as  were 
three  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  the  removal  of  (he 
deposites.  He  was  accordingly  soon  removed,  and  Hon.  W. 
J.  DuAHE  appointed  in  his  place.  He  took  the  oath  of  ofBce 
on  the  Ist  of  June.  He  was  soon  after  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Whtivet,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  informed 
of  the  intended  action  of  the  President  with  regard  to  tlie 
Bt^k.  He  was  told  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  determined  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withdraw  the  de« 
posites  from  the  United  States  Bank  and  to  place  them  in 
the  State  Banks :  that  Ahos  KsNnALL,  a  man  in  noway  coo* 
nected  with  the  Cabinet,  was  preparing  the  order,  and  that 
this  measure  would  be  made  the  rallying  point  for  the  party. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Kendall  himself  waited  upon  the  Secre- 
tary, and  convinced  him  that  it  was  intended  to  reduce  him 
^' to  a  mere  cipher  in  the  administration."  The  President 
left  Washington  on  the  6th,  and  did  not  return  until  July 
4lh.  Efforts  were  then  renewed  to  induce  Mr.  Duane  to  or 
der  the  removal  of  the  deposites — ^but  to  no  purpose.  He 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  nor  would  he  resign  his  office.  He 
was  accordingly  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Roger  B.  Tanet  ap> 
pointed  in  his  stead.  The  Executive  bidding  was  now  per- 
ftrmed  with  alacrity :  and  after  the  first  of  October,  1833,  the 
United  States  deposites  were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  State 
Banks  selected  by  an  agent  of  the  government.  The  average 
amount  of  the  government  deposites,  at  that  time,  was  aboal 

ten  millions  of  dollars.  This  amount,  which  had  before 
served  as  a  basis  of  discount,  was  now  suddenly  withdrawn, 
ted  the  Bank  was  forced  to  curtail  its  issues  by  a  proportional 
naeunt    The  attempts  of  the  administration  to  rain  tke 
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eredit  of  the  Bank  were  oontinued,  by  the  Exeentive  organt 
at  Washington  and  throughout  the  country  j  and  this^  joined 
to  the  embarrassment  caused  by  a  curtailment  of  her  issues^ 
created  a  panic  in  business  circles  which  was  followed  by 
uniyersal  stagnation  and  the  ruin  of  thousands. 


lis  act  of  arbitrary  power  was  announced  by  the  Pxen- 
dent  to  Congress  in  his  message  of  1833-4,  and  was  by  no 
means  permitted  to  pass  unreproved.  Mr.  Clay  immediately 
introduced  resolutions,  which  instantly  passed,  calling  upaa 
Mr.  Tanet  for  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  depoeites, 
and  for  copies  of  documents  by  which  he  sought  to  justify 
his  course.  The  reply  was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  December  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  denouncing  the  removal,  by  the  President,  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  he  would  not  do  his  bid 
ding,  as  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  pronouncing  the 
Secretary's  ^^  reasons''  ^^  unsatisfoctory  and  insufficient."  He 
supported  these  resolutions  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and 
of  surpassing  ability  and  eloquence.  He  recounted  the  prom- 
inent features  of  the  administration  of  General  Jacksoh,  and 
pointed  out,  with  great  clearness,  and  depicted,  in  glowing 
language,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  attempted  to  justify  his  ambitious  conduct  and 
his  encroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and 
the  heads  of  departments.  The  resolution  declaring  the  in- 
sufficiency  of  the  Secretary's  reasons,  was  reported  by  a  Coni- 
mittee  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  chairman,  and  was  adopted 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18.  The  other  was  slightly 
modi&Bd  by  Mr.  Clat  and  then  passed,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  90u 
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pMBage  of  these  resolntidns  called  forth  the  celebrated 
Protest  of  the  President,  in  which  he  declared  himself  alone 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  Cabinet,  and  insisted  that  he 
was  not  to  he  bound  by  the  decisions  of  either  Congress  or 
the  Judiciary,  but  that  he  was  simply  to  administer  the  g6T- 
emment  according  to  the  Constitution,  as  he  understood  it. 
This  document  aroused,  in  the  Senate,  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion*   Mr.  PonroKXTER  moved  that  it  should  not  be  reoeiVed : 
and  upon  this  motion  ensued  a  debate  marked  by  aMity, 
eloquence,  and  stem  condemnation  of  the  Executive  preten- 
sions, seldom  equaled  in  our  Congressional  history.     Sena- 
tors from  every  part  of  the  country  raised  their  voices  against 
the  novel  and  dangerous  doctrines  of  the  Protest,  and  the 
discussion  was  continued  until  the  2l8t  of  April,  when  the 
motion  was  withdrawn,  and  a  series  of  resolutions,  excluding 
the  offensive  document  from  the  Journals,  and  denying  the 
right  of  the  President  to  protest  against  any  part  of  the  doings 
of  the  Senate,  were  introduced  in  its  stead.     After  a  debate, 
most  able  and  somewhat  protracted,  these  passed  by  a  vote 
of  27  to  16.     They  were  followed  by  a  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Clat,  directing  the  restoration  of  the  deposites :  it  passed 
the  Senate,  but,  in  the  House,  was  laid  upon  the  table.    In 
all  these  exciting  debates,  Mr.  Clay  took  a  prominent  part. 
His  labors  were  extremely  arduous,  and  he  left  Washington 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  1834.     He  narrowly  escaped  being  kitted, 
by  the  overturning  of  the  stage  coach,  on  his  way,  near 
Charlestown,  Va.  A  young  man  sitting  by  his  side  ii^ta  in- 
stantly killed — but  Mr.  Clay  was  only  slightly  injured. 

The  discussion  and  settlement  of  our  relations  with  Fmnee 
ooeupied  much  attention  at  the  session  of  1834-6 ;  and  the 
rashness  of  the  Presideat,  but  flor  the  efibrts  of  Mr.  tfLkYp 
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/ould  without  doubt  have  involved  us  in  a  most  diBfttftrefna 
war  with  diat  nation — tc^pthe  certain  ruin  of  our  eommeiee 
and  the  general  injury  of  all  our  interests.  In  Julj  1831)  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded,  in  which  provision  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  ceitain  claims,  made  by  citisens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  often  admitted  by  France,  for  aggressions  upon 
our  commerce  between  the  years  1800  and  1817.  The  first 
payment  was  not  promptly  made ;  and  with  a  haste  and 
headlong  rashness,  characteristic  of  the  man  and  all  his  acts^ 
the  President  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law,  authorizing^ 
reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  case  provision  cAiouId  not 
be  made  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  next 
session  of  the  French  Chamber.  This  message  at  once 
checked  our  commerce,  greatly  increased  the  rates  of  ocean 
insurance,  and  carried  general  alarm  and  confusion  into  all 
departments  of  business.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Clay,  in  behalf 
of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  on  the 
6th  of  January  1835,  read  a  Report,  long  and  full  in  its  ex* 
amination  of  the  whole  subject,  clear  and  decided  in  its  con* 
demnation  of  the  Executive  policy  and  urging  its  views  with 
an  elocinent  strength  which  commanded  assent.  It  was  re* 
eeived  with  unequaled  favor ;  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  it  restored  to  the  nation  peace 
and  commercial  confidence.  On  the  14th  of  January,  the 
Mbject  was  discussed,  and  after  most  able  speeches  by  Mr. 
Olat  and  other  prominent  membere  of  the  Senate,  a  resolti* 
lotion  was  unumfMushf  passed,  declaring  the  inex^edi^noy 
of  any  further  legislation  in  regard  to  the  state  of  itfllairs  be- 
tureen  France  and  the  CFnited  States.  At  the  next  sessioMy 
Mr.  Clat  being  again  at  the  head  of  the  Cdttahiiiee  on  For- 
^igtk  relations,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  renewed. 
The  t^rench  gorctntatmi  liad  been  jtutly  oflbaded  at  tikci  4li* 
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suItiDf  lone  of  the  President's  Proclamation,  and  had  plaoed 
itietf  immediately  in  an  attitude  ^f  self-defence.  The  Re- 
port of  Mr.  Clat,  and  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  it,  had 
liOwaTer,  induced  a  more  fiiYorable  disposition,  and  through 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  our  diflknlties  with  Franee 
were  settled  without  delay,  on  terms  honorable  alike  to  both. 

During  the  remainder  of  Geneial  Jackson's  administratioii 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate,  were  arduous  and  on* 
remitting.  Without  attempting  even  to  indicate  all  the  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  which  were  discussed,  we  may  say^ 
generally,  that  he  evinced  a  firm  and  undaunted  opposition 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  government  was  administered,  as 
well  as  to  the  various  specific  plans  which  were  brought  for- 
ward and  supported  by  the  Executive  party  in  Congiess.  An 
intent  was  shown  by  the  President  and  his  actual,  though 
not  alwajrs  his  constitutional  advisers,  to  strengthen  thek 
party  by  whatever  means,  and  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  for 
the  perpetuity  of  their  power.  The  finances  of  the  country, 
a  skilful  use  of  the  many  millions  which  were  annually 
collected  and  disbursed  for  the  service  of  the  government, 
and  the  Banking  system,  seemed  to  be  the  readiest  and  most 
effective  instruments  for  their  purposes.  Their  first  effort 
therefore  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  obtain  control  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank  with  all  its  Branches,  with  an  intent  to  use 
the  great  power  thus  placed  in  their  hands  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  party  interests.  Foiled  in  this,  they  speedily 
1  formed  the  plan  to  crush  the  Bank,  and  to  build  upon  its  ru- 
ins a  great  government  institution,  in  Vhich  the  whole  con- 
trol of  the  finances  of  the  country  should  rest  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive. This-far  reaching  intent  was  afterwards  distinctly 
avowed  b?  TBOXAf  H.  Bsmroii,  as  vrill  be  seen  hereafter* 
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Though  ihu  was  the  leading  feature  of  the  great  scheme  by 
which  these  men  sought  to  establish  their  power  and  to  con 
irol  the  popular  will ;  other  plans  were  devised,  each  more 
or  less  potent  in  its  own  sphere,  and  all  tending  to  the  same 
single  object.  The  fact  that  the  Executive  was  controlled 
by  advisers  in  no  way  connected  with  his  administration,  that 
a  power  ^  behind  the  throne'  was  permitted  to  acquire  more 
power  than  the  throne  itself,  that  the  counsel  of  the  Presi- 
-dent's  cabinet,  his  constitutional  advisers,  was  often  rejected 
for  that  of  persons  unknown  to  the  constitution,  was  in  itself 
an  alarming  fact— evincing  the  existence  and  power  of  a 
class  of  men  banded  together  for  the  support  of  their  party, 
regardless  of  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  country.  That 
such  a  cKque  of  conspirators  did  exist,  and  that  their  influ- 
ence with  the  President  often  outweighed  and  destroyed  that 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  called  to  his  support,  is  now  estab- 
lished by  the  most  undoubted  evidence.  The  distribution 
of  the  executive  patronage,  with  lavish  expenditures  of  the 
public  money ;  the  organization  of  a  pensioned  press,  reach- 
ing into  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  carrying  with  it  an 
influence  that  could  not  be  'seen  or  fairly  met,  but  which 
would  make  itself  deeply  felt  in  its  ultimate  influence  over 
public  opinion :  the  recognition  in  Congress  and  the  public 
mind,  of  the  principle,  expressly  disavowed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, but  proclaimed  by  General  Jackson,  that  the  executive 
was  to  be  considered  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature ; 
these  and  kindred  measures  formed  part  of  the  plan  by  which 
the  purposes  of  this  unprincipled  feiction  were  to  be  secured. 
That  they  failed  of  final  success,  is  to  be  attributed,  to  no 
lack  of  boldness  or  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  devised 
them ;  but  solely  to  the  untiring  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
Ihose  who  at  an  early  day.  saw.  their  tendency,  .and  to  ^tlio 
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AroiMPerf  pairioliBin  and  the  enlightened  judgeinentof  thb  p^ 
fib.    FoveitKMrt  among  Uioae  who  clearly  dMt^MlSMoA^  and 
ttoat  dloqnoBtty  denomioed  the  aim  of  the  AdnliniltratiMly  Mr. 
'Otmr  was  always  fowidi    He  predieted  the  eoBanefcial  ^b- 
tfefls  which  must  ensoei  and  the  still  more  (atal  polkiod  itad 
petisonal  depravity  whiieh  would  inlsvitably  follow  the  exer- 
tions of  the  administration.    Party  service  becoming  the  only 
'  passport  to  executive  fitvor,  chicanery  and  eonmption  would 
'  soon  assume  the  garh,  and  receive  the  fee,  of  polkieal  villas : 

public  station  would  be  sought  solely  for  the  means  of  -  per- 
sonal emolument  it  was  found  to  afford ;  and  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  all  right  principle  and  moral  restraint  wonld  isoon  per* 
vade  the  State,  and,  through  its  influence  upon  persontd  char- 
acter, pave  the  way  for  any  iniquitous  scheme  of  aggrandiae- 
ment  reckless  ambition  might  devise.  How  perfeody  all 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  slightest  survey  of  the  prea- 
ent  state  of  the  country  will  clearly  show.  How  clearly  it 
was  foretold,  and  how  earnestly  it  was  deprecated  by  Mr. 
Clay  and  the  other  members  of  the  great  Whig  party,  the 
recollection  of  every  one  will  readily  declare.  The  aesaion 
of  1836«-7  was  fruitful  in  eloquent  debate  upon  these  tofMca 
of  national  interest.  Several  measures  of  public  policy  were 
also  discussed,  but  none  of  any  great  importance  became 
laws.  Mr.  Clay  again  called  up  his  Land  Bill :  but,  as  the 
administration  now  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  its  iuceeaa 
#as  not  expected,  thoc^h  fortunately  the  bill  of  Mr.  CSa&- 
flomv,  for  the  virtual  surrender  of  all  the  public  domain  lo  tlie 
States  in  which  they  lay,  encountered  a  nmilar  fiite.  The 
discussion  of  the  propriety  of  recognising  the  indoipMidetltia 
Of  Texas ;  incidental  debates  on  the  tariff  policy  ;  the  00a- 
HidsMtion  «f  the  snbjeet  of  abolition  and  o(  thb  right  of  psli- 
ftmj  Aa  dehain  mk  the  Bxpmgiog lesolation, iaUBidiipsd ty 
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TaoiiAt  n.  tetiiToir,  and  proYiding  for  the  etasnte  tMt  ^Sut 
journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  resolutions  censurmg  PresId^fH 
Jacksoit  for  his  arbitrary  removal  of  the  deposites ;  and  manjr 
other  topics  of  minor  importance,  in  the  discussion  of  Which 
Mr.  Clay  bore  an  efficient  and  distinguished  part,  engaged 
the  attention  of  Congress  until  the  close  of  its  session. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  occurred  the  Presidential  ElectiOfi, 
at  which  Hon.  Martin  Van  BtmEN  was  elected  by  170  of  the 
294  electoral  votes.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  on  the  4th  of  March  1837. 

The  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  is  now  well 
knownand  its  causes  are  clearly  understood.  The  removal  of 
the  deposites,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  ordered  in  October 
1833,  and  a  basis  of  ten  millions  for  discounts  was  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  daring  step  was  a  general  pros- 
tration of  business.  The  demand  for  money  to  meet  home 
engagements  was  such,  that  Exchange  on  England  fell  to 
the  nominal  par,  which  is  not  far  from  nine  per  cent,  below 
the  real  value.  The  funds  of  the  government  were  removed 
to  the  State  Banks,  selected  by  an  Executive  agent.  These 
Banks  were  then  stimulated  to  large  issues  by  a  circular  from 
die  Treasury  Department,  urging  them  liberally  to  etctend 
their  discounts  to  the  public,  though  they  were  for  some  time 
kept  in  check  by  the  action  of  the  United  States  Bank,  not- 
withstanding it8  crippled  condition.  Presently,  however,  as 
ah  initial  step  towards  winding  up  its  affiurs,  the  B&nk  eoita- 
miettced  dispoeitig  of  its  branches  by  transferring  their  assets 
t»  the  State  Banks — ^whose  obligations  they  tetehtA  ih  Ite- 
These  local  institotions,  in  proportion,  expand^  ^bfeir 
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kpueBy  and  upon  the  termination  of  the  existence  of  the 
National  Bank,  they  broke  loose  from  all  restraint,  and  flood- 

I 

•4  the  land  with  their  notes.    New  banks  were  multiplied^ 
founded  in  a  great  measure  upon  fictitious  capital^  and  the 
abundance  of  money  thus  created  engendered  a  spirit  of 
wild  speculation,  far  more  intense  and  reckless  than  was  ever 
before  known.    To  form  some  notion  of  its  extent,  a  bare  re- 
ference to  the  sales  of  the  Public  Lands  is  necessary*    Pre« 
Tious  to  1835  the  annual  proceeds  of  these  sales  had  never 
reached  $4,000,000.    In  that  year  they  amounted  to  $11^- 
000,000,  and  in  1836,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $24,000,000. 
This  was  paid  for,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  ^^  better  currency*' 
of  the  day,  which  Gen.  Jackson  bad  so  successfully  labored 
to  create.    But,  immediately  after  the  rising  of  Congress,  in 
1836,  a  treasury  order  was  issued  requiring  specie^  in  all  cases, 
to  be  paid  for  the  public  lands.     This  order  had  only  a  few 
months  before  been  deliberately  rejected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  was  rescinded  at  the  ensuing  sesaioDt 
by  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Ewing  and  most  zealously 
supported  by  Mr.  Clat  ;  but  the  President,  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming a  law,  retained  it  in  his  possession  until  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.    This  order  had  the  effect  to  with- 
draw their  specie  from  the  vaults  of  the  seaboard  banks,  and, 
in  the  language  of  Gen.  Jackson,  ^^  to  convey  into  the  inte- 
rior large  sums  of  silver  and  gold."    This  of  course  greatly 
embarrassed  and  crippled  the  eastern  banks,  and  their  difll- 
•ulties  were  still  farther  increased  by  the  demands  upon  their 
vaults  for  specie  to  pay,  in  Europe,  the  largely  increaied 
debt,  incurred  by  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports, 
consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank 
and  the  extension  of  the  speculating  mania  to  our  foreign 
commerce.    It  is  worth  while  to  note  how  exactly  our  foteiga 
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trade  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  existence  of  a  National 
Bank,  with  power  to  control  exchanges  and  to  prevent  over 
iBsues  by  the  State  institutions.  During  the  nineteen  com- 
mercial years,  from  1781  to  1810,  when  we  had  a  National 
Bank,  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports  amounted, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  282,000,000  of  dollars,  or  about  $15,000,- 
000  annually :  and  deducting  from  this  the  profits  of  our  ear- 
ly ing  trade,  which  of  course  are  to  b6  added  to  our  exports, 
$10,000,000  would,  without  doubt,  fairly  represent  the  nett 
excess,  which  the  freight  on  our  exports  would  easily  pay. 
From  1810  to  1816,  the  six  years  between  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  old  bank  and  the  commencement  of  the 
new,  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports  amounted  to 
$159,000,000,  or  $26,500,000  annually— more  than  twice  the 
former  amount.  From  1816  to  1835,  were  nineteen  commer- 
cial years  when  we  again  had  a  National  Bank  :  and  the  ag- 
gregate excess  is  found  to  be  $199,000,000,  or  $10,500,000 
annually-7a  sum  fully  met  by  freights  and  profits  on  out- 
ward cargoes.  Thus  up  to  the  close  of  1835,  about  four 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  our 
foreign  trade  was  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  The  returns, 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  show  that  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  September,  1836,  the  first  year  after 
Che  destruction  of  the  Bank,  the  excess  of  the  imports  over' 
the  exports  of  the  country  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  Of 
$61,316,995.  Now  deducting  from  this  amount  all  the  profits 
on  our  exports,  and  all  paid  by  States  and  corporations  fiir 
Bailroad  iron,  &c.,  at  least  $15,000,000  must  have  remained 
to  be  remitted  to  Europe  in  specie  ;  and  this  amount,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  demanded  for  the  purchase  of  western  landi^ 
the  Atlantic  banks  were  required  to  fiimisn. 
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Still  another  cauee  operated  to  effect  the  prostration  of  the 
Banks.  In  May,  1836,  in  accordance  irith  a  recommeiidi* 
tion  of  Gen.  Jackson  made  as  early  as  18S9,  Congress  paased 
a  law  for  the  apportionment  among  the  Statesof  all  the  leve* 
nue  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars :  the  sum  to  be  distribu* 
ted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  was  $37,468,859,  and  thii 
was  of  course  nearly  all  deposited  with  the  banks.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  all  the  eighty-six 
deposite  banks  amounted,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1837,  to  only 
$10,601,936— -not  one-third  the  amount  of  the  surplus  to  be 
divided.  This  of  course  placed  these  institutions  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive mercy.  By  a  proper  arrangement,  no  injury  would 
have  ensued  to  the  business  of  the  country ;  but  the  eouise 
adopted  was  one  which  could  only  result  in  ruin.  The  quar- 
terly payment  to  the  States  exceeded  $9,000,000 ;  and  this 
was  liable  to  be  drawn  in  specie.  Of  course,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  a  curtailment  of  discounts  to  more 
than  three  times  this  amount  commenced  :  and,  in  conse 
quence  of  these  three  circumstances,  the  promulgation  of  the 
Specie  Circular,  the  demand  of  coin  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
balance  of  trade  which  was  so  heavily  against  us,  and  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  revenue,  the 
banks  throughout  the  country,  after  a  sacrifice  of  thousands 
of  individuals,  were  obliged  to  suspend.  Money  of  course 
became  scarce ;  business  men  were  unable  to  meet  their  lia- 
bilities ;  bankruptcy  and  hopeless  ruin  followed ;  20  to  25 
per  cent,  was  the  common  rate  of  interest.  On  the  7th  and 
8th  of  March  eleven  houses  in  New  Orleans  failed  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  $27,000,000 ;  the  value  of  real  estate  in  New  York 
city,  within  six  months,  fell  $40,000,000,  and  within  two 
months  there  had  been  220  failures  in  trade  and  a  decline  of 
$20,000,000  in  local  stocks ;  and  the  condition  of  the  whde 
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country  was  fiurly  represented  in  the  two  instances  at  its 
treme  points  which  we  have  cited. 


Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  Mr.  Van  BumEv 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  Presidential  duties,  in  the 
spring  of  1837.  The  intensity  of  the  commercial  distress  im- 
pelled him  to  instant  action ;  and  on  the  15th  of  May  he 
issued  his  proclamation,  convening  Congress  in  extra  session 
on  the  1st  of  September.  The  greatest  anxiety  penraded  the 
country  as  to  the  specific  measures  of  relief  the  President 

• 

would  suggest.  He  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  House, 
and,  it  was  supposed,  could  st^fely  rely  upon  their  support. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session,  Hon.  James  K.  Polkj  an  ac- 
tiTe  and  prominent  supporter  of  the  administration,  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  receiving  116  of  the  5234  votes 
cast.  The  message  of  the  President  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Sub-Treasurt  System 
for  the  collection,  safe-keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  Its  prominent  features  were  these  :  1.  Four 
persons  were  to  be  appointed  Receivers  general,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  to  collect  and  keep  the  public  money  at 
New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Charleston,  who  were  pro- 
hibited  from  using  or  loaning  the  government  funds  and  were 
under  the  directions  of  the  treasury  department:  2.  The 
I'resident,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  au- 
thonzed  to  require  such  bonds  of  the  receivers  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, who  were  all  the  executive  officers  throughout  the 
Union,  as  he  might  think  fit,  and  to  renew  or  increase  them 
at  pleasure  :  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  empow- 
ered to  transfer  the  money  from  any  one  point  of  the  country 
to  any  other,  as  the  public  service  should  seem  to  require,  and 
to  draw  upon  any  of  the  depositories  as  he  might  think  neces- 
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sary :  4.  The  public  revenues  were  to  be  collected  afloi 
June  30,  1840,  one-fourth  in  specie ;  one-half  after  June  30^ 
1841 ;  three-fourths  after  1842,  and  after  June,  1843,  all  pub- 
lie  dues,  of  whatever  kind,  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silfei 
only.  These  were  the  principal  provisions  of  this  imporianl 
bill.  Its  introduction  to  Congress  was  instantly  followed  by 
a  threatened  secession  of  a  portion  of  the  party — manifested 
by  the  election  of  Thomas  Allen,  known  to  be  opposed  to 
this  scheme,  as  Printer  to  the  House.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who^ 
up  to  this  time  had  been  among  the  most  violent  enemies  of 
the  administration  party,  suddenly  became  an  advocate  of 
the  Sub-Treasury  plan  and  acted  afterwards  with  its  friends. 
In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  taken  up  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  25th  Mr.  Clay  delivered  a  strong  and  cod- 
▼incing  speech  against  it.  It  was  discussed,  both  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  in  the  public  prints,  with  unwonted  zeal  and 
ability,  and  passed  its  third  reading  on  the  4th  of  October,  by 
a  vote  of  25  to  20.  In  the  House,  on  the  10th,  after  a  long 
and  violent  struggle,  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  120 
to  107.  Thus  was  this  leading  measure  of  Mr.  Van  Bubev's 
administration  defeated  at  the  outset,  even  when  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  an  obedient  majority  in  Congress.  The  causes 
of  this  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  act  itself.  By  the  first 
provision  we  have  mentioned,  the  moneys  of  the  government 
were  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  circulation,  to  be  locked 
up  in  treasury  vaults  and  thus  not  allowed  to  aid,  even  inci- 
dentally, the  business  of  the  country.  This  was  evidently 
an  injury,  to  the  extent  of  its  operation,  to  all  the  great  com- 
mercilil  interests  and  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people. 
The  second  provision  placed  all  the  receivers  of  the  public 
money,  and  of  course  the  money  itself,  at  the  entire  duposal 
of  the  President — thus  increasing  the  executive  power  lo  m 
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dangerous  extent.  The  third  gave  to  tlie  President,  through 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  complete  comumnd  over  the 
exchanges  of  the  country  :  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States  was  thus  placed  completely  under  his  control 
— even  more  etfectually  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
first  attempt,  in  1829,  to  obtain  supreuiacy  over  the  United 
States  Bank  and  its  branches,  been  successful.  The  purpo- 
ses to  which  this  immense  power  might  be  directed,  are  too 
evident  to  need  indication.  The  fourth  provision  sought  to 
establish  one  currency  for  the  government  and  to  leave  to  the 
people  another,  which  the  very  discrimination  showed  to  be 
inferior  and  less  safe.  TJio  operation  of  this  clause  was  also 
acknowledged  to  be,  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  throughout 
the  country,  by  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  :  and 
the  policy  of  thus  placing  the  labor  of  this  nation  more  near- 
ly on  a  level  with  that  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  was 
distinctly  and  directly  advocated  by  Calhoun,  Buchanan, 
Walker,  Wright,  and  in  fact  by  all  the  leading  supporters 
of  the  administration. 

For  these  reasons  tiie  sub-treasury  bill  found  favor  neither 
with  Congress  nor  with  the  people.  It  wa?  regarded  by  many 
considerate  and  sound  men,  as  only  one  branch,  a  single  link 
—though  a  most  important  one — in  the  great  design  of  ob- 
taining complete  control  over  the  government  of  the  Union, 
and  thus  of  ruling  its  destinies  as  party  supremacy  and  per- 
sonal ambition  might  require.  Nor  was  this  conjecture  with- 
out  foundation  :  for  it  was  distinctly  avowed  by  prominent 
friends  of  Van  Buren  that  the  war  upon  the  National  Bank 
was  commenced,  not  for  the  roa«ons  assigned  by  the  exocii- 
tiYe  message,  but  a^  the  initial  step  towards  the  establisli- 
ment  of  this  government  scheme  :  ^md  rhat  the  explosion  of 
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the  State  Banks  was  counted  upon,  and  beheld  with  pleasure, 
as  an  important  step  towards  this  consummation.  The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  will  justify  the  citation  of  a  single 
passage  in  support  of  this  opinion,  although  many  might  be 
presented.  We  think  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  following 
avowal  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  Senate,  aa 
the  13tb  of  January,  1840,  cannot  be  mistaken  : 

• 

^^  If  any  one  asks  when  it  was  that  I  began  to  labor  for  ihe 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Treasury,  I  answer  that  I 
began  this  labor,  on  the  day  in  which  I  began  my  labors  to 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
That  Bank  was  in  the  possession  of  the  two  precise  privile- 
ges which  would  constitute  the  new  system, — the  privilege 
of  paying  the  public  dues  in  her  own  notes,  and  the  privilege 
of  keeping  the  public  moneys.  Now  it  is  evident  there 
could  be  no  Independent  Treasury  until  these  bank  privileges 
were  abolished ;  and  to  abolish  them  the  Bank  itself  must  be 
brought  to  a  close.  It  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  that  insti- 
tution before  we  could  begin  to  erect  the  Independent  Treas- 
ury. Demolition  was  to  precede  erection  :  and  for  seven 
long  years  I  labored  at  the  preliminary  work.  Those  who 
defended  the  Bank  during  that  time,  fought  seven  years 
against  the  Independent  Treasury  system.  Those  who  at- 
tacked the  Bank  fought  for  the  system.  True,  the  transit 
was  not  direct  from  the  one  to  the  other.  There  was  a  half- 
way house  between  them,  as  indispensable  to  be  st<y^ped  at 
nnd  tarried  in  a  while,  in  going  from  a  National  Bank,  as  in 
returning  to  one.  This  half-way  house,  as  every  one  under- 
stands, was  the  State  Bank  deposite  system.  We  stopped  in 
it  three  years,  from  1834  to  1837,  when  it  blew  up  and  wa 
escaped.    Congress  aided  to  blow  it  up  by  the  State  Deposits 


ooi  of  037,  #hieh  Mled  for  thirty-nx  miliioiu  of  ddH^nr^ 
whkh  ii>€  kAew  this  half-way  hooae  had  let  out  and  could  mot 
letum  within  the  prescribed  time,  without  ruin  to  itself  dr  its 
debtors.  It  blew  up  and  we  left  it :  and  the  democratic  party 
then  took  the  decnsive  ground  of  going  the  whole  distance 
and  erecting  the  Independent  Treasury.'' 

It  now  teems  very  evident,  from  the  subsequent  avowab 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Jackson  party,  that  the  warfare  agdinst 
the  United  States  Bank  was  not  commenced  from  a  desire  to 
purge  it  from  its  abuses  and  corruptions,  if  such  existed : 
but  wkh  the  deliberate,  well-formed  intention  of  first  ruining 
this  imtitution  and  then  preparing  the  public  mind,  by  the 
State  Bank  deposite  system,  the  specie  circular,  and  the 
inode  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue^ 
(which  were  known  at  the  time  they  were  made  to  be  min- 
4JIQB  to  the  interests  of  th6  country,)  for  any  measure  of  appa- 
rent relief  the  administration  might  devise.  Even  at  the  time 
the  Independent  Treasury  system  was  laid  before  Congress 
nt  its  extra  session,  its  tendencies  and  purposes  were  so  dis- 
liiictly  seen  by  clear-sighted  politicians,  that  a  large  body  of 
Ae  party  which  had  supported  Gen.  Jackson  withdrew  them- 
selves from  the  administration  and  arrayed  themselves  against 
this,  its  initial  measure,  under  the  name  of  <^  Conservatives." 
The  Independent  Treasury  system  became  the  leading  fea^ 
ime  of  the  Van  Bukek  party,  which  thus  lost  entirely  the 

•  Mpfoiirof  the  Conservatives.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
«nra  session  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
|Niftred  in  upon  Congress,  for  the  re-charter  of  a  National 

^Bank,  as  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the  commercial  dis- 
mMi  and  embatrassoKnt'  which  then  prevailed  and  which 
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which  all  their  enterprise  could  not  throw  off.  Being  lefcr- 
xed  in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Wnicnr, 
of  New  York,  its  Chairman,  reported  a  resolution  thai  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be  granted.  Mr.  Gx«at 
inoved,  in  amendment,  that  <^  it  would  be  expedient  to  os- 
tablish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  whenever  it  shall  be 
manifest  that  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  desire  such  an  institution."  This  amendment^  sale 
and  republican  as  it  is,  was  lost,  and  Mr.  WmioBr's  adopted 
in  its  stead. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  convenod 
in  regular  session  in  December.  The  sub-treasury  seheme 
was  again  urged  in  the  President's  message,  and  formed  the 
.main  subject  of  discussion  ^at  that  session.  Mr.  Clat  took 
-occasion  in  several  most  able  speeches  to  discuss,  fuUy  and 
fearlessly,  the  character  of  the  administration  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrines  which  Gen.  Jacksou  had  first  laid  down 
as  his  elementary  political  economy,  and  which  Mr.  Vav 
BuREN  had  pledged  himself  to  seek  to  establish.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  currency  had  now  become  the  chief  topic  of  dis.- 
cussion  and  of  interest  in  the  general  politics  of  the  nBtkm; 
and  Mr.  Clay,  with  all  his  wonted  frankness,  clearly  ex- 
pressed his  partiality  for  a  National  Bank,  and  the  general 
features  of  such  an  one  as  he  would  wish  established.  He 
wished  :  1.  That  the  capital  should  be  |50,000,000,  it0  stook 
to  be  divided  between  the  Creneral  and  State  govommeiilo 
and  individual  subscribers :  2.  The  organization  of  the  bonk 
to  exclude  foreigners  from  holding  any  portion  of  its  stock 
and  to  regard  both  public  and  private  interests :  3.  To  iel 
apart  a  portion  of  the  capital,  sufficient  to  pay  promptly  tad 
m  any  eontinfency,  all  such  paper  as  the  beak  might  ii 


4.  Perfect  publicity  as  to  all  its  concerns  :  5  A  limitation  of 
its  dividends  to  a  certain  per  cent. :  6.  A  prospective  reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest  to  six,  and  if  practicable,  to  five 
per  cent. :  7.  A  restriction  upon  the  premium  demanded 
upon  post-notes  and  checks  to  something  like  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  between  the  most  remote  points  of  the  Union — 
thus  regulating  domestic  exchanges  :  8.  Effective  provisions 
against  the  interference  of  the  Executive  with  the  Bank  and 
of  the  Bank  with  the  elections  of  the  country.  Of  a  Bank  con- 
formed to  these  principles  Mr.  Clay  has  often  declared  him- 
self the  advocate. 

During  the  suspension  of  the  banks  in  1837,  the  foreign 
debt  of  the  country  was  materially  diminished,  by  shipments 
of  produce  to  Europe  for  its  payment.  The  principal  Banks- 
of  New  York  hired  abroad,  for  a  short  time,  a  large  amount 
of  specie,  and  in  the  spring  of '1838  declared  their  readiness 
to  resume  specie  payments.  The  Pennsylvania  Banks  were 
afraid  to  follow,  though  they  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal. At  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  National  Bank, 
a  charter  had  been  obtained  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Bank  had  gone  on  in  its  operations,  though  with  no 
other  privileges  than  other  State  Banks,  and  with  no  resem- 
blance to  the  former  Bank  of  the  l^ited  States,  except  in  its 
name.  The  assets  of  the  National  Bank — mostly  due  from 
the  south-western  States — ^were  transferred  to  this  new  insti- 
tution, which  also  assumed  all  her  liabilities.  There  being 
bnt  little  capital  in  the  south-west  after  the  National  Bank 
closed  its  branches,  the  new  Bank  in  her  own  defence  made 
large  advances  on  cotton,  which  was  shipped  to  Europe,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  balance,  after  payment  of  freight 
and  charges,  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  old  debts 
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tranafened  from  the  National  Bank.    It  was  «ttiii|^bt  by 
the  Pennaylvania  Banks  thai  resumption  should  be  postponed 
until  another  crop  of  cotton  could  be  shipped  and  the  balance 
still  doe  to  Europe  thus  canceled :  for,  on  these  sales  the 
United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  a  large  part  of  her  funds 
being  loaned  in  sections  where  it  could  not  be  collected  but 
by  the  ruin  of  whole  communities,  mainly  depended.     They 
were  overruled,  however,  and  a  resumption  was  cflected, — 
based  on  coin  hired  for  a  limited  period  in  Europe.     The  im- 
pulse Uius  given  to  trade,  added  to  the  decrease  of  duties^ 
again  swelled  our  imports — ^which  in  that  year,  1839,  reached 
an  aggregate  of  $157,608,660 — exceeding  our  exports  by  the 
large  sum  of  $39,250,566.     This  was  to  be  paid  in  specie ; 
and,  of  course,  another  drain  upon  the  banks  was  caused* 
Here  was  one  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  banks,  arising 
from  a  premature  resumption.    But  a  still  more  potent  cause 
of  distress  was  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England — rendered 
necessary  by  the  political  relations  of  the  British  empire  and 
a  JGuIure  of  the  corn  crops,  which  came  in  some  £5j060fi60 
shortr— every  dollar  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  specie  to  for 
eign  nations.     Then  came  the  troubles  with  China.     Up  to 
that  time  the  teas  and  other  Chinese  products  required  by 
England,  had  been   paid  for  by  an   illicit  trade  in  opiums' 
which,  through  bribery  of  Ihe  revenue  oflScers  at  Canton  and 
in  various  other  ways,  had  long  been  exchanged  by  BritiA 
traders  for  teas — although  its  introduction  was  expressly  in- 
terdicted  by  the  Emperor.     The  Chinese  authorities  had  at 
length  seized  and  destroyed  an  amount  of  this  poisonous  and 
contraband  drug,  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects,  to  the  value 
of  some  $15,000,000 ;  and  this  amount  was  now  to  be  ship* 
ped  to  China.     Menaced   by  these   demands,  the  Baiik  of 
England  was  forced  to  curtail  her  circulation,  and  increase 
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her  rale<or  iaterest — with  the  twofold  object  of  enabling  Brit- 
ish mApufacimers,  by  a  UH  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
to  extend  their  competition  abroad,  and  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  specie  to  flow  to  the  United  States— caused  by 
the  high  interest  paid  on  our  State  and  other  securities.  This 
diuscd  a  fall  of  American  products  in  British  markets,  in  the 
aggregate  of  probably  not  less  than  $20,00p,000 ;  and  the  cot- 
ton of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  course  sufiered  heavy  depre- 
ciation. British  goods  at  low  prices  likewise  flooded  our  mar- 
kets, to  be  paid  for  in  specie,  and  added  to  the  general  em- 
barrassment. Thus  surrounded  on  every  side,  her  resources 
'  cut  off  and  her  credit  destroyed,  the  United  States  Bank  fell 
beneath  the  pressure,  and  her  fall  drew  in  its  train  a  gen- 
etfl  suspension  of  all  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern 
States,  with  a  derangement  in  business  still  greater  than  that 
of  1837.  \ 

This  embarrassment  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
gave  the  administration  occasion  for  repeatedly  urging 
the  Independent  Treasury  system  upon  Congress.  It  was 
debated  with  great  ability  and  with  unwearied  address  by  the 
opposition  until  July,  1840 :  on  the  Ist  day  of  that  month  it 
passed  its  final  reading  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  124  to  107. 
The  bill  had  already  passed  the  Senate,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July  received  the  signature  of  the  President  and  became  a 
Jaw. 

The  protracted  embarrassments  of  the  country,  which  were 
40  eiunly  traced  to  the  administration,  had  aroused  universal 
attention  to  political  affains.  Tbo  objectionable  features  of 
tt&e  Independent  Treasury  system,  which  had  just  been  adopC- 
<^,  were  yery.  gcneraliiy  seen,  and.  the  whole  character  of  the 
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govemiDent,  its  thriftless  extravagance ,  its  utter  fiiiloie  t^ 
devise  any  relief  for  the  distress  which  weighed  down  everj 
department  of  industry,  and  the  manifest  corrnption  which 
actuated  much  of  its  policy ,  awakened  a  feeling  of  deler* 
mined  resistance.  For  twelve  years  the  same  leading  priB- 
ciples  had  guided  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  onr  luu 
ttonal  experience  during  that  time  had  certainly  not  tended 
to  establish  them  very  flrmly  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  next  Presidential  election,  therefore,  was  regarded 
as  one  of  extreme  importance:  and  the  opposition  made 
preparation  for  a  warm  and  nerce  struggle.  The  first  point 
to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  their  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency:  and,  as  different  sections  of  the  country  seemed  to 
have  preferences  for  different  men,  a  National  ConventioiHI»f 
representatives  was  called.  They  met  at  Harrisburg  Ptenn. 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1839.  The  members  had  been  cho- 
sen with  scrupulous  reference  to  their  soundness  of  judgment 
and  their  political  experience.  They  went  unpledged,  ex- 
cept to  give  their  votes  to  the  man  upon  whom  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  people,  in  their  opinion,  could  unite.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition  were  several  men  of  high  worth  and 
deserved  reputation,  though  it  was  universally  conceded  that 
Mr.  Clay  was  by  far  the  best  qualified  for  that  high  ofllce. 
But  this  was  not  the  only,  nor  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  chief  question  to  be  considered.  The  great 
aim,  at  that  time  and  in  the  critical  condition  of  the  coimtr^ 
which  then  existed,  was  to  secure  the  administration  of  tlie 
government  to  the  Whig  party — and  thus  to  provide  for  car- 
rying into  practical  effect  their  long  cherished  and  vitally  itwu 
portant  principles.  They  were  thus  forced  to  seek  for  a  can- 
didate who  would  encounter  the  least  prejudice  and  concen- 
trate most  perfectly  the  entire  strength  of  the  opposition,     b 
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the  duMihaigb  of  this  duty  men  ef  disoreticm,  of  clear  jEDieeigfati 
end  ofwide  and  aecarate  political  infonnation  were  leqoiied ; 
and  of  such  was  the  ConventJon  mainly  composed.  Hon. 
James  Baebour,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  President,  and  a 
plan  for  the  transaction  of  business  was  adopted  which  would 
allow  the  most  full  and  free  interchange  of  opinion,  and 
which  should  conduce  to  the  most  expedient  result.  The 
political  complexion  of  the  whole  Union  was  strictly  scanned 
and  the  personal  partialities  of  each  district  were  carefully 
ascertained  and  duly  weighed.  All  their  deliberations  were 
characterized  by  the  most  remarkable  harmony  and  good 
feeling  and  by  a  profound  desire  to  save  their  country  from 
the  continuation  of  the  existing  administration,  which  subdued 
all  party  and  personal  feeling,  and  made  the  Convention  one 
of  the  most  solemn  interest.  The  result  was  the  nomination 
of  General  Harrison,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
country  and  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  thousands.  The 
nomination  was  received  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
Convention  with  the  most  cordial  approval — though  their 
hearts  were  sorely  wounded  at  the  unlocked  for  result.  Some 
were  affected  even  to  tears :  but  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  op- 
position to  the  action  of  the  Convention  or  in  question  of  the 
purity  of  the  motives  of  those  who  had  given  this  direction  to 
it.  A  letter  was  read,  which  Mr.  Clay  had  written  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  urging  his  fiiends  there  to 
throw  to  the  winds  all  feelings  of  personal  regard  for  him, 
and  to  agree  upon  that  eitzen  whose  nomination  would  tend 
most  surely  to  the  rescue  of  the  country  from  the  perils  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  ^^  Should  the  deliberations  of  the 
-Convention,"  said  he,  ^<  lead  them  to  the  choice  of  another 
as  the  candidate  of  the  opposition,  far  from  feeling  any  dis- 
oontent,  the  nomination  will  have  my  best  wishes  and  receive 
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jny  Gocdial  support."    The  reading  of  ihii  letler  aroiiied  ajB 
ihe  lo?e  and  admiration  of  that  assemblage  of  disiioguisM 
men.    The  loftiest  eulogiums  were  pronounced  uponths 
name  and  public  services  of  Mr.  CSlat.    Beh^amut  Wazkos 
Leigh,  while  he  declared  that  no  man  was  so  transceiuleilly 
qualified  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  as  liu 
ClaY)  acknowledged  that  the  office  could  confer  no  dignitf 
or  honor  upon  him.    '^  The  measure  of  his  fiune,"  eaid  he| 
<«  is  now  full)  and  ripens  for  posterity :  and  whenever  the  tomb 
shall  close  over  him,  it  will  cover  the  loftiest  inteUeot  and 
the  noblest  heart  this  age  has  ever  produced  or  kn^iwn  :''•— 
and  the  venerable  Peteb  R.  Livimostoh,  with  simple  bul 
thrilling  elocjuence  exclaimed,  ^<  I  envy  Kentucky :  for  whoa 
he  d^  she  will  have  his  ashes !"    The  most  profound  emo- 
turn  was  felt  throughout  the  Convention.    All  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  were  affected  by  his  failure  to  receive  the  nomiiuk 
tion'as  by  a  poignant  personal  grief:  but  the  high-mindedy 
generous  letter  which  had  just  been  read,  urging  entire  ana^ 
nimity  and  concert  of  action,  and  so,  nobly  laying  aside  all 
persoiml  considerations,  while  it  increased  their  love  and 
teem  for  its  distinguished  author  and  their  sorrow  at  his 
feat,  hushed  into  perfect  acquiescence  every  feeling  of 
plaint  or  opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention.    Tbt 
nomination  of  (3en.  Har&isoh  was  made  with  entire  unaninai-^ 
ty,  and  John  Tyler,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  Vpkoi 
States  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  a  most  ardent  and  devolod  -i 
friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  selected  as  the  candidate  foe  Vipa 
President. 


The  action  of  the  Convention  was  received  by  the 
Whig  party  throughout  the  Union  with  dipi^pointmat  a|B^ 
sifdness,  bordering  upon  anger.    Th^  ej^es  of  th/e  lu^ofa  fWf 
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turned  upon   Mr.  Clay  ;  and,  though  Gtsn;  HARiufioii  wm 
kQOwn  as  an  upright  statettnan,  and  as  one  in  every  way- 
worthy  the  gopreme  confidence  of  the  country,  it  required  all 
the  high  reliance   of  the  Whigs  on  the  prudence,  foresight 
and  patriotism  of  the  members  of  the  nominating  Convention^ 
to  repress  their  grief  and  murmured  discontent.     But  the 
deep  feeling  of  unselfish  regard  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  the  profound  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  ex* 
posed  from  the  schemes  of  the  dominant  party,  which  were 
so  manifest  at  the  Harrisburg  Assembly,  were  soon  communis 
cated  to  the  Whigs  throughout  the  Union.     A  national  Con- 
vention of  Young  Men  to  respond  to  the  nomination  was  soon 
after  called  at  Baltimore :  it  was  attended  by  delegates  firom 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  citizens  who  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  questions  at  issue,  to  the  number  of  fif. 
teen  or  twenty  thousand  ;  and  its  proccediugs  were  charac- 
terized by  a  profound,  heart-rousing  enthusiasm  tlien  almost 
unknown  in  political  assemblies.     From  the  date  of  this  Con- 
vention, a  feeling  of  high  confidence  and  of  resolute  determi- 
nation pervaded  the  Whigs,  and  urged  tlicm  to  exertions  in 
behalf  of  their  principles  and  candidates,  well-nigh  unex- 
ampled in  party  contests.    Town,  County,  and  State  Con- 
ventions were  held  almost  daily  until  the  time  of  election* 
The  most  abstruse  questions  of  national  policy  were  discussed 
before  the  people,  by  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  politicians 
in  the  country :  investigation  was  made  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  administration :  abuses  and  corruptions,  in  aU 
bnuiches  of  the  government,  were  exposed  and  denounced^ 
in  speeches,  political  pamphlets,  and  by  the  periodical  press 
throngliout  the  Union :  and  an  enthusiasm  was  aroused^  per- 
vading the 'whcde  length  and  breadth  pf  the  land,  and  stim|ii- 
ktting  every^'olass  of  her  citizens,  nev#r  befqie  equaled  ^ 
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by  a  national  uprising  to  repel  the  military  invasion  of  a  for- 
eign foe.  As  in  the  memorable  Peasants'  War  of  GermaQy, 
the  revolt  of  the  ^^  Beggars"  of  Sweden,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  demonstrations  of  this  Chartists  in  England,  and  all 
great  contests  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people  have 
risen  up  in  determined  hostility  to  their  rulers — the  feelings 
which  animated  the  opposition  found  vent  in  emblems,  ban- 
ners, mottoes,  songs,  and  cavalcades,  which  addressed  the 
eyes  and  passions  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  in  speeches 
and  political  pamphlets,  jn  which  the  appeal  \vas  more  di- 
rectly to  their  judgment  and  interests.  Men  who  before  had 
taken  but  slight  concern  in  the  strife  of  political  parties,  and 
who  had  carefully  shunned  its  turmoil— old  men,  who  would 
far  more  cheerfully  yield  to  brief  oppression,  than  vex  with 
unquiet  din  their  peaceful  and  declining  years — found  them- 
selves struggling,  side  by  side  witli  the  youthful  and  aspir- 
ing, for  the  triumph  of  those  principles  to  which  both  were 
devoted,  and  in  the  disregard  of  which  they  saw  danger  and 
portended  ruin  to  the  lond.  Conventions,  numbering  from 
ten  to  forty  thousand  persons,  were  of  frequent  occurrence : 
some  of  the  ablest  political  essays  ever  written  in  the  coun- 
try were  printed  and  scattered  throughout  the  whole  Union  ; 
and  men  who  before  had  scarcely  thought  seriously  of  politi- 
cal principles,  sat  down  to  a  close  examination,  in  the  light 
of  reason  and  experience,  of  the  most  intricate  yet  vitally 

I 

important  questions  of  the  currency,  banking,  and  general 
political  economy.  Among  the  eminent  statesmen  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  Mr.  Clay  was  prominent. 
He  entered  into  the  canvass  with  the  utmost  ardor,  and  la- 
bored zealously  and  with  proud  success  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  which  had  ruled  all  his  public  life.  The 
limitation  of  the  President  to  a  single  term  of  office ;  the 
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leBtriction  of  the  Veto  power ;  the  decrease  of  the  power  of 
the  Executive  over  the  Treasury,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  dismissal  fhmi  office,  were  the  leading  general  re- 
forms he  desired  to  be  adopted.  The  establishment  of  a  sound 
and  uniform  currency ;  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States ;  the  Protection  of  American 
Industry ;  more  strict  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  establishment  of  a  higher  standard  of  politic 
eal  morality,  were  the  specific  measures  to  which  he  gave 
his  most  ardent  support.  The  resui^  of  a  political  contest 
conducted  on  such  principles  and  with  such  enthusiasm,  could 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Greneral  Harrison  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  by  receiving  234  out  of  the  294  electoral  votes 
that  were  cast :  and  by  the  same  vote  John  Tyler,  whose 
election  had  been  urged  upon  the  same  great  political  prin- 
ciples held  by  Greneral  Harrison,  and  by  the  Whig  party  to 
whom  both  looked  for  support,  was  elected  to  the  second 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Clay  m  Congress  during  the  session  of 
1839-40  were  as  arduous  and  efficient  as  at  any  previous 
time.  The  questions  discussed  were  chiefly  those  which  had 
firequently  before  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  upon 
which  his  opinions  had  often  been  declared.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  for  us  here  to  trace,  in  any  detailed  form,  th6 
various  occasions  upon  which  his  former  sentiments  were  re- 
peated and  urged  with  all  his  accustomed  energy  and  elo- 
quence. The  Land  Bill  was  again  brought  up,  and  a  spirited 
debate  arose  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Caluoun.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  government ;  the  appropriation  bill ;  the 
subject  of  abolition  ;  the  system  of  internal  improvements^ 
«id  other  topics  of  national  interest,  came  before  the  Senate 


and  vrerd  diflcussed  with  fhinkness  and  high  ability'  by  Mr* 
Clay.  The  Independent  Treasury ,  at  this  session ,  alto,  en- 
countered, as  it  had  done  at  all  its  previous  stages,  his  most 
unrelenting  hostility.  His  views  of  its  dangerous  tendency 
and  of  the  evil  it  would  inevitably  bring  upon  this  country 
are  found  expressed  at  length,  and  sustained  by  the  clearest 
reasoning,  in  the  various  speeches  which  he  pronounced  upon 
it.  The  only  bill  before  Congress  which  involved  new  prin- 
ciples, and  upon  which  Mr.  Clay's  opinions  had  not  ofkeil 
before  been  declared,  was  that  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  Bankruptcy,  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  the  thousands  of  enterprising  business  men 
who  had  been  ruined  by  the  speculations  into  which  they 
had  been  seduced  by  the  legislation  of  the  past  twelve  years* 
Tb6  bill  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  in  consequence  of  the  numer- 
ous petitions  which  were  presented  in  its  favor.  It  was  op- 
posed, strenuously,  by  all  the  leading  members  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  was  defeated  in  the  House  at  that  session ;  al- 
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though  it  had  been  carried  in  the  Senate,  by  the  powerful 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webstkr,  and  other  able  Sena- 
tors of  the  opposition,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  23.  At  a  subsequent 
session,  however,  it  passed  both  Houses  and  became  a  law. 
Immediately  after  the  election  of  1840  Mr.  Clay  embraced 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  In- 
dependent Treasury  law,  and  thus  to  commence  the  work  of 
establishing  those  great  principles  upon  which  he  had  acted 
all  his  life,  and  which  were  now  sanctioned  by  an  overwhel- 
ming majorityofthepeople.lt  was  not  of  course  acted  upon  at 
this  session. 

Congress  adjourned  oh  the  3d  of  Bfarehi  and  on  tte  Mi 
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Oeneral  Haerisok  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  election  had  been  hailed  by  the  Whigs  of  the 
Union  as  the  consummation  of  their  roost  ardent  hopes, 
and  strong  confidence  was  entertained  that  the  adminisfra- 
tlon  of  the  government  would  be  brought  back  to  the  purity 
and  sound  principles  by  which  it  had  been  marked  up  to  the 
time  of  the  election  of  Qen  Jackson.  A  most  able  Cabinet 
was  summoned  to  aid  the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his 
most  arduous  and  responsible  duties,  and  by  their  advice,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  on  the  18th  of  March,  convening 
Congress  in  extra  session  on  the  last  Monday  in  May. 

On  the  4th  of  April  General  Harrison  died ;  and  the  news 
of  his  decease  fell  upon  the  country  with  appalling  weight. 
Tlie  Presidential  chair  had  never  before  been  thus  vacated, 
but  strong  confidence  was  felt  tliat  the  constitutional  provision 
tor  such  an  emergency  would  carry  the  country  safely  through 
the  crisis  which,  to  governments  based  upon  different  princi- 
ples from  ours,  so  often  proves  the  source  of  commotion  and 
civil  war.  Mr.  Tyler  of  course  succeeded  to  the  Presidency ; 
and,  as  he  ^vas  believed  to  be  an  ardent  and  upright  supporter 
of  the  leading  measures  of  the  great  party  which  had  placed 
him  in  power,  and  as  he  retained  the  constitutional  advisers 
by  whom  President  Harrison  had  surrounded  himself,  the 
popular  party  felt  that  their  principles  were  reasonably  safe 
in  his  hands,  and  that,  although  they  had  lost  that  great 
moral  strength  which  General  Harrison  brought  to  the  ad- 
mmiuitration,  the  prominent  political  measures,  to  which  he 
mm  known  to  be  attached,  would  yet  be  carried  into  full  and 
hnmediafe  effect.  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  last 
Monday  in  May,  1841,  and  the  message  of  the  acting  Presi- 
^nt' contained  nothiiig  that  could  reasonably  excite  distru^ 
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A  bill  repealing  the  Independent  Treasury  law  soon  passed 
both  Houses,  and  was  allowed  to  become  a  law  by  the  execu- 
tive.    The  next  step  in  the  returning  path  was  to  procure  the 
incorporation  of  a  United  States  Bank,  which  should  regulate 
exchanges  and  control  the  currency.     A  plan  for  such  an 
institution  as  was  deemed  necessary  was  reported  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Clay,  he  having  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.     It  passed  both  Houses,  but  was  re- 
turned, to  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  administration  party, 
with  the  objections  of  the  Executive.     Mr.  Tyler  averred 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  sign  a  bill  which  proposed 
to  give  the  Bank  the  power  of  discount — as  such  a  power  was 
liable  to  abuse,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  constitutionaL     The 
veto  message  was  received  with  sorrow  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Clay  in  a  strain  of  lofty  eloquence  sel- 
dom equaled  even  by  himself.     Another  bill  was  then  fram- 
ed, with  strict  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ty'ler,  in 
close  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  and  intended  to  obvi- 
ate all  his  scruples,  as  expressed  both  in  his  public  message 
and  in  private  conference.     This,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, also  passed   both  Houses   and   was  sent  to  the  acting 
President  for  his  signature.     As  it  was,  in  point  of  foct,  his 
oWn   bill — framed   according   to  his  dictation — his  approval 
was  confidently  expected.     But  evil  counsellors,  ^^  unknown 
to  the  Constitution,"  had  been  at  work,  and  had  infused  into 
bis  mind  jealousies  and  apprehensions  which  made  the  whole 
matter  one  of  passion  to  himself,  in  which  consideratiooR  of 
the  country's  good  and  of  his  own  plighted  faith  were  allowed 
no  weight.     He  refused  to  sign  the  bill.     This  message  was 
received  in  Congress  with  indignant  eloquence.     Mr.  Cjlat 
had  no   hesitation   in   denouncing  the  exercise  of  the  Veto 
power  in  this  case,  as  he  had  done  in  that  of  Gen.  JasCxrov, 
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lis  ao  unwarrantable  extension  of  executive  power,  and  as 
iiostfle  to  the  liberties  and  prosperity  of  (he  nation.  The 
membeiB  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mr. 
WEBSTsa,  resigned  their  places,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  indig- 
nation was  inanifest  throughout  the  country.  ^ 

The  subsequent  events  are  of  so  recent  occurrence  as  to 
preclude  the  propriety  of  detailed  exposition.  A  Land  Bill, 
framed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  urged  by  his  eloquent  support,  passed  both  Houses  and 
became  a  law.  According  to  its  provisions,  however,  distri- 
bution was  to  cease  whenever  the  average  rate  of  duties  on 
imports  should  exceed  20  per  cent.  The  Bankru[\t  bill  was 
matured  and  passed,  and  a  revision  of  th<^  Tariff,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  expiration  of  the  Compromise  Act,  was  un- 
dertaken. Notwithstanding  the  extreme  embarrassment  in 
which  the  subject  was  involved,  a  provisional  bill  was  finally 
agreed  upon,  to  meet  the  pressing  exigency  of  the  occasion, 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  Distribution  Bill  for  one 
month,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  funds  in  the  Treasury, 
and  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  give  the  subject  a 
more  mature  consideration,  before  erecting  a  permanent 
Tfuriff.  This  bill  also  encountered  the  executive  veto  :  and 
with  it  perished  all  hope  of  united,  efilcient  action  in  carrying 
out  those  great  principles  which  before  had  been  cherished 
by  Mr.  Tyler,  in  common  with  the  Whigs. 

On  the  Slst  of  March,  1842,  in  pursuance  of  a  design  he 
bad  long  before  entertained,  Mr.  Clay  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Considerations  of  public 
duty  had  alone  prevented  him  from  doing  this  before  :  and  in 
retiring  at  that  time  from  the  noble  theatre  in  which  be  had 
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won  such  loftj  fame  and  acted  so  proud  a  part,  to  the  quiet, 
shades  of  private  life,  he  morel  j  followed  an  intention  which 
he  had  long  and  anxiously  cherished.  The  scene  which  at- 
'  f  tended  his  resignation  was  one  of  deep  interest.  The  Senate 
Chamber  was  densely  filled :  all  present — those  Senators  who 
had  always  been  his  warm  and  steady  friends,  and  those  with 
whom  he  had  rarely  or  never  acted — manifested  the  profound* 
est  regard  for  his  character  and  high  abilities,  and  expressed 
the  sincerest  regret  at  his  withdrawal  from  their  midst.  The 
address  in  which  he  bade  them  farewell,  is  marked  by  all  the 
-{generous  frankness  and  the  deep  feeling  which  are  promi- 
nent traits  of  his  personal  character.  Since  his  retirement  to 
his  home  at  Ashland,  he  has  frequently  met  his  fellow-citi- 
zens at  public  festivals  given  in  his  honor,  and  has  alwayi 
frankly  avowed  his  political  opinions  and  spread  before  them 
the  leading  principles  by  which  his  whole  public  career  has 
been  guided.  More  enthusiastic  receptions  have  recently  been 
accorded  to  him  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  other  places,  than  have  often  been  granted  to  the  most 
renowned  men  of  the  earth ;  and  the  demonstrations  of  popu* 
lar  favor  have  been  most  marked  and  universal.  By  conven- 
tions in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Union  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated as  the  candidate  of  the  great  party  with  which  he  has 
always  acted,  for  the  Presidency  in  1844.  He  receives  these 
public  honors  with  dignity  and  gratitude — ^never  shrinking 
from  a  declaration  of  all  his  principles,  and  courting  the  most 
rigid  investigation  into  all  the  various  actions  of  his  extended 
public  life.  In  the  peaceful  retirement  of  a  happy  home,  he 
finds  a  welcome  refuge  from  the  cares  and  weighty  responst- 
bilities  whfch  have  rested  upon  him  for  more  than  forty  years 
of  service  to  his  country,  offered  in  integrity,  and  discharged 
with  an  ability  equaled  by  that  of  few  statesmen  in  any  age. 
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We  have  thus  recorded  tke  proaiinent  public  services  of 
Hevry  Claa,  with  an  historical  sketch  of  his  coutitry,  just 
sufficient  to  render  them  intelligible.  His  personal  biogra* 
phy  has  been  left  untouched :  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
those  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have  made  so 
l^lorious  his  public  life,  must  have  inVested  his  domestic  rela- 
tions with  the  highest  charms.  He  bears  about  him  that 
surest  mark  of  greatness,  the  power  of  being  ^<  great  in  little 
things :"  of  lending  to  the  most  common  incidents  of  life  a 
dignity  which  stamps  them  with  the  heroism  of  his  personal 
character.  In  public  life,  he  is  the  greatest  statesman  of  his 
age.  His  eloquence,  with  which  the  nation  is  most  fiEimiliar, 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  slightest  elements  of  his  fame  :  in  a  deep- 
er source  than  this,  resistless  as  it  is,  must  be  sought  the  secret 
of  that  power  which  has  rested  the  nation  upon  his  arm  and 
interwoven  his  principles  with  the  very  framework  of  her 
policy.  ^11  the  impulses  of  his  heart — the  instincts  of  his 
nature — are  those  of  a  statesman.  No  crisis,  however  sudden 
or  fearful,  surprises  or  disarms  him.  In  the  most  perilous 
emergencies,  when  upon  the  counsel  or  decision  of  an  hour 
hangs  the  fate  of  his  country  for  years,  his  lofty  mind  moves 
with  the  same  undaunted  strength  as  in  the  most  trivial  con- 
eems.  In  the  beautifiil  words  of  Wordsworth,  we  may 
describe  him  as  one, 

*,*  Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 
Or  mild  concerns,  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  pecoUar  srace ; 
Bat  who,  if  called  npon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  human  kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  loTer— is  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired ; 


And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 
U  oalaiBWi  made,  and  sws  what  he  fbreasw  "* 
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Jn  all  his  public  life  Mr.  Clay  has  eWnced  a  firm  lelianoe 
upon  great  and  enduring  principles ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  found  one  chief  secret  of  his  power  and  foresight.  A  fan- 
damental  truth  is  always  stronger  than  any  man ;  and  by 
building  faith  and  firm  reliance  upon  it  the  man  shall  receive 
a  portion  of  its  strength,  and  see,  through  the  mists  of  the 
hour, 'the  future  to  which  it  leads.  The  confidence  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  leading  political  principles  which  have  formed 
the  rule  of  all  his  long  public  life,  has  sprung  from  a  firm 
ftith  in  their  permanent  truth,  and  not  from  that  blind  devo* 
lion  to  a  rule,  merely  because  it  is  abstract,  which  belongs^ 
sometimes,  to  men  who  have  something  of  greatness  in  them, 
but  who  lack  the  essential  wisdom  to  profit  by  experience.. 
Though  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  each  portion  of  the 
State,  he  never  allows  a  passionate  and  blind  defence  of  them 
to  plunge  the  whole  into  disaster  and  ruin.  He  feels  that  the 
-principles  on  which  our  government  is  based,  have  a  high 
worth — ^not  only  of  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  super* 
sttucture  of  happiness  and  glory  we  have  erected  upon  them; 
said  the  safety  of  this  he  is  not  willing  to  peril  in  their  fruit- 
less defence.  He  has  none  of  the  zeal  of  that  ignorant  wor- 
idiiper  who  dug  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Ephesian  temple  for 
the  fuel  on  which  it  rested,  to  feed  the  flame  upon  its  altars* 
Though  he  has  ever  proved  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
rights  of  man,  in  all  countries  and  conditions,  he  never  seekt 
the  destruction  of  established  order,  regardless  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  most  nearly  concerned  ;  nor  even  in  the  asser- 
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tion  of  Right  would  he  deem  it  well  to  trample,  with  ruthless 
Yiolence,  upon  all  the  institutions  which  might  stand  in  hit 
way,  and  rush  headlong  to  the  end,  like  the  cannon  ball,       v^ 

«*  ShAttwiss  thtl  it  Msy  ttmdk,  utd  4iiktt«niiff  whst  h  rasohaa."  ^^ 
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His  democratic  principles^  thereforei  ardent  and  spontanea 
ous  as  they  are,  are  tempered  by  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
permanent  reason  of  the  State,  and  a  profound  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  his  fellows.  All  his  aspirations  are  to  build  up, 
not  to  tear  down — to  create,  not  to  destroy.  All  the  safe 
guards,  then,  which  the  sound  wisdom  of  the  people,  tri- 
umphing and  establishing^a  law  over  that  of  transient  im- 
pulse, has  thrown  about  individual  rights,  he  reverences, 
and|  so  long  as  they  seem  to  be  needed,  seeks  to  preserve. 
Like  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  while  he  knows  that  the  flight 
of  destruction  is  straight  and  swift,  he  feels  that, 


-"  the  roftd  the  human  being  tnfeli. 


Thnt  OB  whieh  BLxatora  comes  and  goes,  both  follow 
The  itver'a  conne,  the  valley's  playful  windings, 
Cures  roimd  the  cornfield  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property.**  * 

Mr.  Clay  has  always  been  the  proud  champion  of  that 
political  party  which  maintains  the  true  purpose  of  civil  gov- 
ernment to  be,  not  merely  the  prevention  of  Wrong,  but  the 
establishment  of  Right, — not  merely  to  define  and  punish 
offences,  but  to  confer  blessings  and  secure  the  highest  good 
to  those  who  live  beneath  its  benignant  sway.  His  public  life 
has  been  consecrated  to  the  development  of  this  great  princi- 
ple ;  and  if  his  efforts  seem  not  fet  to  have  been  attended 
with  full  success,  they  have  been  oftentimes  of  saving  service 
to  the  country ;  and  the  eye  of- Hope  sees  in  them  the  germ 
of  a  power  which  shall  yet  work  itself  free  from  all  crushing 
calamity,  and  accomplish  the  great  Md  for  which  it  was  first . 
mjk  put  forth.    He  is  one  of  those  great  men  whose  influence,  even  * 

•  Gounnrn's  ThMslation. 
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when  uiMeen  and  despised,  is  potent  and  controlling.     The 

spirit  of  his  life  has  wrought  even  more  than  his  active  efforts; 
and)  far  more  than  any  other  statesman  >among  us,  he  hat 

thus  givQtt  strength  to  those  principles  of  public  policy  which 
alone  conduct  nations  to  the  height  of  prosperity.  The  value 
of  his  public  services  can  only  be  worthily  set  forth  when 
candor  shall  have  made  a  faithfiA  record  of  his  life  and  hi* 
acts ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  that  record  is  incomplete,  wiU 
this  great  friend  of  mankind  be  -defrauded  of  honor.  It  weie 
rash  and  unwise  to  ask  that  his  own  age  should  rightly  esteem 
and  fully  reward  thei^  But,  as  in  the  old  religion  the  light- 
ning made  sacred  the  object  upon  which  it  fell,  so  even  now 
does  Death  hallow  the  victim  whom  he  strikes.  Future 
generations  will  not  lose  sight  of  his  worth  :  those  words  of 
wisdom  which,  uttered  by  his  living  voice,  fall  too  unheeded 
upon  our  hearts,  shall  come  from  hb  tomb  with  power  at 
from  a  holy  place:  for  ^^such  is  the  power  of  dispensing 
blessings,  which  Providence  has  attached  to  the  truly  gieat 
and  goody  that  they  cannot  even  die  without  advantage  to 
their  fellow  creatures ;  for  death  consecrates  their  example  ; 
and  tbp  ?wisdom,  which  might  have  been  slighted  at  ibm 
counciI-ta|do,  becomes  oracular  from  the  shrine." 
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ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  PERDIDO. 


Iir  THE  Senate  or  the  United  States,  December  25,  1810. 

[Tbb  Tegion  known  «§  Fx.obtda,  though  dtiflcovered  by  SebaMian  Cabot,  an  Kngr 
lish  ntvigator,  was  firat  formally  taken  poflseeuon  of  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spaniard, 
in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  was  thence  deemed  a  possession  of  that  crown 
A  colony  of  French  Protestants,  who  settled  it  in  1602,  w«ire  overpowered  and  mur- 
dered by  a  Spanish  force  in  1566,  in  which  year  a  Spanish  colony  was  planted  at  St. 
Augustine.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  England, 
but  restored  to  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1788.  It  remained  a  Spaairii  poe^ 
session  down  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  for  f6,00ft,00D,  in  IttA.  LoruiA.iAv 
on  the  other  hand— that  is,  the  River  Iklississiiipi'Wfts  first  discorered  by  the 
French,  in  168B,  and  a  settlement  made  by  ihem  ia  1G90.  It  was  ceded  to  Si)ain  in 
1763,  roitored  to  France  in  IW),  and  purchased  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  Uknted 
States,  in  1808,  for  the  sum  of  |pi5,000,000.  And  now  a  serious  quesrion  aoon  arose 
as  to  the  Boundary  between  the  two  Territori^  Spain  claiming  that  JHonda  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi,  embracing  all  the  then  wilderness  which  now  forms  the 
Slates  of  Alabama  and  Missiseippi ;  while  our  Government  claimed  that  L<iulsiana 
extended  east  to  the  Perdido,  a  small  river  jmmin^  South  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
aboot  60  miles  east  of  Mobile,  160  east  of  New-Oileans  and  20  west  of  PensacoU. 
Piteadant  MAmsoir  solved  the  dispute  in  1810  by  taking  possession  of  Baton  Ilaur;o 
and  Mobile,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  th^  United  Statet^  to  the  Penlido 
This  act  was  assailed  in  Congress  by  the  Federal  Members,  eppeciilly  by  '^vrr.v. 
iBiDoc  HonsET,  an  eminent  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  reyi^rded  it  na  nn  unjusti- 
fiable and  offensive  demonstration  against  Spam,  then  patting  forth  all  h'>r  enar- 
fies  in  resistance  to.  the  treacherous  usurpation  and  overwhelming  force  nf  Borui- 
parte.  Mr.  Clat  replied  in  defence  of  Mr.  Madison's  coutju?  in  the  fr»!lowhif 
Speech,  demonstnttiag  that  ihn  Perdido  was  the  true  boondaff  between  the  tm  ' 
Tteiitoriea,  and  accordingly  it  has  sioce  remained  the  western  limit  of  Florida  1 
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It  would  have  gratified  me  if  some  other  gentleman  had  under- 
taken to  reply  to  tl^  ingenious  alignment  which  you  have  just  heard. 
(Speech  of  Mr.  Horsey.)  But  not  perceivuig  any  one'dispooed  to 
do  sOy  a  sense  of  duty  obliges  me,  thou^  very  unwell,  to  daim 
your  indulgence,  whilst  I  ofier  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  at 
interesting  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  especially  to  the  Western  portioD 
of  it.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  express  my  admiration  at  the  more  than 
Aristidean  justice,  which  in  a  question  of  Territorial  title,  between 
the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation,  induces  certain  gentlemen  to 
tepouse  the  pretensions  of  the  foreign  nation.  Doubtlesa,  is  any 
future  negotiations,  she  will  have  t6o  much  magnanihiity  t6  avail 
herself  of  these  spontaneous  concessions  in  her  favor,  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

*  It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a  question  like  the  present,  gen<- 
tlemen,  even  on  the  same  side,  would  have  different  views,  and 
although  arriving  at  a  common  conclusion,  would  do  so  by  varioiis 
arguments.  And  hence  the  honorable  gentleman  fix>m  Vermont 
entertains  doubt  with  regard  to  our  title  against  S^n,  whilst  he  feds 
entirely  satisfied  of  it  against  France.  Believing,  as  I  di»|  that  dor  ' 
title  against  both  powers  is  indisputable,  under  the  treaty  of  St.  Ilde- 
fonso,  between  Spain  and  France,  and  the  treaty  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  United  States,  I  shall  not  inquire  into  the  treachery, 
by  which  the  king  of  Spain  is  alledged  to  have  lost  his  crown ;  nor 
shall  I  stop  to  discuss  the  question  involved  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  how  &r  the  power  of  Spain  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  merged  in  that  of  France.  I  shall  leave  the  hooonble 
gentleman  from  Delaware  to  mourn  over  the  fortunes  of  tfaefrUea. 
Charles.  I  have  no  commiseration  for  princes.  My  sympialliias 
are  reserved  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  I  own  fliat  tha 
people  of  Spain  have  them  most  sincerely. 

I  will  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  siibjeclt 
and  pursued  by  other  gentlemen,  of  examining  into  our  title  to  the 
country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Perdido,  ^whidi, 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  will  call  West  Florida,  althou^  it  is  Hqt 
the  whole  of  it,)  and  the  propriety  of  the  recent  measures  taken  fijr 
tiie  occupation  of  that  territory.  Our  title,  then,  depends,  first,  upon 
the  limits  of  the  province,  or  colony  of  Louisiana,  and  secondtfi 
npon  a  just  exposition  of  the  treaties  before  mentioned. 
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Ob  Hoi  occaaion  it  ii  only  netxamrj  to  fix  the  eastern  bonsduj. 
In  Older  to  aocertain  this,  it  will  be  propex  to  take  a  ciir«»y  view  of 
the  Mttlemeot  of  fin  coontrjr,  because  the  buis  of  £un>peui  title  to 
udoniea  id  America,  is  prior  discorery,  or  prior  occupancy.  In 
1082,  La  Salle  migrated  from  Canada,  then  owned  by  France,  de- 
scended the  Missisaippi,  and  named  the  country  which  it  waters, 
Louisi^.  About  1698,  D'Iberrille  discovered  by  sea  the  mouth 
of  tike  MiflfiiBsippi,  established  a  colony  at  the  Isle  Dauphine,  or  ' 
Massacre,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  one  at, 
the  month  of  the  river  Molnle, and  wasappointedbyFnmce, Govern- 
or (tf  the  country.  In  the  year  1717,  the  fiunous  West  India  Com- 
pany sent  inhabitaots  to  the  Isle  Dauphine,  and  firand  some  of  thosa 
who  had  been  settled  there  under  theauspices  ofD'Iberville.  About 
the  same  period,  Biloxi,  near  the  Pascagoula,  was  settled.  In  1719, 
the  dty  of  New  Orleans  was  laid  off,  and  the  seat  of  government  of 
Louisiana  was  established  there ;  and  in  1736,  the  French  erected  a 
fort  on  the  Tombigbee.  These  &cts  prove  that  France  had  tlie 
actual  possession  of  the  country  as  &r  east  as  the  Mobile  at  least. 
But  the  great  Instniment  which  ascertuoa,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
flountry  in  question  is  compiebended  within  the  limits  of  Louiuana, 
is  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  solemn  character  witich  the  arcluTes 
at  a  nation  can  fimish ;  I  mean  the  patent  granted  in  1718  by  Lonis 
XIV.  to  Croiat. 

"  FoirauMuutr,  Stfltmbir  14,  ITU. 
•■1*01^  By11ugTaet<fatd,lie. 

"TtiK  cai*  we  have  alwsyi  had  lo  procure  the  welfare  and  advanlage  orourmb- 
jecu.  haying  indiieed  us,  tec.  to  aeek  for  all  poseibie  opportuniliea  of  cnlarginj  and 

orden  Id  undeitnkv  a  diacoveiy  of  ih«  couDrriea  and  lands  whieh  are  situaied  In  tha 
noHhem  part  of  .4menca,  between  New  France  and  New  Mruco  ;  and  Ihe  Bieur  do 
U  Salle,  (owhoniwe  commitled  lb4lenten>riBe,  having  bad  auocew  eninigh  to  ood- 
'  £nnBbeU<^f  thai  n  communication  might  b^  a^tiri  _l?am  Neu-  Pranre  lo  ihi  CMf^ 
Msnn,  by  meattsof  large  rivtm,  Ihis  obliCEd  as,  immcdisiely  aflei  the  iieace  of 
Kyawick,  to  give  ocdeis  for  establishing  a  colnny  there,  and  maintaining  ■  gBnition, 
lahidi  ha>  kfpt  and  prntrrtdlhepoamimin  had  taken  in  thr  vfry  i/""'  ISSi,  of  the 
luda,  coaGi.''.  and  iilaiide  which  are  aitaatedi'nUe  Otii/rf  Nrxico  brlutrn  CanJina 
•ntA^mK.  andCHd  andNewMciico  on  the  weM.  Hut  anew  war  having  broke 
ml  in  Europe  shorlly  nftpr.  ihere  wbh  no  posabiliiy,  uU  now,  of  reaping  from  that 
Cdmg  the  advanla;ea  that  might  hiive  been  expected  from  thence,  *tc.  And 
whereas,  npon  the  informalion  we  have  received  conceminit  the  dispoNlion  anil 
aitiiatioa  of  the  said  coastriea,  tnoiwi  at  pram  by  Ihenamr  of  the  Pramnn  cf  fJHiit- 
inur,  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  there  may  be  eftablished  therein  conriderable  com- 
mctce,  &c.  we  have  reeolved  to  grant  the  commerce  of  the  country  of  Louisiana  to 
Ihe  Sieur  Anthony  Croiat,  ice.  For  iheiie  reasons,  ic,  we,  by  tlieae  prcsenti, 
ngned  by  our  hand,  hava  appointed  and  do  appoint  the  raid  Sieur  Croiat,  to  carrj 
on  a  trade  in  all  1hi> landapoeaegaed  by  oi,  and  bonnded bf  New  Mexico  arut  by  tM 
tondt  rf  Ihi  EagliA  of  Canlitta.  alt  Iha  eWabUJimenla,  Doria,  havena,  tiveta,  and 
(nucipally  the  pott  and  haven  of  iha  Me  Dannhine,  hecelolore  catledMavacre  ;  pe 
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Within  land,  and  the  nytiB  which  faU  directly  or  indirectly  into  diat  pvt  of  te 
river  St.  Tiouia. 

"  J%t  Artidn.^l .    Our  pleasure  is,  that  all  the  aforesaid  lands.  eoahtrieB, 
rivers,  and  istands  he,«nd  nmain  comprittd  wader  iht  mamt  if  tktjgmmn, 

Jjouinana^  which  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  general  govemment  of  New , 

to  which  It  is  sabordinate :  and  farther,  that  alithe  lands  whidi  we  poswMfroni  the 
Illinois,  be  united,  &c.  to  the  general  govenunent  of  New  France,  and  beoome  part 
thereof,  &c." 

According  to  this  document,  in  describing  the  provincei  or^DoloBj 
of  Louisiana,  it  is  declared  to  be  bounded  by  Cardina  on  the  eait| 
and  Old  and  New-Mexico  on  the  west.  Under  this  high  Teeovded 
evidence,  it  might  be  insisted  that  we  have  a  fair  claim  to  East  as  well 
as  West  Florida,  against  France  at  least,  unless  she  has  fay  some 
Convention,  or  other  obligatory  act,  restricted  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
province.  It  has,  indeed,  b^n  asserted  that  by  a  treaty  betweei 
France  and  Spain,  concluded  in  the  year  1719,  the  Perdido  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  to  be  the  boundary  between  their  respective  prov- 
inces of  Florida  on  the  east,  and  Louisiana  on  the  west ;  but  as  1 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  such  treaty,  I  am  induced  to  doabt  its 
existence. 


About  the  same  period,  to  wit :  towards  the  dose  of  the 
teenth  century,  when  France  settled  the  Isle  Dauphine  and  the  Mo- 
bile, Spain  erected  a  fort  at  Pensacola.  But  Spain  never  pushed  her 
actual  settlements  or  conquests  farther  west  than  the  bay  of  Pen- 
sacola, whilst  those  of  the  French  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Mobile.  Between  these  two  points,  a  space  of  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  leagues,  neither  nation  had  the  exclusive  possession.  The 
Rio  Perdido,  forming  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  Mobile  and  Pensaoola,  andi 
being  a  natural  and  the  most  notorious  object  between  them,  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  suitable  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the 
two  nations.  It  accordingly  appears  very  early  to  have  been  adofited 
as  the  boundary  by  tacit,  if  not  exi^ressed,  consent.  The  sb- 
eient  historians,  therefore,*  of  the  country,  so  represent  it.  ])■• 
pratz,  one  of  the  most  accurate  historians  of  the  time,  in  point  of 
ftct  and  detail,  whose  work  was  published  as  eaily  as  1756,  deacribes 
the  coast  as  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rio  Perdido.  In  trathy 
sir,  no  European  nation  whatever,  except  France,  ever  occapied  aasjr 
portion  of  West  Florida,  prior  to  her  cession  of  it  to  England  in  1763. 
Tht  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not,  indeed,  8tioD|^y  eoutfovsrti 
if  fliej  do  net  expresdy  admit, that  Louisiana, as  held  bjthe 
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imtenor  to  her  cesaions  of  it  in  1762,  extended  to  the  Perdido.  >!rhe 
only  observation  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  to  the  con- 
traiy,  to  wit,  that  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  being  particularly 
mentioned,  could  not,  for  that  reason,  constitute  a  part  of  Louisiana, 
is  susoeptiUe  of  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  That  island  was  ex* 
cepted  out  of  the  grant  to  England,  and  was  the  only  part  of  the 
province  east  of  the  river  that  was  so  excepted.  It  formed  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  objects  of  the  cession  to 
Spain  originally,  aq^  was  transferred  to  her  with  the  portion  of  the 
proTinoe  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
urged  that  St.  Augustine  is  not  in  East  Florida,  because  St.  Augus- 
tine it  expressly  mentioned  by  Spain  in  her  cession  of  that  province 
to  Ekigland.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  think  it  results  that 
the  provinoe  of  Louisiana  comprised  West  Florida  previous  to  the 
year  1762. 

What  was  done  with  it  at  this  epoch  ?  By  a  secret  Convention,  of 
the  3d  of  November  of  that  year,  France  ceded  the  country  lying  west 
of  the  Mississipin,  and  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  to  Spain ;  and  by  a 
contemporaneous  act,  the  articles  preliminary  to  the  definitive  treaty 
of  1763,  she  transferred  West  Florida  to  England.  Thus,  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  she  alienated  the  whole  province.  Posterior  to  this 
grant,  Great  Britain  having  also  acquired  from  Spain  her  possessions 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  erected  the  country  into  two  provinces.  East 
and  West  Florida.  In  this  state  of  things  it  continued  until  the  peace 
of  1783,  when  Ghreat  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war, 
sorreiidered  the  country  to  Spain,  who  for  the  faai  time  came  into 
aetoal  possession  ci  West  Florida.  Well,  sir,  how  does  she  dispose 
of  it  ?  She  re-annexes  it  to  the  residue  of  Louisianar— extends  the 
jurisdiotion  of  that  government  to  it,  and  subjects  the  Governors,  or 
Commandants,  of  the  district  of  Baton  Rouge,  Feliciana,  Mobile,  and 
Pensacbla,  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  residing  at 
New  Orleans ;  while  the  Grovemor  of  East  Florida  is  placed  wholly 
without  his  control,  and  is  made  amenable  directly  to  the  Grovemor 
of  die  Havana.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  been  credibly  informed  fhat  all 
tbe  ooDoessions,  or  grants  of  land,  made  in  West  Florida,  under  tht 
•adiority  of  Spain,  ni9  in  the  name  of  the  Chvernment  of  Loumana» 
Toa  cannot  have  forgotten  that,  about  the  period  when  we  took  po»- 
oearion  of  New  Orleans,  under  the  Treaty  of  cession  from  France, 
Hm  wliole  eoonliy  resounded  with  the  nefoiious  speeolalioiit  nhUk 
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were  alledged  to  be  makiiig  in  that  City  with  the  connivanoe,  if  iuof 
wstoal  partidpatioiiy  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  by  the  procuremei^t  ol 
surreptitious  grants  of  land,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Feliciana. 
West  Florida,  then,  not  only  as  France  had  held  it,  hut  as  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  Spain,  made  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana ;  as 
much  so  as  the  jurisdiction  or  district  of  Baton  Rouge  constituted  a 
part  of  West  Florida. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  construction  of  the  Treaties  of  St.  lUefiniso, 
and  of  April,  1803,  whence  our  title  is  derived  ?  If  any  ambq^a* 
ity  exist  in  a  grant,  the  interpretation  most  favorable  to  the  graatee 
is  preferred.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  granUHr  to  express  himself 
in  plain  and  intelligible  terms.  This  is  the  doctrine,  not  of  Ooka 
only,  (whose  dicta,  I  admit,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  questioiif)  but 
of  the  code  of  universal  law.  The  doctrine  is  entitled  to  angmeated 
force,  when  a  clause  only  of  the  instrument  is  exhibited,  in  which 
elause  the  ambiguity  lurks,  and  the  residue  of  the  instrument  ia  kept 
back  by  the  granUHr.  The  entire  Convention  of  1762,  by  which 
France  transferred  .Louisiana  to  Spain,  is  concealed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  except  a  solitary  clause.  We  are  thoa 
deprived  of  the  aid  which  a  full  view  of  both  of  those  instruments 
would  afford.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  any  rules  of 
construction,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  to  establish  our  title* 
A  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  case,  and  a 
candid  appeal  to  the  Treaties,  are  alone  sufficient  to  manifest  oar 
right.  The  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1803  having  signed|  widi 
the  same  ceremony,  two  copies,  one  in  English  and  tl^  other  in  ths 
French  language,  it  has  been  contended  that  in  the  English  venkMiy 
the  term  *'  cede"  has  been  erroneously  used  instead  of  '^  retrooede,^ 
which  is  the  expression  in  the  French  copy.  And  it  is  argued  that 
we  are  bound  by  the  phraseology  of  the  French  copy,  because  it  is 
declared  that  the  Treaty  was  agreed  to  in  that  language.  It  would 
not  be  very  unfeir  to  inquire  if  this  is  not  like  the  common  ease  in 
private  life,  where  individuals  enter  into  a  contract,  of  whidi  each 
party  retains  a  copy,  duly  executed.  In  such  case,  neither  has  the 
preference.  We  might  as  weU  say  to  France,  we  will  ding  by  the 
English  copy,  as  she  could  insist  upon  an  adherence  to  the  IVendi 
copy ;  and  if  she  urged  ignorance  on  the  part  of  M.  MaiboiSy  her 
negotiator,  of  our  language,  we  might  with  equal  i«opriety  plead 
^pwiance  on  the  part  of  mir  negotiators  of  her  kngoaga.    Aa  ty% 
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iMywereTi  is  a  dispatable  point,  I  do  not  ayail  myself  of  it ;  gentlemen 
flhall  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  expressiomi  in  the  Fxench  copy. 
Aecording  to  this,  then^  in  reciting  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  it  is 
declared  by  Spain,  in  1800,  that  she  retrocedes  to  France  the  Colony 
or  Province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  exikent  which  it  then  had  in 
the  hands  of  Spain,  and  which  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,  and 
auch  as  it  should  be  after  the  Treaties  subsequently  entered  into  be- 
tween Spain  and  other  states.  This  latter  member  of  the  description 
kas  been  suflSciently  explained  by  my  colleague. 

It  is  said  that  since  France,  in  1762,  ceded  to  Spain  only  Louisiana  -^ 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  the  retroces- 
sion comprehended  no  more — ^that  the  retrocession  ex  vi  terndm  was 
commensurate  with,  and  limited  by,  the  direct  cession  from  France  to 
Spain.  If  (his  were  true,  then  the  description,  such  as  Spain  held  it, 
that  is  in  1800,  comprising  West  Florida,  and  such  as  France  pos- 
sessed it,  that  is  in  1762,  prior  to  the  several  sessions,  comprising  also 
West  Florida,  would  be  totally  inoperative.  But  the  definition  of  the  » 
term  retrocession,  contended  for  by  the  other  side,  is  denied.  It  does 
itot  exclude  the  instrumentality  of  a  third  party.  It  means  resto- 
ration, or  re-conveyance  of  a  thing  originally  ceded,  and  so  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Delaware  acknowlec^d.     I  admit  that  the  thing  restored  ^ 

must  have  come  to  the  restoring  party  from  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
retroceded ;  whether  directly  or  indirectly  is  wholly  immaterial.  In 
its  passage  it  may  have  come  through  a  dozen  hands.  The  retroced- 
ii^  party  must  claim  under  and  in  virtue  of  the  right  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  party  to  whom  the  retrocession  takes  place.  Allow  me 
to  put  a  case :  You  own  an  estate  called  Louisiana.  You  convey  one 
«Doiety  of  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  and  the  other  to  me ; 
lie  conveys  his  moiety  to  me,  and  I  thus  become  entitled  to  the  whole.  ■ 

Sy  a  suitable  instrument  I  re-convey,  or  retrocede  the  estate  called 
JLooisiana  to  you  as  I  now  hold  it,  and  as  you  held  it ;  what  passes  to 
you  ?  *  The  whole  estate,  ot  my  moiety  only  ?  Let  me  indulge  an- 
other supposition — ^that  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  after  ne  re- 
ceived fr<mi  you  his  moiety,  bestowed  a  new  denomination  upon  it 
and  called  it  West  Flcnrida — ^would  that  circumstance  vary  the  opera- 
tion of  my  act  of  retrocession  to  you  ?  The  case  supposed  is  in  truth 
the  real  one  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  France,  in  1762, 
transfers  Louisiana,  west  of  the  MississipiM,  to  Spain,  and  at  the  same  ,jt 

lime  conveys  the  eastern  portion  of  it,  exdoaive  of  New  Orkaos,  to 


i 
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Great  Britain.  Twenty-one  yean  after,  thai  is,  in  178d|  Gieil 
Britain  cedes  her  part  to  Spain,  who  thus  becomes  potocosed  of  Ikt 
entire  province  ;  one  portion  by  direct  cession  jGpom  IVance, 
residue  by  indirect  cession.  Spain  then  held  the  whole  of 
vnder  France,  and  in  Yirtne  of  the  title  of  France.  The  whole  mored 
or  passed  from  France  to  her.  When,  therefore,  in  this  state  of  things, 
she  says,  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ddefonso,  that  she  retrocedes  the  Pkor* 
ince  to  France,  can  a  doubt  exist  that  she  parts  with,  and  giTea  baek 
to  France,  the  entire  colony  ?  To  preclude  the  posidbility  of  Mieh  a 
doubt,  she  adds,  that  she  restores  it,  not  in  a  mutilated  condition,  hot 
in  that  precise  condition  in  which  France  had,  and  she  herself  pot* 
sessed  it. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  I  conceive,  a  clear  right  in  the  United 
States  to  West  Florida,  I  proceed  to  inquire  if  the  prodamalion  of 
the  President  directing  the  occupation  of  propertjr,  whidi  10  thus  fMj 
acquired  by  solenm  Treaty,  be  an  unauthorized  measure  of  wv  and 
of  legislation,  as  has  been  contended  ? 


The  act  of  October,  1803,  contains  two  sections,  by  one  of 
the  President  is  authorized  to  occupy  the  Territories  ceded  to  us  bj  < 
France  in  the  April  preceding.  The  other  empowers  the  President 
to  establish  a  Provisional  Government  there.  The  first  section  ii 
unlimited  in  its  duration  ;  the  other  is  restricted  to  the  expiration  of 
the  then  session  of  Congress.  The  act  therefore  of  March,  1804, 
declaring  that  the  previous  act  of  October  should  continue  in  §atot 
until  the  1st  of  October,  1804,  is  applicable  to  the  second  and  not  the 
first  section,  and  was  intended  to  continue  the  Provisional  i|o(vem- 
ment  of  the  President.  By  the  act  of  24th  February,  1804,  for  lay- 
ing duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  ceded  Territories,  the  President 
is  empowered,  whenever  he  deems  it  expedient^  to  erect  the  Bay  and 
River  Mobile,  &c.  into  a  separate  district,  and  to  establish  therein  a 
port  of  entry  and  delivery.  By  this  same  act  the  Orleans  Territoij 
is  laid  off,  and  its  boundaries  are  so  defined  as  to  comprehend  West 
Florida.  By  other  acts,  the  President  is  authorized  to  remoTe  faj 
force,  under  certain  circumstances,  persons  settling  on  or 
session  of  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States. 


These  laws  furnish  a  legislative  construction  of  the  Treaty, 
ponding  with  that  given  by  the  Executive,  and  they  indispntaUy 
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in  this  branch  of  the  General  Government  the  power  to  take  possession 
of  the  country,  whenever  it  might  be  proper  in  his  discretion.  The 
President  has  not,  therefore,  violated  the  Constitution  and  usurped  the' 
urar-making  power,  but  he  would  have  violated  that  provision  which 
requires  him  to  see  that  the  laws  are  fiEtithfully  executed,  if  he  had 
longer  forborne  to  act.  It  is  urged  that  he  has  assumed  powers  be- 
longing to  Congress,  in  undertaking  to  annex  the  -portion  of  West 
Florida,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Perdido,  to  the  Orleans  Ter- 
ritory. But  Congress,  as  has  been  shown,  has  already  made  this 
annexation,  the  limits  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  as  prescribed  by 
Congress,  comprehending  the  country  in  question.  The  President, 
by  his  proclamation,  has  not  made  law,  but  has  merely  declared  to 
the  people  of  West  Florida  what  the  law  is.  This  is  the  office  of  a 
proclamation,  and  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  people  of  that  Terri- 
tory should  be  thus  notified.  By  the  act  of  occupying  the  country, 
the  government  de  factOy  whether  of  Spain  or  the  revolutionists, 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  applicable  to 
the  country,  by  the  operation  and  force  of  law  attached  to  it.  But 
this  was  a  state  of  things  which  the  people  might  not  know,  and 
which  every  dictate  of  justice  and  humanity  therefore  required  idiould 
be  proclaimed.  I  consider  the  bill  before  us  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
declaratory  law. 

Never  could  a  more  propitious  moment  present  itself  for  the  exer- 
dse  of  the  discretionary  power  placed  in  the  President^  and  had  he 
fiuled  to  embrace  it,  he  would  have  been  criminally  inattentive  to  the 
dearest  interests  of  this  country.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  if  Cuba  on  the  one  hand,  and  Florida  on  the  other,  are  in  the 
possession  of  a  foreign  maritime  power,  the  immense  extent  of  coun- 
try belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  watered  by  streams  discharg- 
ing themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — that  is  one-third,  nay,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  United  States,  comprehending  Louisiana,  are 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  that  power.  The  possession  of  Florida  is  a 
guarantee  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of 
those  streams.  The  gentleman  from  Delaware  anticipates  the  most 
direful  consequences  from  the  occupation  oi  the  country.  He  sup- 
poses a  sally  from  a  Spanish  garrison  upon  the  American  forces,  and 
^asks  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  attempt  a  peaceful  possession  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  fairly  entitled.  If  the  wrongful  occupants 
under  the  authority  of  Spain  assail  our  troops,  I  trust  they  will  le- 
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trieve  the  lost  honor  of  the  nation  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake. 
Sai^)ose  an  attack  upon  any  portion  of  the  American  army  withm 
the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States  by  a  Spanish  iotct  ? 
In  such  event  there  would  c^t  but  a  single  honorable  and  manly 
comso.  The  gentleman  conceives  it  ungenerous  that  we  should  at 
this  moment,  when  Spain  is  encompassed  and  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
the  immense  powder  of  her  enemy,  occupy  West  Florida.  Shall  we 
sit  by  passive  spectators,  and  witness  the  interesting  transactions  of 
that  country — ^transactions  which  tend,  in  the  most  imminent  degree, 
to  jeopard  our  rights,  without  attempting  to  interfere  ?  Are  you 
prepared  to  see  a  foreign  power  seize  what  belongs  to  us  ?  I  have 
heard  in  the  most  credible  manner  that,  about  the  period  when  the 
President  took  his  measures  in  relation  to  that  country,  agents  of  a 
foreign  power  were  intriguing  with  the  pei>ple  there,  to  induce  them 
to  come  under  his  dominion  :  but  whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  you  neglect  the  present  auspicious  moment 
— if  you  reject  the  proffered  boon,  some  other  nation,  profiting  by 
your  errors,  will  seize  the  occasion  to  get  a  fatal  footing  in  your 
southern  frontier.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  parent 
country  will  not  or  cannot  maintain  its  authority  in  a  Colony  adjacent 
to  us,  and  there  exists  in  it  a  state  of  misrule  and  disorder,  menacing 
our  peace,  and  if  moreover  such  Colony,  by  passing  into  the  hands 
of  any  other  power,  would  become  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  manifestly  tend  to  the  subversion  of  our  laws,  we  have  a 
right,  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  self-preservation,  to  lay  hola 
upon  it.  This  principle  alone,  independent  of  any  title,  would  war- 
rant our  occupation  of  West  Florida.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  it,  our  title  being  in  my  judgment  incontestably  good.  We 
are  told  of  the  vengeance  of  resuscitated  Spain.  If  Spain,  under  any 
modification  of  her  government,  choose  to  make  war  upon  us,  for  the 
act  under  consideration,  the  nation,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  willing 
to  embark  in  such  a  contest.  But  the  gentleman  reminds  us  that 
Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  Spain,  may  be  obliged,  by  her  connexion 
with  that  country,  to  take  part  with  her  against  us,  and  to  consider 
this  measure  of  the  President  as  justifying  an  appeal  to  arms.  Sir, 
is  the  time  never  to  arrive  when  we  may  manage  our  own  afiairs 
without  the  fear  of  insulting  His  Britannic  Majesty  ?  Is  the  rod  of 
British  power  to  be  for  ev(?r  suspended  over  our  heads  ?  Does  Con- 
gress put  on  an  embargo  to  shelter  our  rightful  commerce  against  the 
piratical  depredations  committed  upon  it  on  th?  ocean — we  are  imine* 
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ttstely  warned  of  the  indisnation  of  odeDded  Knglnnd.  Is  a  law  of 
non-intercourse  |)n^>osed — the  whole;  navy  of  the  haughty  mistress 
of  the  seas  is  made  to  thunder  in  our  ears.  Does  the  President 
refuse  to  continue  a  correspondence  with  a  minister  who  violates  the 
decorum  belonging  to  his  diplomatic  character,  by  giving  and  delibe- 
rately repeating  an  affront  to  the  whole  nation — we  are  instantly 
menaced  with  the  chastisement  which  English  pride  will  not  fail  to 
inflict.  Whether  we  assort  our  rights  by  soa,  or  attempt  their  main- 
tenance by  land — whithersoever  we  turn  ourselves,  this  phantom 
incessantly  ])ursuos  us.  Already  has  it  had  too  much  influence  on 
the  councils  of  tin;  nation.  It  contrfcutoil  to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
— that  dishonorable  repeal,  which  has  so  much  tarnished  the  charac- 
ter #f  our  government.  Mr.  Prcsid<?nt,  I  have  before  said  on  this 
floor,  and  now  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  I  most  sincerely  desire 
peace  and  amity  w  ith  I'^ngland  ;  that  I  t;ven  prefer  an  adjustment  of 
all  diflferences  with  her,  before  one  with  any  other  nation.  Bat  if 
she  penists  in  a  denial  of  justice  to  us,  or  if  she  avails  herself  of  the 
occupation  of  West  Florida  to  commence  war  upon  us,  I  trust  and 
hope  that  all  hearts  will  unite  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  \'indication  of 
our  rights.  1  do  not  bf  lieve,  however,  in  the  prediction  that  war 
will  be  the  efR?ct  of  the  measure  in  question. 

It  is  asked  why,  ^M>Ine  yeai*s  ago,  when  the  interruption  of  the 
right  of  deposite  took  place  at  Xcw  Orleans,  the  government  did  not 
declare  war  against  Spain,  and  how  lias  it  happened  that  there  has 
been  this  ionsj  acquiescence  in  the  Spanish  possesion  of  West  Flori- 
da ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  It  consi.sts  in  the  genius  of  the  nation, 
which  is  prone  to  peace ;  in  that  desire,  to  arrange,  by  friendly  nego- 
tiation, our  disputes  with  all  nations,  which  has  constantly  influenced 
the  present  and  preceding  administrations ;  and  in  the  jealousy  of  ar- 
mies, with  \\ hich  w<?  ha^e  been  inspired  by  the  melancholy  exj)eri- 
ence  of  fre<»  states.  But  a  new  state  of  things  has  arisen :  negotia- 
tion has  become  ho|)eless.  'llie  power  with  whom  it  was  to  be  con- 
ducted, if  not  aimihilated,  is  in  a  situation  that  precludes  it ;  and  the 
subject  matter  oi'  it  is  in  dan-^er  of  being  snalclu'd  for  ever  from  our 
power.  Lo  i.;cr  rhlay  would  Iw  construexl  into  a  dereliction  of  our 
right,  and  would  amount  to  treachery  to  ourselves.  May  I  ask,  in 
my  turn,  why  certain  gentlemen,  now  so  fearful  of  war,  were  so  ur- 
gent for  it  with  S|)ain  when  she  withheld  the  right  of  deposite.^  and 
still  later,  when  in  180r>  or  '6  this  very  subject  of  the  actual  limits  of 
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liOuisilLDa  was  before  Congcess  ?  I  will  not  say,  becanae  I  d6 
know  that  I  am  authorized  to  say,  that  the  motive  is  to  be  fotmd  m 
llie  change  of  relation  between  Spain  and  other  European  powera, 
since  tliose  periods. 

Does  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware  really  brieve  that 
he  finds  in  St.  Domingo  a  case  parallel  with  that  of  West  Florida  ? 
and  that  our  government,  having  an  illicit  commerce  with  the  former^ 

ought  not  to  have  interposed  in  relation  to  the  latter  ?  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  consume  your  time  by  remarking  that  we  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  that  island ;  that  it  did  not  menace  our  repose,  nor  did  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  require  that  they  should  occupy  it.  It 
Oecame,  tliercfore,  our  duty  to  attend  to  the  just  remonstraoce  of 
France  against  American  citizens  supplying  the  rebels  with  themean^ 
of  resisting  her  power. 

I  am  not,  sir,  in  favor  of  cherishing  the  passion  of  conquest*  Bat 
1  must  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  indulge  the  hope  of  seeiagiWa 
long,  the  neto  United  States,  (if  you  will  allow  me  the  expresnon^) 
embracing,  not  only  the  old  thirteen  States,  but  the  entire  oauntij 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  East  Florida,  and  some  of  tha 
ritories  to  the  north  of  us  also. 
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ON  ARMING  FOR  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND. 


In  THE  House  of  Refrsssntatites,  December  31, 1811. 


IXbb  patience  of  the  Nation  having  been  utterly  exhausted  by  ji  long  series  of 
mosi  flagnmt  outrages  on  our  Rights  and  Independence  by  Great  Britain,  in  tho 
haiMBUig  of  our  Commerce,  Searching  of  our  Vessels,  Impressment  of  our  Sear 
iiirn,&c.9  President  Madisos  transmitted  to  Congress,  on  its  assembling,  November 
4, 1811,  a  Message  recommending  decisive  measures  for  the  vindication  of  our  Na- 
tioial  honor,  and  the  redress  of  our  wrongs.  The  subject  immediately  becamo 
the  engreesing  one,  and  many  Members  spoke  in  earnest  deprecation  of  War  mea< 
sure»— among  them  Jomr  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  with  great  energy  and  eloquence. 
The  Comxmttee  on  Foreign  Relations  having  reported  a  series  of  Resolutions 
ecb<mig  the  sentiments  of  the  Message,  and  proposing  the  inunediate  increase  oi. 
the  Amy,  they  were  debated  at  length  and  adopted.  A  Bill  was  thereupon  framed 
in  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  proposing  to  raise  thirteen  additional  regiments  for 
the  p«blic  service.  This  Bill  having  reached  the  House,  and  being  under  eonsi- 
deratioD  in  Cktrnmittee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Cuit  (who  had  entered  the  House  anew 
Member,  aged  84,  at  the  opening  of  that  Senon,  and  been  immediately  chosen 
Shaker  by  a  vote  of  75  to  44,)  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows :] 

When  the  subject  of  raising  an  additional  military  force  was  dis- 
cussed some  days  pest,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  House  not  to  deli-  ^ 
berate  oa  it  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  should  not  complain  of 
this  course  of  proceeding,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  which  they  miglit  *  ^  .-fi 
think  fit  to  take  on  any  other  occasion;  but  the  effect  was  to  pre- 
clude me  firom  participating  in  debate ;  horn  taking  upon  myself  that 
share  of  responsibility  for  measures  which  it  has  beccme  necessary  to 
adopt  at  the  present  moment;  a  responsibility  from  which  I  shall 
noTcr  shrink  at  any  period  or  on  any  subject.  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to 
my  constituents,  and  to  my  country  to  express,  on  this  occasion,  mj 
views  of  the  great  interests  ipvolved  in  the  bill  Under  consideration. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself,  in  relation  to  this  bill,  k 
as  to  the  quantum  of  force  which  it  proposes  to  raise.  Is  it  too  large 
or  too  small — too  strong  or  too  weak }  The  contemplated  army  is, 
to  my  mind,  too  great  for  peace ;  and  I  am  fearful,  fiir  as  it  is  above 
tlie  wishes  of  some  of  those  with  whom  I  generally  have  ih»  honor  to 
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aet^  that  it  is  too  small  for  the  pnrposes  of  war.  The  biB  ywiiim 
ttr  the  raising  of  twenty-five  thousand  troops;  the  hill  reoently 
passed  was  intended  to  complete  the  enlistment  for  six  thousand 
more.  The  whole  would  amount  to  thirty-one  thousand.  Deduct- 
ing for  sickness,  to  which  raw  troops  arc  peculiarly  exposed,  aaid  for 
other  deficiencies,  a  reasonable  number  of  these  troops,  and  to  gire 
the  most  fitvorable  result,  we  shall  not  raise  by  both  bills  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  efl^tive  men.  Could  a  countij 
boundless  in  extent,  with  a  numerous  line  of  forts  and  garrisoDS^ 
liable  to  invasions  and  predatory  incursions  at  every  point,  be  de- 
fended, and  at  the  same  time  a  war  carried  on,  by  a  less  number  of 
legukrs  than  twenty-five  thousand  ?  If  the  legislative  .coiiDcii» 
err  in  such  a  case,  they  ought  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  and  v%or. 
The  question  is — will  you  embark  in  a  war  which  shall  be  feeble  and 
protracted  to  a  great  lengtli  of  time,  or  will  you  make  a  vigoroii» 
stroke  and  put  an  end  to  this  territorial  war  at  once  ?  Canada  it  die 
avowed  object.  Suppose  you  conquer  Upper  Canada,  you  moat 
leave  men  behind  to  hold  it  when  you  march  to  Quebec.  Your  fear 
must  be  protected ;  it  would  be  a  new  mode  of  warfare  to  leave  it 
unprotected !  Gentlemen  will  be  deceived,  if  they  calculate  npon 
the  treason  of  the  Canadian  people.  Well,  sir,  you  Uij  siege  lo- 
Quebec,  garrisoned,  I  am  informed,  by  seven  dt  eight  thoaaaad 
British  forces ;  you  must  have  at  least  double  that  number  to  take 
possession  of  the  place.  Suppose  Quebec  reduced  ;  high  as  is  mj 
sense  of  the  valor  of  my  countrymen,  I  do  not  believe  that  militia 
or  volunteers  could  be  obtained  to  retain  it  for  as  long  a  period  aa 
would  be  necessary.  But  in  respect  to  the  question  of  economy 1 1 
conceive  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  raise  a  large  tonet  at 
OBoe.  With  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  jnen,  the  temtotial 
war  would  probably  terminate  in  one  year ;  while  it  would  laat^ 
waged  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  troops,  three  or  four  years.  I 
said  the  territorial  war ;  for  it  is  probable  that  for  years  after  the 
enemy  shall  be  driven  fi-om  the  provinces,  hostilities  mBj  be 
prosecuted  on  the  ocean.  So  much  for  the  quantum  of  the  proposed 
force  Were  I  to  amplify,  as  well  I  might ;  were  I  to  draw  loo 
extensively  on  the  patience  of  the  C  immittee,  they  might  feel  dia^ 
posed  to  protest  my  draft. 

I  advaikce  to  the  consideration  of  the  naiutt  of  the  troopa.    0«r 
Mpebliean  jealousies ;  our  love  of  liberty ;  the  daagsr  of  iliadii^ 
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annies,  are  themes  which  have  been  successfully  touched,  india 
eusaing  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  at  least  so  far  as  our  feel* 
inga  are  concerned,  howerer  little  weight  they  may  have  produced 
on  our  judgment.  I  do  not  stand  on  this  floor  as  the  advocate  of 
atanding  armies  in  time  of  peace ;  but  when  war  becomes  essential, 
I  am  the  advocate  of  raising  able  and  vigorous  armies  to  ensure  its 
success.  The  danger  of  armies  in  peace  arises  from  their  idleness 
and  dissipation ;  their  corrupted  habits,  which  mould  them  to  the 
will  of  ambitious  chieftains.  We  have  been  the  subject  of  abuse  for 
yean  by  tourists  through  this  country,  whether  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  in  prose  or  in  poetry ;  but  although  we  may  not  have  exhibited 
as  many  great  instances  of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  science, 
jui  the  long  established  nations  of  Europe,  the  mass  of  our  people 
possess  more  general  political  information  than  any  people  on  earth ; 
such  information  is  universally  diffused  among  us.  This  circtmi- 
atanoe  is  one  security  against  the  ambition  of  military  leaders.  An- 
other barrier  is  derived  from  the  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  mill- 
ions  of  people  spread  over  its  face.  Paris  was  taken,  and  all  France 
consequently  subjugated.  London  might  be  subdued,  and  England 
would  fidl  before  the  conqueror.  But  the  population  and  strength  of 
this  country  arc  concentrated  in  no  one  place.  Philadelphia  may  be 
invaded ;  New  York  or  Boston  may  ftll ;  every  seaport  may  be 
taken ;  but  the  country  will  remain  free.  The  whole  of  our  Terri- 
tory on  thb  side  of  the  Alleghany  may  be  invaded  ;  still  liberty  will 
not  be  subdued.  We  have  or  will  soon  have  eighteen  state  govern- 
mental capable  and  possessing  the  right  to  apply  their  immense  pecu- 
niary and  physical  military  resources  to  oppose  any  daring  usurper 
who  may  attempt  to  prostrate  our  liberties.  The  national  govern- 
ment ;  one  or  more  of  the  state  sovereignties,  may  be  annihilated ; 
the  oonntry  will  yet  be  safe.  We  possess  another  security  against 
the  dangers  of  armies  in  the  great  body  of  militia.  I  hope  to  God 
that  ere  long  w#  shall  see  every  man  proudly  shoulder  a  musket  to 
defiand  his  liberties.  Massachuaetts  at  thb  time  presents  the  noble 
apectade  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  her  citizens  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  ready  to  point  their  bayonets  to  the  breast  of  any  tyrant  who 
may  attempt  to  crush  their  freedom.  And  with  all  these  securitief  ,* 
do  gentlemken  seriously  apprehend  danger  from  a  pitiful  army  of  25 
or  30|000  men }    I  trust  not. 

..Imoilbef  leavo  to  difhr  with  those  gentlemon  who  havo  tiMMii|pA 
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it  improper  to  debate  upon  war  in  the  fece  of  day.  It  is  impoMnhfo  to 
conceal  the  measures  of  preparation  for  war.  Have  gentlemen  ever 
known  of  a  wir  between  France  and  Russia,  for  examj[^  without 
receiving  accounts  of  its  being  meditated  for  weeks  and  months 
before  it  actually  took  place  ?  You  may  pass  your  laws  in  fleerat^ 
but  you  cannot  secretly  execute  them.  Men  must  be  raised ;  cao 
.  they  be  enlisted  in  the  dark  ?     I  feel  no  difficulty  on  this  point. 

Sv^  Gentlemen  have  inquired,  what  will  be  gained  by  the  eonlein- 
plated  war  ?  I  ask,  in  turi},  what  will  you  not  lose  by  your  mongrel 
st^te  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  ?  Do  you  expect  to  gain  any  flJng 
in  a  pecuniary  view  ?  No,  sir. yvLook  at  your  treasury  reports. 
We  now  receive  only  six  millions  of  revenue  annually;  and  this 
amount  must  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rigoraus 
execution  of  the  orders  in  council  shall  increase.  Before  these  Olden 
existed,  wc  received  sixteen  millions.  We  lose,  then,  to  the  amount 
of  ten  millions  of  revenue  ix;r  annum  by  our  present  peace./ A  war 
would  probably  produce  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  oouncil ;  and  our 
revenue  would'  be  restored ;  our  commerce  would  flouriidi ;  our 
wealth  and  prosperity  would  advance.  But  certain  gentlemen  tdl 
us  to  repeal  the  non-importation,  and  then  we  shall  have  oommeite 
and  n^venuj.  Admit  that  wo  could  bo  guilty  of  so  gross  an  act  of 
perfidy,  after  we  have  voluntarily  pledged  our  faith  to  that  power 
which  should  revoke  its  hostile  edicts,  to  enforce  against  its  enemy 
this  non-importation ;  admit  this  ;  repeal  your  laws  ;  and  what  will 
l>e  the  consequence  ?  Wo  shall  present  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
an  import  w  ithout  an  export  trade.  We  should  become  hankmpt,  if 
we  should  thus  carry  on  a  trade.. ^  Where  would  our  prodnoe  find 
vent  ?  Under  the  British  orders,  wc  cannot  send  it  to  the  markets  of 
continental  Europe.  Will  Great  Britain  take  our  exports  P  She  has 
no  market  for  them  ;  her  people  can  find  use  for  only  a  small  portion 
of  them.  By  a  continuance  of  this  peace,  then,  we  shall  lose  our 
commerce,  our  character,  and  a  nation's  best  attrihute,  ohr  honor* 
A  war  will  give  us  commerce  and  character  ;  and  we  shall  enjoy  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having  discharged  our  highest  duty  to 
country-.  ./K        ,\ 
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But  England,  it  seems,  is  fighting  the  battles  of  mankind  ;  and 
are  asked,  shall  we  weaken  her  m^nanimous  efibrts }     For  argu- 
ment^ jiake,  let  us  ooncede  the  fact,  that  the  French  Empernr  li 
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•iBg  at  uniT^rsal  empire ;  can  Great  Britain  challenge  our  sympathiM, 
^rhen,  instead  of  putting  forth  her  arms  to  protect  the. world,  she  has 
converted  the  war  into  a  means  of  self-aggrandizement ;  when,  under 
pretence  of  defending  them,  she  has  destroyed  the  commerce  and 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  every  nation ;  when  she  has  attempted  to 
annihilate  every  vestige  of  the  public  maritime  code  of  which  she 
professes  to  be  the  champion  ?  Shall  we  bear  the  cufis  and  scoffs  of 
British  arrogance,  because  we  may  entertain  chimorical  fears  of 
i>Vench  subjugation  ?  Shall  we  swallow  the  potion  of  British  poison, 
lest  wc  may  be  presented  with  the  imperial  dose  ?  .-Vre  we  called 
upon  to  bow  to  the  mandates  of  royal  insolence,  as  a  preparation  to 
contend  against  Gallic  usurpation  ?  Who  ever  learned  in  the  school 
of  base  submission,  the  lessons  of  noble  freedom,  and  courage,  and 
independence  ?  Look  at  Spain.  Did  she  secure  her  independence 
by  submitting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  dictates  of  imperial  usurpa- 
tions ?  No,  sir.  If  she  had  resisted  the  first  intrusion  into  her  coun- 
cils, her  monarch  would  not  at  this  time  be  a  miserable  victim  in  the 
dungeons  of  Marseilles.  Wc  cannot  secure  our  independence  of  one 
power,  by  a  dastardly  submission  to  the  will  of  another.  But  look 
at  our  own  history.  Our  ance§loi*s  of  the  Revolution  resisted  the  first 
encroachments  ol  British  tyranny.  They  foresaw  tliat  by  submilling 
to  pay  an  illegal  tax,  contemptible  as  that  was  in  itself,  their  liber- 
ties would  ultimately  l>e  subverted.  Consider  the  progress  of  the 
present  disputes  with  England.  For  what  were  we  contending  the 
other  day  ^  For  the  indirect  colonial  caiTying  trade.  That  lias  van- 
ished. For  what  are  we  now  deliberating  ?  For  the  direct  export 
and  import  trade  ;  the  trade  in  our  own  cotton,  and  tolwcco,  and  fish. 
Give  this  up,  and  to-morrow  we  must  take  up  arms  for  our  right  to 
pass  fixim  New  York  to  New  Orleans ;  from  the  upper  country  on 
James  River  to  Richmond.  Sir,  when  did  submission  to  one  w  rong 
induce  an  adversary  to  cease  his  encroachments  on  the  party  suhmit- 
ting?  Butwc  are  told  that  we  ought  only  to  go  to  w.nr  when  our 
territory  is  invaded  How  much  better  than  invasion  is  the  block- 
ing of  our  very  ports  and  haitors ;  insulting  our  towns  ;  plundering 
our  merchants,  and  scouring  our  coasts  ?  If  our  fields  are  .«^urron  n rleii , 
are  they  in  a  better  condition  than  if  invaded  ?  When  th*  murd-'rer 
J8  at  our  doors,  shall  we  meanly  skulk  to  our  cells }  Or  ^hal!  \\i' 
boldly  oppose  him  at  his  entrance  ^ 

^    i  eoaU  wish  the  past  were  boned  in  ohltfion/   But  we  caiinot 
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shut  our  eyes-  The  QtbtT  day,  the  preluDcc  foe  the  oriitra  ui  coubcU 
WES  retuliatiou  for  lUe  Krench  edicts.  The  existence  of  these  edicts 
was  made  the  ground  of  Sir  William  Scott,  I'or  thr  coiidemnatioi)  of 
the  Fox  aud  others.  It  will  be  recoUycU-d  tlint  Sir  William  bad 
delayed  his  sentence  in  the  celebrated  cnae,  timt  proof  of  the  repdaJ 
of  the  French  decrees  might  be  produced.  They  were  produced. 
Nevertheless  the  condemoation  took  place.  Bat  the  pleH  of  retBUar 
tiun  liu  giveii  way  to  other  pretexts  und  other  claims.  To  U|e 
usloniahnient  of  all  mankind,  the  British  envoy  has  demanded  U  b 
prehmiiinry  lothetevocationof  the  orders  in  council,  that  the  United- 
States  shall  cause  the  contlneulal  ports  to  be  o|)ened  lorUie  admis- 
sion of  British  manufactures !  We  are  required  to  compel  France 
to  repeal  her  mujtidpol  code  itself!  Sir,  these  are  some  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  British  hostility  towards  our  commerce.  She  MckenB  st 
our  prosperity  ;  she  is  jeeJous  of  us  ;  she  dreads  our  rivalship  on  the  . 
ocean.  If  you  doubt  this,  look  at  our  trade  id  1806.  Our  trade 
with  Kngland  was  twelve  or  thirteen  niillions  in  her  favor.  We 
bought  fifty  millions  worth  of  her  niaaufactuces,  and  bupplied  the 
raw  materials  for  those  very  raauufactures.  We  furnished  her  with 
the  necessaries  uf  life,  and  in  exchange,  accepted  her  luxu^- 
Hov  was  oLU"  ti'ade  with  France  and  Holland  ?  Our  exports  to  tnth 
these  countries  amounted  to  eighteen  miUiuns,  our  imports  to  twenty- 
five  millions.  Considering  the  superiority  in  trade  with  us,  which 
Great  Britain  enjoyed  over  her  rival,  would  slie  have  relinquished 
that  superiority,  would  she  have  given  up  her  profitable  trade,  for  the 
single  purpose  of  humbling  that  of  her  ant^onjst  f  Would  she  have 
hazarded  the  evils  of  a  war  with  this  country  for  this  object?  No, 
sir,  ahe  sees  in  our  numberless  ships,  whoso  sails  spread  upon  erery 
sea^  she  perceives  in  our  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gallatd  tais, 
the  seeds  of  a  naval  force,  which  in  thirty  years,  will  rival  her  on 
her  own  element.  She  therefore  commences  the  odious  system  of 
impressment,  of  which  no  language  can  paint  my  indignant  execrs 
lion  ;  she  dares  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  personal  freedom  ol 
^our  mariners.  She  aims  at  depressing  our  commerce,  which  sho 
foresees  will  induce  our  seamen  to  enter  her  service,  will  impdr  the 
means  of  cherishing  our  navy,  of  protecting  and  extending  our  com' 
merce,  and  will  at  the  same  time  raise  her  own  power. 

Sir,  we  are  told  this  government  is  not  calculated  to  stand  the 
shock  o£  war ;  that  gentlemen  will  lose  llieir  seats  in  this  and  ths 
other  Uouse  i  that  our  benchea  will  be  filled  by  other  men,  who  aftor 
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we  have  carried  on  the  war,  will  make  for  us  an  ignominious  peace* 
I  cannot  beliere  that  to  retain  their  seats  is  the  extent  of  the  ami^r 
pairia  of  gentlemen  in  this  House.    Can  we  let  our  braye  coun* 
trymen,  a  Dariess  and  his  associates  in  arms,  perish  in  manfully 
fighting  our  battles,  while  we  meanly  cling  to  our  places  ?    But  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  nation  will  be  ungrateful.    I  am  con^\ 
▼inced  that  when  they  know  that  their  government  has  been  strictly  j 
impartial  towards  the  belligerents — for  surely  no  gentleman  in  this 
House  can  be  so  base  as  to  ascribe  partiality  or  other  improper  mo-  ; 
tiTes  to  us — ^when  they  perceive  the  sincere  and  persevering  exer- 
tions of  their  government  to  preserve  peace ;  they  will  continue  to 
adhere  to  it,  even  in  an  unsuccessful  war  to  defend  their  rights, 
to  assert  their  honor,  the  dignify  and  independence  of  the  country 
But  my  ideas  of  duty  are  such,  that  when  my  rights  are  invaded,  I 
must  advance  to  their  defence,  let  what  may  be  the  consequence ; 
0ven  if  death  itself  were  to  be  my  certain  fieite. 


/ 
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I  must  apologize  for  having  trespassed  so  long  upon  the  patienee 
of  the  Ck>mmittee.  I  trust  that  I  have  fully  established  these  three 
positions :  that  the  quantum  of  the  force  proposed  by  the  bill  is  not 
too  gftat — that  its  nature  is  such  as  the  contemplated  war  calls  for ; 
and  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  justified  by  every  ccKisideralion  of 
justice,  of  interest,  of  honor,  and  love  of  country.  Unless  the  object 
is  attained  by  peaceful  means,  I  hope  that  war  will  bo  waged  befcte 
the  dose  of  the  session. 
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ON  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  NAVY. 
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LA  Bux  proTidiog  foi  the  geueiml  lepair  andjnfieaae  of  U19  Navy,  te 
.  of  tiinber,  ordnance,  stores,  %ce.  fee.,  in  ^ew  of  the  approaching  ctBigon  .w^ 
Great  Britain,  having  beem  reported  to  the  House,  and  the  secdon  proofing  fi* 
new  iiigatea,  l«ia,viBg  a  blank  for  the  numbe:,  Mr.  Cbbtss  of  8.  C  BKHved  to  M 
the  blank  whh  fen.  Mr.  Rbka  of  Tenn.  mov^  to  atfike  thia  seetioa  o«|  iif..|hi 
Bin.  The  motion  to  strike  out  was  a^ocAted  by  Messrs.  Rbea,  (mover,)  Sviui 
of  Pa.,  BLACKI.XIWB  of  N.  C,  and  Boid  of  N.  J.,  and  opposed  by  Measn.  (^uvas, 
fMpmmM  of  Va.,  Ci;.ay  of  Ky.,  and  Mitcbhi.  of  N.  Y.,  and  was  njaeted  kj  m  fHi 
«  03  to  47.    Mr.  Clat  spoke  as  foU^jn*.] 

Ab  I  do  not  pnecisely  agree  in  opinicn  with  any  gentlenutt  wj|0 
has  gpoken,  I  shall  tSke  the  liberty  of  detaining  the  committee  ajcpir 
momentSy  while  I  offer  to  their  attention  some  obgerrationn.  I  am 
h^^y  gratified  with  the  temper  aod  ability  with  which  the  diaeiMgm 
has  hitherto  been  conducted.  It  is  honorable  to  the  Honaei  luodyl 
trust,  will  continue  to  be  manifested  on  many  future  occasions. 


On  this  interesting  topic  a  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  almott 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  government.  On  the  one 
handy  there  appear  to  me  to  have  been  attempts  made  to  precipitate 
the  nation  into  all  the  evils  of  naval  extravagance,  which  have  been 
productive  of  so  much  mischief  in  other  countries ;  and  on  the  other, 
strongly  feeling  this  mischief,  there  has  existed  an  unreasonable 
judice  against  providing  such  a  competent  naval  protection  ibr 
eonmiercial  and  maritime  rights  as  is  denoanded  by  their  importaiMey 
and  as  the  increased  resources  of  the  country  amply  justify. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  invited  to  this  subject  by  ihm 
President,  in  his  Message  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  In- 
deed, had  it  been  wholly  neglected  by  the  Qiief  Magistrate,  fiomtibi 
«Aieal  situation  of  the  cow^i  and  the  Mtnre  of  the  ri|^ts  psopoati 
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to  b«  rindkaledy  it  must  hare  pressed  itself  upon  oar  attention.  But 
the  President  in  his  message  observes :  <<  Your  attention  will,  of 
course,  be  drawn  to  such  provisions  on  the  subject  of  our  naval  force 
as  may  be  required  for  the  service  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  I 
submit  to  Congress  the  seasonableness  also  of  an  authority  to  augment 
the  stock  of  such  materials  as  are  imperishable  in  their  nature,  or  may 
not  at  once  be  attainable."  The  President,  by  this  recommendation, 
clearly  intimates  an  opinion  that  the  naval  force  of  this  country  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  effect ;  and  the  propriety  of  laying  up  imperishable 
materials  wad  no  doubt  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  making  additions 
to  the  navy,  as  convenience  and  exigences  might  direct. 

It  aji^ars  a  little  extraoidinary,  that  so  much  unreasonable  jeal- 
ousy should  exist  against  the  naval  establishment.  If  we  look  back 
to  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  found  that 
no  such  jealousy  was  tlien  excited.  In  placing  the  physical  force  of 
the  nation  at  the  disposal  of  Congress,  the  convention  manifested 
much  greater  apprehension  of  abuse  in  the  power  given  to  raise  ar- 
mies than  in  that  to  provide  a  navy.  In  reference  to  the  navy,  Con- 
gress is  put  under  no  restrictions ;  but  with  respect  to  the  army — ^that 
description  of  force  which  has  been  so  often  employed  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  mankind — they  are  subjected  to  limitations  designed  to 
-prevent  the  abuse  of  tlils  dangerous  power.  But  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  detain  the  committee  by  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  util- 
ity and  safety  of  these  two  kinds  of  ibrce.  I  wish,  however,  to  be 
indulged  in  saying,  that  I  think  gentlemen  have  wholly  failed  in  main- 
taining the  position  they  assumed,  that  the  fall  of  maritime  powers 
k  attributable  to  their  navies.  They  have  told  us,  indeed,  that  Car- 
thage, Genoa,  Venice,  and  other  nations,  had  navies,  and  notwith- 
standing were  finally  destroyed.  But  have  they  shown  by  a  train  of 
argument,  that  their  overthrow  was,  in  any  degree,  attributable  to 
their  maritime  greatness  ?  Have  they  attempted  even  to  show,  that 
there  exists  in  the  nature  of  this  power  a  necessary  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  nation  using  it  ?  Assertion  is  substituted  £ot  argument ; 
inSsrences  not  authorized  by  historical  fiE^cts  are  arbitrarily  drawn ; 
things  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other  are  associated  together — 
M  veiy  logical  mode  of  reasonif^,  it  must  be  admitted !  In  the  same 
way  I  could  demonstrate  how  idle  and  absurd  our  attachments  ara  to 
(fceedom  itself.  I  might  say,for  examj^e,  that  Grreeco  and  Rome  had 
ioniBS  oC  free  gDverwiNi^  vfid  t)iat  they  no  longer  exist ;  and,.dfldu- 
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cing  their  &11  from  their  devotion  to  liberty,  the  coDclosion  jn  tdswot  of 
despotism  vould  very  satisfactorily  follow !  I  demand  what  there  is 
in  the  nature  and  construction  of  maritime  power  to  excite  the  fran 
that  have  been  indulged  r  Do  gentlemen  really  apprehend  that  a 
body  of  seamen  will  abandon  their  proper  element,  and,  phciqg 
themselves  under  an  aspiring  chief,  will  erect  a  throne  to  his  ambi* 
tion  ?  Will  they  deign  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  history,  and  learn 
how  chimerical  arc  their  apprehensions  P 

But  tlie  source  of  alarm  \»  in  ourselves.  €rentlemen  fear  that  if 
we  provide  a  marine  it  will  produce  collisions  with  foreign  naiioDS— 
plunge  us  into  war,  and  ultimately  overturn  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  foreign  collision,  you  had  better 
abandon  the  ocean ;  surrender  all  your  comnr^rce  ;  give  np  all  jont 
prosperity.  It  is  the  thing  protected,  not  the  instrumeni  cf  ncoteo- 
tion,  that  involves  you  in  war.  Commerce  engenders  collisioni  ool- 
lision  war,  and  war,  the  argument  supposes,  leads  to  despotiim. 
Would  the  counsels  of  that  statesman  be  deemed  wise  who  would 
recommend  that  the  nation  should  be  unarmed — ^that  the  art  of  war, 
the  martial  spirit,  and  martial  exorcises,  should  be  prohibited — who 
should  declare,  in  the  language  of  Othello,  that  the  nation  must  bid 
<<  farewell  to  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit-etir- 
ring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  and  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  drcnm- 
stance  of  glorious  war" — and  that  the  grc  at  body  of  the  people  should 
be  taught  that  the  national  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  perpetoal 
peace  alone  ?  No,  sir.  And  yet  every  argument  in  favor  of  a  power 
of  protection  on  land  applies,  in  some  degree,  to  a  power  of  protec- 
tion on  the  sea.  Undoubtedly  a  commerce  void  of  naval  protection 
is  more  exposed  to  rapacity  than  a  guarded  commerce ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  invite  the  continuance  of  the  old,  or  the  enactment  of  new 
edicts,  let  us  refrain  from  all  exertion  upon  that  element  where  we 
must  operate,  and  where,  in  the  end,  they  must  be  resisted. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be  alarmed  by  thoae  appit- 
hensions  of  maritime  power  which  appear  to  agitata  other  gentle- 
men. In  the  nature  of  our  government  I  behold  abundant  aeciaity 
against  abuse.  I  would  be  unwilling  to  tax  the  land  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  sea,  and  am  for  drawing  frx>m  the  sea  itself  the  le- 
sources  with  which  its  violated  freedom  should  at  all  timea  bo  rindl- 
caled.    Whilst  this  principle  is  adhered  to,  there  will  be  no  dstfigei 
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of  nining  into  the  folly  and  extravagance  which  so  much  alann  geatle- 
men ;  and  whenever  it  is  abandoned — ^whenever  Congress  s^ll  lay 
burdensome  taxes  to  augment  the  navy  beyond  what  may  be  authori- 
sed by  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  demanded  by  the  exigences  pf 
the  country,  the  people  will  interpose,  and,  removing  their  unworthy 
lepresentatives,  apply  the  appropriate  corrective.  For  these  reasons 
I  can  see  no  just  ground  of  dread  in  the  nature  of  naval  power.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  free  from  the  evils  attendant  upon  standing  armies. 
And  the  genius  of  our  institutions — the  great  representative  princi- 
ple, in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  which  we  are  so  eminently  distin- 
guished, afibrds  the  best  guarantee  against  the  ambition  and  wasteful 
extravagance  of  government.  What  maritime  strength  is  it  expe- 
dient to  provide  for  the  United  States  }  In  considering  this  subject, 
three  difierent  degrees  of  naval  power  present  themselves.  In  the 
first  place,  such  a  force  as  would  be  capable  of  contending  with  that 
which  any  other  nation  is  able  to  bring  on  the  ocean — a  force  that, 
boldly  scourii^  every  sea,  would  challenge;  to  combat  the  fleets  of 
other  powers,  however  great.  I  admit  it  is  impossible  at  this  time, 
perhaps  it  never  will  be  desirable,  for  this  country  to  establish  so  ex- 
tensive a  navy.  Indeed,  I  should  consider  it  as  madness  in  the  ejc- 
trome  in  this  government  to  attempt  to  provide  a  navy  able  to  cope 
with  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  where.vcr  they  might  be  met 

The  next  species  of  naval  power  to  which  I  will  advert,  is  that 
which,  without  adventuring  into  distant  seas,  and  keeping  generally 
in  our  own  harbors,  and  on  our  coasts,  would  be  competent  to  beat  ofl' 
any  squadron  which  might  ho,  attompte<l  to  be  permanently  stationed 
in  our  waters.  My  friends  from  South  Carolina  (Messrs.  Cheves 
and  Lowndes)  have  satisfactorily  shown  that,  to  eflect  this  object,  a 
force  equivalent  only  to  one-tliird  of  that  which  tlic  maintenance  of 
such  a  squadron  must  require,  would  be  sufficient — that  if,  for  exam- 
ple, England  should  determine  to  station  permanently  upon  our  coast 
a  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  it  would  require  for  this  ser- 
Tioe  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line,  one-third  in  port  repairing,  one-third 
on  the  passage,  and  one-third  on  the  station.  But  that  is  a  force 
wUch  it  has  been  shown  that  even  England,  with  her  boasted  navy, 
could  not  spare  for  the  American  service,  whilst  she  is  engaged  in  the 
present  contest.  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  force  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, that  is,  twelve  ships  of  the  lino,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  frigates, 
ptOTided  for  the  United  States ;  but  I  admit  that  it  is  unattainmble  in 
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the  pratent  ntnaUon  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  I  contfi,liBfir» 
oyer,  that  it  is  such  a  force  as  Congress  ought  to  set  about  pfmtdii^i 
and  I  hope  in  less  than  ten  years  to  sec  it  actually  established.  I  an 
far  from  sorFcying  the  rast  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
despond ini^  eye  with  which  other  gentlemen  behold  it.  I  cannot  al- 
low n\ys4*lf  to  be  discouraged  at  a  prospect  of  even  her  thousand 
ships.  This  country  only  requires  resolution,  and  a  proper  exertioD 
of  its  immense  resources,  to  command  respect,  and  to  vindicate  eveiy 
rssential  right.  When  wc  consider  our  remoteness  from  Europe,  the 
expcnso,  difficulty,  and  perils  to  which  any  squadron  would  be  exposed 
while  stationed  oiT  our  coasts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  to 
which  I  luLve  referred  would  ensure  the*,  command  of  our  own  seas. 
Such  a  force  would  a^'ail  itself  of  our  extensive  sea-board  and  nu- 
merous harbors,  everywhere  affording  asylums,  to  which  itcould  safely 
retire  from  n  superior  fleet,  or  from  which  it  could  issue  for  the  pur- 
)Hise  of  annoyance.  To  the  opinion  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  McKee,^ 
who  a})pears  to  think  tliat  it  is  vain  for  us  to  make  any  struggle  on 
the  ocean,  I  would  oppose  the  sentiments  of  his  distinguished  con- 
nexion, the  heroic  Daviess,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Ti 


[Hcrr  Mr.  C.  r<*ad  cfit&in  pans  of  a  work  i»Tittcn  by  Col.  DaviesB,  in  whieh  tfa» 
author  MSrmpit  to  «ho\v.  thai,  af  the  ai;!:rewio:ui  upon  our  commrrce  were  not  com- 
iTUttcd  by  tWi:^  but  by  sioirlr  v^sfc!?,  ihey  cnuM  in  the  same  manarr  be  bert 
rrtahatK'd  :  :hat  dir  ior«.*^  of  alwni  twenty  or  ihiriy  fri^am  would  be  ripaMr  of  in- 
tlictim;  gnrat  ii^ury  oa  HnJslUii  comxxuTK  by  pirkic^  up  strassien,  calliag  off  eea- 
\oy»,  and  Kain;(  upon  every  itiommt  ofi^spinuieef  :  and  that  such  a  fofDe,  with  o« 
ira<por&f  am:  harboi*  well  foriitied.  and  aided  by  priTatee:?,  would  be  mBy  fonni- 
dable.  f.nl  wcild  annoy  tne  lthi»h  navy  and  coiuKeTcr,  jatt  a»the  FYrach  were  a^ 
Miled  m  TdO  p!,  the  IVndan  ani:y  in  Scyihia.and  the  Roman  army  in  Farihia.] 

The  thii\l  deikrription  of  force,  wcr.hy  of  consideration,  is  that 
which  would  K*  able  to  prevent  any  sj!^g'r»  vessel,  of  whatever  metal, 
frcmi  endai^i^^ring  our  whoV  coasting  tnule,  blocking  up  our  barbon, 
and  laying  under  contribution  our  cities — a  force  competent  to  punisli 
the  iwMlence  of  the  commander  of  any  sin£:)e  ship,  and  to  preserve  in 
our  own  jurisdiction  the  invioiabilizy  of  our  peace  and  our  laws  A 
foite  of  this  kind  is  entiivly  within  the  compass  of  our  meaas,  at  thk 
time.  Is  th^re  a  nrAectinc  man  in  the  nation  who  would  not  diai^ 
OiMiprtt  with  a  culpable  ce^ecx  of  iis  cuty.  if.  for  the  wmet  of  racb 
a  farce,  a  sii^rV^  ship  were  t."*  Nvnhari  oae  of  o^iir  ciM* '  Would  not 
every  hoiK>rab3c  member  oj  the  Corr.n».it!iv  :n3ict  oz  iursseff  the  bft- 
tei«M  nrpiVNachoK  iu  by  fiuli^  to  make  an  incMssderaMe  addicim  to 
c«r  Uttle  fialMi  Mvy,  a  single  BhidA  vc9i«l  dw^  place  Ncv 
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vtader  contribution !  Ye»y  sir,  when  the  city  is  in  flaines,  its  wretched, 
inhabitants  begin  to  repent  of  their  neglect,  in  not  providing  enginoi' 
ani  water  bqckets.  If  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  wolves  of  the 
forest,  shall  we  put  up  with  the  barking  impudence  of  every  petty 
cur  that  trips  across  our  way  ?  Because  we  cannot  guard  against 
every  possible  danger,  shall  we  provide  against  none  ?  I  hope  not* 
I  hardly  expected  that  the  instructing  but  humiliating  lesson  was  so 
soon  to  be  forgotten  which  was  taught  us  in  the  murder  of  Piero&— 
the  attack  ru  the  Chesapeake — and  the  insult  offered  in  the  veiy 
harbor  of  Charleston,  which  the  brave  old  fellow  who  commanded 
the  fort  in  vain  endeavored  to  chastise.  It  is  a  rule  with  me,  whei^ 
acting  either  in  a  public  or  private  character,  to  attempt  nothing 
more  than  what  there  exists  a  prospect  of  accomplishing.  I  am 
therefore  not  in  favor  of  entering  into  any  mad  projects  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  for  deliberately  and  resolutely  pursuing  what  I  believe  to  bia 
within  the  power  of  the  government.  Gentlemen  refer  to  the  period 
of  1798,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the 
opposition  at  that  time.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that 
opposition.  The  naval  schemes  of  that  day  were  premature,  not 
warranted  by  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  were  contemplated 
for  an  unnecessary  war  into  which  the  nation  was  about  to  be  plunged 
I  have  always  admired  and  approved  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
that  opposition  was  conducted  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  neiw  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury.  But  the  state  of  things  is  totally  altered. 
What  waa  folly  in  1798  may  be  wisdom  now.  At  that  time  we  had 
a  revenue  only  of  about  six  millions.  Our  revenue  now,  upon  a 
supposition  that  commerce  b  restored,  is  about  sixteen  millions 
The  population  of  the  country  too  is  greatly  increased,  nearly  douUedy 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  perhaps  tripled.  Whilst  our  ability 
to  construct  a  navy  is  thus  enhanced,  the  necessary  maritime  protec 
tion  is  proportionably  augmented.  Independent  of  the  extension  of 
our  commerce,  since  the  year  1798  we  have  had  an  addition  of  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  to  our  coast,  from  the  bay  of  Perdido  to  the 
nKRith  of  the  Sabine — a  weak  and  defenceless  accession,  requiring, 
0iore  than  any  other  part  of  our  maritime  frontier,  the  protecting  arm 
of  government. 

The  groundless  imputation,  that  those  who  are  friendly  to  a  navy 
are  espousing  a  principle  inimical  to  freedom,  shall  not  terrify  me.  I 
am  not  aahamed  when  in  such  company  as  the  ilhistrious  author  of  Ae 
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Notes  on  Virginm,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  navy,  eontaiiwd 
in  that  wwk,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  my  own.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  nary  ia  no  longer  open  to  controversy.  It  was  decided 
when  Mr.  Jeffenon  cannc  into  power.  With  all  the  pn'judices  against 
a  navy  which  iire  alleged  by  some  to  have  been  then  brought  into 
the  administration — with  many  honest  prejudices,  I  admit — the  rash 
attempt  was  not  made  to  destroy  the  establishment.  It  was  reduced 
to  only  what  was  supposed  to  be  within  the  financial  capacity  of  the 
countiy.  If,  ten  years  ago,  when  all  those  prejudices  were  to  be 
combated,  even  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  deemed  proper,  by  the  then 
administration,  to  retain  in  service  ten  frigates,  I  put  it  to  the  candor 
of  gentlemen  to  say,  if  now,  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  and 
taking  into  view  tlie  actual  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  our  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  ought  not  to  add  to  the 
establishment. 

I  have  hitherto  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  exposed  situa&n 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Atlantic  frontier.  Whilst  I  feel  the  deepest 
solicitude  for  the  safety  of  New  York,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast, 
I  would  be  pardoned  by  the  Committee  for  referring  to  the  interests 
of  that  section  of  the  Union  from  which  I  come.  If  there  be  a  point 
more  than  any  other  in  the  United  States  demanding  the  aid  of  naval 
protnetion,  that  point  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mi.ssissippi.  What  is  the 
population  of  the  Western  country,  dependant  on  this  single  outlet  for 
its  surplus  productions  ?  Kentucky,  according  to  the  last  enumera- 
tion, has  40.5,511,  Tei'.nesw'i!  201,727,  and  Ohio  230,760.  And 
when  the  populatiim  of  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva^ 
nin,  and  the  territories  which  are  drainod  by  the  !Mississip])i  or  its 
waters,  is  added,  it  will  form  an  smrgrri^ato  equal  to  about  one>fifth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  resting  all  their  commer- 
cial hopes  upon  this  Folitary  vent !  The  bulky  articles  of  which 
their  surplus  productions  consist,  ran  Im^  trans|x?rted  no  other  way. 
They  will  not  bear  thr>  expense*  of  a  carriage  up  the  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  across  the  mountains  ;  and  the  circuitous  vovas:e  of  the 
lakes  is  out  of  the  question.  Whilst  most  other  States  have  the 
option  of  nuiTioroiJ:?  outlt^ts,  so  tliat  if  one  Iw^  closetl  resort  can  be  had 
to  others,  this  vast  populjition  has  no  aliernative.  Close  the*  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  and  their  export  trade  is  annihilate<1.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  Western  friends,  especially  my  worthy  Kentucky 
friends  (from  whom  i  feel  myself  with  regret  constrained  to  difier  on 
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Ihis  occasion)  to  the  state  of  the  public  feeling  in  that  quarter,  whilst 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  withheld  by  Spain ;  and  to  the 
still  more  recent  period  when  the  right  of  depot  was  violated.     The 
whole  country  was  in  commotioD,  and,  at  the  nod  of  government, 
would  have  £edlen  on  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans,  and  punished 
the  treachery  of  a  perfidious  government.     Abandon  all  idea  of  pro- 
^^^^^9  ^y  maritime  force,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we 
diall  have  the  recurrence  of  many  similar  scenes.     We  shall  hold  the 
inestimable  right  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  by  the  most  preca- 
ficras  tenure.     The  whole  conmierce  of  the  MississippiT-a  commerce 
thftt  is  destined  to  be  the  richest  that  was  ever  borne  by  a  single 
«tream^ — is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  ship  lying  off  the  Balize  ' 
Again  :  the  convulsions  of  the  new  world,  still  more  perhaps  than 
those  of  Europe,  challenge  our  attention.     Whether  the  ancient 
•dynasty  of  Spain  is  still  to  be  upheld  or  subverted,  is  extremely  un- 
certain, if  the  bonds  connecting  the  parent  country  with  her  colonies 
are  not  for  ever  broken.     What  is  to  become  of  Cuba  r    Will  it  as- 
sert independence,  or  remain  the  province  of  some  European  power  ? 
In  either  case  the  whole  trade  of  the  western  country,  which  must 
pass  almost  within  gun-shot  of  the  Moro  Castle,  is  exposed  to  dan- 
ger.    It  is  not,  howeyer,  Cuba  that  I  fear.     I  wish  her  independent. 
But  suppose  England  gets  possession  of  that  valuable  island.     With 
Cuba  on  the  south  and  Halifax  on  the  north — and  the  consequent 
means  of  favoring  or  annoying  commerce  of  particular  sections  of  the 
eountry — I  ask  if  the  most  sanguine  amongst  us  would  not  tremble 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Union  ?    If,  along  with  Cuba,  Great  Britain 
should  acquire  East  Florida,  she  will  have  the  absolute  command  of 
die  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Can  gentlemen,  particularly  gentlemen  from 
the  Western  country,  contemplate  such  possible,  nay,  probable  events, 
without  desiring  to  see  at  least  the  conunencement  of  such  a  naval 
establishpent  as  would  effectually  protect  the  Mississippi  ?    I  en- 
treat them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  defenceless  situation  of  the 
Orleans  Territory,  and  to  the  nature  of  its  population.     It  is  known 
that  whilst  under  the  Spanish  government  they  experienced  the 
benefit  of  naval  security.     Satisfy  them  that  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States  they  will  enjoy  less  protection,  and  you  disclose 
the  most  fatal  secret. 

The  general  government  receives  annually  for  the  public  landsy 
abomt  $600,000.    One  of  the  sooroes  whence  the  Western  people 
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raise  this  sum^  is  ike  exportation  of  the  surplus  productions  of  thaC 
eoontry.  Shut  up  the  Mississippi,  and  this  source  is  in  a  great  meai* 
ore  dried  up.  But  suppose  this  goyemment  to  look  upon  the  ocdit-' 
sion  of  the  Mississippi  without  making  an  effort  on  that  element^ 
where  alone  it  could  be  made  successfully,  to  remove  the  blockading 
force,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  vigorously  pressing  payment  for  the 
public  lands ;  I  shudder  at  the  consequences.  Deepnrooted  as  I  know 
the  a&ctions  of  the  western  people  to  be  to  the  Union,  (and  I  will 
not  admit  their  patriotism  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  quarter  of  the 
country,)  if  such  a  state  of  things  were  to  last  any  considerable  tinie^ 
I  should  seriously  apprehend  a  withdrawal  of  their  confidence.  Nor,. 
sir,  could  we  derive  any  apology  for  the  failure  to  afford  this  prote&-' 
tion  from  the  want  of  the  materials  for  naval  architecture.  On  thft 
contrary,  all  the  articles  entering  into  the  construction  of  a  navy — 
iron,  hemp,  timber,  pitch,  abound  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Kentucky  alone,  I  have  no  doubt,  rskird 
nemp  enough  the  last  year  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the  Unitad 
States. 

If,  as  I  conceive,  gentlemen  have  been  unsuccessful  in  showing  that 
the  downfall  of  maritime  nations  is  ascribable  to  their  navies,  they 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  showing,  by  the  instances  to  which  thej 
have  referred,  that  without  a  marine,  no  foreign  commerce  could  ent 
to  any  extent.  It  is  the  appropriate,  the  natural  (if  the  term  may  be 
allowed)  connexion  of  foreign  commerce.  The  shepherd  and  hia 
faithful  dog  are  not  more  necessary  to  guard  the  flock  that  browir 
and  gambol  on  the  neighboring  mountain.  I  consider  the  prosper!^ 
of  foreign  conmierce  indissolubly  allied  to  marine  power.  Neglect  ta 
provide  the  one  and  you  must  abandon  the  other.  Suppose  the  ex- 
pected war  "^ith  England  is  commenced,  you  enter  and  subjugate 
Canada,  and  she  still  refuses  to  do  you  justice — what  other  possible 
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mode  will  remain  to  operate  on  the  enemy  but  upon  that  element 
where  alone  you  can  then  come  in  contact  with  him  ?  And  if  yon 
do  not  prepare  to  protect  there  your  own  commerce,  and  to  assail  his, 
will  Yie  not  sweep  from  the  ocean  every  vessel  bearing  your  flag,  and 
destroy  «ven  the  coasting  trade  ?  But  from  the  arguments  of  gentle- 
men, it  wojld  seem  to  be  questioned  if  foreign  commerce  is  wcMrth 
the  kind  of  protection  insisted  upon.  What  is  this  foreign  commerce, 
that  has  suddenly  become  so  inconsiderable  ?  It  has,  with  very  trifling 
aid  from  other  sonrces,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  government  ever 
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since  the  adoption  of  ihe  present  constitution  ;  maintained  an  expen- 
sive and  succesB&l  war  wilh  the  Indiana ;  a  war  with  the  Barbtuy 
powers ;  a  quasi  war  with  France  ;  sustained  the  charges  of  suppress- 
ing  two  insurrections,  and  extinguishing  upwarda  of  forty-six  millioita 
of  the  public  debt.  In  revenue  it  has,  since  the  year  1789,  yielded 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  mill  ions  of  dollars.  During  the  firstfbur 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  government,  the  reve- 
nue averaged  only  about  two  millions  annually ;  duiing  a  subsequent 
period  of  four  years,  it  rose  to  an  average  of  fifteen  millions  annually, 
or  become  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  fif)y  milliooaof 
dollars,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  annum.  And  if  oar 
commerce  is  re-established,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  nett  &  sum 
for  which  we  are  scarcely  furnished  wilh  figures  in  arithmetic.  Ta- 
king the  average  of  the  last  nine  years,  (comprehending,  of  course,  the 
season  of  the  embargo,)  our  exports  average  upwards  of  thirly-«even 
millions  of  dollars,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  more  than  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  at  six  per  centum  interest,  all  of  which 
must  be  lost  in  the  event  of  a  destruction  of  foreign  commerce.  Id 
the  abandonment  of  that  commerce  is  also  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
our  brave  tars,  who  have  engaged  in  the  pursuit  from  which  they  de- 
rive subsistence  and  support,  under  the  confidence  that  government 
would  afibrd  them  that  just  protection  which  is  due  to  all.  Ute^ 
will  be  driven  into  foreign  employment,  for  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
they  will  renounce  their  habits  of  life. 

The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  so  strongly  depicted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr-  Mitchell,)  is  diffused  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  a  passion  as  unconquerable  as  any  with  which  nature 
biB  endowed  us.  You  may  attempt  indeed  to  regulate,  but  you  can- 
not destroy  it.  It  exhibits  itself  as  well  on  the  waters  of  the 
-western  country  as  on  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have 
heard  of  a  vessel  built  at  Pittsburgh  having  crossed  the  Allanlic  and 
entering  a  European  port  (I  believe  that  of  Leghorn.)  The  master 
of  the  vessel  laid  his  papers  Iieforc  the  proper  custom  oHicer,  which, 
of  course,  stated  the  place  of  her  departure.  The  officer  boldly  de- 
nied the  existence  of  any  such  American  port  as  Pittsburgh,  and 
threatened  a  seizure  of  the  vessel  as  being  fiiroished  with  forged 
pi^rs.  The  affrighte<l  master  procured  a  map  of  the  United  Slates, 
and,  pointing  out  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  took  the  officer  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi — traced  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  more  than  ■ 
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tfaoosaiid  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  tfnd  condiKtiiig  him  still  i 
^MNUMod  miles  higher,  to  the  junction  of  the  AllegfaAOf  and  Modoo 
gabela — <^  There,"  he  exclaimed,  <^  stands  Pittsburg  fhe  pcMrt  fioa 
which  I  sailed !"  Thecustom4iouse  officer,  |Nrior  to  the  prodndioi 
of  this  evidence,  would  have  as  soon  believed  that  the  vessd  hai 
performed  a  voyage  from  the  moon. 

In  deliverii^  the  sentiments  which  I  have  expressed,  I  eoaaidf 
myself  as  conforming  to  a  sacred  constitutional  duty.  When  ll 
power  to  provide  a  navy  was  confided  to  Congress,  it  must  have  bee 
the  intention  of  the  convention  to  submit  only  to  the  discretion  of  tfai 
body  the  period  when  that  power  should  be  exercised.  That  pem 
has,  in  my  qpibion,  arrived,  at  least  for  making  a  respectable  h||hirft^y 
And  whilst  I  thus  discharge  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty,  I  deiiv 
great  pleasure  from  the  reflection  that  I  am  supporting  a 
<Hilated  to  impart  additional  strength  to  our  happy  Union, 
ivi  aie  the  interests  of  its  various  parts,  how  admirably  do  thsf  Im 
monize  and  blend  together !  We  have  only  to  make  a  proper  via  if 
the  bounties  spread  before  us,  to  render  us  prosperous  and  powwftL- 
Such  a  navy  as  I  have  contended  for,  will  form  a  new  bond  of  ooi 
nexion  between  the  States,  concentrating  their  hopes,  their  iuteresb 
anddinr  affisctioDs. 


ON  THE  NEW  ARMY  BILL. 

In  the  Houee  of  REFitEtENTATivEs,  Jahuart  8,  1813. 


[Wia  w  declared  ■giiost  Cteil  Bhuin  on  the  IBth  of  June.  1BI2,  ud  miliiiir 
opcnliona  commenced  on  our  Norlhem  &aauer,  wbioh  malted  at  fim  in  >  seriea 
of  unexpecled  and  disgraceful  diBaeleiE  lo  out  anna,  la  the  inidsl  of  these  reveciea 
the  election  of  Presideni  came  on,  and  the  nuppoitera  of  the  War  n»rrowly  eacaped 
being  defeated  b;  the  choice  of  Dx  Witt  Clikto*,  the  Peace  candidate,  over  Dia 
incnmbenl,  Sma  Mxjiitoii.  Congresi  having  tc-anembled,  the  majoiily  imme- 
diBleljF  anilied  iteclf  to  the  adoption  of  inea*un>  calcuUled  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  and  re'inviearale  ihr-  arms  of  the  country.  Firal  imang  (heae  waa  a  Bill  to 
lucrcaae  the  Army,  by  raiauig  twenty  additional  regiinetitB.  The  Bill  bcinjt  under 
difcnanon  in  Cominiltee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Clav  enfagod  in  the  debate,  addrew- 
ing  the  Mouse  *n  the  general  topica  involved,  and  the  nieiiis  of  the  War,  as  lbUo«» .] 

I  WAS  gratified  yesterday  by  the  recommitment  of  this  bill  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  from  two  considerations  ;  one, 
■ince  it  afforded  me  a  slight  relaxation  from  a  most  fatiguing  situation; 
and  the  other,  because  it  furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
aentii^  to  the  Committee  my  sentiments  upon  the  important  topicj 
'which  have  been  mingled  in  (he  debate.  I  regret,  however,  that  the 
necessity  under  M'hich  the  Chairman  had  been  placed  of  putting  the 
queftion,  precladed  the  opportunity  I  have  wished  to  enjoy,  of  ten- 
dering more  acceptable  to  the  Committee  any  thing  1  might  have  lO 
ofier  on  the  interesting  points  on  which  it  is  my  duty  to  touch.  Un- 
prepared, howerer,  as  1  am  to  speak  on  this  day,  of  which  I  am  the 
more  Bensihle,  from  the  ill  state  of  my  health,  I  will  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  for  a  few  moments. 

1  woe  a  little  astonishe<t,  I  confess,  when  1  found  this  hill  per- 
mitted to  pass  sitenlly  through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
not  selected,  until  the  moment  when  the  question  was  al>out  to 
be  put  for  its  third  reading,  as  the  subject  on  which  gentlemen  !n 
the  (^position  chose  to  lay  before  the  House  iheir   views  of  the 
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iBteraliog  attitude  in  which  the  nation  stands-  It  did  appear  to 
TOP,  that  the  Loan  bill,  which  will  soon  come  before  us,  would  hart 
afibrdedamuchmore  proper  occasion,  it  being  more  essential,  as  pro 
viding  the  ways  and  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the 
gentlemen  had  the  right  of  selection,  and  having  exercised  it, no  mat- 
ter how  improperly,  I  am  gratified,  whatever  I  may  think  of  the 
characterofsomepartof  the  debate,  at  the  latitude  in  which,  for  once, 
they  have  been  indulged.  1  claim  only,  in  return,  of  gentlemeu  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  of  the  Committee,  a  like  indulgence  in 
expressing  my  sentiments,  with  the  siime  unrestrained  freedom. 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  I  may  feel  myself  called  , 
upon  (o  make,  gentlemen  may  apprehend  that  they  assume  too  har^ 
an  aspect ;  but  I  have  only  now  to  say,  that  I  shall  speak  of  patties, 
measures,  and  things,  as  they  strike  my  moral  sense,  protestii^ 
against  the  imputation  of  any  intention,  on  my  part,  to  wound  ths 
feelings  of  any  gentleman. 

Considering  the  atualion  in  which  this  country  is  now  pUfirrf  i 
state  of  actual  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the 
Aarth — it  may  not  be  useless  to  take  a  view  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
various  parties  which  have  at  diflerenl  times  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  to  attend  to  the  manner  by  which  we  have  been  driven  &om  a 
peaceful  posture,  to  our  present  warlike  attitude.  Sue}  an  inquiry 
may  assist  in  guiding  us  to  that  result,  an  honorable  peace,  -which 
must  be  the  sincere  desire  of  every  friend  to  America.  The  course 
of  that  opposition,  by  which  the  administration  of  the  govenunent 
has  been  unremittingly  impeded  for  the  last  twelve  years,  )M  singu- 
lar, and,  I  believe,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  country-  It 
has  been  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  administration  to 
preserve  peace.  It  was  tlieir  duty,  because  it  is  necesaary  to  the 
growth  of  an  infant  people,  lo  their  genius,  and  to  their  habits. 
It  was  their  interest,  because  a  change  of  the  condition  of  the  n»tioD 
brings  along  with  it  a  danger  of  the  loss  of  Uie  aflecUoiu  of 
the  people.  The  administraljou  has  not  been  Ibrgetful  of  th«e 
solemn  obligations.  No  art  has  been  left  unessayed ;  no  experi' 
ment,  promising  a  favorable  result,  left  untried,  to  maistkia  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  countrj'.  When,  some  six  or  seven  yean 
■go,  the  affairs  of  the  nation  assumed  a  threaling  aspect,  a  putial 
non -importation  was  adopted.  As  tiiey  grew  more  alarming,  ftn  om- 
b«rgo  W.13  imposed.     It  would  have  accomplished  its  purpose,  but  it 


was  sBcrilicetl  upon  the  ikltar  of  cone titati nil-  Vain  aod  fniitleu  «U 
tempt  t"  propitiate  !  Tht'n  came  along  non-intercouae  ;  and  a  gen- 
cml  Don -importation  followed  in  the  tmin.  In  the  mean  time,  any 
indications  of  a  return  to  the  public  law  and  the  path  of  justice,  on 
the  ptrl  of  either  belligerent,  are  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the 
administration— the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine  is  concluded.  It 
is  first  applauded,  and  then  censured  by  the  opposition.  No  tnalter 
with  what  unfeigned  sincerity,  with  what  real  ctTort  administration 
cultivates  peace,  the  opposition  insist  that  it  alone  is  culpable  for 
every  breach  that  is  made  between  the  two  countries.  Because  the 
President  thought  proper,  in  accepting  the  proffered  reparation  for 
the  attack  on  a  natioaal  vessel,  to  intimate  that  it  would  have  better 
comported  with  the  justice  of  the  Wing,  (and  who  does  not  think  so?) 
to  punish  the  offending  officer,  the  opposition,  entering  into  the  royal 
feelings,  sees,  in  that  im^inary  insult,  abundant  cause  for  rejecting 
Mr-  Krskine's  arrangement.  On  another  occasion,  you  cannot  have 
foi^otlen  the  hypocritical  ingenuity  which  they  displayed,  to  divest 
Mr.  Jackson's  correspondence  of  a  premeditated  insult  to  this  country. 
If  gentlemen  would  only  reserve  for  their  own  government,  half  the 
sensibility  which  is  indulged  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  they  would 
find  much  less  to  condem.  Restriction  after  reetriction  has  been  tried 
— negotiation  has  been  resorted  to,  until  further  negotiation  would 
have  been  disgraceful-  Whilst  these  peaceful  experinicnts  are  under- 
going a  trial,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  r  'I'hey  are  the 
champions  nf  war  ;  the  prmid,  the  spirited,  the  sole  reposiloiy  of  llie 
nation's  honor  ;  the  men  of  exclusive  vigor  and  eiier£;y.  The  admin 
istratlon,  on  the  contrary,  is  weak,  feeble,  and  pusillanimous — "  in 
capable  of  being  kicked  into  a  war."  The  maxim,  "  not  a  cent  for 
bibute,  millions  for  defence,"  is  loudly  proclaimed.  Is  the  adminis- 
tration for  negotiation  ?  The  oppositiou  is  tired,  sick,  disgusted  with 
Begotialion.  They  want  to  draw  the  sword  and  avenge  the  nation's 
wrongs.  When,  however,  foreign  nations,  perhaps,  emboldened  by 
the  very  opposition  here  made,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  amicable  ap- 
peals, which  have  been  rei>eated  and  reiterated  by  the  aJminislralion, 
to  their  justice  and  to  their  interests — when,  in  iact,  war  with  one  of 
tbem  has  become  identified  witli  our  independence  and  our  sovereigity, 
and  to  abstain  from  it  was  no  longer  possible,  heboid  the  opposition 
TCering  round  and  becoming  the  friends  of  peace  and  commerce. 
They  teil  you  of  the  calamities  of  war — its  tragical  events — tb« 
atpiartdering  away  of  your  resources — the  waste  of  the  public  treasure. 
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and  the  apilling  of  innocent  blood.  "  Gorgons,  hydru,  and  chimecw 
dire."  They  tell  you  that  honor  is  an  illusion  !  No-w  we  see  them 
exhibiting  the  terrific  fonns  of  the  roaring  king  of  the  forest.  Now 
the  meekness  and  humility  of  the  lamb  !  They  are  for  war  and  no 
restricliooB,  when  the  administration  is  for  peace.  They  are  fur  peace 
and  restrictions,  when  the  administration  is  for  war.  You  find  them, 
sir,  tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  every  party,  and 
of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one  unalterable  purpose,  to  steer,  if  pos- 
sible, into  the  haven  of  power. 

During  all  this  time,  the  parasites  of  opposition  do  not  iail  by  cun- 
ning  Earcasm  or  sly  innuendo  to  throw-  out  the  idea  of  French  influence, 
which  is  known  to  be  false,  which  ought  to  be  met  in  one  manner 
only,  and  that  is  by  the  He  direct.  The  administration  of  this  coun- 
try devoted  to  foreign  influence  !  The  administration  of  this  coontrj 
subservient  to  France  !  Great  God  !  what  a  charge  '.  how  ia  it  so 
influenced  ?  By  what  ligament,  on  what  basis,  on  what  possible  foun- 
dation does  it  rest  ?  Is  it  similarity  of  Language  ^  No  '.  we  speak 
different  tongues — we  speak  the  English  language.  On  the  resem- 
blance of  our  laws  ■'  No !  the  sources  of  our  jurisprudence  spring 
from  another  and  a  difierent  country.  On  commercial  intercourse  P 
^o  I  w-e  have  comparatively  none  with  France.  Is  it  from  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  genius  of  the  two  governments  ?  No  !  here  aione 
is  the  liberty  of  man  secure  from  the  inesorable  despotism  which 
everywhere  else  tramples  it  under  foot.  Where  then  is  the  ground  of 
such  an  influence  .'  But,  sir,  1  am  insulting  you  fay  arguing  on  such  a 
subject.  Yet,  preposterous  and  ridiculous  as  the  insinuation  ia,  it  is 
propagated  with  so  much  industry,  that  there  are  persons  found  fool- 
ish and  credulous  enough  to  beheve  it.  You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it 
incredible  (but  1  have  nevertheless  been  told  it  as  a  fact)  that  an 
honorable  member  of  this  house,  now  in  my  eye,  recently  lost  hi* 
election  by  the  circulation  of  a  silly  story  in  his  district,  that  be  wm 
the  first  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  proof  of  the  chargo 
.  rested  on  the  statement  of  facts,  which  was  undoubtedly  true-  The 
gentleman  in  question,  it  was  alleged,  had  married  a  connexion  of  the 
lady  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  the  intimate . 
friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
some  years  ago  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  red  French  breecbec. 
Now,  taking  these  premises  as  established,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
loo  good  a  l<^ician  not  to  see  that  the  conclusion  neceMarilf  follow*  ' 


O!'    THE   HEW    JBMT    BILL. 

Throughout  the  period  I  have  been  speakii^  of,  the  oppcsitioo  hu 
been  distinguished,  amidst  sU  its  veerings  and  changen,  hy  another 
inflexible  feature — the  application  to  Bonaparte  of  every  vile  and 
opprobrious  epithet,  which  our  language,  copious  as  it  is  in  terms  of 
vituperation,  affords.  He  has  Seen  compared  to  every  hideous  monster 
and  beaat,  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  down  to  the  moot 
insignificBnt  quadruped,  He  has  Lieen  called  the  scourge  of  man- 
Jtind,  the  destroyer  of  Europe,  the  great  robber,  the  infidel,  the 
modcro  Atlila,  and  heaven  knows  by  what  other  names.  Really, 
gentlemen  remind  me  of  an  obscure  lady,  in  a  city  not  very  far  off, 
who  also  look  it  into  her  head,  in  conversation  with  an  accomplished 
French  gentleman,  to  talk  of  the  afiairs()f  Europe.  She  too  spoke  of 
the  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power,  stormed  and  raged  about  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  the  emperor;  called  him  the  curse  of  mankind, 
the  destroyer  of  Europe.  The  Frenchman  listened  to  her  with  per- 
fect patience,  and,  when  she  had  ceased,  said  to  her,  with  iaefiable 
politeness,  "  Madam,  it  would  give  my  master,  the  emperor,  infinite 
pain,  if  he  knew  how  hardly  you  thought  of  him."  Sir,  gentlemen 
appear  to  me  to  forget  that  they  stand  on  American  soil ;  that  they 
are  not  in  the  British  House  of  Coromons,  but  in  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States;  tRat  we  have  nothinK 
to  do  with  the  e&irs  of  Europe,  the  partition  of  territory  and  sover- 
^gnty  there,  except  so  far  as  these  things  affect  the  interests  of  our 
own  country.  Gentlemen  transform  themselves  into  the  Burkea, 
Cbathoms,  and  Pitts  of  another  country,  and  forgetting,  from  honest 
zeal,  the  interests  of  America,  engage  with  European  sensibility  ia 
the  discussion  of  European  interests.  If  gentlemen  ask  me  whether 
]  do  not  view  with  regret  and  horror  the  concentration  of  such  vast 
power  in  the  bands  of  Bonaparte,  I  reply  that  I  do.  I  regret  to  see 
the  emperor  of  China  holding  such  immense  sway  over  the  fortune* 
of  millions  of  our  species.  1  regret  to  see  Great  Britain  possessing  lo 
uncontrolled  a  command  over  all  the  waters  of  our  globe.  K I  had 
the  ability  to  distribute  among  the  nations  of  Europe  their  several 
portions  of  power  and  sovereignty,  1  would  say  that  Holland  should 
be  resuscitated,  and  given  the  weight  she  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  her 
De  Witts.  I  would  confine  France  within  her  natural  boundaries, 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine,  and  make  her  a  secondary  naval 
power  only.  I  would  abridge  the  British  maritime  power,  raise 
Pnuaia  and  Austria  lo  their  original  condition,  and  preserve  the  in- 
iFfrity  of  the  empire  of  Russia.    But  these  arc  speculations.     I  look 
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at  the  political  traosaclions  of  Europe,  with  the  siDgle  CTOtptim  of 
their  possible  tH^aring  upon  us,  as  I  <lo  al  the  history  of  other  coud- 
tries,  or  other  times.  1  do  not  survey  them  with  half  the  interett 
that  1  do  the  movements  in  South  America.  Our  pohtical  relaliou 
with  them  are  much  less  important  than  they  are  supposed  to  be.  I 
have  no  fears  of  French  or  English  subjugation.  If  we  are  united,  ne 
are  too  powerful  for  Ihe  mightiest  nation  in  Europe,  or  all  Europe  com- 
bined. If  we  are  separated  and  lorn  asunder,  we  shall  become  u> 
easy  prey  lo  the  weakest  of  them.  In  the  latter  dreadful  cootingency, 
our  country  will  not  be  %¥orth  preserving. 

Next  to  the  notice  which  the  op|X)silioa  has  found  itself  called 
upon  to  bestow  upon  the  French  emperor,  a  distinguished  dtiKJi  of 
Virginia,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  has  never  for  a 
moment  failed  to  receive  their  kindest  and  most  respectfiil  attention. 
An  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr-Quincy,)  of  whom 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  in  the  course  of  mj 
remarks,  to  take  some  notice,  has  alluded  to  him  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Neither  bis  retirement  from  public  office,  his  eminent  ser- 
vices, nor  bis  advanced  age,  can  exempt  this  patriot  from  the  coarse 
assaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir,  in  1801  he  snatched  from  the 
rude  hand  of  usurpation  the  violated  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
that  is  his  crime.  He  preserved  that  instrument,  in  form,  and  sub> 
stance,  and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  for  generations  to  come,  aitd 
for  this  he  can  never  be  forgiven.  How  vain  and  impotent  is  party 
rage,  directed  against  such  a  man  !  He  is  not  more  elevated  by  hi* 
lofty  residence,  upon  ibc  summit  of  his  own  favorite  mountain,  than 
he  is  lifted,  by  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
well  spent  life,  above  the  malignant  passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the 
day.  No  !  bis  own  beloved  Monticello  is  not  more  moved  by  the 
storms  that  beat  against  its  sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man,  by  the 
bowlings  of  the  whole  British  pack  set  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel  I 
When  the  gentleman  lo  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  allude  shall 
have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his  abused  ancestors — when  bs 
shall  have  t)een  consigned  to  oblivion,  or,  if  he  lives  at  all,  ah»U  Ure 
only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certaio  junto,  the  name  of  Jefler- 
■on  will  be  bailed  with  gratitude,  his  memory  honored  and  cherished 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  ofthe  people,  and  the  period  of 
bis  administration  will  be  looked  back  to  as  one  of  the  the  h^ipiest 
ami  brightest  epochs  of  American  history ;  an  oasis  in  the  raidst  «t 
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»  nniy  desert.  But  I  beg  the  gentteman's  pardon  ;  be  has  iodeed 
aecured  to  himseli  a  more  irnperbhablc  fame  than  I  had  supposed.  I 
tbiolc  it  was  about  four  years  t^o  that  he  submitted  to  the  House  o[ 
Rcprescnlatives  an  initiative  proposition  for  an  impeachment  of  Mr- 
Jefferson.  The  House  condescended  to  consider  it.  The  gentleman 
debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  moderation,  and  urbauitg.  The 
House  decided  upon  it  in  the  moat  sulemu  manner,  and,  although  the 
gentleman  had  somehow  obtained  a  second,  Uie  final  vote  stood  odo 
for,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  against  the  proposition  !  The 
same  historic  page  that  transmllled  to  ]}oslerity  the  virtue  and  the 
glory  of  Henry  the  Great  of  France,  for  their  admiration  and  cxain- 
ple,  has  preserved  the  infamous  name  of  [he  fanatic  assassin  of  that 
excellent  monarch.  The  same  sacred  pen  that  portrayed  the  sufleiv 
ings  and  crucllixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  has  recorded,  for 
unirersa!  execration,  the  name  of  him  who  was  guilty,  not  of  betray- 
ing  his  country,  but  (a  kindred  crime)  of  betraying  his  God. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  opposition — it  is  in  a  sacred  regard  for  personal 
liberty.  When  out  of  power,  my  polilica!  friends  condemned  the  gur- 
render  of  Jonathan  Robbins  ;  they  opposed  the  violation  of  tne  freedom 
of  the  press,  in  the  sedition  law  ;  they  opposed  the  more  insidioue 
attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the  person,  under  the  imposing  garb  of  an 
alien  law.  The  party  now  in  opposition,  then  in  power,  advocated 
the  sacrifice  of  the  nahappy  Robbins,  and  passed  those  two  laws. 
True  to  our  principles,  we  are  now  struggling  for  the  liberty  of  our 
seamen  against  foreign  oppression.  True  to  theirs,  ihey  oppose  a  ww 
undertaken  for  this  object.  They  have  indeed  lately  aflected  a  ten- 
der solicitude  for  the  liberties  of  the  ]>copte,  and  talk  of  the  danger 
of  standing  armies,  and  the  burden  of  taxes.  But  it  must  be  evident 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  speak  in  a  foreign  idiom.  Their 
brogue  evinces  that  it  is  not  their  vernacular  tongue.  What !  the 
opposition  who,  in  1798  and  1799,  could  raise  a  useless  army  to 
fight  an  enemy  three  thousand  miles  distant  from  us,  alarmed  at  thn 
ffldstence  of  one  raised  for  a  known  and  specific  object — the  attack 
of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  the  enemy.  What!  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  assisted  by  his  vote  to  raise  the  army  of  25,000 
■lanned  at  the  danger  of  our  liberties  from  this  ver>'  army  ! 

But,  sir,  I  must  speak  of  another  subject,  which  I  neret  think 
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bat  with  Eeelmg*  of  llie  deepest  awe.  The  geBtiemaB  firan  Ikmmr 
cfauaetts,  ID  bnitation  of  monat  ot  his  predecCMon  of  1799,  lus  «■!•- 
Uiocd  ua  with  a  pictore  of  cabinet  plota,  preaideDtial  ploU,  and  al 
aorta  of  pbts,  wbich  hare  beea  engendered  by  the  disesaed  lUte  of 
the  gentleman's  bnagioaiion-  1  wt«h,  sit,  that  another  plot  of  a  nwirh 
■note  serious  and  alarming  character — a  plot  that  aims  at  the  dia- 
membenaent  of  our  Union,  bad  only  the  same  iiQagiaary  existence, 
Btit  no  man,  who  baa  paid  any  aitentioa  ui  the  tone  c^  certain  prints^ 
and  to  traoaactions  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  L'nion,  foi  sevcnl 
yean  past,  can  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  plot.  It  is  far,  veij 
far  from  my  intention  to  charge  the  opposition  with  such  a  d^^B. 
^0, 1  believe  them  geoeraily  incapable  of  it.  But  I  cannot  t*j  ■• 
much  fui  some,  who  have  been  unworthily  associated  with  tbtm  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Union  to  which  1  have  referred.  The  gentleman 
cannot  have  foi^otten  his  own  sentiment,  uttered  eren  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  "  Peaceably  if  we  can,  roaciBLr  if  we  must ;"  nearly  at 
the  very  time  Henry's  mission  to  Boston  was  undertaken.  The  fia- 
gitiousness  of  that  embassy  has  been  attempted  to  be  conceaJed,  by 
directing  the  public  attention  to  the  price  which  the  gentleman  ssj's 
was  given  fot  the  dtaclosure.  As  if  any  price  could  change  the  atro 
ciousness  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  could  exten- 
uate, in  tlie  slightest  degree,  the  odence  of  those  citizens,  who  entei- 
taioed  and  deliberated  upon  a  propoailian  so  inTatnoufi  and  unnatural ! 
There  was  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  some  of  the  things 
which  that  man  states,  and  certain  events  in  the  quarter  alluded  to- 
In  the  contingency  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  neutrality  and  eventual  separation  of  that  section  of  tha 
Union  was  to  be  brought  about.  How,  sir,  has  it  happened,  since 
the  declarBtioD  of  war,  that  British  officers  in  Canada  have  aasertad 
to  American  officers,  Ihut  this  very  neutrality  would  lake  place .' 
That  they  have  so  asserted,  can  be  established  beyond  controveray. 
The  project  ii  not  brought  forward  openly,  with  a  dirt-ct  avowal  of 
the  intention.  No,  the  stock  of  good  sense  and  patriotism  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  is  too  great  to  be  undisguisedly  encounleted. 
It  ia  assailed  from  the  masked  batteries  of  friendship,  of  peace  and 
commerce  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  groundless  imputation  of  o^' 
poaite  propensities  on  the  other.  The  afiecliona  of  the  people  there 
are  gradually  to  be  undermined.  The  project  is  auggcatcd  or  with- 
drawn  i  the  diabolical  dramatis  periona,  in  this  criminal  tragedy^ 
BudM  their  appearance  or  exit,  as  the  audience,  to  whom  they  ad- 


dress  ihemBtilves,  appUud  or  coDdumii.     I  was  astonuhed,  bit,  in 

reading  latfly  a  letter,  or  pretended  letter,  published  in  a  prominent 
print  in  that  quarter,  and  written,  not  in  the  fervor  of  party  zeal,  but 
coolly  and  dispofsionately,  lo  find  that  the  writer  affected  to  reason 
about  a  Bcparatiun,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate  its  advantages  to 
the  different  portions  of  the  Union — deploring  the  existence  now  of 
what  he  terms  prejudices  against  it,  imt  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  the 
period  when  they  shall  be  eradicated.  But,  sir,  1  will  quit  this  un- 
pleasant-subject ;  1  will  turn  from  one,  whom  no  sense  of  decency  or 
propriety  could  restrain  from  soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he  treads, 
to  gentlemi.'n  who  have  not  forgotten  what  is  due  lo  themselves,  to 
the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled,  or  to  those  by  whom  (hey  are 
opposed.  The  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Pearson,)  from 
Connecticut,  (Mr.  Pitkin,)  and  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Bleecker,) 
have,  with  their  usual  decorum,  contended  that  the  war  would  not 
have  been  declared,  had  It  not  been  for  the  duplicity  of  France,  in 
withholding  an  authentic  instrument,  repealing  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  ;  that  upon  the  exhibition  of  such  an  instrument,  the  revo- 
cation of  the  orders  in  council  took  place;  that  this  main  cause  of  the 
war,  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  declared,  being  removed, 
the  administration  ought  to  seek  for  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  and  that 
upon  its  sincerely  doing  so,  terms  compatible  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  this  country  might  be  obtained.  It  is  my  purpose  to  exam- 
ine, first,  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  wai  was  declared  ; 
secondiv,  into  the  causes  of  continuing  it;  and,  lastly,  into  the  means 
which  have  been  taken,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  to  procure  peace  :  but, 
sir,  1  am  realty  so  exhausted,  that,  little  as  1  am  in  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing of  the  house  an  indulgence  of  this  kind,  I  feet  I  must  icespass  on 
their  goodness. 

duwn.     Mr.  Kewloa  iliea  moved  llial  ihe  CuiiniiRM  nn, 

) 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  part  of  the  debate,  to 
wliich  this  bill  has  given  rise,  has  been  attended  by  cirrrumatances 
much  to  be  regretted,  not  usual  in  (his  ?Iouse,  and  of  whtch  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  there  will  be  no  repetition.  The  gentlemaTi  fci'tn  Boston 
has  so  alisolved  hiniself  from  every  rule  of  decorum  and  propriety, 
lus  so  outr^ed  all  decency,  that  t  have  found  it  impossible  to  sup- 
press the  feelings  cxciied  on  the  occasion.     His  colleague,  whom 
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have  the  honor  to  follow  (Mr.  Wheaion,)  whatever  else  he  may  not 
have  proved,  in  his  very  learned,  ingenious,  nnd  original  exposition 
of  the  powers  of  this  government — an  expoaition  in  which  he  bad 
sought  where  nobody  Wefore  him  has,  and  nobojy  after  him  will 
look,  for  a  grant  of  our  powers,  I  mean  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stUution, — has  clearly  shown,  to  ihe  satisfnclion  of  all  who  beard 
him,  that  the  power  of  defensive  war  is  conferred.  I  claim  the 
benefit  of  a  similar  principle  In  behalf  of  my  political  frienda 
againal  the  gentleman  from  Boston.  1  demand  only  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  repulsion.  No  one  is  more  anxious  than  1  am  to 
preserve  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  debate — no  member  is  more 
responsible  for  its  abuse,  and  if,  on  this  occasion,  its  just  limits 
have  been  violated,  let  him  who  has  been  the  unprovoked  ag'^ressor 
Appropriate  to  himself,  exclusively,  the  consequences. 

1  omitted,  yesterday,  sir,  when  speaking  of  a  delicate  and  paiafDi 
subject,  to  notice  a  powerful  engine  which  the  conspiraiors  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  employ  to  effect  their  nefarious  purposes 
— I  mean  southern  influence.  The  true  friend  to  his  country  know 
ing  that  our  Constitution  was  (he  work  of  compromise,  In  which  in- 
teKHtg  apparently  conflicting  were  attempted  to  be  reconciled, 
aims  to  extinguish  or  allay  prejudices.  But  this  patriotic  exeriioa 
does  not  suit  the  views  of  those  who  are  urged  on  by  diabolical 
ambition.  They  find  it  convenient  to  imagine  the  existence  of 
certain  improper  influences,  and  to  propagate  with  their  utmost 
industry  a  belief  of  them.  Hence  the  idea  of  southern  preponder- 
ance,— Virginia  influence, — the  yoking  of  the  respectable  yeoman- 
ry  of  the  north,  with  negro  slaves,  to  the  car  of  southern  naboba 
If  Virginia  really  cherished  a  reprehensible  ambition,  au  aim  to 
monopolise  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  country,  how  was  such  a 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  l  Virginia,  alone,  cannot  elect  a 
President,  whose  elevation  depends  upon'a  plurality  of  electoral 
votes,  and  n  consequent  concurrence  of  many  Slates.  WouU 
Vermont,  disinterested  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas,  independent 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  all  consent  to 
become  the  tools  of  inordinate  ambition  1  But  the  present 
incumbent  was  designated  to  the  office  before  his  predecessor  had 
retired.  How  1  By  public  sentiment — public  sentiment  which 
grew  out  of  his  known  virtues,  his  illustrious  services,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished abilities.  Would  the  gentleman  crush  this  public  semi- 


stent, — is  he  prepared  to  admit  that  he  ivoulJ  arrest  the  progress  of 
opinion  r* 

The  war  was  declared  bui-'iiust  (Jreat  Britain  arrogaled  to  herself 
the  pretension  of  regulating  our  foreign  trade,  under  the  delusive 
nanm  of  retaliatory  orders  in  council,— a  pretension  by  which  she 
undertook  to  proclaim  to  Am;>rican  enterprise,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  iarther" — orders  which  she  reiuses  to  revoke  ahcr  the 
alleged  cause  of  their  enaetment  had  ceased  ;  because  she  persisted  in 
the  practice  of  Impressing  AmiLriiran  seamen  ;  because  she  instigated 
the  Indians  to  commit  hostilities  against  us  ;  and  because  she  refused 
indemnity  for  her  past  injuries  upon  our  commerce.  1  throw  out 
of  the  question  other  wrongs.  The  war,  in  fact,  was  announced,  on 
our  part,  to  meet  the  war  whicli  she  was  waging  on  her  part.  So 
undeniable  were  the  causes  of  tlie  war, — so  powerfully  did  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  American  people,  that 
when  the  bill  was  pending  before  this  House,  gentlemen  in  the  oppo- 
sition, although  provoked  to  debate,  would  not  or  could  not  utter  one 
syllable  against  it.  It  is  true,  they  wrapped  themselves  up  in  sullen 
silence,  pretending  they  did  not  choose  to  debate  such  a  question  in 
secret  session.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  procet-dings  on  that  occaMon, 
1  beg  to  be  pennitted  to  advert  to  another  fact  which  transpired, — an 
important  fact,  material  for  iIk;  nation  to  know,  and  which  1  have 
often  regretted  had  not  been  spread  upon  our  journals.  My  honors-^ 
Die  colleague  {Mr.  M'Kee)  moved,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to 
comprehend  France  in  the  war ;  and  when  the  question  was  taken 
upon  the  proposition,  there  appeared  but  ten  votes  in  support  of  it,  of 
whom  seven  belonged  lo  this  aide  of  the  House,  and  three  only  to  the 
other  !  It  is  said  that  we  were  inveigled  into  the  -H'ar  by  the  perfidy 
of  France  ;  and  that  had  she  furnished  the  document  in  lime,  which 
was  first  published  in  England,  in  May  last,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. I  will  concede  to  gentlemen  every  thing  they  ask  about  the 
injustice  of  France  towards  this  country.  I  wish  to  God  that  our 
ability  was  equal  to  our  disposition,  to  make  her  feel  the  sense  that 
we  entertain  of  that  injustice.  The  manner  of  the  publication  of  the 
paper  in  question  was  undoubtedly  extremely  es cop tion able.  But  I 
maintain  that  had  it  mode  its  appearance  earlier,  it  would  not  have 
had  the  eilect  supposed  ',  and  ihe  proof  lies  in  the  unequivocal  decla- 
rations of  the  British  government.  I  will  trouble  you,  sir,  with  going 
BO  further  back  than  to  the  letters  of  the  British  minister,  addressed 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State,  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  diplomatic 
fuoctions.  It  will  be  recollected  by  Ihe  commitfee  that  he  exhituted 
to  this  gavernment  a  despatch  from  Loril  C.istlereagh,  id  which  tfa« 
principle  was  distinctly  avowei!,  that  lo  produce  ihe  effeet  of  a  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council,  the  French  decrees  must  be  absolutely  and 
entirely  revoked  as  tu  all  the  world,  and  not  as  to  America  alone.  A 
copy  of  Ihat  despatch  was  demanded  of  him,  and  he  very  awkwardly 
evaded  it.  But  on  the  tenth  of  June,  after  the  bill  declaring  war  had 
actually  passed  this  House,  and  was  [tending  before  the  Senate,  (and 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  kn^wn  to  him,)  in  n  letter  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, he  says : 

"  I  hail!  no  li'siiaiion,  sir,  in  sayinn  thai  IJkbI  Brilnio,  at  the  cms  Ii«  hilhorto 
Mood,  ne*ir  did,  not  ever  omid  eluagc,  wiihoul  ihe  greaieitt  iiyiulice  to  Ueneil'uid 
herullita,  uwelln^  lo  other  ike  utrul  oaii  one,  Id  r~pe.il  heroHi'raaB&Serlinf  Anifrica 
■lone,  learing  theni  in  forcr-  ss"'»>  <>'■'""  slain,  upon  condiuon  Ibal  Fnnce  would 
eicPifl,  singly  »nd  E^iecially,  AmericB  Ironi  ibe  oin^ralmn  of  hetdecrtes." 

Oh  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  bill  atUl  pending  before 

the  Senate,  he  repeats  : 


_  .^ j.tr  cbatndei  of  a  ncutiid  natiaa,  and  tbat  i(  be  di 

froin  lay  quealioD  coacerninK  our  inarilime  righu,  wo  shall  be  ready  lo  meet  yon 
wiih  >  rETORiiioa  of  the  onlenin  eouncll.  Pnvioiuly  lo  your  producing  nvA  an  ia- 
nramenl,  which  lamaony  lo  nee  rou  r^ard  lu  unneceudry,  you  cannot  ej^cct  ol 
tu  (0  give  uji  our  orden  in  council 

Thus,  sit,  you  see  that  the  British  government  would  not  be  content 
with  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  aa  to  usonly.  But  the  French  paper 
in  question  was  such  a  repe^kl.  It  could  not  therefore  satisfy  Ihe  Brtish 
government,  II  could  not  ihoreforc  have  induced  that  government, 
had  it  been  earlier  promulgated,  lo  repeal  the  orders  in  council.  It 
could  not  therefore  have  averted  the  war.  The  withholding  of  it 
did  not  occasion  the  war,  and  the  promulgation  of  it  would  not  have 
prevented  Ihe  war.  But  gentlemen  have  contended  that,  in  point  of  fiict, 
it  did  produce  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.  This  1  deny-  After 
it  made  its  appearance  in  England,  It  was  declared  hy  one  of  the 
British  ministry,  in  Parliatnent,  not  to  be  satisfactoiy.  And  all  the 
world  knows,  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  In  council  resulted  from 
the  inquiry,  reluctantly  acceded  lo  hy  the  ministry,  into  the  effect 
upon  their  manufacturing  establlsliments  of  our  non -importation  law, 

H  or  to  the  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  this  government,  or  lo  both. 

H  Bat  it  is  said  that  the  orders  in  council  are  wilhdrawn,  no  matter  from 
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■i^fcftiiMt  and  that  having  bet^n  th«  sole  motive  for  declaring  the 
■WW,  the  relations  of  peace  ought  to  be  restored.  This  brings  me  to 
the  examination  of  the  groundti  for  conlinujng  the  preMnl  hostilitiea 
between  this  coantry  and  Great  Britain. 

I  am  far  from  ncki)owled;;ing  that,  hsil  the  orders  in  council  been 
repealed,  as  they  have  been,  Ix-fore  the  ww  was  declared,  the  decla- 
ration of  hogliHticH  would  of  course  hitve  been  previjnted.  In  a  body 
so  numerous  as  thiK  in,  from  which  the  declaration  emanated,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  say,  with  uny  degree  of  certainty,  what  would  htire  been 
the  effect  of  such  a  repeat.  Each  member  must  answer  for  himself. 
As  lo  myself,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  impressment  of  American  seamen  as  much  the  moet 
serious  aggression.  But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at  last  been  re- 
pealed ?  Great  liritain,  it  is  true,  has  intimatetl  a  'svillingness  lo  sus- 
pend their  practical  operation,  but  she  still  ai'rogales  to  herself  lh9 
right  to  revive  Ihem  upon  certain  conling;eDcies,  of  vhich  she  consti- 
tutes herself  the  sole  judge.  She  waves  the  temporary  use  of  ihe 
rod,  but  she  RUsp».'nda  it  in  lerroreni  over  our  heads.  Supposing  it  to 
be  eoniieded  to  gentlemen  that  siich  n  repeal  of  the  orders  in  conucil 
as  took  place  on  the  twi>nty-tliird  June  last,  exceptionable  as  it  is, 
being  known  before  the  war  wan  proclaimed,  would  have  preventeil  it : 
4<>es  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  lay  down  our  arms,  with- 
out th«  redress  of  any  other  injury  of  which  we  complain  ?  Does  it 
follow,  in  all  cases,  that  that  which  wooW,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
prevented,  would  also  terniinale  the  war.^  By  no  means.  It  requires 
A  strong  and  [Niwerful  iftwt  in  a  nati'oQ,  prone  to  peace  as  this  is,  to 
borst  through  its  habitti  and  encounter  the  ilitBculties  and  privations 
of  war.  Such  a  nation  ought  fcut  seldom  lo  erabork  in  a  heliigcrent 
contest  i  hut  when  it  does.  >t  should  be  for  obvious  and  essential 
rights  alone,  and  should  firfnly  rosolve  to  extort,  ut  all  ha/.ard?,  their 
recognition.  Thewarc'  the  revolution  is  anexampieof  aHTirbegun 
fat  one  object  and  prcaecuted  for  another.  It  was  waged,  in  its  com- 
mencement, Bgains*  the  right  HEKcrled  by  the  parent  country  to  tax 
the  colonies.  TAen  no  one  thought  of  absolute  independence.  The 
idea  of  indep'ndence  was  repelled.  But  tlie  British  government 
would  have  relinquifihod  the  principle  of  taxation.  The  founders  of 
our  liberties  saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  security  short  of  inde- 
pendenu^e,  and  they  achieved  that  independence.  When  nations  are 
engajed  in  war,  those  righta  in  controverny,  which  are  not  acknowl- 
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edged  by  ihc  treaty  of  peac«,  are  abandooed.  And  who  in  prepared 
to  say,  that  American  Geamen  shall  be  suircndoied  as  viclimK-to  the 
British  principle  of  inipresEineiit  ?  Aad,  ur,  wliat  is  Ihia  principle  } 
She  contends  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  her  qwm  nubjeeXa ; 
and  that,  in  the  exereise  of  (his  right,  she  may  lawfully  iRipresa  (bent, 
even  although  she  fiads  them  in  American  vcGSols,  upon  the  high  hbi, 
without  her  jurisdictioD.  Now  Ideny  that  she  has  any  right,  beyond 
her  jurisdictioD,  to  come  en  l>oard  our  vesseb,  upon  the  high  seat, 
for  any  other  purpose  thao  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  their  goods, 
or  goods  contraband  of  war.  But  she  furtlier  contends,  that  her  sub- 
jects cannot  renounce  their  sUc^iance  to  her,  and  cot  tract  a  new  obli- 
gation to  other  sovereigns.  1  do  not  mean  tu  go  into  the  general 
question  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If,  as  is  contended,  all  natiou 
deny  it,  all  nations  at  the  same  time  admit  and  practise  the  right  of 
naturalization.  Great  Dritatn  herself  does  (his.  Great  Britain,  io 
•the  very  case  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes,  perhaps,  fewer  restruatc 
upon  naturalization  than  any  other  nation.  I'hen,  if  subjects  can- 
not break  their  original  allegiance,  they  may,  according  to  uni- 
versal usage,  contract  a  new  allegiance.  What  is  the  effect  of  this 
double  obligation  .'  Undoubtedly,  that  the  sovereign  having  the  pos- 
Bession  of  the  subject,  would  have  iho  eight  to  the  services  of  the 
subject.  If  he  return  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive  sot- 
ereign,  he  may  resume  his  right  to  his  services,  of  which  the  subject, 
by  his  own  act,  could  not  divest  himself.  fiu(  his  primitive  sovereign 
can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of  him,  out  of  his  own  jurisUjctioQ, 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  anotl«r  sovereign,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  where 
there  esiats  either  no  jurisduilon,  or  i(  is  possessed  by  the  nation 
owning  the  ship  navigating  theei.  But,  air,  this  discussion  la  alto- 
gether useless.  It  is  not  to  the  Brjish  principle,  objectionable  as  it 
is,  that  we  are  alone  to  look  ;  it  is  tt  her  practice,  no  matter  what 
guise  she  puts  on.  It  is  in  vain  (oassert  the  inviolability  of  the  obliga- 
tion of 'allegiance.  It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  ILp  plea  of  n('cesbity,and  to 
allege  that  she  cannot  exist  without  tbc  impressment  of  HER  sea- 
men.  The  naked  truth  is,  she  comes,  by  her  iresa-gangs,  on  board 
of  our  vessels,  seizes  OUR  native  as  well  as  natui^ljzed  seamen,  and 
drags  them  into  her  service.  It  is  tlie  case,  then,  ol  the  assertion  of 
an  erroneous  principle,  and  of  a  practice  not  conformt^.ile  to  the  as- 
serted principle— a  principle  which,  if  it  were  theoretir'ally  right, 
must  be  for  ever  practically  wrong — a  practice  which  can  obtain  coun- 
i  from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to  submit  to  which,  on  oai 


part,  TTOuld  betray  the  most  abject  degradation.  We  are  lold  by  gen- 
tlemen in  the  opposition,  that  government  has  not  done  all  that  wa« 
incumbent  on  it  to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain — that,  in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protection, 
authorized  by  the  act  of  179G,  are  fraudulently  used.  Sir,  govern- 
ment has  done  too  much  in  granting  those  paper  protections.  I  can 
never  think  of  them  without  being  shocked.  They  resemble  tha 
passes  which  the  master  grants  to  his  negro  slave — "  Let  the  bearer, 
Mungo,  pass  and  repass  without  molestation."  What  do  they  imply  ? 
That  Great  Britain  has  a  right  (o  seize  all  who  are  not  provided  witb 
them.  From  their  very  nature  they  must  be  liable  to  abuse  on  both 
sides.  If  Great  Britain  desires  a  mark  by  wliich  she  can  know  her 
own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  ear  mark.  The  colors  that  float 
&om  the  mast  head  should  be  the  credentials  of  our  seamen.  There 
is  no  safety  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  shown  it,  but  in  the  rule 
that  all  who  sail  under  the  flag,  (not  being  enemies,)  are  protected  by 
the  flag.  It  is  impoasible  that  this  country  should  ever  abandon  the 
gallant  tars  who  have  won  for  us  such  splendid  trophies.  Let  me 
suppose  that  the  Genius  of  Columbia  should  visit  one  of  them  in  hia 
oppressor's  prison,  and  attempt  to  reconcile  him  to  his  forlorn  and 
wretched  condition.  She  would  say  to  lijn,  ;n  the  language  of  gen- 
tlemen ou  the  other  side,  "  Great  Britain  intends  you  no  harm  ;  she 
Jid  not  mean  to  impress  you,  but  one  of  her  own  subjects  j  having 
taken  you  by  mistake,  I  will  remonstrate,  and  try  to  prevail  upon 
her,  by  peaceful  means,  to  release  you,  but  I  cannot,  my  son,  fight 
for  you."  If  he  did  not  consider  this  mere  mockery,  the  poor  tar 
would  address  her  judgment  and  say,  "  You  owe  me,  my  country,  pro- 
tection ;  I  owe  you,  in  return,  obedience-  I  am  no  British  subject ; 
I  am  a  native  of  old  Massachusetts,  where  live  my  aged  fether,  my 
wife,  my  children.  1  have  faithfully  discharged  my  duly.  W.ill  you 
refuse  to  do  yours  ?"  Appealing  to  her  passions,  he  would  continue : 
"  1  lost  this  eye  in  fighting  under  Tnixton,  with  the  Insurgenlc  ;  I 
got  this  scar  before  Tripoli ;  1  broke  this  leg  on  board  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  the  Guerrierc  struck."  If  she  remained  atiU  unmoved, 
he  would  break  out,  in  the  accents  of  mingled  distress  and  despair — 

"  Hani,  Uarii  is  my  faW  !  onrr  I  rrecdom  enjoyed. 
W»!  DB  hBm>y  at  hippy  could  be  ! 
Ob  !  bow  hard  iimy  late,  how  galliag  ihae  chuD*r 

.JfJhIU  notimagine  tlie  ^dreadful  catastrophe  to  which  he  would  ba 
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driven,  'hy  an  abandonment  of  him  to  his  oppressor.     It  wtU  not  be, 
it  cannot  be,  that  this  country  will  refuse  him  prolection- 

It  issaidthat  Great  BritaiD  has  been  always  willing  tomakeasatia- 
fiutory  arrangement  of  the  subject  of  impresEment,  and  that  Mr  King 
bad  nearly  concluded  one  prior  to  hia  departure  trom  that  country. 
Let  us  hear  what  that  mbister  says,  upon  hie  return  to  America.  In 
his  letter  dated  at  New-York,  in  July,  1803,  afler  giving  an  account 
of  his  attempt  to  form  an  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  our  «eft- 
mea,  and  his  interviews  to  this  end  with  Lords  Havrkesbury  and  St. 
Vincent,  and  stating  that,  when  he  had  supposed  the  terms  of  a  con- 
vention were  agreed  upon,  a  new  pretension  was  set  up,  (the  more 
clauiitm,)  he  concludea  :  "  I  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  put  this 
business  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  knowing  as  1  do  ils  very  great  im- 
portance to  both  parties ;  but  1  flatter  myself  that  I  have  not  misjudged 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  in  refusing  to  sanction  a  principle 
that  might  be  productive  of  more  extensive  evils  than  those  it  watour 
aim  to  prevent."  The  sequel  of  his  negotiation,  on  this  affair,  is  more 
fully  given  in  the  recent  conversation  between  Mr.  Russell  and  Lord 
Cutlereaghf  communicated  to  Congress  during  lis  present  seaaian 
Lord  Castlereagh  says  to  Mr.  Russell  : 

"  Indeed,  lliere  baa  evidvDily  bf en  much  miapineheBEioD  on  thii  Bobjecf,  an  eniK 
neous  belief  enlerlained  llml  an  amuigrnieDl  in  legud  lo  it,  hu  beta  uMrei  wt  bc- 
complishment  than  the  fuels  will  wsmnl.  Etfii  our  fhendi  io  CnnKren,  I  meta 
(bote  whu  are  opposed  to  KDinHlu  war  with  ua,  have  beeu  so  coofidenl  in  ihia  mu. 
lake,  IbBl  ihey  have  sEcribed  the  failure  of  snch  sn  trruiKmenl  solely  to  the  mis- 
condiiot  of  tbe  Anwncan  f oiremiueiit.  This  enoi  probably  orifiaaltd  with  Ur. 
King,  for,  being  much  esleimcd  hf  te,  and  always  well  rectivod  by  ihe  pii»<—  -- 
power,  he  seems  to  have  miBCoiuitrued  tbeir  readiness  lo  listen  tf  "-—  — 


over  [D  his  i^inlous,  appeals  nerer  fori 
ugemenls  on  the  mbjecl,  to  be  attcDilcd 

olHiaclea.    Thw  U  oDviouH  from  a  letter 


..5  inighl  havp  lh<._„... 

which  bin  Ididdiip  addrPBued  lo  Sir  Wm,  Sec.  _. 
nafb  read  ■  leiier,  centaincd  in  the  records  befa 

aobjecl  of  impresHnenl,  canfencs  h ^...r ,, 

discover  any  practical  projecl  for  the  safe  ducontinuance  of  that  prartic 

for  ooanael  and  advice.    "  Thai  you  aer,"  procreded  Lord  Cai<terea|^,  ''  that  the 

coafidcQCc  of  Mr.  Hing  on  this  subject  woe  cDliri'ly  uofcunded." 

Thus  it  is  apparent,  that,  at  no  time,  has  the  enemy  been  willing 
to  place  this  subject  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  1  will  speak  hereafter 
of  the  overtures  made  by  the  administration  since  the  war. 


The  honorable  genUeman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  B)eerbfr»)  »&• 
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very  sensible  speech  with  which  he  favored  the  commitlec,  made  one 
observation  which  did  not  comport  with  his  nsual  liberal  and  enlarged 
viewa.  It  was  that  those  who  are  most  interested  agminat  the  prac 
tice  of  im press ment,  did  not  desire  a  continuance  of  the  war  on  ac- 
count of  it,  whilst  those  (the  southern  and  western  members)  who 
had  no  interest  in  it,  were  the  zealous  advocolea  of  American  seamen 
It  was  a  provincial  sentiment  unworthy  of  that  gentleman,  ll  ww« 
one  which,  in  a  change  of  condition,  he  would  not  cTtpress,  because 
I  Icnow  he  could  not  feel  it.  Does  Dot  that  gentleman  feel  for  the 
onhappy  victims  of  the  tomahawk  In  the  western  wilds,  although  his 
quarter  of  the  Union  may  be  exempted  from  similar  barbarities  ?  I 
am  sure  he  does.  If  there  be  a  description  of  rights  which,  more 
than  any  other,  should  unite  all  parties  in  all  quaners  of  the  Union, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  rights  of  the  person.  No  matter  what  hia 
vocation ;  whether  he  seeks  subsistence  amidst  thi;  'Jangers  of  Ihe 
deep,  or  draws  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  caHli,  or  from  the  hum- 
blest occupations  of  mechanic  life  :  whenever  the  sacred  rights  of  an 
American  freeman  are  assailed,  all  hearts  ought  to  unile,  and  every 
arm  should  be  braced  to  vindicate  his  cause. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  sees  in  Canada  no  object  worthy  of 
conquest.  According  to -him,  it  is  a  cold,  sterile,  and  inhospitable 
region.  And  yet,  such  are  the  allurements  which  it  offers,  that  the 
same  gentleman  apprehends  (hat,  if  it  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  already  too  much  weakened  by  an  extension  of  territory,  th? 
people  of  New  England  will  rush  over  (he  line  and  depopulate  that 
section  of  the  Union !  That  gentleman  considers  it  honest  to  hold 
Canada  as  a  kind  of  hostage  j  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  bond  for  the 
good  behavior  of  the  enemy.  But  he  will  not  enforce  the  bond. 
The  actual  conquest  of  that  country  would,  according  to  him,  make 
no  impression  upon  the  enemy,  and  yet,  the  very  apprehension  only 
of  such  a  conquest  would  at  all  times  have  a  powerful  operation 
upon  him !  Other  gentlemen  consider  the  invasion  of  that  country 
as  wicked  and  unjustifiable,  its  inhabitants  are  represented  as 
harmless  and  unoffending  ;  as  connected  with  those  of  the  bordering 
States  by  a  thousand  lender  ties,  interchanging  acts  of  kindness,  and 
all  the  offices  of  good  neighborhood.  Canada  innocent  !  Canada 
unoffending  !  Is  it  not  in  Canada  that  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage 
has  been  moulded  into  its  death-like  form.-  Has  it  not  been  from 
Canvliaii  magazines,  Maiden  and  others,  that  those  supplies  have 
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Been  issued  which  Doutish  aitd  conliuue  the  Indian  hostilities  ?  nip> 
plies  which  have  enabled  th«  sav^e  hordes  to  butcher  the  garrison 
of  Chicago,  and  to  commit  olher  horrible  excesses  and  murders  ? 
Was  it  not  by  the  joint  co-operation  of  Uanadi&ns  and  Indians  that  a 
remote  American  fort,  Michilimackjnac,  was  assailed  and  reduced, 
while  in  ignorance  of  a  state  of  war .'  But,  sir,  how  soon  hare  the 
opposition  changed  theii  tone  I  When  the  administration  was  striT' 
ing,  by  the  operation  of  peaceful  measures,  to  bring  Great  Britain 
baolc  to  a  sense  of  justice,  they  were  for  old-fashioned  war.  And 
now  they  have  got  old-fashioned  war,  their  set\sibilities  are  cruelly 
shocked,  and  all  their  sympathies  lavished  upon  the  harmless  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjoining  provinces.  What  does  astale  of  war  present? 
The  united  energies  of  one  people,  arrayed  against  the  combined  ener- 
gies of  another — a  conflict  in  which  each  party  aims  to  inflict  all  the 
injuiy  it  can,  by  sea  and  land,  upon  the  territories,  property,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  other,  subject  only  to  the  rules  of  mitigated  war,  practised 
by  civilized  nations.  The  gentleman  would  not  touch  the  contincolal 
provinces  of  the  enemy,  nor,  I  presume,  for  the  same  reason,  her  poe- 
•essions  in  the  West  Indies.  The  same  humane  spirit  would  spare  ihe 
seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  person  of  his  majesty 
must  not  be  attacked,  for  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  ma:;im,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  In- 
deed, sir,  I  know  of  no  person  on  whom  we  may  make  war,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  honorable  gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Stephen,  the  celebra- 
ted author  of  the  orders  in  council,  or  the  board  of  admiralty,  wha 
authorize  and  regulate  the  practice  of  imjiressment ! 

The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told,  of  the  necessi^ 
of  terminating  the  contest.  If  our  oclilcvements  by  laud  have  beeo 
less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  seamen  by  water,  it  is  not 
because  the  American  soldier  is  less  brave.  On  the  one  element  or- 
ganization, discipline,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties 
exist,  on  the  part  of  the  olBcers  and  their  men.  On  the  other, 
almost  every  thing  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  We  have,  however,  the 
cODSolalion  that  our  country  abounds  wilh  the  richest  materials,  asd 
that  in  no  instance  when  engaged  in  action  have  our  arms  been  tar- 
nished.  At  Brownstown  and  at  Queenstown  the  valor  of  veterans 
was  displayed,  and  acts  of  the  noblest  heroism  were  performed.  It 
IS  true,  that  the  disgrace  of  Detroit  rfaiiaius  to  be  wiped  off.  That  is 
t  subject  on  which  1  cannot  trust  my  feelings;  il  is  not  fllting  I  sb»uI4 
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■peaK  of  it-  Bui  ihis  much  I  ^  ill  soy,  it  -was  an  event  which  do  human 
foresight  could  have  anticipateJ,  and  for  which  the  adminulration 
cannot  be  jnslly  censured.  It  vas  the  parent  of  all  the  misfortunes 
we  have  experienced  on  land.  But  for  it  the  Indian  war  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  prevented  or  terminated  ;  the  ascendency  on 
Lake  Erie  acquired,  and  the  war  pushed  on  perhaps  to  Montreal. 
With  the  exdeption  of  that  event,  the  war,  even  upon  the  land,  has 
been  attended  by  a  scries  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits,  which,  what- 
ever interest  they  may  inspire  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  have 
given  the  greatest  pleasure  on  the  other.  Tbe  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Governor  Edwards  and  Colonel  Russel,  to  Lake  Peoria, 
on  tlie  Illinois,  was  completely  successful.  So  was  that  of  Captain 
Craig,  who  it  is  said  ascended  that  river  still  higher.  General  Hop- 
kins destroyed  the  prophet's  town.  We  have  just  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  gallant  enterprise  of  Colonel  Campbell.  In  short,  sir, 
the  Indian  towns  have  been  swept  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of 
the  Wabash,  and  a  hostile  country  has  been  penetrated  far  beyond 
the  most  daring  incursions  of  any  campaign  during  the  former  Indian 
war.  Never  was  more  cool,  deliberate  bravery  displayed  than  that 
by  Newman's  party  from  Georgia.  And  the  capture  of  the  Detroit, 
and  the  destructioa  of  the  Caledonia,  (whether  placed  to  a  maritime 
or  land  account,)  for  judgment,  skill,  and  comage  on  the  part  of 
Ueuteuant  Elholt,  have  never  been  surjiassed. 

It  is  alledged  that  the  elections  in  England  are  in  favor  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  those  in  this  country  are  against  the  war.  If  in 
such  a  cause  (saying  nothing  of  llie  impurity  of  their  elections)  the 
people  of  tliat  country  have  rallied  round  their  government,  it  alTorda 
a  salutary  1i'S!:od  to  the  people  here,  who  at  all  hazards  ought  to 
support  theirs,  struggling  as  it  is  to  maintain  our  just  rights.  But 
the  people  here  have  not  been  false  to  themselves ;  a  great  majority 
approve  the  war,  as  is  evinced  by  the  recent  re-election  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate-  Suppose  it  were  even  true  that  an  entire  section  of  the 
Union  were  opposed  to  the  war,  that  section  being  a  minority,  is  the 
will  of  the  majority  to  be  relinquished  I  In  tltat  section  the  real 
■trength  of  the  opposition  has  been  grenlly  exaggerated.  Vermont 
has,  by  two  successive  expressions  of  her  opinion,  approved  the  dec- 
laration of  war.  In  Kew  Hampsliire,  parties  are  so  nearly  equi- 
poised, that  out  of  thir^"  or  thirty-five  thousand  votes,  those  who 
approved  and  are  for  supporting  it,  lost  (he  election  by  only  one 
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thousand  or  one  thousand  five  hundred.  In  MassachuBetts  ftlone 
have  they  altBined  any  considerable  accession.  If  we  come  to  New 
York,  we  shall  6nd  that  other  and  local  causes  hare  influenced  her 
elections- 

What  cause,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  existed  for  declaring  the  war 
has  beea  removed  ?  We  sought  indemnily  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future.  The  Orders  in  Council  are  suspended,  not  revolted , 
no  compensation  for  spoliations.  Indian  hostilities,  which  were  be- 
fore secretly  instigated,  ar«  now  openly  encouraged  ;  and  the  practice 
of  impressment  unremittingly  persevered  in  and  insisted  upon.  Yet 
the  administration  has  given  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  ile  love 
of  peace.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  less  than  ten  days  aAer  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  Secretary  of  State  writes  to  Mr.  Russell, 
authoriziDg  him  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  upon  two  conditions  only, 
and  what  were  they  r*  That  the  orders  in  council  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  practice  of  impressing  American  seamen  cease,  those  already 
impressed  being  released.  The  proposition  was  for  nothing  more 
than  a  rea'  truce  ;  that  the  war  should  in  fact  cease  on  both  sides. 
Again,  on  Lhe  twenty-seventh  of  July,  one  month  later,  anticipating 
a  possible  objection  to  those  terms,  reasonable  as  they  were,  Mr. 
Monroe  empowers  Mr.  Russell  to  stipulate  in  general  terms  for  an 
armistice,  having  only  nji  informal  understanding  on  these  points.  In 
return,  the  enemy  is  offered  a  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  his 
seamen  in  our  service,  thus  removing  entirely  all  pretext  for  the 
practice  of  impressment.  The  very  proposition  which  the  gentlemar 
from  Connecticut  {Mr.  Pitkin)  contends  ought  to  be  made,  has  been 
.made.  How  are  these  pacific  advances  met  by  the  other  party? 
Rejected  as  absolutely  inadmissible;  cavils  are  indulged  about  the 
inadequacy  of  Mr.  Russell's  powers,  and  the  want  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  intimated.  And  yet  the  constant  usage  of  nations  I  believe 
is,  where  the  legislation  of  one  party  is  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
a  given  stipulation,  to  leave  it  to  the  contracting  party  to  provide  tha 
requisite  laws.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and 
becomes  the  subject  of  subsequent  remonstrance  by  the  injured  party 
When  Mr.  Russell  renews  the  o*-erture,  in  what  was  intended  as  a 
more  agreeable  form  to  the  British  government,  Loid  Castleret^  is 
not  content  with  a  simple  rejection,  hut  clothes  it  in  the  language  of 
insult.  Afterwards,  in  conversation  with  Mr-  Russell,  the  modera- 
tion of  our  government  is  misinterpreted  and  made  the  occasion  of  a 
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aneer,  that  we  are  tired  of  the  war.  The  proposition  of  Admiral 
Warren  is  submitted  iu  a  spirit  not  moic  pacific.  He  is  inslrucled, 
he  tells  us,  to  propose  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
tDstanlly  recall  their  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  gainst  British 
ships,  together  with  all  orders  and  iustructions  for  any  acts  of  hos- 
tility whatever  against  the  teiritories  of  hb  majesty  or  the  persons  ot 
property  of  his  subjects.  That  small  afTair  being  settled,  he  is  further 
authorized  to  arrange  as  to  the  revocation  of  the  laws  which  inter- 
diet  the  commerce  and  ships  of  war  of  his  majesty  from  ihe  harbors 
and  waters  of  the  United  States.  This  messenger  of  peace  comes 
with  one  qualified  concession  in  his  pocket,  not  made  to  the  justice 
of  our  demands,  and  is  fully  empowered  to  rec<;ive  our  homage,  a 
contrite  retraction  of  all  our  measures  adopted  against  his  master  ! 
And  in  default,  he  does  not  fiiil  to  assure  us,  (he  orders  in  council  are 
to  be  forthwith  revived.  The  administration,  still  anxious  to  termi- 
nate Ihe  war,  suppresses  the  indignation  whiclk  such  a  proposal  ought 
to  have  created,  and  in  its  answer  concludes  by  informing  Admiral 
Warren,  "  that  if  there  be  no  objection  to  an  accommodation  of  the 
difference  relating  to  impressment,  in  the  mode  proposed,  other  than 
the  suspension  of  the  British  claim  to  impressment  during  the  armis- 
tice, there  can  he  none  to  proceeding,  without  the  armistice, io  an  im- 
mediate discussion  and  arrangement  of  an  article  on  ihat  subject." 
Thus  it  has  left  the  door  of  negotiation  unclosed,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  the  enemy  will  accept  the  invitation  tendered  to  him. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Pearson)  sup- 
poses, that  if  Congress  would  pass  a  law,  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  British  seamen  in  our  service,  upon  condition  of  a  like  prohibition 
on  their  part,  and  repeal  the  act  of  non-importation,  peace  would 
immediately  follow.  Sir,  1  have  no  doubt  if  such  a  law  were  to  pass, 
with  all  the  requisite  solemnities,  and  the  repeal  to  take  place,  Lord 
Castlereagh  would  laugh  at  our  simplicity.  No,  sir,  tlie  administra- 
tion has  erred  in  the  steps  which  it  has  taken  to  restore  peace,  but 
its  error  has  been,  not  in  doing  too  tittle,  but  in  betraying  too  great  a 
solicitude  for  that  event.  An  honorable  peace  is  attainable  only  by 
an  efficient  war.  My  plan  would  be  to  call  out  the  ample  resources 
of  the  country,  give  them  a  judicious  direction,  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  strike  wherever  we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at 
sea  or  on  land,  and  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  at 
Hali&3C.     We  are  told  that  England  is  a  proud  and  lofty  ofttioD, 
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irhich,  disdaining  to  w«il  for  danger,  meets  it  half  waj-.  Haaghtj 
as  she  is,  we  once  triumphed  over  her,  and,  if  we  do  not  listen  lo  the 
counsels  of  timidity  and  despair,  we  Bhall  again  prevail.  In  such  > 
cause,  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  we  must  come  out  crowned  with 
success  i  but  if  we  fail,  let  ua  fail  like  men,  lash  ourselves  lo  our 
gallant  tars,  and  expire  together  in  one  common  struggle,  fightii^  for 

rfiEB  TRADE  AND  SEAMEIl's  BIGHTS. 


[Mr.  Clit  reugnrd  hia  seal  in  Congress  on  the  19th  cF  JuiULiy,  1814,  luTii( 
been  nppoinled  by  FresidfRl  MidisoD  a  C^niniiKioaer  (o  procfrd  lo  dMUobnt 
(sllerwud  changed  lo  Ghent)  lo  incel  ConiiiiiaiioneTi  from  Gml  Britua  la  nqo- 
liite  ■  Treat;  of  Peace,  The  ibanka  of  the  lloiue  were  tendered  him  on  hb  redie- 
menl,  for  hii  able  and  imiHirtia]  discharge  of  Ihe  datiei  of  Speakers  ¥eaal44.  Nay* 
tii'iH— scarcely  a  aixth  of  the  Federaliala  volins  againM  it  in  that  period  of  the  Ml- 
terat  pcrty  apiiil  and  (he  mo9I  eiciled  policieal  feelings.  He  relumed  tlunlu  in  a 
bnef  and  feeliag  addrets. 

Mr.  Cuv  lepiired  lo  Ghent,  look  a  leading  part  in  negotiating  the  Treaty.*  and 
retained  amid  iIk  enlhiudaslic  scclamalioni  of  the  whole  cuuntiy.  Durinc  lu* 
tbaence  he  had  been  unanimausly  re-elecled  lo  CoDgreas,  bat,  some  doubu  lwia( 
Maned  of  the  legality  of  thai  election,  he  was  unanimoualy  ekcled  over  again  upon 
his  return.  On  taking  his  seal,  he  wae  el  onee  choaen  Spenker,  by  67  votes  to  K 
blanki  and  BCallering;  and  again  re-eleoted  in  1818,  by  140  voles  to(ll»r6«& 
Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  again  in  18)9  by  148  to  T  scattering.] 
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ON  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Im  the  Hou»e  of  Repbe>entative8,  March  13,  1818. 


[TtM  lubjccl  cf  Inlrmil  Imptovirmi'iii,  and  oflhr  lid  which  ought  lo  be  affocdcd 
it  by  tb*  federal  Gcwemmpni,  hegan  dvepty  to  Rgilale  iho  public  mind,  mon  aller 
tbe  eloM  of  onr  Usl  War  with  Grent  Brituu-  Naw  YotIc  oammrnced  her  gigantic 
undertalUDg,  (us  it  ihea  truly  seemed,)  uid  salted  upon  Congirn  far  ani«unc«. 
Other  secuoni  also  presented  claitna,  and  urged  them  with  camestaeEi  and  force 
A  report  in  laror  of  apprciprialing  Iha  banua  paid  for  her  charter  by  the  United 
Stiles  Buik  to  this  purpose,  was  tnide  by  ■  Select  Committee.  The  general  quet- 
lionbfling  under  diKuaiion,  Mr.  CbtT  addreSKd  the  House  ufollDtni:] 

1  HAVE  been  anxiotu  lo  catch  the  eye  of  tbe  Chairman  for  »  few 
moments,  to  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  which  have  Ulea 
from  various  gentlemen.  1  am  aware  that,  in  doing  this,  1  risk 
the  loss  of  what  is  of  (lie  utmost  value — tlie  kind  &*or  of  the  Hotise, 
wearied  as  ita  patienec  is  by  this  prolonged  dehate.  But  when  I 
feel  what  a  deep  interest  the  Union  at  large,  and  particularly  that 
quiirter  of  it  whence  I  come,  has  in  the  decision  of  the  present  ques- 
tioojlcannotomit  any  opportunity  of  eamsstly  urging  upon  the  House 
the  propriety  of  retaining  (he  important  power  which  (his  question 
involves.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  if  unfortunately  there  should 
be  a  majority  both  against  the  abstract  proposition  asserting  tbe 
power,  and  against  its  practical  execution,  the  power  is  gone  for 
ever — the  question  is  put  at  rest  so  long  as  the  constitution  remains 
AS  it  is ;  and  with  respect  to  any  amendment,  in  this  particular,  I 
confess  1  utterly  despair.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bill 
which  passed  Congress  on  this  subject,  at  the  last  session,  was  reject- 
ed by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session,  the  President  communicated  bis  clear 
opinion,  after  every  effort  to  come  tc  a  dilTercnt  conclusion,  that 
Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  contended  for,  and  called  upon 
ni  to  tabe  up  the  subject  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 


aUtution  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Utd  late  . 
PresideaU,  has  also  intimaled  his  opictioD  ihat  Congress  does  not  pos-  • 
sess  the  power-  Wilh  the  great  weight  and  authority  of  the  opin- 
ions of  these  distinguished  men  against  the  power,  and  with  the  fact, 
solemnly  entered  upon  the  record,  that  this  House,  after  a  delibexate 
review  of  the  ground  taken  by  it  at  the  last  session,  has  decided 
against  the  existence  of  it,  (if  such,  latally,  shall  be  the  decision,) 
the  power,  I  repeat,  is  gone — gone  for  ever,  unless  restored  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  With  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  obtaining  such  an  amendment,  I  think  it  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Two  different  descriptions  of  persons,  entertaining  senti- 
ments directly  opposed,  will  unite  and  defeat  such  an  amendment ; 
one  embracing  those  who  believe  that  the  constitution,  feirly  inter 
preled,  already  conveys  the  power,  and  the  other,, those  who  think 
that  Congress  has  not  and  ought  not  lo  have  it.  As  a  large  portion  ' 
of  Congress,  and  probably  a  msjotily,  believes  the  power  to  exist,  it 
must  be  evident,  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  any  consideiable 
number  of  that  majority  would  vote  against  an  amendment  which 
they  do  not  believe  necessary,  that  any  attempt  to  amend  would  fail. 
Considering,  as  I  do,  the  existence  of  the  power  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  States, 
paramount  as  that  consideration  ever  should  be  over  all  others,  but 
to  the  prosperity  of  every  great  interest  of  the  country,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  in  peace  and  in  war,  it  becomes  us  sol- 
emnly, and  deliberately,  and  anxiously  to  examine  the  constitution, 
and  not  to  surrender  it,  if  ^rly  to  be  collected  from  a  just  interpre- 
tation of  that  instrument. 

With  regard  to  the  alarm  sought  to  be  created  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  power,  by  bringing  up  the  old  theme  of  "  State  Rigbta,"  I 
would  observe,  that  if  the  illustrious  persons  juat  referred  to  are 
against  us  in  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  they  are  on  oar 
side  *a  to  the  harmless  and  beneticial  character  of  the  power.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  each  of  them  would  have  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  if  they  believed  that  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  power,  by  the  General  Government,  would  be  detri- 
mental, much  less  dangerous,  lo  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
the  States.  What  real  ground  is  there  for  this  alarm  ?  Gentlemen 
have  not  condescended  to  show  how  the  subversion  of  the  ri^ta  of 
the  States  is  to  follow  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  intemsl  im- 
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provementa  by  tUe  Geoeral  Government.  We  contend  for  the  pover 
to  make  roads  and  canals,  to  distribute  the  intelligence,  force,  and 
productions  of  the  country  through  all  its  parts  ;  and  for  such  jurii- 
diction  on(y  over  them  as  is  necessiry  to  their  preservation  from 
wanton  injury  and  from  gradual  decay.  Suppose  such  a  power  is 
sustained  and  in  full  operalion  ;  imagine  it  to  extend  to  every  canal 
made,  or  proposed  to  be  made,  and  to  every  post-road,  how  incon- 
eiderable  and  iusignilicaut  is  the  power  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
limited  as  it  is  with  regard  to  place  and  to  purpose,  when  contrasted 
with  the  great  mass  of  powers  retained  by  the  state  sovereignties ! 
What  a  small  subtraction  from  the  mass  !  Even  upon  these  roads 
and  canals,  the  stale  governments,  according  to  our  principles,  wiU 
still  exercise  jurisdiction  over  every  possible  case  arising  upon  them, 
whether  of  crime  or  of  contract,  or  any  other  hnman  transaction, 
except  only  what  immediately  affects  their  existence  and  preoerra- 
tion.  Thus  defined,  thus  limited,  and  striped  of  all  factitious  causes 
of  alarm,  1  will  appeal  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  to  say  if  the  power 
really  presents  any  thing  frightful  in  it  ?  With  respect  to  post-roads, 
our  advenaries  admit  the  right  of  way  in  the  general  government. 
There  have  been,  however,  on  this  question,  some  instances  of  con- 
flict, but  they  have  passed  away  without  any  serious  difficulty.  Con- 
necticut, if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  disputed,  at  one  period,  the 
right  of  pass^e  ofthe  mail  on  the  Sabbath.  The  general  govennnent 
persisted  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  and  Connecticut  herself  and 
every  body  else,  have  acquiesced  in  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  H.  Nelson)  has  contended  that 
1  do  not  adhere,  in  the  principles  of  construction  which  I  apply  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  republican  doctrines  of  1798,  of  which  th&t 
gentleman  would  have  us  believe  he  is  the  constant  disciple.  Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  celebrated  state  paper 
to  which  we  both  refer  for  our  principles  in  this  respect — a  paper 
which,  although  1  have  not  seen  it  for  sixteen  years,  (until  the  gen- 
tleman had  the  politeness  to  furnish  me  with  it  during  this  debate,) 
made  silch  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  shall  never  foi^et  the 
satisfaction  with  which  1  perused  it.  1  find  that  1  have  used,  with- 
out having  been  aware  of  it,  when  I  fonnerly  addressed  the  commit 
tee,  almost  the  same  identical  language  employed  by  Mr.  Madison 
in  that  paper.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  elaimed  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise any  power  under  the  constilation,  unless  such  power  was  ex 
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.pressly  granted,  or  necessary  anJ  proper  lo  carry  into  eSeCt  woam  A 
granted  power.  I  have  not  sought  to  derive  power  from  the  clauM 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate  money.  1  have  been  coo- 
tented  with  endeavoring  to  show,  that  according  fo  the  doctrines  of 
1798,  and  according  lo  the  most  rigid  interpretation  which  any  one 
will  put  upon  the  instrument,  it  is  expressly  given  in  one  caae,  and 
fairly  deducible  in  others. 

[lUre.  Mr.  das'  read  EundTy  paioagf^a  (mm  Mr.  Midiaon'i  report  to  tbe  Vitfuia 
lagisJEluie.  in  an  anaWf  r  to  thr  rt^sohitiana  of  wveral  Stitesi,  concenung  the  Alia 
u>d  SediUon  laws,  mowing  thai  there  were  do  powers  id  the  gpaeral  (p>KerDmeM 
bal  wbai  were  granled,  and  ibul,  whcDcvir  a  powei  was  claimed  lo  be  ejierpiBed  bj 

inlo  efleel  one  of  ihe  specified  pDwera] 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  reasoning  on  tlie 
constitution,  has  not  employed  the  language  fashionable  during  this 
debate;  he  has  not  said  that  an  implied  power  must  be  abtolatelg 
necessary  to  carry  into  eliect  the  speciiied  power,  lo  which  it  is  ap- 
purtenant, to  enable  the  geaeritl  government  to  exercise  it.  No! 
This  was  a  modern  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Madison 
has  employed  the  language  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  has  only 
contended  that  the  implied  power  must  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  eflect  the  speciiied  power.  He  has  only  insisted  that 
when  Congress  applied  its  sound  judgment  to  the  constitution  in  rela- 
tion to  implied  powers,  it  should  be  clearly  seen  that  they  were  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  effectuate  the  specified  powers.  These  me  my 
principles  ;  but  they  are  not  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
His  friends  on  this  occasion.  They  contend  for  a  degree  of  neceasity 
absolute  nnd  indispensable  ;  (hat  by  no  possibility  can  the  power  bs 
Otherwise  executed- 

Tbet  there  are  two  classes  of  powers  in  the  constitution,  1  be- 
lieve has  never  been  controverted  by  an  American  politician.  We 
cannot  foresee  and  provide  specifically  for  all  contingencies.  Man 
and  his  language  nre  both  imperfect.  Hence  the  existence  of  con- 
struction and  of  constructive  powers.  Hencs  also  the  rule  that  a 
grant  of  the  end  is  a  grunt  of  the  means,  Ifyou  amend  the  constitu- 
tion a  thousand  times,  the  some  imperfection  of  our  nature  nnd  oar 
language  will  attend  our  new  works.  There  are  two  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exjKwed-  The  one  is,  that  the  general  government 
nay  relapse  into  the  debility  which  exi.^ted  in  the  old  confederation, 
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and  finally  dissolve  from  the  want  of  cohesion.  The  aenial  to  it  of 
powers  plainly  conferred,  or  clearly  UGceaBaiy  aad  proper  to  execute 
the  conferred  powers,  may  produce  this  effect.  And  I  think,  with 
great  deference  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  oilier  side,  this  is  the  danger 
to  which  their  principles  directly  tend.  The  other  danger,  that  of 
consoUdaliOD,  is,  by  the  assumption  of  powers  not  granted  nor  inci- 
dent to  granted  powers,  or  the  assumption  of  powers  which  have 
been  withheld  or  expressly  prohibited.  This  was  the  danger  of  the 
period  of  1798-9,  For  instance,  that  in  direct  contradiction  to  a 
prohibitory  clause  of  the  const itution,  a  sedition  act  was  passed  ;  and 
an  alien  law  was  also  passed,  in  equal  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of 
the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution.  It  was  by  such  measures 
that  the  Federal  party,  (if  parties  might  be  named,}  throwing  off  the 
veil,  furnished  to  their  adversaries  the  most  effectual  ground  of  oppo- 
sition. If  they  had  not  passed  those  acts,  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  the  current  of  power  would  have  continued  to  flow  in  the  same 
channel;  and  the  change  of  parties  in  ISOl,  so  auspicious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  as  I  believe,  would  never  have  occurred. 

I  beg  the  committee — I  entreat  the  true  friends  of  the  confederated 
union  of  these  States,  to  examine  this  doctrine  of  Stale  rights,  and  see 
to  what  abusive,  if  not  dangerous  consequences,  it  may  lead,  to  what 
extent  it  has  been  carried,  and  how  it  has  varied  by  the  same  Stale 
at  diiTerent  times,  hi  alluding  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  assure 
the  gentlemen  from  that  Slate,  and  particularly  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  whom  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
referred,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  create  any  prejudice  against  that 
claim.  I  hope  that  when  the  subject  is  taken  up,  it  will  be  candidly 
and  dispassionately  considered,  and  that  a  decision  will  be  made  on  it 
consistent  with  the  riehta  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Slate  of  MassE^- 
chusetts.  The  high  character,  amiable  disposition,  and  urbanity  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  1  have  alluded,  (Mr-  Mason  of  Massachusetts,) 
will,  if  I  had  been  otherwise  inclined,  prevent  me  from  endeavoring 
to  make  impressions  unfavorable  to  the  claim  whose  justice  that  gen- 
tleman stands  pledged  to  manifesl.  But  in  the  period  of  1798-9, 
what  was  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Massachusetts  ?  It  was  that 
the  Slates  in  their  sovereign  capacity  had  no  right  to  examine  into 
the  constitutionality  or  expediency  of  the  measures  of  the  general 
govern  n  I  i^nt- 
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We  see  here  an  express  dificlaimer  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  of 
any  right  to  decide  on  the  tronstitutionality,  or  expediency  of  the  acta  of 
the  general  government.  But  what  was  the  doctrine  which  the  taiae 
State,  in  1813,  thought  proper  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  Union  was  meimced  on  all  sides  ?  She  not  only  clumed, 
but  exercised  the  right  which  in  179l>  she  had  so  solemnly  diuTOW- 
ed-  She  claimed  the  right  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  call  made 
hy  the  general  government  for  her  militia,  and  she  refused  the  militia 
called  for.  There  is  so  much  plausibility  in  the  reasoning  emi^ayed 
by  that  State  in  support  of  her  modern  doctrine  of  State  rights,  tliat, 
were  it  not  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  stand  she  took  in  the  late  war, 
or  had  it  been  in  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances,  she 
would  very  probably  have  escaped  a  great  portion  of  that  odium 
which  has  so  justly  fallen  to  her  lot.  The  coiiatituliou  gives  to  Con- 
gress power  to  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  lawi 
of  the  Union,  to  Buppresa  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasions  j  and 
in  no  other  caacs.  The  militia  was  called  out  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, during  the  late  war,  to  repel  invasion.  Massachusetts  said,  M 
you  have  uo  right  to  the  militia,  but  in  certain  contingencies,  she  wu 
competent  to  decide  whether  those  contingencies  liad  or  had  not  oc- 
curred. And,  having  examined  the  facts,  what  then  r  She  sud  all 
was  peace  and  quietness  in  Massachusetts.  No  con-eiecutionof  the 
tuws — no  insurrection  at  home — no  invasion  from  abroad,  nor  any 
immediate  danger  of  invasion.  And,  in  truth,  I  believe  there  wu  bo 
actual  invasion  for  nearly  two  years  after  the  requisition.  Uader 
the£e  circumstances,  were  it  not  for  the  supposed  motive  of  her  con- 
dv.-t,  would  not  the  case  which  Massachusetts  made  out  have  looked, 
extremely  plausible  ?  1  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say,t)iat 
it  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  convey  any  thing  like  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts.  No !  My  doctrine  is  that  the 
States,  as  Slates,  have  no  right  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  powcn 
which  the  general  government  usserts.  Any  State  has  undoubtedlj' 
the  right  to  express  its  opinion,  in  the  form  of  resolution  or  other- 
wise, and  to  proceed,  hy  constitutional  means,  to  redress  any  real  or 
imaginary  grievance ;  hul  it  has  no  right  to  withhold  its  niilitaty  aid, 
when  called  upo.T  by  the  high  authorities  of  the  general  government, 
much  less  to  obstruct  the  exrcution  of  a  law  regularly  passed.     To 


>up|K>M  the  existence  of  such  an  alaiwiug  right,  is  lo  imppoae,  if  not 
dimiDion  itself,  such  a  state  of  disorder  v>d  confiujoD,  as  luust  iaevit- 
ab!y  lead  to  it. 

tireally  as  1  venerate  the  Slate  which  gave  uie  birth,  aiid  much  as 
1  respect  the  judiiea  of  its  Supreme  Court,  several  of  whom  are  my 
personal  friends,  I  am  obliged  to  think  that  some  of  the  doc:lriiic8 
which  that  State  has  recently  hi;ld  concerniiig  State  righlB,  arc  fraught 
with  much  danger.  If  those  doctrines  had  been  assorted  during  the 
late  war,  a  large  share  of  the  public  disapprobation  which  has  been 
given  Lo  Massuchusetts  would  have  (alien  to  Virgiiiiu.  What  urt 
these  doclrincs  ."  The  courts  of  Virginia  assert  that  they  have  aright 
to  determine  on  ibe  constitutionality  of  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  expound  ihem  according  to  their  own  views,  even 
if  they  should  viiry  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slater.  They  assert  more — that  from  their  decision  there  can 
be  DO  appeal  lo  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  State:  ;  and  that 
there  exists  in  Congress  no  power  to  frajne  a  law,  obliging  the  court 
of  the  State,  in  the  lust  resort,  to  submit  its  decision  to  the  siipeTvision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ',  or,  if  I  do  not  misunder- 
■tand  th>!  doctrine,  to  withdraw  trom  the  State  tribunal  conlroversiea 
involving  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  them  bpfore  the 
federal  judiciary.  1  am  a  friend,  a  tbic  Ijiend,  to  State  rights  ;  but 
not  in  all  cases  as  liiey  are  asserted.  The  Slates  have  their  appointed 
orbit ;  BO  has  the  Union ;  and  each  should  be  confined  within  its  fair, 
legitimate,  and  cuiistitulional  sphere.  We  should  equally  avoid  that 
subtle  process  of  argument  which  dissipates  into  air  the  powers  of 
this  govomment,  and  that  spirit  of  encroachment  which  would  snatch 
from  the  State  powers  not  delegated  to  the  general  government.  We 
shall  thus  escape  both  the  dangers  I  have  noticed — that  of  relap^ng 
into  the  alarming  weakness  of  the  confederation,  which  is  described  as 
a  mere  rogie  of  sand  ;  and  also  that  other,  perhaps  not  the  greatest 
danger,  consolidation.  No  man  deprecates  more  than  1  do,  the  idea  of 
consolidation;  yet  between  separation  and  consolidation,  painful  aa 
would  be  the  alternative,  I  would  greatly  prefer  the  latter- 

I  will  DOW  proceed  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  real  diflcrecce,  in 

the  iaterpretation  of  the  constitution,  between  the  gentlemen  on  the 

other  aide  and  myself     It  is  agreed  that  there  is  no  power  in  the 

scnrrral  government  but  that  which  is  expressly  granted,  or  which  is 
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impliable  from  an  express  grant.  Thp  difference  then  must  be  in  (he 
af^licatioD  of  thia  rule.  The  gentleman  from  Virgiois,  who  htu  bvor- 
ed  the  house  with  ko  able  on  argumenl  an  the  subject,  has  conceded 
though  Bomewhat  reluctantly,  the  existence  of  incidental  powers,  but 
he  contended  that  they  must  hare  a  direct  and  necessary  relation  to 
Koine  specified  power-  Granted.  But  who  n  to  judge  of  this  rela- 
tion ?  And  what  rule  can  you  prescribe  different  from  tbat  which 
the  constitution  has  required,  that  it  should  be  necessary  and  proper  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  rule,  in  whatever  language  you  may  chooM  to 
express  it,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  discretion  left  to  the 
agent  who  is  to  apply  it.  But  gentlemen  are  alarmed  at  this  discre- 
tion; that  law  of  tyrants,  on  which  they  contend  there  is  no  limi- 
tation. It  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  gentleoeen 
are  brought,  by  the  very  course  of  reasoning  which  they  thonselres 
employ,  by  all  the  rules  which  they  would  lay  down  for  the  eonati- 
lution,  to  cases  where  discretion  must  exist.  But  is  there  no  linit- 
tation,  no  security  against  the  abuse  of  it  ?  Yea,  there  is  such  »ecn- 
rity  in  the  fact  of  our  being  members  of  the  same  society,  equaSy 
affected  ourselves  by  the  laws  we  promulgate.  There  is  the  further 
security  in  the  oath  which  is  taken  to  support  the  constitutioa,  utd 
which  will  tend  to  restrain  Congress  from  deriving  powers  which  ve 
not  proper  and  necessary.  There  is  the  jvt  further  sec  u.-ilj,  that,  at 
the  end  of  every  two  years,  the  members  must  be  amenable  lo  tho  peo- 
ple for  the  manner  in  which  their  trusts  have  been  performed.  And 
there  remains  also  that  further,  though  awful  security,  the  last  resort 
of  society,  which  I  contend  bclon;^s  alike  to  the  people  and  to  the 
States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  be  exercised  in  extreme  cases, 
and  when  o[)pression  becomes  intolerable,  the  right  of  redstuce. 
Take  the  gentleman's  own  doctrine,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  the  most  reetricl- 
ed  which  has  been  asserted,  and  what  other  securities  have  we 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  than  those  which  I  have  enumerated  f 
Say  that  there  must  be  an  absolote  necessity  to  justify  the  exerOM 
of  an  implied  power,  who  is  lo  define  that  absolute  necessity,  and 
then  to  apply  it  ?  Who  i.s  to  be  the  judge  ?  Wliere  is  the  seoority 
against  transcending  that  limit  ?  The  rule  the  gentleman  coatendi 
for  has  no  greater  security  than  that  insisted  upon  by  us.  It  equally 
leads  to  the  same  discretion,  a  sound  discretion,  exercised  under  all 
the  responsibility  ofa  solemn  oath,  of  a  regard  to  our  fair  fame,  of  a 
kuowledge  that  we  are  ourselves  the  subjects  of  those  laws  whicK 
we  pom,  and  lastly,  of  the  right  of  resisting  insupportable  tyraanj 
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Aiti,  by  way  of  illustration,  if  the  aeditipn  set  had  not  been  Ci)b- 
demned  by  the  indignant  voice  of  the  comtnuiuty,  the  tight  of 
reaistaace  would  have  accrued.  If  Congress  assumed  the  power  to 
control  (he  right  of  Bpeech,  and  to  assnil,  by  penal  statutes,  the  great- 
eat  of  all  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  there 
were  no  other  means  to  arrest  their  progress,  but  that  to  which  1 
have  referrcrd,  lamentable  as  would  be  the  appeal,  such  a  monstrous 
abufie  of  power,  I  contend,  would  authorize  a  recurrence  to  that 
right. 

If,  then,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  and  myself  differ  so  little 
in  our  general  principles,  as  I  think  1  have  shown,  1  will  proceed,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  look  at  the  constitulioD  a  little  more  in  detail. 
1  have  contended  that  the  power  to  construct  post-roads  is  expressly 
granted  in  the  power  to  establish  post-roads.  If  it  be,  there  is  &n 
end  of  the  controversy  ;  but  if  not,  the  next  inquiry  is,  whether  that 
power  may  be  fairly  deduced,  by  implication,  from  any  of  the  special 
grants  of  power.  To  show  that  the  power  is  expressly  granted,  I 
might  safely  appeal  to  the  arguments  alreaily  used,  to  prove  that  the 
words  establish,  in  this  case,  can  mean  only  one  thing — the  right  of 
inaking.  Several  gentlemen  have  contended  that  the  word  has  a 
"different  sense ;  and  one  has  resorted  to  the  preamble  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  show  that  the  phrase  "  to  establish  justice,"  there  used,  does 
not  convey  the  power  of  creation.  If  the  word  "establish"  is  there 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  gentlemen  claim  for  it,  that  of  adop- 
tion or  designation,  Congress  could  have  a  choice  only  of  systems 
of  Justice  pre-existing.  Will  any  gentleman  contend  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take  the  Justinian  code,  the  Napoleon  code,  the  code  of 
civil,  or  the  code  of  common  or  cannon  law  r  Establishment  means 
in  the  preamble,  as  in  other  cases,  construction,  formation,  creation. 
Let  me  ask,  in  all  cases  of  crime,  which  are  merely  malum  prohibi- 
ttm,  if  you  do  not  resort  (o  construction,  to  creating,  when  you  make 
'the  o^nce  ?  By  your  laws  denouncing  certain  acts  as  criminal  offen- 
ces, laws  which  the  good  of  society  requires  you  to  pass,  and  to  adapt 
'  to  our  peculiar  condition,  you  do  construct  and  create  a  system  of 
rules,  to  be  administered  by  the  judiciary.  But  gentlemen  say  that 
'  "ftie  word  cannot  mean  mate  ;  that  you  would  not  say,  for  example, 
"'to  establish  a  ship,  to  establish  a  chair.  In  the  application  of  this, 
u  of  all  other  terms,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  sutgect ; 
jt&d  if  it  cannot  properly  be  used  in  all  cases,  it  does  not  follow  that 
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it  caoDOt  be  in  any-  Acd  when  we  tkke  into  ccnEtderBtioi),  nat 
uader  Ihe  old  articles  of  confederation,  Congress  had  over  the  subject 
of  pOBt-roads  juat  as  much  power  as  gentlemen  allow  to  the  existing 
government,  that  it  was  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  new  con- 
stitution to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  that, 
in  fact,  in  this  very  clause,  the  power  to  establish  post-offices,  which 
was  alone  possessed  by  the  former  government,  I  think  that  I  may 
safely  consider  the  argument,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  si 
fully  maintained.  Wilh  respect  to  military  roads,  the  ( 
that  they  may  be  made  when  called  for  by  the  emergency,  is  admit- 
ting that  the  constitution  conveys  the  power-  And  we  may  safely 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  and  enlightened,  to  decide  be- 
tween the  wisdom  of  these  two  constructions,  of  which  one  requires 
you  to  wait  for  the  exercise  of  your  power  until  the  arrival  of  an 
emergency,  which  may  not  allow  you  to  exert  it,  and  the  other, 
without  denying  you  the  power,  if  you  can  exercise  it  during  the 
emergency,  claims  the  right  of  providing  beforehand  against  the  vma- 
fency. 

One  member  has  stated  what  appeared  lo  him  a  conclusire  Kga- 
ment  against  the  power  to  cut  canals,  that  he  had  understood  that  > 
proposition,  made  in  the  convention  to  insert  such  a  power,  waa  re- 
jected. To  this  argument  more  than  one  sufficient  answer  can  be 
made.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  itself  has  been  denied,  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  any  evidence  of  it.  But,  suppose  that  the  propoflition 
had  been  made  and  overruled,  unless  the  motives  of  the  refufla]  to 
insert  it  are  known,  gentlemen  are  not  authorized  to  draw  the  iaiier- 
cnce  that  it  was  Grom  hostility  to  the  power,  or  from  a  desire  to  with- 
hold it  from  Congress.  May  not  one  of  the  objections  be,  thfl  the 
power  was  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  specific  graotf  of 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  not  necessary  to  insert  the  pitipod- 
tion  i  that  to  adopt  it,  indeed,  might  lead  to  weaken  or  bring  ioto 
doubt  other  incidental  powers  not  enumerated  ?  A  member  front 
New  York,  (Mr.  Storrs,)  whose  absence  I  regret  on  this  occasion^ 
not  only  on  account  of  the  great  aid  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  him,  but  from  the  cause  of  that  absence,  has  informed  me  that, 
in  the  convention  of  that  State,  one  of  the  objections  to  the  constitu- 
tion  by  the  an ti -federalists  was,  that  it  was  understood  to  convey  t» 
the  general  government  the  power  to  cut  canals.  How  often,  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  do  we  reject  ameodisentir 
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Upon  the  sole  ground  that  they  are  not  uecessary,  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  being  already  contained  in  the  prapoeition. 

I  refer  to  the  Fe<leralis[,  for  one  moment,  to  show  thai  the  only 
notice  taken  of  that  clauste  of  the  constitution  which  relates  to  post- 
roads,  is  favorable  to  my  construction.  The  power,  that  hook  says, 
most  ^ways  be  a  harmless  one.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  not 
only  that  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  but  that  every  exercise  of  it  must 
be  necessarily  beneficial-  Nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate  inter- 
coune  among  the  States,  says  the  Federalist,  can  be  unworthy  of  the 
public  cale.  What  intercoursf  ?  Even  if  restricted  on  the  narrow- 
eat  theory  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  to  the  intercourse  of  intel- 
ligence, they  deny  that  to  us,  since,  they  will  not  admit  lliat  we  havB 
the  power  to  repair  or  improve  the  way,  the  right  of  which  they 
yield  us.  In  a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  it  will 
comprehend  all  those  various  means  of  accomplishing  the  object, 
which  are  calculated  to  render  us  a  homogeneous  people — one  in 
feeling,  in  interest,  and  affection  ;  as  we  are  one  in  our  political  re- 

is  there  not  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  between  the  power  to 
make  war,  and  militetry  roads  and  canals  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  the  con- 
vention have  confided  to  the  general  government  the  tremendous 
power  of  declaring  war — have  imposed  upon  it  the  doty  to  employ 
the  whole  physical  means  of  the  nation  to  render  the  war,  whatever 
may  be  its  character,  successful  and  jflorious  if  the  power  is  wilh- 
helil  of  transporting  and  distributing  those  means.  Let  us  appeal  to 
facts,  which  arc  sometimes  worth  volumes  of  theory-  We  have  re- 
cently had  a  war  raging  on  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union.  The 
only  etrcumslance  which  pave  me  pain  at  the  close  of  that  war,  the 
detention  of  Moose  Island,  would  not  have  occurred,  if  we  had  poe- 
aesaed  military  roads.  Why  did  not  the  Union — why  did  not  Mas- 
sachusetts make  a  struggle  to  re-conquer  the  Island  ?  Not  for  the 
want  of  men  ;  not  for  the  want  of  patriotism,  I  hope  ;  but  {rom  the 
want  of  physical  ability  to  march  a  force  sufficient  to  dislodge  the 
enemy.  On  the  north-western  frontier,  millions  of  money,  and  some 
of  the  moat  precious  blood  of  the  State  from  which  1  have  the  honor 
to  come,  was  wastefully  expended  for  the  want  of  such  roada.  My 
honorable  friend  from  Ohio,  (Gen.  Harrison,)  who  commanded  the 
army  in  that  quaiter,  could  furnish  a  volume  of  eviJenct!  on  Ihia 
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■ubject  Wh&t  now  paralyzes  our  arms  on  the  southeni  frontier,  and 
occasioued  Ihe  recent  massacre  of  fifty  of  our  brave  soldiers  ?  What 
but  the  waat  of  proper  means  Tor  the  commuDicalion  of  intelligeace, 
aod  for  the  transportation  of  our  resources  from  point  (a  point? 
Whether  we  refer  to  our  own  experience,  or  to  thai  of  other  coun- 
tries, we  cannot  ■  fail  to  perceive  the  great  value  of  military  KHKh. 
Those  great  masters  of  the  xt'orld,  the  Romans,  hon  did  they  sus- 
tain their  power  so  many  centuries,  diffusing  law  and  liberty,  and 
intelligence  all  around  them  .'  They  made  permanent  niilitaryriNuls; 
and  among  the  ohjecta  of  interest  ivbich  Europe  now  preeents,  are 
the  remains  of  those  Homan  roads,  which  are  shown  to  the  coriaiu 
inquirer.  If  there  were  no  other  monument  remaining  of  the  sa- 
gacity and  of  the  illustrious  deeds  of  the  unfortunate  captive  of 
St.  Helena,  the  internal  improvements  which  he  made,  the  road  IrODi 
Hamburgh  to  Basle,  would  perpetuate  his  memory  to  future  ages. 
In  making  these  allusions,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  1  do  not 
.'  desire  to  se*  military  roads  establiEhed  for  the  purpose  of  oonqunt^ 
,but  of  defence;  and  as  a  jjart  of  that  preparation  which  should  bt 
made  in  a  season  of  peace  for  a  season  of  war,  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
lliis  country  ever  in  that  complete  state  of  preparation  for  ^rar,  lot 
which  some  contend  ;  that  is,  that  we  should  constantly  have  a  largv 
standing  army,  well  disciplined,  and  always  ready  to  act.  1  want  to 
see  the  bill,  reported  by  my  friend  from  Ohio,  or  some  other,  embn- 
eing  an  effective  militia  s}''slem,  passed  into  a  law  ;  and  a  chain  of 
roads  and  canals,  by  the  aid  of  which  our  physical  means  can  bs 
promptly  transported  to  any  required  point.  These,  connected  with 
a  small  nulitary  establishment  to  keep  up  our  forts  and  garricoOBr 
constitute  the  kind  of  preparation  for  war,  which,  it  appeara  to  me, 
this  country  ought  to  make.  No  man,  who  has  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  modern  war,  can  have  failed  to  remark  how 
essential  good  roods  and  canals  are  to  the  success  of  those  operations. 
How  often  have  battles  been  won  by  celerity  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment !  It  is  one  of  the  most  essential  circumstances  in  war.  But, 
without  good  roads,  it  is  impossible.  Members  will  recall  to  tbeir 
recollection  the  fact,  that,  in  the  Senate,  several  years  ago,  an  hoo- 
orsble  friend  of  mine,  (Mr.  Bayard,)  whose  premature  death  I  shall 
ever  deplore — who  was  an  ornament  to  the  councils  of  his  couotrf  ; 
and  who,  when  abroad,  wns  the  able  and  fenrless  advocate  of  her 
rights^ — did,  in  supporting  a  subscription  which  he  proposed  the 
United  States  Bank  should  make  to  the  slock  of  the  Delnwaic 
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Chesapeake  Canal  Companji,  earnestly  recommend  the  measure  a* 
ooDDected  with  our  operations  in  wai.  I  listened  to  my  friend  with 
some  incredulity,  and  thought  he  pushed  his  argument  too  far-  I 
bad,  soon  afler,  a  practical  evidence  of  its  justness.  For,  iQ  tfavel- 
liog  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1813,  I  saw  transporting,  by 
government,  Brom  Elk  river  to  the  Delaware,  targe  quantities  of 
massy  limbers  for  the  construction  of  the  Guerriere  or  the  Franklin, 
or  both  ;  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  wagons  and  horses,  and 
the  number  of  days  employed,  I  believe  the  additiunal  expense  of 
that  single  operatiou  would  have  gone  very  far  to  complete  <hat 
canal,  whose  cause  was  espoused  with  so  much  eloquence  in  the 
Senate,  and  with  so  much  eOect,  too,  bills  having  passed  that  body 
more  than  once  to  give  aid,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  that  cajial. 
With  notorious  fi^ts  like  this,  is  it  not  obvious  thata  line  of  military 
canals  is  nat  only  necessary  and  proper,  but  almost  indispenaable  to 
the  war-mnkitig  power  f 

One  of  the  rules  of  construction  which  has  been  laid  down,  1  ac- 
knowledge my  incapacity  to  comprehend.  Gentlemen  say  that  the 
power  in  question  is  a  substantive  power  ;  and  that  no  subelaiitiva 
power  can  be  derived  by  implication.  What  is  their  ilefinitjon  of  a, 
substantive  power  ?  Will  they  favor  us  with  the  principle  of  discrim- 
ination between  powers  which,  being  substantive,  ore  not  gruntuble 
but  by  express  grant,  and  those  which,  not  being  subiitsiitive,  may  b« 
conveyed  by  implication  ?  Although  I  do  not  pert^eivc  why  tttis  pow- 
er ii  more  entitled  than  many  implied  powers  to  the  denomination  of 
substantive,  suppose  that  be  yielded,  how  do  gentlemen  provii  that 
it  may  not  be  conveyed  by  iniplication  ?  If  the  positions  were  main- 
tained, which  have  not  yet  been  proven,  that  the  power  is  Bnbstiiai- 
tive,  and  that  no  substantive  power  can  be  implied,  yetl  trust  it  baa 
been  satisfactorily  shown  that  there  is  an  express  grant. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Nelson)  has  dt'nied  the 
^wration  of  executive  influence  on  his  mind  ;  and  has  informed  llie 
committee  that  from  that  quarter  he  has  nothing  to  ex[;ect,  (o  hi>p[:, 
or  to  fear.  I  did  not  impute  to  my  honorable  friend  any  such  motive; 
I  knew  his  independence  oC  character  aJid  of  mind  too  well  to  do  so- 
Birt  I  entreat  him  to  reflect,  if  he  does  not  exposi;  himself  lo  such  an 
imputation  by  those  less  friendly  disposed  towards  him  than  myself 
Let  us  look  a  little  at  facta.     The  President  rccommLuds  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  Bank.  If  ever  there  were  a  stretch  of  implied  poiren 
conveyed  by  the  constitution,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  grant  of 
the  charter  of  the  National  Bank  was  one.  But  the  President  re- 
commends it.  Where  was  then  my  honorable  friend,  the  friend  of 
State  rights,  who  ao  pathetically  calls  upon  us  to  repent,  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  our  meditated  violation  of  the  constilutioo  ;  und  who  kindly 
expresses  his  hope  that  we  shall  be  made  to  feel  the  public  indigna- 
tion ?  Where  was  he  al  tnat  awful  epoch  ?  Wliere  was  that  eloqnent 
tongue  which  wo  have  now  heud  with  so  much  pleasure  ?  Silent! 
Silent  as  the  gmTe  '. 

(Mi.  N.  raid,  acron  ih«  llonse,  tliii  he  had  voted  uEsuist  ihe  B&ok  bill  wbrn  flnt 
iFFotmnendfd.) 

Alas  !  my  houorable  friend  had  not  the  heart  to  withstand  a  second 
recommendation  fi^m  the  President ;  but,  when  it  came,  yielded,  ui 
doubt  most  reluctantly,  to  the  executive  wishes,  and  voted  for  the 
Bank.  At  the  last  session  of  CoDgress,  Mr.  Madison  recommended 
(aod  I  will  presently  make  some  remarks  on  that  subject)  an  exer- 
cise of  all  the  existing  powers  of  the  general  government  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  system  of  internal  improvemeDts.  Where  was  my 
honorable  friend  on  that  occasion  ?  Not  silent  as  the  grave,  but  he 
gave  a  negative  vote  almost  as  silent-  No  effort  was  made  OD  hii 
part,  great  as  he  is  when  he  eserts  the  powers  of  his  weJl-etond 
mind,  to  save  the  commonwealth  from  that  greatest  of  all  calamitiM, 
a  system  of  internal  improvement.  No,  although  a  war  with  all  the 
allies,  he  now  thinks,  would  be  less  terrible  than  the  adoption  of  thi> 
report,  not  one  word  then  dropped  from  his  lips  against  the  meutm. 

.  XH(.  Nelsod  Baid  he  (Died  BguoBl  llie  bill.] 

That  he  whispered  out  an  unwilling  n^ative,  1  do  not  depy  !  but 
it  was  unsustaintd  by  that  torrent  of  eloquence  which  he  has  poured 
out  on  the  present  occasion.  But  we  have  an  executive  message  noa, 
not  quite  as  ambiguous  in  its  terms,  nor  as  oracular  in  its  meanii^,  M 
that  of  Mr.  Madison  appears  to  have  been.  No  !  the  President  now 
says,  that  he  has  made  great  efforts  to  vanquish  his  objections  to  the 
power,  and  that  he  cannot  but  believe  that  it  does  not  exist.  Hien 
my  honorable  friend  rouses,  thunders  forth  the  danger  in  which  the 
constitution  is,and  sounds  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  Far  from  insinuating 
that  he  is  at  all  l»ased  by  the  bxecutive  wishes,  I  appeal  to  bia  o 
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iot  to  say,  if  UtRe  is  not  a  reraukable  coiucideoce  between  Kis  zcaI 
and  exertions,  and  the  opiaions  of  the  chief  magistrate  ? 

Now  let  UB  review  those  opinions,  as  communicated  at  difletent 
periods.  It  WM  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jcffereon,  tlial,  although  there 
was  no  general  power  vested,  by  the  conjstilulion,  in  Congres*  to 
construct  roads  and  canals,  without  the  consent  of  the  States,  yet 
such  a  power  might  be  exercised  with  their  a<i£ent.  Mr-  Je%rson 
not  only  held  this  opinion  in  the  abstract,  but  he  practically  eKCcuted 
it  in  the  instance  of  the  Cumberland  road ;  and  how  f  First  by  a 
compact  made  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  application  o^a  speci- 
fied fund,  and  then  by  compacts  with  Virginia,  Pennsyivatua,  and 
Maryland, to  apply  the  fund  so  set  apart  within  their  respective  limits. 
K,  however,  1  rightly  understood  my  honorable  friend  the  other  day, 
he  expressly  denied  (and  in  that  I  concur  with  him)  that  the  power 
could  be  acquired  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  State.  Vet  he  defend- 
ed the  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  case  referred  to. 

[Mr,  NcUon  eipreawd  hia  diacnt  to  this  etat«ni«iil  of  lug  argumBnt.] 

It  is  far  (torn  my  int^tion  to  misstate  the  gentleman.  I  c«rtaiB]y 
understood  him  to  say,  that,  as  the  road  wo.'^  first  stipulated  for  in 
the  compact  with  Ohio,  it  was  competent  afterwards  to  carry  it 
through  the  States  mentioned,  with  their  assent.  Now,  if  we  have 
not  the  right  to  make  a  road  in  virtue  of  one  compact  made  with  a 
HDgle  State,  can  we  obtain  it  by  two  contracts  made  with  several 
States  ?  The  character  of  the  fimd  cannot  affect  the  queslion.  It  is 
totally  tnunalerial  whether  it  arises  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
or  fiom  the  general  revenue.  Suppose  a  contract  made  with  Massa- 
chusetts, that  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue,  colleoled  at  the  port 
of  Boston  from  foreign  trade,  should  be  expended  in  making  roads 
and  canals  leading  to  that  State,  and  that  a  subsequent  compact  should 
be  made  with  Connecticut  or  New  Hampshire,  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  fund  on  these  objects,  within  their  limits.  Can  we  acquire 
the  power,  in  ihit  manner,  over  internal  improvements,  if  we  do  not 
poaaess  it  independently  of  such  compacts  ?  I  conceive,  clearly  not. 
And  1  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  gentlemen,  consist- 
ently with  their  own  principles,  can  justify  the  erection  of  the  Cum- 
berland road.  No  man  is  prouder  than  I  am  of  that  noble  monument 
of  the  provident  care  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  public  spirit  of  its  pro- 
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jectore ;  and  I  trust  Ihftt,  in  spite  of  all  conslitutional  and  otber  Ben- 
plea,  here  or  elsewhere,  an  appropriation  will  be  made  to  complete 
that  road-  1  confesa,  however,  tVeely,  that  1  am  enUrely  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  principle  on  which  that  road  can  be  EUpported  tlttt 
would  not  nphold  the  general  power  contended  for. 

I  will  DOW  exaniine  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison.  Of  all  the  acti 
of  that  pure,  virtuous,  and  illustrious  stateeman,  whose  administta- 
tion  has  so  powerfully  tended  to  advance  the  glory,  honor,  and  pios- 
perity  of  this  counliy,  I  most  regret,  for  his  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  the  rejection  of  the  bill  of  the  last  session.  1  thiuk  it 
irreconcilable  with  Mr.  Madison's  own  principles — those  great, 
broad,  and  liberal  principles  on  which  he  bo  ably  administered  ibe 
government.  And,  sir,  when  1  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  laat 
Congress,  who  are  now  in  my  hearing,  I  am  authorized  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  them,  that  no  circumstance,  not  even  an 
earthquake  that  should  have  swallowed  up  one-half  of  this  city, 
could  have  excited  more  surprise  than  when  it  was  fitst  coimnuni- 
cated  to  this  House,  that  Mr.  Madison  had  rejected  his  own  bill — I 
say  his  own  bill,  for  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session  meant 
nothing,  if  it  did  not  recommend  such  an  exercise  of  power  aa  was 
contained  in  that  bill-  My  friend,  who  is  near  me,  (Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Virginia,)  the  operations  of  whose  vigorous  and  independent  nriiod 
depend  upon  his  own  internal  perceptions,  has  expressed  himself  with 
becoming  manliness,  and  thrown  aside  the  authority  of  names,  as 
leaving  no  bearing  with  him  on  the  question.  But  their  aothori^ 
has  been  referred  to,  and  will  have  influence  with  others.  It  is  im- 
possible, moreover,  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  question  is  now  a 
question  between  the  Executive  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  on  the  other.  So  it  is  understood  in  the  countT7, 
and  such  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Madison  enjoys,  in  his  retreat  at  Mont- 
pelier,  the  repose  and  the  honors  due  to  his  eminent  and  laborious 
services ;  and  1  would  be  among  the  last  to  disturb  it.  Howevar 
painful  it  is  to  me  to  animadvert  upon  any  of  his  opinions,  I  feel  per- 
fectly sure  that  the  circumstance  can  only  be  viewed  by  him  with 
an  enlightened  liberality.  What  are  the  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Madison  on  this  subject.'  1  wiD  not  refer  to  all 
the  messages  wherein  he  has  recommended  internal  improvements ; 
but  to  that  alone  which  he  addressed  to  Congress  at  the  c 
neot  of  the  last  session,  which  contains  this  passage ; 
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*'  I  paitieiilariy  infite  ogam  the  attention  of  Congres  to  the  ezpedieney  of  exer- 
tiuag'^tmt  0gk^tig  paMtty  and,  where  necesBary ,  of  reaorting  ta.  the  preacnbed 
nodft  of  eplatgiiigtheni,  in  order  to  efectuate  a  compr^unsivt  tjftttm  of  roads  and 
anm,  warn  as  •mH  have  the  etfect  otarawing  mora  clooely  together  every  part  of 
oor  eMmry ,  by  promoting  intercourse  and  improvementa,,  and  by  increasing  the 
Aaxt  of  erery  part  in  the  common  stock  of  national  pro^terity." 

In  the  eicamination  of  this  passage,  two  positions  force  themselves 
upon  Qu^  attention.  The  first  is,  the  assertion  that  there  are  exist- 
ing powers  in  Congress  to  efTectoate  a  comprehensive  system  of  roads 
and  canals,  the  effect  of  which  would  he  to  draw  the  difi^rent  parts 
of  the  country  more  closely  together.  And  I  would  candidly  admit, 
in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  intimated,  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
tiioge  existing  powers,  some  defect  might  he  discovered  which  would 
render  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  necessary.  Nothing  could 
be  more  clearly  affirmed  than  the  first  position  ;  hut  in  the  message 
of  Mr.  Madison  returning  the  hill,  passed  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
commendation, he  has  not  specified  a  solitary  case  to  which  those 
existing  powers  are  applicable ;  he  has  not  told  us  what  he  meant 
by  those  existing  powers  ;  and  the  general  scope  of  his  reasoning,  in 
that  message,  if  well  founded,  proves  that  there  are  no  existing 
powers  whatever.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Madison  himself  has  not 
examined  some  of  those  principal  sources  of  the  constitution  from 
which,  during  this  debate,  the  power  has  been  derived.  I  deeply 
regret,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Madison  regretted,  that  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  bill  was  presented  to  him,  (the  last  day  but  one 
of  a  most  b^iy  session,)  deprived  him  of  an  opportunity  of  that 
thoroiigh  investigation  of  which  no  man  is  more  capable.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that,  taking  his  two  messages  at  the  same  session  together,  they 
are  perfectly  irreconcihible.  What,  moreover,  was  the  nature  of 
that  bill  ?  It  did  not  apply  the  money  to  any  specific  object  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  nor  designate  any  particular  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  applied  ;  but  merely  set  apart  and  pledged  the  fund  to  the 
general  purpose,  subject  to  the  future  disposition  of  Congress.  If, 
then,  there  were  any  supposable  case  whatever,  to  which  Congress 
might  apply  money  in  the  erection  of  a  road,  oi*  cutting  a  canal,  the 
bill  did  not  violate  the  constitution.  And  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
ainticipated,  that  money  constitutionally  appropriated  by  one  Con- 
gress would  be  unconstitutionally  expended  by  another. 

I  come  now  to  the  message  of  Mr.  Monroe ;  and  if,  by  the  commu- 
]iicati<m  of  his  opini<m  to  Congress,  he  intended  to  prevent  discussion, 
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ha  hu  most  vofully  failed.'  1  knaw  lhat,accoFding  to  a  most  vener- 
able and  excellent  usage,  the  opinion,  neither  of  the  President  nor 
of  the  Senate,  upon  any  proposition  depending  in  ibis  House,  ouglit 
to  be  adverted  to.  Even  in  tbe  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  a  mem- 
ber who  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  cue, 
would  be  instantly  called  to  order  ;  but  under  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  President  having,  wilh,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  best 
motives,  volunteered  his  opinion  on  this  head,  and  inverted  the  order 
(tf  legislation  by  beginning  where  it  should  end,  lam  compelled,  most 
reluctantly,  lo  refer  to  that  opinion,  I  cannot  but  deprecate  the 
practice  of  which  the  President  has,  in  this  instance,  set  the  example 
to  his  successors.  The  constitutional  order  of  legislation  supposes 
that  every  bill  oiigiuating  in  one  House,  shall  be  there  deliberately 
investigated,  without  influence  from  any  other  branch  of  the  l^sla- 
tore ;  and  then  remitted  to  the  other  house  for  a  like  (tec  and  unbiued 
consideration.  Having  passed  both  houses,  it  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
President ;  signed  if  approved,  and  if  disapproved,  to  be  returned,  with 
his  objections,  lo  the  originating  house,  In  this  manner,  entire  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  action  is  secured, and  the  President  finallysees 
the  proposition  in  the  most  matured  form  which  Congress  can  give  to 
it.  The  practical  effect,  to  say  no  more,  of  forestalling  the  legislative 
opinion,  and  telling  us  what  we  may  or  may  not  do,  will  be  to  deprive 
thePresident  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  considering  a  propositionso 
matured,  and  us  of  the  lieiiefit  of  his  reasoning  applied  specifically  to 
such  proposition.  For  the  constitution  further  enjoins  it  upon  him 
to  state  his  objections  upon  returning  the  bill.  The  originating  house 
is  then  to  re-consider  it,  and  deliberately  to  weigh  those  objections  ; 
and  it  is  further  required,  when  the  question  is  again  taken,  shall  the 
bill  pass,  those  objections  notwithstanding  ?  that  the  votes  shall  be 
solemnly  spread,  by  ayes  and  noes,  upon  the  record.  Of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thus  recording  our  opinions,  in  matters  of  great  public  con- 
cern, we  are  deprived,  if  we  submit  lo  the  innovation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  will  not  press  this  part  of  the  subject  further.  I  repeat, 
again  and  again,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  President  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  purest  motives.  1  am  compelled,  however,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  freedom  of  opinion  which,  so  long  as  I  exist  I  will 
maintain,  to  say  that  the  proceeding  is  irregular  and  unconstitutional. 
Let  us,  however, .examine  the  reasoning  and  opinion  of  Ihu  Presi- 
di&t. 
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**  A  diffrroooe  of  opinioa  has  existed  from  the  first  formation  of  our  constitvtioa 
to  the  iHBwim  time,  tUMNWOur  most  enlightened  aiidyiitaoiftcitiseBS.reapeetiiigthe 
night  ot  Ovtmrm  to  cstabfish  a  qrstem  of  internal  ixnproyement.  Taklnjr  into  view 
the  trust  with  which  I  am  now  honored^  it  would  be  improper,  after  what  has 
pawsd^.thit  thin  disensaon  should  be  revived,  with  an  uncertainty  of  mr  opinion 
respectini  0ie  nf^U  iMsregarding  early  impressions,  I  have  bestownsd  ob  the  subject 
afl  die  dniottntMn  which  itagreat  in^portance  and  a  just  sense  of  my  duty  required, 
and  the  renltis,  a  settled  qonviction  in  my  mind  that  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
light.  It  is  not  contained  in  aay  of  the  specified  powers  gntnted  to  Congress  t  nor 
can  I  conader  it  incidental  to,  or  a  necessary  mean,  viewed  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  for  caiiTiitf  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  which  are  specifically  granted.  In 
conmiuaicating  wm  result,  I  cannot  resist  the  obligation  which  I  feel,  to  suggest  to 
Congress  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  the  States  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  eoontitationi  which  shall  ^ive  the  right  in  question.  In  cases  of  doubtful 
construction,  espectailv  of  such  vital  interest,  it  coropbrts  with  the  natnrs  and  origin 
of  our  inathmiqai^  ana  will  contribute  much  to  preserve  them,  to  ai>ply  to  our  con- 
stituents for  an  explicit  grant  of  power.  We  may  confidently  rely,  that,  if  it  appears 
to  their  sntisfaetion  that  the  power  is  necessary,  it  will  always  be  granted.'* 

In  tfaii  jpaiuage  the  President  has  furnished  lis  Mrith  no  reasoning, 
(DO  argument  ui  support  of  his  opinion — nothing  addreslted  to  the  un- 
derrtandiug.  He  gives  us,  indeed,  an  historical  account  of  the  ope- 
ratioos  of  his  own  mind,  and  he  asserts  that  he  has  made  a  lahorious 
effort  to  conquer  his  early  impressions,  hut  that  the  result  is  a  settled 
conviction  against  the  power,  without  a  single  reason.  In  his  posi 
lion,  that  the  power  must  be  specifically  granted,  or  incident  to  a 
power  so  granted,  it  has  been  seen  that  I  have  the  honor  to  entirely 
concur  with  him ;  but,  he  says  the  power  is  not  among  the  specified 
powers.  Has  he  taken  into  consideration  the  clause  respecting  post- 
roads,  and  told  us  how  and  why  that  does  not  convey  the  power  ?  If 
he  had  acted  within  what  I  conceive  to  be  his  constitutional  sphere 
of  rejectiiig  the  bill,  after  it  had  passed  both  houses,  he  must  have 
leanidd  that  great  stress  was  placed  on  that  clause,  and  we  should 
liave  been  enlightened  by  his  coniments  upon  it.  As  to  his  denial  of 
the  power,  as  an  incident  to  any  of  the  express  grants,  I  would  have 
thought  that  we  might  have  safely  appealed  to  the  experience  of  the 
President,  during  the  late  war,  when  the  country  derived  so  much 
benefit  firom  his  judicious  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  war  de- 
partment, whether  roads  and  canals  for  military  purposes  were  not 
essential  to.  celerity  and  successful  result  in  the  operations  of  armies. 
This  part  of  the  message  is  all  assertion,  and  contaiins  no  argument 
which  I  can  comprehend,  or  which  meet  the  points  contended  for 
during  this  debate.  Allow  me  here  to  say,  and  I  do  it  without  the 
least  disrespect  to  that  branph  of  the  government,  on  whose  opinions 
and  acts  it  has  been  rendered  my  panful  duty  to  comment ;  let  roe 
say,  in  refisrence  to  any  man,  however  elevated  his  station,  even  if  he 
be  endowed  with  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign,  that  his 
acts  are  ynnQx  infinitely  more,  and  are  more  inteOigiUe,  than  mere 
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paper  sentiments  or  declarations.  And  what  have  been  the  acts  of 
the  President  ?  During  his  tour  of  the  last  summer,  did  he  not  order 
a  road  to  be  cut  or  repaired  from  near  Plattsburgh  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence ?  My  honorable  friend  will  excuse  me,  if  my  comprehension 
is  too  dull  to  perceive  the  force  of  that  argument  which  aecb  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  repairing  an  old  and  makii|£  a  new  road. 


[Mr.  Nelson  nid  he  had  not  drawn  that  distinction,  haring  only  stated  the  ftet.  - 

Certainly  no  such  distinction  b  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  or 
exists  in  reason.  Grant,  however,  the  power  of  reparation,  and  we 
will  make  it  do.  We  will  take  the  post-roads,  sinuous  as  they  are, 
and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  enable  the  mails  to  pass,  without  those 
moitifyir.g  delays  and  disappointments,  to  which  we,  at  least  in  the 
west,  are  so  often  liable.  The  President,  then,  ordered  a  road  of  con 
siderable  extent  to  be  constructed  or  repaired,  on  his  sole  authority,  m 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  no  enemy  threatened  the  country,  and 
when,  in  relation  to  the  power  as  to  which  alone  that  road  could  be  use- 
fill  in  time  of  war,  there  exists  the  best  understanding,  and  a  prospect 
ci  lasting  friendship,  greater  than  at  any  other  period.  On  hia  sole 
authority  the  President  acted,  and  we  are  already  called  upon  by  tiie 
chairmaq  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  sanction  the  act  by 
an  appropriation.  This  measure  has  been  taken,  too,  without  the 
consent  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  what  is  wonderful,  when  we 
/consider  the  magnitude  of  the  State  rights  which  are  said  to  be  vio- 
lated, without  even  a  protest  on  the  part  of  that  State  against  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  understand,  from  some  of  the  military  officers  who  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  what  is  very  extracrdinary, 
that  the  people  through  whose  quarter  of  the  country  the  road  pass- 
es, do  not  view  it  as  a  national  calamity  ;  that  they  would  be  very 
glad  that  the  President  would  visit  them  often,  and  that  he  would 
order  a  road  to  be  cut  and  improved,  at  the  national  expense,  every 
time  he  should  visit  them.  Other  roads,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
have,  it  aeems,  been  likewise  ordered,  or  their  execution,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  sanctioned  by  the  executive,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congress.  If  the  President  has  the  power  to  cause  these  public  im- 
provements to  be  executed  at  his  pleasure,  whence  is  it  derived  r  If 
any  member  wiU  stand  up  in  this  place  and  say  the  President  is  clothed 
with  this  authority,  and  that  it  is  denied  to  Congress,  let  us  hear  hoot 
him ;  and  let  him  point  to  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  vest» 
H  in  tha  axecotive  and  withholdi  it  from  the  )e|blatiTe  hnadi 


There  is  uo  such  clause  j  there  is  no  such  exclusive  executive 
power.  Thf  power  is  Uerivabie  by  the  executive  only  from  those 
pfoviiiuDs  of  l)ie  coiutitution  which  charge  him  wilh  the  duties  of 
commaD^Dg  the  physical  force  of  the  countrj-,  and  the  enrijiloynient 
of  that  forc^  in  war,  and  the  preservBtJon  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
in  the  execution  of  Ibe  laws.  But  Congress  haa  paramouut  power 
to  the  President.  It  alone  can  declare  war,  can  raise  armies,  can 
^ovide  for  colliog  out  the  militia,  in  the  specified  iuslance^s,  and  can 
RtiM  and  u;ipt'opriate  the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  those  objects. 
Or  is  it  come  to  lhis,tliat  there  are  to  be  t^FO  rules  of  construction 
for  the  constitution — one,  on  enlarged  rule,  for  the  Executive,  and 
another,  a  reatricti^d  rule,  for  the  legislature  ?  Is  it  already  to  be 
held,  that,  according  to  the  genius  and  nature  of  our  constitution, 
powers  of  this  kind  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  Executive,  but 
when  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  Ihe  legislature,  are  so  alarming 
and  dangerous,  that  a  war  with  all  the  allied  powers  would  be  less 
terrible,  and  that  the  nation  should  clothe  itself  straightway  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  !  No,  sir,  if  the  power  belongs  only  by  implication 
to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  it  is  placed  both  by  implication  and  express 
grant  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  I  am  so  far  from  condemning  the 
act  of  the  President,  to  which  1  have  referred,  that  I  think  it  deserv- 
ing of  high  approbation.  That  it  was  within  the  scope  of  his  consti- 
tutional authority  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  1  sincerely  trust  that  the 
Secretary  at  War  will,  in  time  of  peace,  constantly  employ  in  that 
way  Ihe  military  (ot<x.  It  v^ill  at  the  same  time  guard  lliat  force 
agaiost'the  vices  incident  to  indolence  and  inaction,  and  correct  the 
evil  of  gublrucling  from  the  moss  of  the  labor  of  society,  where  la-  ■ 
bor  ia  more  valuable  than  in  any  other  counlry,  that  portion  of  it 
whieh  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  army-  Uut  I  most  solemnly 
protest  against  any  exercise  of  ixjwers  of  this  kind  by  the  President, 
which  are  denied  to  Congre.ss.  And,  if  the  opinions  expressed  by 
him,  in  his  message,  were  communicated,  or  are  to  be  used  here,  to 
influence  the  judgment  of  the  House,  their  authority  is  more  than 
countervailed  by  the  authority  of  his  deliberate  acts. 

Some  principles  drawn  from  political  economists  have  been  al- 
hided  to,  and  we  are  advised  to  leave  things  to  themselvea,  upon  the 
ground  that,  when  the  condition  of  society  is  ripe  for  internal  im- 
provements— that  is,  M'hen  capital  can  be  so  invested  with  a  fair 
pxispect  of  adequate  remuneration,  they  will  be  executed  by  asaocia- 
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tions  of  irulividuals,  unaided  by  goveruinent.  With  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Lowndes)  I  concur  in  thii;  aa  a  gi^ntural  maxim , 
and  I  sHeo  concur  with  him  that  IheFc  are  exceptions  to  it.  .  The  Ibr- 
e^n  policy  which  I  thiuk  this  country  ought  to  adopt,  presents  one  of 
those  exceptiohs-  It  would  perhaps  be  better  for  mankind,  if,  in  the 
intercourse  between  nations,  all  would  leave  skill  and  industry  to 
their  unstimulated  exertions.  But  this  is  not  doni: ;  and  if  other 
powers  will  incite  the  industry  of  their  subjects,  anil  depress  that  of 
our  citizens,  in  instances  where  Ihey  may  come  into  competition,  we 
must  imitate  their  scllisji  example.  Hence  the  necessity  to  protect 
our  'mauufect tires.  In  rea;nrd  to  internal  improvements,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  will  always  bo  constructed  whenever  ihey  will  afibrd 
a  competent  dividend  upon  the  capit:^  invested.  It  may  be  true  gen- 
erally that,  in  old  countries,  where  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluG  capital,  and  a  consequent  low.  rale  of  interest,  they  will  be  made. 
But,  in  a  new  country,  the  condition  of  society  may  be  ri[>e  for  pub- 
lic works  long  before  there  is,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  the  neces- 
sary accumulation  of  capital  to  effect  them;  and,  beMiIcs,  there  is 
generally,  in  such  a  country,  not  only  a  scarcity  of  capital,  but  such 
a  multiplicity  of  profitable  objects  presenting  themselves  as  to  distrvct 
the  judgment.  Further — the  aggregate  benefit  resulting  to  the  whole 
society,  Com  a  public  improvemeni,  may  If  such  as  to  amply  justify 
the  investment  of  capital  in  its  execution,  and  yet  that  benefit  may 
be  so  distributed  among  different  and  distant  persons,  that  they  can 
never  be  got  to  act  yi  concert.  The  turnpike  roads  wanted  to  pass 
the  Allegany  mountains,  and  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  are 
objects  of  this  description.  Those  who  will  he  niost  benefited  by  theae 
improvements,  reside  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sites  of  tbero ; 
many  of  those  persons  never  have  seen  and  never  will  see  tbem- 
How  is  it  possible  to  regulate  the  contributions,  or  to  present  lo  indi- 
viduals so  situated  a  suiBcienlly  lively  picture  of  their  real  intereete, 
to  get  tliem  to  make  exertions  in  eflectuating  the  object,  comnneBsa- 
Tote  'with  their  respective  abilities  ?  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the 
capitalist,  who  should  invest  his  money  in  one  of  these  objects,  might 
not  be  reimbursed  three  per  centum  annually  u|xm  it ;  and  yet  socie- 
ty, in  various  forms,  might  actually  reap  fifteeen  or  twenty  per  cen- 
tum. The  benefit  reeulting  from  a  turnpike  road,  made  by  private 
awociations,  is  divided  between  the  capiisliot  who  receives  hia  t<db, 
the  lands  through  which  it  paflses,  and  which  are  augmented  in  tttflir 
value,  and  the  commodities  whose  value  is  enhanced  by  the  dhnn- 
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uae6  expense  of  transportalion,  A  combinalicn,  upon  any  terms, 
^nuch  less  a  just  conibinalion,  of  all  (hose  inleresti,  to  etfcct  ihe 
impiovement,  is  imprftclicabJe.  And  if  you  await  the  arrival  of  iht 
period  when  the  tolU  atone  tun  produce  n  competent  dividc-nd,  it  is 
evident  that  you  will  have  to  suapt-ml  Ita  esecutioii  long  after  Ihe 
general  interests  of  society  would  have  authorized  it. 

Again,  (mpr(i»emenls,  made  by  private  aaaocialions  are  generally 
made  by  local  capita!.  But  agua  oiuet  elapse  before  there  will  be 
coDceotrated  iu  cartain  placei,  wheie  the  interests  of  the  whole  cotO' 
munity  may  call  for  improvements,  BuiEcient  capital  lo  make  thf^n. 
The  place  of  the  improvement,  too,  ia  not  always  the  most  interested 
,n  ite  accouiplishmeiit.  Other  parts  of  the  Union — the  whole  line  of 
the  seaboard — are  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  interested  in  the  Dela- 
ware and'  C'liesapeake  canal,  as  the  small  tract  of  country  through 
which  it  is  proposed  to  pass,  TRe  same  observation  will  apply  lo 
turnpike  roads  passing  thi'Ough  the  Allegany  mountain.  Sometimes 
the  interest  of  the  place  of  the  improvement  is  adverse  to  the  im- 
provement  and  to  the  general  interest.  I  would  cite  Louisville,  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  ns  an  example,  whose  interest  will  probably 
be  more  promoted  by  the  continuance,  than  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
struction. Of  all  the  modes  in  whicli  a  government  can  employ  its  \ 
surplus  revenue,  none  is  more  permanently  beneficial  than  ihal  of  in-  ] 
ternal  improvement.  Fixed  to  the  soil,  it  becomes  a  durable  part  of 
ihe  land  itself,  diffusing  comfort,  and  activity,  and  animation  on  all 
sides.  The  fu'st  direct  effect  is  on  the  agricultural  communitj, 
iuto  whose  pockets  comes  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion between  good  and  bad  ways.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  transporting 
a  barrel  of  flour  by  the  erection  of  ihe  Cumberland  turnpike  should 
be  lessened  two  dollars,  Ihe  producer  of  the  article  would  receive  that 
tvro  dollars  more  now  tlian  formerly- 

Bul, putting  aside  aU  pecuuiary  considetatiunt!,  there  may  be  polit- 
ical motives  sui^icjeutly  powerful  atone  to  justify  certain  internal  im- 
proyements.  Does  not  our  country  present  such  ?  How  are  they 
to  be  effected  if  things  are  left  to  themselves  :  I  will  not  press  the 
subject  further.  I  aoj  but  too  sensible  how  much  1  have  abused  the 
patience  of  the  committee  by  trespassing  so  long  upon  its  attenlioii. 
The  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  its 
rightful  decision,  must  be  my  apology.     Wc  iire  now  making  tha 
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last  effort  to  establish  our  power,  and  1  call  on  the  friends  of  Congress, 
of  this  House,  or  the  true  frienils  of  State  rights,  (nol  charging  others 
with  inlendin^'to  oppose  them,)  to  rully  round  the  constitulion,  and  to 
support  by  their  votes  on  this  occasion,  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
legiilalore.  If  we  do  nothing  this  session  but  pass  an  abstract  reso- 
lution on  the  subject,  1  shall,  under  all  circumstances,  cooaideT  it 
a  triumph  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  of  which  posterity 
will,  if  we  do  not,  reip  the  benclil.  1  trust,  that  by  the  decision 
whieh  shall  be  given,  we  shall  assert,  uphold,  and  maintain,  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  or  may  be  said 
against  it. 

[TtitF  rDcolation  of  living  the  powei  or  Congrera  1.  lo  i|ipropiiBte  money  to  Um 
coDGlmi.'[ioii  of  MililBiy  and  Pogl  Roode,  mike  caoalB,  and  improve  waitt  Muran, 
wwadoptedi  Veu90;  KaygTS:  2,  lo  conElructBuch  roada;  loili  Yc^SB;  Ntji 
MroadsandcanalBforcommemBlpuiposes:  loEi:  TsuTIiHb]! 
:t  cuials  for  Atililaiy  pffrpovs ;  lost  i  81  lo  83.] 
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ON  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


In  THE  House  oe  Representatives,   March  24,  1818. 


[The  Mverat  ProTtuces,  or  Countrita,  of  Soulli  AmEriea,  hn»inj  bren  enabled  la 
•h&ke  off  the  yoke  o(  wrvitade  to  Spoia  Bad  Portugal  dntins  the  long  and  dei^e- 
rate  wan  by  N^ioleoa  Bgaiiut  iho  nitioDs  of  ihe  PeoinBula,  and  having  gallanlly 
inuiuiained  their  iadeptndence  by  vsnquibhing  ihe  amiiea  sent  Bssinsl  (hem  afler 
ihe  fall  of  Bonaparte,  the  friendx  of  liberty  in  this  hemisphere  believed  (hat  the 
liiDe  bad  now  come  wheo  the  eldeal  and  most  powerful  of  the  AtneticHD  RepabliM 
niJEht  liily  aad  justly  lake  ibe  lead  in  acknowledgiag  [bat  independence,  in  the  f&cs 
o£  bo«iil«  Europe,  and  in  defiance  of  ihe  '  Divine  Righl'  of  Kings  lo  nile.  According- 
ly, when  ihe  '  Bill  providing  for  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Expenditures'  of  IglS 
came  before  the  House,  in  Comminee,  Mr.  Ci~tr  moved  lo  insert  an  item  of  918,- 
000  for  the  salary  and  outtil  of  a  Miniatet  to  Brazil— aa  Ihe  oldest  and  most  siabla 
of  the  indepeadenl  goveramenis  of  Souih  America— whicb  motion  he  supported  in 
the  following  Speech:] 

I  RISE  tinder  feelings  of  deeper  regrel  than  I  have  ever  experienced 
on  any  former  occasion,  inspired,  principally,  by  the  painfnl  con- 
sideration, that  1  find  tnygelf,  on  the  proposition  which  I  meant  to 
submit,  differing  from  many  highly  esteemed  frienda,  in  and  out  of 
this  House,  for  whose  judgment  I  entertained  the  greatest  respect. 
A  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  has  induced  me  to  pause  ;  lo  sub- 
■ect  my  own  convictions  lo  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  to  revolve  the 
question  over  and  over  again.  But  all  my  reflections  have  conducted 
me  to  the  same  clear  result ;  and  much  as  I  value  those  friends — 
great  as  my  deference  is  for  their  opinions — i  cannot  hesitate,  when 
reduced  to  the  distressing  alternative  of  conforming  my  judgment  to 
theirs,  or  pursuing  the  deliberate  and  mature  dictates  of  my  own 
mind-  I  enjoy  some  consolation,  for  the  want  of  their  co-operation, 
from  the  persuasion  that,  if  I  err  on  this  occasion,  I  err  on  the 
side  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family.  Another,  arid,  if  possible,  indeed,  a  greo'er  source  of  the 
regret  to  which  1  refer,  is  the  ntter  incompetency,  which  I  nnfeigD- 
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edly  feel,  to  io  any  thing  like  adequate  juHtic«  to  the  great  catise  of 
American  independence  and  freedom,  whose  interests  I  wish  to  pro- 
mote by  my  humble  exertions  in  this  instance.  Exhausted  and  worn 
down  as  1  am,  by  the  tatigue,  coiiiiiieinent,  and  incessant  application 
incident  to  the  arduous  dudes  of  the  honoralilc  statioD  I  hold,  during 
a  four  months'  session,  1  ahull  need  all  that  kind  indulgence  which 
has  been  so  otten  extended  to  me  by  the  House- 


I  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  misconceptions,  if  any  ei^ist,  in 
regard  to  my  opinions.  I  am  averse  from  war  with  Spain,  ot  with 
any  power.  I  would  give  no  just  cause  of  war  to  any  power — not 
to  Spain  herself.  I  have  seen  enough  of  wai-,  and  of  its  calamities, 
even  when  successful.  No  country  upon  earth  has  niore  interest 
than  this  in  cultivating  peace  and  avoiding  war,  as  long  as  it  is  poBsi— 
ble  honorably  to  avoid  it.  Gaining  additional  strength  everyday; 
our  numbers  doubling  in  periods  of  twenty-five  years  ;  with  an  in- 
come outstripping  all  our  estimates,  and  so  great,  as,  after  a  war  in 
some  respects  disastrous,  to  furnish  results  which  carry  astonishment, 
if  not  dismay,  into  the  bosom  of  states  jealous  of  our  rising  import- 
ance,— we  have  every  motive  for  the  love  of  peace.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, approve,  in  all  respects,  of  the  manner  in  which  our  negotiations 
with  Spain  have  been  conducted.  If  ever  a  favorable  lime  existed 
for  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  an  injured  nation,  of  indemnity  for  put 
wrongs  from  the  aggressor,  such  is  the  present  time,  linpoveiiafa- 
cd  ojid  exhausted  at  home,  by  the  wars  which  have  desolated  the. 
peninsula  ;  with  a  foreign  war,  calling  for  infinitely  more  resources, 
in  men  and  money,  than  she  can  possibly  command,  this  is  the  auspi- 
cious period  for  insisting  upon  justice  at  her  hands,  in  a  firm  and  de- 
cided tone.  Time  Is  precisely  what  Spain  now  most  uTints.  Yet 
what  are  wc  told  by  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Congress  f  That  Spain  had  procrastinated,  and  we  ac4]ui- 
esced  in  her  procrastination.  And  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  lata 
communication  with  Mr.  Onis,  after  ably  vindicating  all  our  rights, 
tells  the  Spanish  minister,  with  a  good  deal  of  laag  /raid,  that  we  had 
patiently  waited  thirteen  years  for  a  redress  of  our  injuries,  and  that 
it  require!  no  great  effort  to  wait  longer  !  I  would  have  abstained 
from  thus  exposing  our  intentions.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  language 
1  would  have  required,  in  temperate  and  decided  terms, 
iodemnity  for  all  wir  wrongs  ;  for  Ihe  spoliations  of  our  commerce  ; 
for  the  interruption  of  the  right  of  depot  at  New  Oileau,  guantatied 
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by  treaty  ;  for  the  insults  repeatedly  offered  to  our  flog;  fw  the  In- 
dian hoaiilities,  which  she  was  bound  to  prevent ;  for  belligerent  use 
muile  of  her  ports  and  territories  by  our  enemy  during  the  late  war  ; 
and  the  iuslantuneuus  liberation  of  the  free  citizens  of  the  United 
States  now  imprisoned  in  her  jails-  Contenipotaneous  with  that 
demand,  without  wniting  for  her  linal  answer,  and  with  a  view  to  ths 
favorable  operation  on  her  councils  in  regard  to  our  own  peculiar  in 
tereats,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  cause  itself,  1  would  recognisn 
any  established  govcjpment  in  Spanish  America.  I  would  Lave  left 
Spain  to  draw  her  own  inferences  from  these  proceedings,  as  to  the 
ultimate  step  which  this  country  might  adopt,  if  she  longer  withheld 
justice  from  us.  And  if  she  persevered  in  her  iniquity,  after  we  have 
conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  manner  1  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, I  would  then  take  up  and  decide  the  solemn  question  of  peace 
or  war,  with  the  advantage  of  ail  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  subse- 
quent events,  and  the  probable  conduct  of  Europe- 
Spain  has  undoubtedly  given  us  abundant  and  just  cause  of  war. 
But  it  is  not  every  cause  of  war  that  should  lead  to  war.  War  is  one 
of  those  dreadful  scourges  that  so  ahalces  the  foundations  of  society, 
overtumn  or  changes  the  character  of  govemmenls,  interrupts  or  de- 
stroys the  pursuits  of  private  happiness,  brings,  in  short,  misery  and 
wretchedness  in  so  many  forms,  and  at  last  is,  in  its  issue,  so  doubt- 
ful andhazardous,lhat  nothing  but  dire  necessity  can  justify  an  appeal 
to  arms.  If  we  are  to  have  war  with  Spain,  I  have,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  mode  of  bringing  it  about  could  be  less 
fortunate  than  that  of  seizing,  at  this  time,  upon  her  adjoining  pro- 
vince. There  was  a  time,  under  certain  circumstances,  when  we 
might  have  occupied  East  Florida  with  safety  ;  had  we  then  taken 
it,  our  pasture  In  the  negotiation  with  Spain  would  have  been  totally 
(lifierent  from  whet  it  is.  But  we  have  permitted  that  time,  not  with 
my  consent,  to  pass  by  unimproved.  If  we  were  now  to  seize  upon 
Florida,  after  a  great  change  in  those  circumstances,  and  afier  de- 
claring our  intention  to  acquiesce  in  the  procrastlnalion  desired  by 
Spain,  in  what  light  should  we  be  viewed  by  foreign  powers,  particu- 
larly Great  Britain  ?  We  have  already  been  accused  of  inordinate 
ambition,  and  of  seeking  to  aggrandize  ourselves  by  an  extension,  on 
all  sides,  of  our  limits.  Should  we  not, by  such  an  act  of  violence, 
give  color  to  the  accusation  ?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  be 
involved  in  a  war  with  Spaiu,  let  tu  have  the  credit  of  disinterested- 


nesB-  Let  ue  put  her  yet  more  in  the  wrong.  Let  us  command  tbe 
respect  which  is  never  withheld  from  those  who  act  a.  noble  aiul  ^ 
generouB  part.  I  hope  to  eommunicate  lo  the  commitlec  the  coiitmv 
tion  which  I  so  strongly  feel,  Ihat  the  aJoption  of  the  atneudment 
which  I  intend  to  propose,  would  not  hazard,  in  the  shghteat  d^ree, 
the  pence  of  the  country.  But  if  that  peace  is  to  he  endangered,  1 
would  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  fur  our  esertiii?  ihe  right  apper 
taining  to  every  slate,  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  anothei 
state,  than  for  the  seizure  of  a  province  which,  sooner  or  later,  we 
jDQBt  certainly  acquire. 

In  contemptatiog  the  great  struggle  in  which  Spanish  America  is 
DOW  engaged,  our  attention  is  hrst  lixed  by  the  immensity  and  char- 
acter of  the  country  which  Spain  seeks  f^;ain  to  subjugale.  Stretch- 
ing on  tbe  Pacific  Ocean  trom  about  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude to  about  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  extending 
from  the  moulh  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  {exclusive  of  East  Florida,) 
around  the  Gull  of  Mexico,  and  along  the  South  Atlantic  lo  near 
Cape  Horn ;  it  is  about  five  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  near  three  thousand  in  breadth.  Within  this  vast  region  vo 
behold  the  most  sublime  and  Interesting  objects  of  creation  ;  the  lotti' 
est  mountains,  the  most  majestic  rivers  in  the  world ;  the  richestf 
i;iines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  choicest  productions  of  thv 
earth.  We  behold  there  a  spectacle  still  more  interesting  and  sub- 
lime— the  glorious  spectacle  of  eighteen  millions  of  people,  struggiii^' 
lo  burst  their  chains  and  to  be  free.  When  we  take  a  little  neanr' 
and  more  detailed  view,  we  perceive  that  nature  has,  as  it  were,  or- 
dained that  this  people  and  this  country  shall  ultimately  constit«t«' 
several  difTcrent  nations.  Leaving  the  United  Stales  on  the  north, 
we  come  to  New  Spain,  or  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico  on  the  south  i* 
passing  by  Guatemala,  we  reach  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Gransda^ 
the  late  captain^eneralship  of  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  lying  on  Iba  ' 
east  side  of  the  Andes.  Stepping  over  the  Utazils,  wc  arrive  at  Ihe'^ 
united  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  crossing  the  Andes,  we  find  Chili  - 
on  their  west  side,  and,  further  north,  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  or  ' 
Feru.  Each  of  these  several  parts  is  sufficient  in  itself,  in  point  nl' ' 
limits,  to  constitute  a  powerful  state ;  and,  in  point  of  population,  ' 
that  which  has  the  smallest,  contains  enough  to  make  it  respectable 
Throughout  all  the  extent  of  ihat  great  ]iortiou  of  the  world,  which  • 
I  have  attempted  thus  hastily  to  describe,  the  spirit  nf  revolt  against  ,i^ 
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the  dominion  of  Spain  has  manifested  itself.  The  revolution  has  b«n 
attended  with  various  degrees  of  success  in  the  several  parts  of  Span- 
ish America.  In  scmo  it  has  been  already  crovrned,  as  1  shall  en- 
deavor to  show,  with  complete  success,  end  in  all  I  am  persuaded 
thai  independence  has  struck  such  deep  root  that  the  power  of  Spain 
can  never  eradicate  it.  VVliat  are  the  causes  of  this  great  move- 
ment ;  , 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  uixin  the  ruins  of  the  thrones  of  Mon- 
tezuma and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  Spain  erected  the  most  stupendona 
system  of  colonial  despotism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  most 
vigorous,  the  most  exclusive.  The  great  principle  and  object  of  thin 
system,  has  been  to  render  one  of  the  largest  portions  of  the  world 
exclusively  subservient,  in  all  its  faculties,  to  the  interests  of  an  in- 
considerable spot  in  Europe.  To  effect uatc  this  aim  of  her  policy. 
she  locked  up  Spanish  America  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  any  foreigner  from  entering 
any  part  of  it.  To  keep  the  natives  themselves  ignorant  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  several  parts  of  her 
American  possessions,  she  next  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  one  vicf- 
royalty  or  government  from  visiting  those  of  another ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico,  for  example,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
vice-royalty  of  New  Granada.  The  agriculture  of  those  vast  regions 
was  so  regulated  and  restrained  as  to  prevent  all  collision  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  peninsula.  Where  nature,  by  the  character  and 
cojnposition  of  the  soil,  had  commanded,  the  abominable  system  of 
Spain  has  forbidden,  the  growth  of  certain  articles.  Thuji  the  olive  ' 
and  the  vine,  to  which  Spanish  America  is  so  well  adapted,  are  pro- 
hibited, wherever  their  culture  can  interfere  with  the  olive  and  the 
vine  of  the  peninsula.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  in  the  direc- 
tion and  objects  of  the  exports  and  imports,  is  also  subjected  to  the 
narrow  and  selfish  views  of  Spain — and  ft-ttered  by  the  odious  spirit 
of  monopoly  existing  in  Cadiz.  She  has  sought,  by  scatleri;ig  dis- 
cord among  the  several  castes  of  her  American  population,  and  by  i 
debasing  course  of  education,  to  perpetuate  her  oppression.  What- 
(fver  concerns  public  law,  or  the  science  of  govcrnmenf,  all  writTs 
upon  political  economy,  or  that  tend  to  give  vigor,  and  freedom,'  and 
expansion  to  the  intellect,  are  prohibited.  Oeutleman  would  be 
astonished  by  the  long  list  of  distinguished  authors,  whom  she  pro- 
scribes, to  be  found  in  Depon's  and  other  worlts.     A  main  (ealure  ii 
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her  policy,  ia  that  which  uoastautiy  ckvatiis  the  Eurape^n  a 
presses  the  American  character.  Out  of  upwardit  of  seven  huadied 
and  tift^  viceroys  and  captains  general,  whom  she  has  appointed  since 
the  conquest  of  America,  about  eighleen  only  liave  been  from  the 
body  of  the  American  population-  On  all  occasions,  she  seeks  to 
raise  and  promote  her  European  subjects,  and  to  degrade  and  humili- 
ate the  Creoles.  Wherever  in  America  her  away  extends,  evety 
thing  seems  to  pine  and  wither  beneath  ita  baneful  Influence-  The 
richest  regions  of  the  earth ;  man,  his  happiness  and  tils  education, 
all  the  fine  faculties  of  his  soul,  aie  regulated,  and  modified,  and 
moulded  to  suit  the  execrable  purposes  of  an  inexorable  despotism- 
Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  pictiU'c  of  the  state  of  things  b 
Spanish  America  in  180S,  when  the  famous  transactions  of.  Bajonne 
occurred.  The  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  (for  Spanish  America 
has  always  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  empire)  abdi- 
cated his  tlwone  and  became  a  voluntary  captive-  Even  at  this  day, 
one  does  not  know  whether  he  should  most  comlemu  the  baseness 
and  perfidy  of  the  one  party,  or  despise  the  meanness  and  imbcdiiij 
of  the  other.  If  the  obligation  of  obedience  and  allegiance  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  the  king  of  Spain,  it  was  founded  on 
the  duty  of  protection  which  he  owed  them.  By  disqualifying  him- 
self for  the  performance  of  tliis  duty,  they  became  released  from  that 
obligation-  The  monarchj-  was  dissolved  ;  and  each  integral  pan 
had  a  right  to  seek  its  own  iiappiness,  by  the  institution  of  any  new 
government  adapted  to  its  wants-  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  successor 
de  /aelo  of  Ferdinand,  recognised  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  recommended  them  to  establish  their  independence. '  Thus, 
upon  the  ground  of  strict  right  ;  upon  the,  footing  of  a  mere  legal 
question,  governed  by  forensic  rules,  the  colonies,  being  absolved  by 
the  acts  of  the  parent  country  from  the  duty  of  subjection  to  it,  had 
an  indisputable  right  to  set  up  for  themselves.  But  I  take  a  broader 
and  a  bolder  position.  1  maintain,  that  an  oppressed  people  are 
-  authorized,  whenever  they  can,  lo  rise  and  break  their  fetters.  This 
was  the  great  principle  of  the  Engliah  revolution.  It  was  the  great 
principle  of  our  own.  Vattel,  If  authority  were  wanting,  expressly 
supports  this  right-  We  must  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
the  founders  of  our  liberty — say  that  they  were  rebels — traitors,  and 
Ihat  we  are  at  this  moment  legislating  without  competent  powera,  be- 
fore we  COD  condemn  the  cause  of  Spa  nish  America.     Otir  reyoIutioD 
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vas  mainly  directed  against  the  mere  theory  of  tyranny.  We  had  suf- 
fered coniparalively  but  little ;  we  had,  in  some  reapectii,  heen  kindly 
treated^  but  our  intrepid  and  iiilelligent  ialhers  saw,  in  the  usurpation 
of  the  power  to  levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the  lung  train  of  oppres- 
sive acts  that  were  to  follow.  They  rose ;  they  breasted  the  storm  ; 
they  achieved  our  freedom.  Spauish  America  for  centuries  has  been 
doomed  to  the  practical  effects  of  an  odious  tyranny.  If  m  were 
justified,  she  is  more  than  JuiitiQed. 

1  am  no  propagandist.  1  would  not  seek  to  force  upon  other  nations 
our  principks  ajid  our  liberty,  if  ihey  do  not  want  them,  I  would 
uot  disturb  the  repose  even  of  a  detestable  despotism.  But,  if  an 
abused  and  oppressed  people  will  their  freedom  ;  if  they  seek  lo  es- 
tablish it ;  if,  in  truth,  they  have  established  it,  we  have  a  riglit,  as 
a  sovereign  power,  to  notice  the  fact,  and  to  act  as  circunistances  and 
our  interest  require.  I  will  say,  in  the  language  of  the  venerated 
father  of  my  country  :  "  Born  in  a  land  of  liberty,  my  anxious  recol- 
•lectioos,  my  sympathetic  fecliugs,  and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly 
excited,  whensoever,  in  any  country,  I  sec  an  oppressed  nation  unfurl 
the  banners  of  freedom."  Whenever  I  think  of  Spanish  America, 
the  image  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  my  mind  of  an  elder  brother, 
whose  education  has  been  neglected,  whose  person  has  been  abused 
and  maltreated,  and  who  has  been  disinheriled  by  the  unklndness  of 
an  unnatural  parent.  And,  when  I  contemplate  the  glorious  struggle 
which  that  country  is  now  making,  1  think  1  behold  that  brother  ri- 
sing, by  the  power  and  energy  of  his  fine  native  genius,  to  the  manly 
rank  which  nature,  and  nature's  God,  intended  for  him. 

If  Spanish  .Vinerica  be  entitled  to  sumbss  from  the  justness  of  her 
catiae,  we  have  no  less  reason  to  wish  that  success  from  the  horrible 
character  which  the  royal  arms  have  given  lo  the  war.  More  atroci- 
ties than  those  which  have  been  perpetrated  during  its  existence,  are 
not  to  be  found  even  in  the  annals  of  Spain  herself-  And  history, 
reserving  some  of  her  blackest  pages  for  the  name  of  MoriUo,  is  pre- 
pared to  place  him  by  the  side  of  his  great  prototype,  the  infamous 
desolater  of  the  Netherlands.  He  who  has  looked  into  the  history 
of  the  conduct  of  this  war,  is  constantly  shocked  at  the  revolting 
scenes  which  it  portrays  ;  at  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  command- 
ers of  the  royol  forces,  to  treat,  on  any  terms,  with  the  other  side 
at  the  denial  of  quarters;  at  the  butchery,  in  cold  blood,  ofprboners 
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at  the  violation  of  fli^s,  id  some  cases,  ahet  being  received  wiUi  le- 
iigious  ccremoDlc9  ;  at  the  instigation  of  slaves  to  rise  agaiust  thee 
owners;  and  at  acts  of  want  on  and  useless  barbarity-  Neither  the 
weakness  of  the  other  sex,  nor  the  imbecility  of  old  age,  nor  the  inno- 
cence of  infants,  nor  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacerdotal  charaetrr, 
can  stay  the  arm  of  royal  vengeance.  On  this  subject  1  beg  leave  to 
trouble  the  committee  with  reading  a  few  passages  froma  most  aathen- 
tic  document,  the  manifesto  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Provincet 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  published  in  October  last.  This  is  a  paper  of  the 
highest  authority  ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  world  ;  it  a-tserls  facts  of  no- 
toriety in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  to  he  credited  thfti 
the  Congress  would  come  toward  with  a  statement  which  ww  not 
true,  when  the  means,  if  it  were  fabe,  of  exposing  their  fabrications, 
must  be  so  abundant,  and  so  easy  to  command.  It  is  a  document,  n 
short,  that  stands  upon  the  same  footing  of  authority  with  our  own 
papers,  promulgated  during  the  Revolution  by  our  Congress.  I  will 
add,  that  many  of  the  facts  which  it  affirms  are  corroborated  by  most 
respectable  historical  testimony,  which  is  in  my  o 


"  Mfmory  thuddpt»ol  the  recilal  of  Ihe  tiorrore  thai 
in  CochabBmba.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  poHible  lo  blol  I'lom  remi^iiibnuice  tta 
name  of  ihaHingistefiil  and  blood-lhirfly  American  ;  who,  on  diedar  of  li!«  caOj; 
ordemd  the  virtuoiu  Governar  and  Inundanl,  AnlFnna,  (o  be  ehol ;  wfao,  behoUgv 
fromlhe  balcony  of  his  houae  ihal  infamoiiB  murder, cried  onlwilh  a  fpTocious TOioe 
to  (he  soldier*,  that  they  mult  not  Hre  ■(  the  head,  becsnue  he  wanted  it  to  tm  afl*. 
edtoapolE;  and  who,  after  the  head  wastakeaafi^  ordered  the  cold  coipse  to  be 
dragged  through  the  Mreels  i  and,  by  a  barharoug  decree,  placed  the  liyes  md  ftp- 
tuiw9  of  the  citiieosattlia  meicy  of  his  unbridled  aoldie^.leaviiii  ibem  to  ezndn 
their  licentious  and  brutal  Bway  during  aCTeral  days'  But  tbose^Uod  and  crvnlb 
ctprioioos  men  <tbe  Spaoianb!)  rejeoted  (be  mediitioD  of  Ensland.  oud  deutdM 
rigoiDUB  orden  to  %U  ihc  geueriUa,  to  oegraTale  the  irar,  and  to  piiUL«h  ua  wiui  mn* 
■everily.  The  scaffolds  were  everywEere  mnlilnlimt  nnd  invmiinn  wh  nuilifJaB 
devise  locans  for  spieadinj  murder,  distress,  a 

"  Thenceforth  they  made  all  poaeible  efforts  to  epread  division  flmons»i  ra^  to 
cite  US  to  malnal  eiienninatioa  ;  ihey  have  aluadered  as  with  the  moat  atrod__ 
cahimuiee,  nccufine  us  of  plotting  the  debtruction  of  our  holy  reliiion,  [he  abolitioa 
of  all  morality,  and  of  inlroducinr  licentiouffieBfl  of  nkaonen.  Xlipy  irHXeanA. 
giaiu  wax  BgatDHt  us,  conlrivinga  thousand  artiliceg  to  disturb  and  alarm  the  coa- 
science*  of  the  people,  making  the  S[ianidi  bishops  issue  decrees  of  eccleMwtierf 
condemaaliDii,  public  exooiomunicaUans,  and  disseminating,  through  ibc  medtnm  ^ 
some  igaomnt  caofeesor,  fanaticat  doctrines  in  the  tribunal  of  penitence.  BfineaM 
of  Itieae  reUnandiBCOTds  they  have  diiided  families  aninat  Ihemselvei;  tbr  haw 
caused  disaflectiontietweea  pareaUand  chitdren  ;  ihey  Dave  dlssolred  the  tender  Im  • 
which  unit*  mm  and  wife  ;  Ihey  have  qiread  rancor  and  implacable  haired  bet> 
brolhen  most  endeared,  anil  they  have  presumed  to  throw  bH  ai 


ket  people,  leading  Ihon. _, , , 

The  ciiiea  of  Cbuquisaca  anil  Cochabamto  h, 
of  thiae  homd  alaugbirn. 


'■  Tlwy  h»ve  iniemiiltd  with  (hi^ir  inioiBBoUient  of  oun  whom  Ihfv  hid  lalifn 
{irieonerB,  carrying  kWHy  the  ofhci'ie  in  chain;,  la  gamiKinii  where  it  is  impoaublF  to 
pnaerre  heijth  for  a  year— (h^y  have  Iptt  otheraludie  in  (heir  primi*  or  hiingrrnnd 
misflry,  and  oiherti  thev  hnve  loiccd  lo  huid  Idbor  on  the  poblic  worlu.  Tbtj  have 
emllingly  pnl  lo  death  oiir  benrtra  of  fliisR  at  traef,  and  hme  been  guilty  ol'  ibe 
bUckm  alrooitiea  to  our  chiefs,  miUi  thty  bi*d  suirrnderni  ;  is  wrlTiui  lo  olliar 
ptincipat  characlFTS,  in  disreggrJ  of  the  hununity  with  which  we  Iteatt^d  prisoners  ; 
aa  a  proof  of  it,  wilnen  Ihit  deputy  Mutca  of  PotoB,  the  caplain-eeneial  PoDiBrs- 
eua,  General  Augulo,  and  his  brotlier  eommandanl  Muneras  and  other  paniBan 
ehie]V,wbo  wore  shot  in  cold  blood,  alter  havioE  been  prison  en  for  several  aiifi. 

"  They  took  a  brotai  pleasure  in  rroppins  the  ears  of  the  nalivra  of  the  town  ol 
ViLk-snnde.aDdsendiasabiskil  fullof  ihemaipresennto  Ibehead-qutiiten.  Tliey 
■flprwards  burnt  that  town,  and  tei  fire  lo  thirty  other  jiopulaua  towns  of  Fein,  and 
wane  Than  ihe  worn  of  aavagL-R,  ^huIlLns  the  inhabitants  up  in  the  houses  before 
aetliDi!  Hsrm  &D  lite,  that  Ibey  mieht  bo  burnt  aUve. 

ir  mode  of  murder,  bul  they 


" They  eatablinhed an  tnquisitoriul system  inalltheae  punishment!!;  they  have  aeii- 
ed  on  peaceable  inhobiiBnts,  nnri  iranatxirted  iheni  acrosr  the  sea,  to  be  judged  for  eat- 
peeled  ciimee,  and  they  have  pnt  a  grent  number  of  ciliienu  lo  death  evriywhero, 
without  Bcuuaalionorlbelbnn  of  «  trial. 

"  They  have  invented  a  etimf  of  unexampled  horror,  in  poisoning  our  water  and 
proviaions,  when  Ihev  were  conquered  by  General  Pioelo  at  La  Pni ;  and  in  return 
for  the  kindness  will!  which  wi-  Irealea  Ihem,  after  ihey  had  surrendered  at  diecre- 
tion,  they  had  the  baibrity  lo  blow  up  the-  liesd-quaricrs,  under  which  tbei  bad 
coiuirucled  a  mine,  and  prcpured  a  train  bitorehand. 

"  He  ha«  branded  uawith  ibi*  "tigma  of  lebelc^ihemomenihe  reiumed  <o  Madrid  ; 
he  refiaed  to  Uiten  to  am  coiujilaLutp,  oi  to  receive  our  su[vUeatiooa  ;  and  a*  an  act 
of  eilreme  favor,  he  offered  us  pardon.  lie  confirmed  the  viceroys,  govemoDi,  and 
nneiali  vriiom  tx  fooiHl  adiully  glnlled  mth  camate.  He  declared  lu  EuiHy  of  a 
high  miadenieanoT  for  having  dared  to  Iranie  a  ooDetitiKionfortrarownEOvemmenl, 
Ave  from  the  control  of  a  deified,  absolnle.and  tyranaiciJ  power,  under  which  wo 
had  groaned  three  cenlutie* ;  a  mpuaure  that  could  be  offensive  only  lo  a  prince,  an 
enemy  to  jueiice  and  beneficence,  and  consequently  unworthy  to  mie  over  us, 

"  lie  then  ondcnook,  willi  the  aid  of  liis  mimRerfl,  to  equip  laige  military  arma- 


whidi  they  publish 


It  tiie  same  time  he  has  given  them  eihcr  secret  instructions,  authoriiine  ihem, 


whilat 


eoon  aatheycould  got  poHjewion  of  aplace,  lo  batig,  bu     , 

encouragB  private  asMBnnalinns — and  lo  commit  every  qwcica  of  injury  in  iheit 
power,  against  the  deluded  beings  who  had  confided  in  his  [tetended  pardon.  It  is 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  thai  the  heads  of  patriot  officer*,  pritonera,  are 
fixed  op  in  the  tnghwnvn,  thai  ihey  beat  and  sloned  todealb  a  eommandanl  of  light 
Iroope,  and  thai,  after  having  kilfed  Colonel  Cnmugo,  in  Ihe  same  manner  by  the 
huida  of  ibe  indecent  Cenleno,  ihey  cut  off  his  hciidand  senl  it  as  a  preftnt  lo  Gen- 
eral Paauela.  telling  him  it  was  a  miracle  of  the  virgin  of  ihe  CBrmeliles," 

In  the  eBtabliahment  of  the  indepentience  of  Spftnish  America,  the 
United  States  have  tbe  deepest  .■nUjrest.     I  have  no  hesilatj 
«erting  my  firm  belief,  that  there  is  no  tjuestion  iti  the  foreign  policy 


J 


r 


Kpcu^uu  oc 


of  this  country,  which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can  conceive  u 
occurring,  iu  the  decwion  of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so  much 
at  stake-  This  interest  iM>ncerns  oiir  politics,  our  coininerce,  our  nav- 
igation. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Spanish  America,  once  inde- 
pendent, whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  govemmenls  estatjlished 
in  its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  be  animated  hy  an  Ameri- 
can feeling,  and  guided  by  an  Aint-ricac  policy.  They  will  obey 
the  laws  of  the  system  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  will 
compose  a  part,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Europe.  Without  the 
influence  of  that  vortex  in  Europe,  the  balance  of  power  between  its 
several  parts,  the  preservation  of  which  has  so  often  drenched  Europe 
in  blood,  America  is  sufficiently  remote  to  contemplate  the  new  wars 
which  are  to  alBict  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  a  calm,  if  not  a  cold 
and  indifferent  spectator.  In  relation  lo  those  wars,  the  gei-eral  parts 
of  America  will  generally  stand  neutral.  And  as,  during  the  period 
when  they  rage,  it  will  be  important  that  a  liberal  system  of  neutral- 
ity should  be  adopted  and  observed,  all  America  w-ill  be  interested  in 
maintaining  and  enforcing  such  a  system.  The  independence  then  of 
Spanish  America  is  an  interest  of  primary  consideration.  Next 
to  that,  and  highly  important  in  itself,  is  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  governments.  That  is  a  question,  however,  for  them- 
selves. They  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  those  kinds  of  govcrntnenta  which 
■re  best  suited  to  their  condition,  best  calculated  for  their  happiness. 
Anxious  as  1  am  that  they  should  be  free  governments,  we  have  no 
right  to  prescribe  for  them.  They  ate  and  ought  to  be  the  sole 
judges  for  themselves,  I  am  strongly  inclined  lo  believe  that  they 
will  in  most,  if  not  all  parts  of  their  country,  establish  free  govern- 
ments. We  are  their  great  example.  Of  us  they  constantly  speak 
as  of  brothers,  having  a  similar  origin.  They  adopt  our  principles,  ■■ 
cojiy  our  institutions,  and,  in  many  instances,  employ  the  very  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  our  revolutionary  papers, 

"  Hsvin*  ihen  been  ihuj  uii|«Ued  by  tbs  Sponiarda  and  iheir  king,  wf  have  C«l- 
culnled  all  thn  coniequtnces,  und  have  cooBtiiuled  ounclvcs  indeiwadpul,  prepared 
lo  exercise  (he  nghl  of  nuurs  lo  defend  ounelve»  uain^I  Ibe  ravagee  of  lyiBOoy,  at 
tbe  liak  of  our  bonor,  our  livesand  fotlnao.    We  nave  ewoni  to  ibe  only  King  we 


OckaowUdge,  Ihe  supreme  Judue  of  ibe  world,  ihai  we  will  not  aband< 
of  joMice  ;_  tbal  we  will  not  suiter  the  counlry  wbich  hi  ' 
ruins,  and  inuada.LEd  willi  tluad,  by  die  hands  of  tb.^  o: 


y  which  lie  baa  given  us  lo  be  biiried  in 


But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  they  are  too  ignorant  and  too  super- 
stitious to  admit  of  the  existence  of  free  government.  This  charge 
of  ignorance  is  oflen  urged  by  persons  themselves  actually  ignorant  of 


i^ 


the  rea]  condition  of  that  pcoj.>le-  I  deny  the  alleged  fact  of  ignorance  ; 
1  deny  the  inference  from  that  fact,  if  it  were  true,  that  they  want 
capacity  for  free  government ;  and  1  refuse  assent  to  the  ftirlher  con- 
clusion, if  the  &ct  were  true,  aud  the  inference  just,  that  we  are  to 
be  indifferent  to  their  fate.  All  the  writers  of  the  most  established 
authority,  Depons,  Humboldt,  and  others,  concur  in  assigning  to  the 
people  of  Spanish  America,  great  quickness,  genius,  and  particular 
aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  others  which 
they  have  been  allowed  to  cuUivale.  In  asU-onmy,  geology,  miner- 
alogy, chemistry,  botany,  &c.,  ihey  are  allowed  to  make  distingulsh- 
•■d  proficiency.  They  justly  boast  of  their  Abzale,  Velasques, 
and  Gama,  and  other  illustrious  contributors  to  science.  They  have 
nine  universities,  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is  afilrmed  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  there  are  more  solid  scientific  establishments  than  in  any 
city  even  of  North  Ainerica.  1  would  refer  to  the  inessage  of  the 
supreme  director  of  ha  Plata,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  use  for  another  purpose,  iis  a  model  of  fine  composition  of  a  state 
paper,  challenging  a  comparison  with  any,  the  most  celebrated  that 
ever  issued  from  the  pens  of  Jefferson  or  Madiwn.  Gentlemen  will 
egregiously  err  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  the  present  moral  con- 
dition of  Spanish  America,  irom  what  it  was  under  the  debasing  sys- 
tem of  Spain.  The  eight  years'  revolution  in  which  it  has  been  en- 
gaged, has  already  produced  a  powerful  effect.  E<lucalion  has  been 
attended  to,  and  genius  developed. 


I  aa  Uie  pro|>ct  ot  Ihr  ti^vululiua  uono  on  [he  shuits  of  La  I'lala.  Eeuiu 

JXbiUtni  Ihfir  inflnencf  ;  the  EBpnaiiy  of  thr  peopi*  becsmo  manilrat, 

4Dtl  the  meaiK  of  acquitiiig  knowledge  vfo-t  toan  made  the  favoiile  puirail  of  ibe 


yonlb.    As  far 

every  UuBi  baa  been  doae 

piesa  hu  mdeed  met  wlili  some  occtuionu  ciirciu ;  out  ld  Dueno*  Ayrra  biom 
many  poiiodieai  works  weekly  i«ue  from  fhe  pn-w  u  in  Spain  and   Porttvol 


The  fact  is  not  therefore  true  that  the  imputed  ignorance  exists  ;• 
but,  if  it  do,  I  repeat,  I  dispute  the  inference.  It  is  the  docltine  of 
thrones,  that  man  is  too  ignorant  to  govern  himself  Their  partizons 
assert  his  incapacity  in  reference  to  all  nations  ;  if  they  cannot  com- 
mand universal  assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  demanded  b«  to 
particular  nations ;  and  our  pride  and  our  presumption  too  often  make 
converts  of  us.  I  contend  that  it  la  to  arraign  the  disposilions  of 
Providence  himself,  to  suppose  that  he  has  created  beings  incapable 
of  governing  themsplves,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by  kings.     Self-gov- 


^m  be  bi 

^^k  mor« 

^^L  ue  c 


munr^nt  is  the  natural  government  of  man,  and  for  proof  I  refer  to 
the  aborigines  of  our  own  land.  Were  I  lo  speculate  in  hypotheset 
unfavorablr  lo  human  liberty,  my  speculations  should  be  founded 
rather  upon  the  vices,  refinements,  or  density  of  population.  Crowd- 
ed together  in  compact  masses,  even  if  they  were  philosophers,  the 
contagion  of  the  passions  is  communicated  and  caught,  and  the  effect 
too  often,  1  admit,  is  the  overlhrow  of  liberty,  Dispersed  over  such 
an  immense  space  ns  that  on  which  the  people  of  Spanish  America  are 
spread,  their  physical,  and  I  believe  also  their  moral  condition,  both 
favor  their  liberty. 

With  regard  to  their  superstition,  they  worship  the  same  God  with 
ua.  Their  prayers  are  offered  up  iii  their  temples  to  the  same  Re- 
deemer, whose  intercession  we  expect  to  save  us.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  Catholic  religion  unfavorable  to  freedom.  AH  religions 
united  with  government  are  more  or  less  inimical  to  liberty.  All 
separaled  from  governmentare  compatible  with  liberty.  If  the  people 
of  Spanish  America  have  not  already  gone  as  far,  in  religious  tolera- 
tion, as  we  have,  the  difference  in  their  condition  from  ours  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Every  thing  is  progressive ;  and,  in  time,  I  hope  to 
see  them  imitating,  in  this  respect,  our  example.  But  grant  that  the 
people  of  Spanish  America  are  ignorant  and  incompetent  for  free  gov- 
ernment, to  whom  is  that  ignorance  to  he  ascribed  ?  Is  it  not  to  the 
execrable  system  of  Spain,  which  she  seeks  again  to  establish  and  to 
perpetuate  ?  So  far  from  chilling  our  hearts,  it  ought  to  increase  our 
solicitude  for  our  unfortunate  brethren.  It  ought  lo  animate  us  to  de- 
sire the  redemption  of  the  minds  and  tlie  bodies  of  unborn  millions 
from  the  brutifying  effects  of  a  system  whose  tendency  is  to  stifle  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  beasts,  i 
would  invoke  the  spirits  of  our  deparled  felhers.  Was  it  for  your- 
selves only  that  you  nobly  fought  P  No,  no !  It  was  the  chains  that 
were  forging  for  your  posterity  that  made  you  fly  to  arms,  and  scat- 
tering the  elements  of  these  chains  to  the  winds,  you  transmitted  to 
us  the  rich  inheritance  of  liberty. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  America  (exclusive  of  those  of  the  islands} 

are  estimated  in  the  valuable   little  work  of  M.  Torres,  deserving  lo 

be  better  known,  at  about  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars.     Of  these 

more  than  three-fourths  consist  of  the  ]>recious  metals.     The  residue 

coffee,  cochineal,  sugar,  and  some  other  articles.     No  na- 


d 
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tion  ever  oflered  richer  commodities  in  exchange.  It  is  of  iio  material 
consequence  that  we  produce  but  little  that  Spanish  America  wants. 
CommeTce,  as  it  actually  exists,  in  the  hands  of  maritime  states,  is 
no  longer  confined  to  a  mere  barter,  between  any  two  states,  of  theit 
fPHpeclive  pnxluctions.  It  renders  tributary  tj  its  inieresta  the  com- 
iDodities  of  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  so  that  a  rich  American  cargo, 
01  the  contents  of  an  American  commercial  warehouse,  present  you  with 
wnatever  is  nire  or  valuable  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Commerce 
ii  not  to  be  Judged  by  its  results  in  transactions  with  one  nation  only. 
Unfavorabli^  balances  existing  with  one  state  are  made  up  by  contrary 
balances  with  othiT  states,  and  its  true  value  should  be  tested  by  the 
totality  of  its  operations.  Our  greatest  trade — that  with  Great 
Britain,  judged  by  the  amount  of  what  we  sell  for  her  consumptioDi 
•ad  what  we  buy  of  her  for  ours,  would  be  pronounced  ruinous.  But 
tbe  un&vorable  balance  is  covered  by  the  i)rofils  of  trade  with  other 
nations.  We  may  safely  trust  to  the  dating  enterprise  of  our  mer- 
chants. The  precious  metals  are  in  Soutii  America,  and  they  will 
command  the  articles  wanted  in  South  America,  which  will  purchase 
them.  Our  navigation  will  be  benefited  by  the  transportation,  and, 
•ur  country  will  realize  the  mercantile  profits.  Already  the  item  in 
•or  exports,  of  American  manufactures  is  respectable.  They  go 
cbiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Spanish  America.  This  item  is  con- 
■tanlly  augmenting.  And  I  would  again,  as  I  have  on  another  occa- 
«on,  ask  gentlemen  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  actual  importance 
and  greatness  of  our  republic  ;  to  reflect,  like  true  American  states- 
Bien,  that  we  are  not  legislating  for  the  present  day  only ;  and  to 
contemplate  this  country  in  its  march  to  true  greatness,  when  millions 
■nd  millions  will  be  added  to  our  population,  and  when  the  increased 
froductive  industry  will  furnish  an  infinite  variety  of  &brics  for  for- 
eign conBumplion,  in  order  to  supply  our  own  wants.  The  diatribu- 
Kon  of  the  precious  metals  has  hitherto  been  principally  made  through 
tttecircuitouschanncl  of  Cadiz,  Noonecan  foresee  all  theefiects  which 
will  result  from  a  direct  distribution  of  them  from  the  mines  which  pro- 
duce them.  One  of  these  efli;cta  will  probably  be  to  give  us  the  entire 
command  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  advantage  we  have  on  the  map 
•f  the  world  over  Europe,  in  (hat  respect,  is  prodigious.  Agi 
England,  persisting;  in  her  colonial  monopoly,  continues  to  occlude 
her  ports  in  the  West  Indies  to  us,  and  we  should,  as  I  contend 
oaght,  meet  her  system  by  a  countervailing  measure,  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  other  partu  of  Spanish  America,  would  aSbrd  us  all 
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get  from  the  Brilish  West  Indies-  1  rimfesH  that  1  dcBpeir,  for  the 
preH«nt,  of  adopting  that  salutary  measure.  It  was  propotied  at  the 
last  seBsion,  and  postponed.  During  the  present  session  it  has  been 
again  proposed,  and,  1  fear, will  lie  aguin  postponed.  1  see,  and  town 
it  with  iniinitc  regret^a  tone  and  a  feeling  in  the  counsels  of  the 
country  iafinitcly  below  that  which  belongs  to  the  country'.  It  is 
jierhapa  the  moral  consequenc«  of  the  exertions  of  the  late  war.  We 
are  alarmed  at  dangers,  we  know  not  what :  hy  spectres  conjured  up 
by  our  own  vivid  imeginations. 

The  West  India  bill  is  bvou<;ht  up.  We  shrug  our  shouidera,  talk 
of  restrictions,  non-intercourBe,  embjirgo,  I'omniercial  warfaie,  umIu: 
long  faceB,  and — postpone  ihe  bill.  The  time  will  however  come, 
must  come,  when  this  country  will  not  submit  to  u  commerce  with 
the  British  colonies  upon  the  terms  which  Knglaud  alone  prescribcu- 
And,  1  repeat,  wlien  it  arrives,  Spanish  America  will  aiford  us  u 
ample  substitute.  Then,  as  to  our  navigation ;  gcnticmeu  should 
recollect  that,  if  reasoning  from  ])ast  experience  were  safe  for  tint 
future,  our  great  commercial  rival  will  be  in  war  a  gieaier  number 
of  years  than  she  will  be  in  peace.  Wlieuever  she  shall  l>e  at  war, 
and  we  are  in  peace,  our  navigation  being  free  from  the  risks  «nd 
insurance  incident  to  war,  we  shall  engross  almost  the  whole  trftos 
portation  of  the  Spanish  American  commerce.  For  1  do  not  believe 
that  that  country  will  ever  have  a  considerable  fnarinc.  Mexico, 
the  most  populous  part  of  it,  has  but  two  ports.  La  Vera  Cruz  and 
Acapuka,  and  neither  of  them  very  good.  Spanish  America  has  not 
the  elements  to  construfft  a  marine.  It  wants,  and  must  alwi^. 
want,  hardy  seamen.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  present  improved 
stale  of  navigation,  any  nation,  so  far  south  will  ever  make  a  Ogf/K 
as  maritime  powers.  If  Cartbaj^e  and  Rome,  in  ancient  limes,  and 
some  other  states  of  a  later  period,  occasiooolly  made  great  exettioBS 
on  the  water,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  were  principally  on  ft 
small  theatre,  and  in  a.  totidly  diHercnt  state  of  the  art  of  navigalioB, 
or  when  there  was  no  competition  from  Northern  States. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  opposition  tu  the  interest  which  1  have  beea 
endeavoring  to  manifest,  that  this  country  has  in  the  independence 
of  Spanish  America,  it  is  contended  that  we  shall  find  thai  countiT,-  a 
great  rival  in  agricultural  productions.  There  is  something  so  nar- 
row, and  selfish,  and  grovelling  in  this  argument,  if  founded  in  fact 


aomething  ho  unworthy  thq  magnanimily  of  a  great  atid  u  geaerous 
people,  that  1  confers  I  nave  scarcely  paljence  to  notice  it.  But  it  is 
not  true  to  any  estenl.  Of  the  eighty  odd  millions  of  exports,  only 
about  one  million  and  a  half  consist  of  an  article  which  can  conie  into 
competition  with  us,  and  that  is  cotton.  The  tobacco  which  Upaiu 
derives  from  her  colonies  is  chiefly  produced  in  her  islands.  Bread 
stu&  can  nowhere  be  raised  and  brought  to  market  in  any  amount 
materially  affecting  ua.  The  table  lands  of  Mexico,  owing  to  their 
elevation,  ai^,  it  is  true,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain  ;  but  tbe 
expense  and  difficulty  of  getting  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
action  of  the  intense  heat  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  port  of  exporla- 
tioD,inust  always  prevent  Mexico  from  being  nn  alarming  competitor. 
Spanish  America  is  capable  of  producing  articles  so  much  more  valua- 
ble than  those  which  we  raise,  that  it  is  not  probable  tliey  will  aban- 
don a  more  profitable  for  a  less  adi  aolageous  culture,  to  come  into 
competition  with  us.  The  West  India  Islands  are  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  cotton;  and  yet  the  more  valuable  culture  of  coffee  and 
sugar  is  constantly  preferred.  Again,  Providence  has  so  ordered  it, 
that,  with  regard  to  countries  producing  articles  apparently  similar, 
there  is  some  peculiarity,  resulting  from  climate,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  that  gives  to  each  an  appropriate  place  in  the  general  wants 
and  consumption  of  mankind.  The  southern  part  of  the  continent. 
La  Plata  and  Chili,  is  too  remote  to  rival  us. 

The  immense  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches 
has  a  peculiar  interest,  which  I  trust  1  shall  be  excused  for  noticing. 
Having  but  the  single  vent  of  New  Orleans  for  all  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  their  industry,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  would  have  a 
greater  security  for  enjoying  the  advantages  of  that  outlet,  if  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  upon  nay  European  power  were  ^ectcd.  Such 
a  power,  owning  at  the  same  time  Cuba,  the  great  key  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  all  the  shores  of  that  gulf,  with  the  exception  of  the 
portion  between  the  Perdido  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  must  have  a 
powerful  command  over  our  interests.  Spain,  it  is  true,  is  not  a 
dangerous  neighbor  at  present,  but,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  slates,  her 
power  may  be  again  resuscitated. 

Having  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  patriots  is  just,  and  that  wo 
have  a  great  interest  in  its  successful  issue,  I  will  next  inquire  what 
course  of  policy  it  becomes  us  to  adopt.     I  have  already  declared  it  to 
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be  oncof  strid  and  im|ianial  nciitralily."  Ii  m  not  necessary  for  their 
intereats,  it  is  not  expedient  foi'  our  own,  that  we  should  take  part  in 
the  war-  All  they  demanil  of  us  is  a  just  neutrality.  It  is  compati- 
ble with  this  pccilic  poficj^ — it  is  required  by  it,  that  we  should  re- 
cognise any  established  govorniiieiit,  if  there  be  any  established  gov- 
ernment in  Spanish  Anieriea.  Recognition  alone,  without  aid,  ia 
no  just  cause  of  war.  With  aid,  it  le,  not  because  of  the  retx^ition, 
but  because  of  the  aid,  as  aid,  without  recognition,  is  cause  of  war. 
The  truth  of  these  propositiona  I  will  maJnlain  upon  principle,  by  the 
practice  of  other  statps,  and  by  the  usag«^  of  our  own.  There  is  do 
common  tribunal  among  nations,  to  pronounce  upon  the  fcct  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  new  state.  Each  power  doea  and  must  judge  for 
itself.  It  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  so  to  judge.  A  nation,  ia 
exerting  thia  incontes table  right — in  pronouncing  upon  the  indepen- 
dence, in  fact,  of  a  new  stale,  takes  no  part  in  the  war.  It  gives 
neither  men,  nor  ships,  nor  money.  It  merely  pronounces  that,  in 
no  &r  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  institute  any  relations,  or  to  support 
any  intercourse,  with  the  new  power,  that  power  is  capable  of  maio- 
tainihg  those  relations,  and  authorizing  that  intercourse.  Martens 
and  other  publiciiits  lay  down  these  principles. 

When  t\v:  United  Provinces  tbmierly  severed  thenkaclvee  6t>m 
Spain,  it  was  about  eighty  yeaia  before  their  independence  was  fioallj 
recognised  by  Sjjuia.  Before  that  recognition,  the  United  Provin- 
ces had  been  received  by  all  the  rest  of  Europe  into  the  family  of 
nations.  It  is  true  that  a  war  broke  out  between  Philip  and  Kliza- 
beth.bnt  it  proceeded  from  the  aid  which  she  determined  to  give, 
and  did  give,  to  Holland.  In  no  instance,  I  believe,  can  it  be  shown, 
from  authentic  hi:<tory,  that  Spain  made  war  upon  any  power  on  the 
sole  ground  that  such  power  had  acknowledged  the  independence  cf 
the  United  PtDvinces- 

'  In  the  case  of  our  own  revolution,  it  was  not  until  after  Fiance  hikd 
"gvven  'ufl  aid,  and  had  determined  to  enter  into  a-treaty  of  alliance 
■with  us — a  treaty  by  which  she  guarantied  our  independence — that 

England  declared  war.  Holland  also  was  charged  by  England  with 
fcvoring  our  cause,  anil  deviating  fiom  thi  line  of  strict  neutr»lily- 
AnJ,  when  il  was  perceived  that  she  was  moreover  about  to  enter 
Into  a  treaty  with  us,  England  declared  war.  Even  if  it  were  shown 
Ihat  a  proud,  h'augbly.  and  po'Ksrful  nation  like  E^ugland,  had  mad« 
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WW  upon  other  provinces  oa  the  grouoJ  of  a  mere  recognitkiD,  Um 
m^  ex&mple  couid  not  alter  the  public  law,  or  shake  the  streogtli 
of  ■  Clear  principle. 

>  Bot  what  has  been  our  uniform  practice  P  We  have  conetantly 
proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  the  government  de  faelo  te  that  wc 
otu)  alone  notice.  Whatever  form  of  government  any  society  of  peo- 
ple ulopls,  whoever  they  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign,  we  con- 
miier  that  government  or  that  sovereign  as  the  one  tu  be  acknowledge 
ed  by  OS.  We  have  invariably  abstained  from  EUsumJng  a  right  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  aovereign  dejure,  an^  gainst  the  sovereign  de 
faelo.  That  is  a  question  for  the  nalion  in  which  it  arises  to  det«T- 
nine.  Ami  so  far  us  we  are  concerned,  the  sovereign  de  facto  is  the 
■overeign  de  jure.  Oor  own  revolution  stands  on  the  basis  of  Hie 
right  of  a  people  tocbangc  their  rulers.  1  do  not  maintain  tlml  every 
inunalurc  revolution,  every  usurper,  before  his  power  is  consolidated, 
ia  to  be  acknowledged  hy  us  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  stability  and  order 
we  wutintained,  no  matter  by  whom,  we  always  have  considered,  and 
Oiifrht  (o  consider,  the  actual  as  the  true  government.  General  Wash- 
ingtoa,  Mr,  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  all,  while  ihpy  were  respefttively 
prteiAeatg,  acted  on  these  principles. 

la  the  UJK  of  the  French  republic,  General  Washington  did  not 
wait  nirtil  »ome  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  should  set  him  the 
exam|^  of  acknowledging  it,  but  accredited  a  minister  at  once.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  received  before  the  government  of  tbe 
republic  was  considered  as  established.  It  will  be  found  in  AIurGhali's 
life  of  Washington,  that  when  it  was  understood  that  a  miniatcr  firom 
,fte  French  Republic  was  about  to  present  himself,  President  Wasb> 
,  lagton  submitted  a  number  of  questions  lo  his  cabinet  for  their  con- 
'■iderxlioti  and  advice,  one  of  which  was,  whether,  upon  the  n>cep- 
doa  of  liie  minister,  he  should  be  notified  that  America  would  suf- 
.pend  the  execution  of  the  treaties  between  ihe  twocruntries  nnlil 
FVanco  had  an  established  government.  General  Washington  did  not 
«top  to  inf|oire  whether  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis  wore  fo  be  con 
(Herpd  as  the  li>eilimate  sovereigns  of  France,  and  if  the  tevo'utioa 
'i«vb»tolHi  rcpaided  ns  unauthorized  repialnnoe  to  Iheir  sway-  He 
.)«BWl*»«nc«,infa:t,  undfitthe  government  of  those  who  bad  subvert 
•4i  lto4hroiN  of  ihi  Bourbons,  and  he  acknowk-dgej  iJie  actual  go»- 
•«PM(intv    CudBg  Mr.  Jefioifon^  and  Air- A^djsua!E  admjnii^^iaas, 
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when  the  Cortee  of  Spain  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  re»pectJTdlj  e«i 
iMDded  for  tbe  crown,  tbo«e  pnlightened  atatesmen  said,  We  wiU  n- 
eeive  a  minister  from  neither  ixtrty  ;  tiettle  the  question  betwesc 
yourselves,  and  we  will  acknowledge  the  party  that  prevails,  W« 
faftrc  nothing  to  do  with  your  feuda ;  whorver  all  Spain  acknowl- 
«dg«s  afl  her  sovereign,  is  the  only  :u>Tereign  with  wham  we 
eu  maintaJn  any  relations.  Mr.  Jc^erson,  it  is  undcntlood,  ooa- 
iMered  whether  he  should  not  receive  a  miiusier  ffoni  both  pfti- 
tiea,  and  finally  decided  against  it,  because  of  the  inconveuienoe*  to 
this  country,  which  might  result  from  the  double  reptrscntation  of 
another  power  As  sooti  as  the  French  lumies  were  expelled  from 
the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Madison,  still  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  go«- 
crarnent  dc  facto,  received  the  present  minister  from  Spain.  Duriag 
all  the  phases  of  the  IiVench  government,  republic,  directory, ooaiida, 
consul  for  life,  emperor,  king,  emperor  again,  king,  out  gorernKmit 
hu  uniformly  recei\-ed  the  minister. 

If,  then,  there  be  an  eetalilished  government  in  S()auii>h  Ajoerwa, 
deserving  to  rank  among  the  nations,  we  are  morally  and  polititwll)' 
bound  to  acknowledge  it,  unleaa  we  reoounco  alt  the  principlee  wlueh 
ought  to  guide,  and  which  hitherto  have  guided  our  councils.  I  aball 
now  undertake  to  show,  that  the  United  Pruvinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  possess  such  a  government.  Its  limits,  extending  froni  the 
South  Allantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  embrace  a  territory  equal  l«  tiut 
of  the  United  States, certainly  equal  to  it,  exclusive  of  LouisiaBA.  Iw 
population  IB  about  three  millions,  more  than  equal  to  ours  at  the 
commenceme at  of  our  revolution-  That  population  is  a  hardy,  en- 
terprising, and  gallant  population.  The  establishments  of  UoMe- 
Tideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  have, during  difl'erent  periods  of  iheir  hialN^, 
been  attacked  by  the  ^'rench,  Dutch,  Danes,  Portuguese,  BagUak, 
and  Spanish  ;  and  such  is  the  iiiarlial  character  of  the  peopile,  thitt  in 
every  instance  the  attack  has  been  repulsed.  In  1S07,  GeMml 
WhiUocke,  ramrnHnding  a  powerful  English  army,  was  acbnitl«d, 
under  tbe  guise  of  a  friend,  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  ns  soon  aa  be  wts 
supposed  to  have  demonstrated  inimical  designs,  he  wad  driren  bv 
the  native  and  unaided  force  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  tbe  countiy 
BuenoH  Ayros  ban,  during  now  nearly  eight  years,  been  in  point  of 
&«  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government.  The  capital,  containing 
mere  than  sixty  ihousand  inhabitants,  has  never  been  once  tost,  fm 
cariy  as  1811,  the  regency  of  Old  Spain  made  war  npoQ  Duuuiii 
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Ajrae,  and  tbe  consequeuce  subsequt^ntly  was,  the  capture  of  a.  Span- 
iah  armjr  in  Iktonlevideo,  equal  lo  that  of  Burgoyne.  This  govern- 
ment has  now,  in  extxllent  discipline,  three  well  appointed  armies, 
with  the  most  abundant  material  of  war;  the  army  of  Chili,  the  army 
of  Peru,  anil  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  first,  under  San  Mar- 
tin, baa  eonqiH-Tcd  Chili ;  the  second  is  penetrating  in  a  northwestern 
direction  ttom  Buenoe  Ayres,  into  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru ;  and,  ac- 
lording  to  the  last  accounts,  had  reduced  the  ancient  seat  of  empire 
of  the  Incas.  The  third  r<mains  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  oppise  any  force 
wbioh  Spain  may  send  against  it.  To  show  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  July  last,  I  again  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
mesiiage  of  the  supreme  director,  delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Provinces.  It  is  a  paper  of  the  same  authentic  character  with 
ihe  speech  of  titc  liiog  of  England  on  opening  his  parliameol,  or  tke 
message  of  the  President  of  the  IFnited  States  at  the  commencement 
of  Congress. 

"Tlie  army  of  (his  c«r''ilwnB  oignnited  tl  the  »aine  lime  with  lho»  ortbe  An- 
des and  of  Ibr  inlerior;  the  r^ulsr  fonw  has  bcien  ncatlv  doubled  ;  the  mililU  bu 
iDutepvo.!  progrpH!  in  miJiiary  <iiM:ipUnr  ;  our  slave  populalion  has  been  fonaediDio 
b«ttatioB«,  and  laui^i  ihc  iniliiaij  arins  far  as  U  con^alcni  wiih  itieir  condilion. 
liie  cijnia]  ]a  tinder  nn  ipprehcnsion  <hil  on  anny  of  len  ihauivuid  men  can  ihalie 
■te  UbpTliva,  and  ahaold  Ihe  Peainaalarlniifi  n^ad  againsl  us  Ihrice  thnl  number,  ampU 
pro«i»ii>n  nas  het-n  made  lo  receive  ihem. 

all  iw  branchPB,    The  ecareily  of  mean*  under 

_  .  ol  prevcnlfd  us  lium  undertaking  very  coMtdetB- 

..le  opennaw,  irilh  mpcct  to  the  nalionnt  venele ;  all  of  ihem  have  been  repaiied, 
■id  olhen  have  been  purchased  andarmedifor  Ihi  defence  of  our  ouasia  and  riveoi; 
proviKions  have  been  made,  should  necesnty  reqairc  i1,  for  arming  many  more,  ao 
that  the  enemy  will  not  Hnd  bunnlf  secure  from  our  repriub  even  upon  Ihe  ocean. 

"  Ouraiililary  form,  at  every  tnint  which  it  orcupim,  ni-etni  lobe  animated  with 
the  same  >(>irit ;  ilH  lacucR  ace  uniform,  and  have  undentone  a  rapid  ini(>rovanKQI 
from  (he  Kieltee  of  experience,  whicb  it  has  borrowed  from  warlike  naljons, 

"  Our  arH'oal't  have  been  replenished  wiih  arms,  anil  H  niRicienl  store  of  canQoa 
and  moiulkmi  of  war  have  been  provided  lo  mainiain  Ihe  eonteat  for  man)r  yean  ; 
and  this,  alict  having  aun>lied  ailiclea  of  uveiy  dcKri[>tian  to  those  dialricU,  which 
have  nol  as  Vf  t  come  into  (he  Union,  Init  wbosp  connetion  with  us  has  been  onlr 
uiLercpted  tiy  reasoa  ol  our  past  ntiaforUiuef 

"  Our  h^u  daily  receive  ooiunderable  augmenlalion  from  new  levies ;  all  onr 

preparalions  have  been  made,  as  though  we  were  about  (o  enfr  upon  the  Contest 
anow,  ITalil  now,  (he  vastnriiBOf  our  fenouip™  was  unknown  lo  an,  and  our  cne. 
mica  may  coDtemiMBte,  wilh  deep  momticaiion  and  despair,  the  preaenl  tlounshiaK 
ntdlc  of  iBese  provmcea  after  so  many  devastalionE. 

"While  thus  occupied  in  provid'iDS  for  our  safely  within,  and  preparing  for  as- 
Multi  frooi  without,  other  objacts  of  solid  intereat  have  not  been  neslecled,  aiid 
which  hitherto  were  Ihuughi  lo  oppose  uisumiounlable  obstacles. 
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kad  tXnady  abibiaiifa  thru  itpM*  n^  Inst  3S  well  u  [o  (UviK  a  Ax<7ro«iie^V 
which  the  taxci  may  bt  muls  to  I'tll  eqa&Ui  ami  iadiKCtl*  OH  ih«  nhote  mt»  of 
DOT  populatioa  ;  il  u  not  the  IriUtt  merit  of  tkU  opcratipn,  IhHt  it  hu  bren  rSeOxd 
iadofite  of  ihs  wrilinsaby  which  itiru  Ktuoknii,  ud  which  aietnit  liitl*  ondil*- 
ble  10  the  intelligcQce  uiii  Eood  iaienliops  oX  their  aulhon.  At  no  oibet  pcrini  ban 
Ihi  iHiblk  rxigcneiFK  bttii  «o  pmalualty  siipj>!lpd,  nor  h[i«i*  more  importmil  woitt 
been  uDdcitaktD. 

"  The  peoiiie.  more 

»f»»tion»,  scnrceiy  leo  griMOUs,  will  I™  drgtrea  be  alio  mir^.  _       .._ 

a<  pocfibU,  a  recurrence  to  loaa&  which  haTe  dnwn  adcr  inrm  the  mast  fouJ  m»- 
»«lii*tloes  [o  BiBtes,  Should  we.  however,  be  compelled  to  rrmirt  losuch  etpedieiila, 
IhelendeiB  wUiDDtdie  ihemu1ve»  in  danger  of  losing  iheirBdvamya. 

"Many  oodertttlunw  have  been  Bel  nn  fool  for  the  ■dvancement  of  the  (te»tf»i 
HOWerity.  ^uehhubecD  tbere-eiilibliBhini  of  Iho  college,  here lofon  QBilied  Saa 
CailM,  but  herfttfier  lo  be  called  the  Union  of  the  Ponth,  ns  a  point  Jesipiaied  for 
the  diwauaBlion  of  iesroine  to  the  yoam  of  evety  put  oi  the  slate,  «b  the  meat 
e»Ien«ive  scale, for  the  atlainintDl  of  which  object  the  goyemment  last  the  praacat 
roomeni  engaged  in  puttiw  •»  pnetiee  arBt*  ponble  diii«ea«' .  It  will  not  be  lo«c 
before  these  uurwrjea  will  flourish,  in  which  the  liberai  and  einoi  •cienres  will  be 
enkivatcd,  la  whirhthe  bearti  of  thwe  ronng  men  will  beformrd,  who  are  deMined 
at  some  future  day  10  oild  new  spUndorio  o«r  Country 

•'  Such  has  been  the  celablishmenl  of  a  militp.ry  depel  on  the  frontier,  with  iia  IfS- 
ciou*  niDgaiinc,  u  nrce««ry  measure  to  guard  un  Irom  future  dangers,  u  work  whwh 
does  more  honor  to  the  pnidcnl  foreBighl  of  ourrounlry.  usil  wls  underlakefi  in  ibe 
moment  of  its  proaperoui  fortuoei,  a  measure  which  must  give  more  occaaon  tpt 
leSeclion  to  our  cocniieB  Ihm  they  can  iiopose  upon  lu  by  their  boaslinga. 

"  PeQow-cilixena,  we  owe  our  unhafyv  revcrsea  and  cBUrmties  to  the  dcpntiu 
■ystem  of  our  ancient  iDetronills,  wmcb,  in  condcnuuiig  ua  to  the  obtcunir  ana 
opprobriani  of  the  laaet  dtutaOed  destiny,  has  iowd  with  tbottts  the  path  that  MO- 
doelanB  id  liberty.  Tell  itiat  mciropohs  that  evra  bbc  may  gluiy  in  voui  wotka! , 
Already  have  you  cleared  all  the  roelu,  escajwd  erery  dnnger,  and  conducled  thcM  ' 
province*  to  the  flourithing  cundirion  in  whitih  we  now  behuM  iheni. ,  Let  Ihe  cdc- 
mieaof  your  name  conlrmplate  with  deepaic  the  energies  of  your  tirtuea,  aiid  let 
Ihe  nations  acknowledge  that  vou  already  appertain  to  their  illuflrioiia  rank.  Let 
UB  fi-licilale  oDrBclvp?!  00  the  bfesingawi^huvt  already  oblained,  and  Ictutdiow  lo 
Ihe  world  thai  wc  have  learned  to  profit  by  llie  cxperii^ceof  our  paBi  misTonunet." 

Thetu  is  a  spirit  of  bold  cuniideDce  runniug  through  Ibia  fine 
state  paper,  which  nothing  but  conscious  strenglh  couid  i^tiunuiii- 
cate.  Their  armies,  theic  magazines,  their  finances,  arc  on  the  most 
solid  and  rei«poclable  Aiotiug.  And,  aioidst  all  the  cares  of  war,  and 
those  incident  to  the  consolidation  of  their  new  ioBtttutioits,  leisure  Is 
found  to  promote  (he  iutt^rottH  of  aciitnre,  ajid  the  education  of  the 
riaing  gcnuration-  It  is  true,  the  first  part  of  the  niewiage  portreys 
scenes  of  difGcultj  and  commotion,  the  unual  attcndanls  u|>od  revolu- 
tiiM.  The  very  avowal  of  their  troubles  niatiifests,  however,  that 
they  are  subdued.  And  what  stale,  passing  Ihrough  the  agitatimi  of  a 
great  revolution,  is  free  from  thern .-  We  had  our  lories, tiur  iotriguee,  • 
our  factions.  More  than  once  were  the  afleclions  of  (he  country,  and 
tbe  confidence  of  our  councib,  attempted  to  be  shaken  in  the  great 
&tlier  of  our  liberties.  Not  a  iSpanish  bayonet  remains  wt(Un  the 
uamense  extent  of  the  territories  of  the  T.a  P'ata  to  contest  lite  au- 
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ibHJt^  of  the  actual  government,  it  ii<  free,  it  is  JDdependenl,  it  v 
sovereign.  It  manages  the  iotercits  of  the  society  that  subDaiia  to' 
its  sway,  it  is  capable  of  tnaiataiDiug  the  relations  betweon  that 
•ociety  and  other  nations. 

An*  we  not  bound,  then,  upon  our  own  principles,  to  aokuowletlgo 
this  new  republic?  if  we  do  not,  who  will !  Arewc  to  expect  that' 
Kings  will  set  us  ttie  example  of  acknowledging  the  only  republic  on 
earth,  except  our  own?  We  receive,  promptly  roceive,  a  miuistcr 
from  whatever  king  sends  ub  ont'.  From  the  great  jHiwers  and  the 
little  powers  we  accredit  niinialors.  We  do  more  :  we  hasten  to  re- 
ciprwate  the  compliment ;  and  anxious  to  manliest  our  graUlude  (or 
royal  civility,  we  send  for  a  minister  (as  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and 
the  Netherlands)  of  the  lowest  a;rade,  one  of  the  higliest  rank  recog-' 
nised  by  our  laws.  We  are  the  natural  head  of  the  American  fiunily. ' 
I  wo«ld  not  inlermecldle  in  the  aflairs  of  Europe.  We  wisely  keep 
aloof  from  their  broils.  I  would  not  even  intermeddle  in  those  of 
other  parts  of  America,  farther  than  to  exert  the  inconteatable  righlB 
appertaining  to  us  as  a  free,  novereign,  and  indejiendent  power  ;  and, 
I  contend,  lliat  the  accrediting  of  a  minister  from  the  new  ropublic  is 
auch  a  right.  We  are  bouud  to  receive  llieir  minister, if  we  mean  to' 
be  really  nentral.  If  the  royal  belligerent  is  represented  and  heard 
at  our  government,  the  republican  belligerent  ought  also  to  be  heard 
Otherwise,  one  party  will  be  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  patriots  who 
were  tried  rx-parte  the  other  day  in  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
counsel,  without  friends.  Give  Mr.  Onis  his  eotige,  or  receive  the 
republican  minister.     Unless  you  do  so,  your  neutrality  it  nominBl.    i  j 

i  will  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  consequeiice.i  of  a  reci^ni- 
tion  of  the  new  republic.  Will  it  involve  us  in  war  with  Spain  ?  I 
have  shown,  I  trust,  successfully  shown,  that  there  is  no  just  cause 
of  war  lo  Spain.  Being  no  cause  of  war,  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that  war  will  ensue.  If  Spain,  without  cause,  will  make  war^ 
she  mfty  make  it  whether  we  do  or  do  not  acknowledge  the  republic 
But  she  will  not,  because  nhe  cannot,  rtu^  war  against  us.  1  coll 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  report  of  the  minister  of  the  Ha- 
cienda to  the  king  of  Spain,  presented  about  eight  months  ago.  A 
more  beggarly  account  of  emjity  boxes  was  never  rendered.  Th* 
picture  of  Mr.  Dntlai,  skeicheii  in  his  celebrated  rejiort  during  ths 
laat  war,  may  be  contemplated  without  emotion,  afier  surveying  Ihsfc 
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of  Mr.  Gary.  The  expenses  of  the  cuncot  year  i«}uirad  < 
bundled  and  thirty  mJlliunB  two  hundietl  and  sixty-aeven  ihousMid 
e^ht  hundred  and  Iwenty-nine  reals,  and  tbi:  deficit  of  the  iacome  is 
represented  as  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  milliona  one  hundred  and 
forty  thouaand  nine  hundred  aod  thirty-two  teals.  This,  besides  an 
immense  mass  of  unliquidated  dehl,  which  the  minister  acknowledges 
the  utter  inability  of  the  country  to  pay,  although  bound  in  honor  ta 
redeem  it.  He  elates  that  the  vassals  of  the  king  are  totally  unable  to 
submit  to  any  new  (axee,  and  the  country  is  without  credit,  so  as  to 
render  anticipation  by  loans  wholly  impracticable.  Mr.  Gary  ap- 
pears to  be  a  virtuouH  man,  who  exhibits  frankly  the  naked  truth  ; 
and  yet  such  a  nuniater  aknowledges,  that  the  decorum  due  to  «ne 
single  family,  that  of  the  monarch,  doca  not  admit,  in  this  critical 
condition  of  hia  country,  any  reduction  of  the  enormous  sum  of  up- 
'Wudfl  of  fifty-six  millions  of  reals,  set  apart  to  defray  the  cx]>enBes 
of  that  family  !  He  states  that  a  foreign  war  would  be  the  greatest  t^ 
all  calamities,  and  one  which,  being  unable  to  provide  for  it,  they  ought 
to  employ  every  possible  means  to  avert.  He  proposed  some  iucon- 
siderable  contribution  fJroni  the  clergy,  and  tin;  whole  body  was  in- 
stantly in  an  uproar.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  surrounded  as 
Mr.  Gary  is,  by  corruption,  by  intrigue,  and  folly,  and  imbecility,  be 
will  be  compelled  to  retire,  if  he  has  not  already  been  dismissed,  Irom 
a  post  for  which  be  has  too  much  integrity.  It  ha.s  been  now  about 
four  years  since  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  ;  and  if,  during  that  pe- 
riod, the  whole  energies  of  the  monarchy  have  been  directed  unsuc- 
cessfully against  the  weakest  and  mostTulnerable  of  all  the  American 
possessions,  Venezuela,  how  is  it  possible  for  Spain  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  war  with  this  country?  MuriUu  has  been  sent 
out  with  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  has  ever  left  the  shores  of 
£arope — consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  chosen  from  all  the  vete- 
ranswhohave  fought  in  the  Peninsula.  It  has  subsequently  beenr»- 
inforced  with  about  three  thousand  more.  And  yet.  during  the  laat 
summer,  it  was  reduced,  by  the  sword  and  (be  climate,  to  shout  four 
thousand  e^ctive  men.  And  Venezuela,  coutaiaing  a  population  f£ 
only  aboutone  million,  of  which  near  Iwo-tlilrds  are  persons  of  color, 
remains  unsubdued.  The  little  island  of  Margarilta,  whose  popula- 
tion is  less  than  twenty  tliousand  inhabitants — a  population  fighting 
ior  liberty  with  more  than  Roman  valor — has  compelled  that  army  to 
retire  upon  the  main.  Spain,  by  the  late  accounts,  appeared  to  be 
deliberating  upon  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  that  measure  of  m^ 
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MOtifUMi  for  which  Bonaparte  has  been  ao  mu<;h  abuseii.  The  efiect 
of  a  war  with  this  country  would  beioensuresuccess,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  the  cause  of  AmcricaD  iudependeQce.  Those  pari*  even,  over 
which  Spein  has  soirie  prospect  of  mainlaiaing  her  dominiona,  would 
probably  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Such  a  war  would  be  atleoded  with 
the  iiiinwdiate  and  certain  loss  of  Florida.  Commandiog  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  we  should  be  enabled  to  do  by  our  navy,  blockading  the 
port  of  Havana,  the  port  of  1^  Vera  Crltz,  and  the  coast  of  Tern 
Firma,  and  throwing  munitions  of  war  into  Mexico,  Cuba  would  be  . 
nieoaiwd — Mexico  emancipated — and  Morillo's  army  deprived  of 
supplieB,flowdrawnprii)cipally  from  this  country  through  the  Uavana, 
(Ximpcdled  to  surrender.  The  war,  I  verily  believe,  would  be  lenni- 
nated  in  Ic^s  than  two  years,  supj)osin^  no  other  power  to  interpose. 

Will  the  Bllica  interfere  ?  If,  by  the  exertion  of  ao  uuquestioD- 
xble  attribute  of  a  soverei^  power,  we  should  give  nu  just  tauseof 
w»  to  Spain  hexself,  how  can  it  be  pretended  iliat  wc  should  furnish 
ewo  a  specious  pretext  to  the  allies  for  making  war  upon  us  ."  On 
wttat  groi^nd  could  they  attempt  to  justify  a  rupture  with  us,  for  the 
exercisn  of  «  right  which  we  hold  in  common  with  them,  and  with 
erery  other  independent  state  ?  But  we  have  a  surer  guarantee 
against  their  hostility,  in  their  interests.  That  all  the  allii^G,  who 
liavf^  any  foreign  commerce,  have  an  liitereal  in  f  he  independence  ut 
Spanish  America,  ia  perfectly  evident-  On  what  ground,  I  ask,  is  it- 
likely,  then,  that  they  would  support  Spain,  in  oppoeiiion  to  their 
own  decided  interest  ?  To  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  prevent  the 
progress  of  free  principles  }  Nations,  like  individuals,  do  not  sensibly 
feed,  and  seldom  act  upon  dangers  which  are  remote  either  in  time  or  ' 
place.  Of  Spanish  America,  but  little  is  known  by  the  great  body  of 
the  population  of  Kurope.  Even  in  this  country,  the  most  astonishing 
igTMnnoe  prevails  respecting  it.  Those  European  state^ien  who  are' 
nequainted  with  the  country,  will  reflect,  that,  tossed  by  a  great  rev- 
olution, it  wilt  most  probably  constitute  four  or  five  several  nations, 
and  that  the  ultimate  modification  of  idl  their  variouit  governments  m 
by  no  means  absolutely  certain.  But  1  entertain  no  douht  that  the 
principle  of  loheeion  among  the  allies  is  gone.  It  wag  annihilated 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.  When'tlie  queslion  was, 
whethfr  one  should  engross  all,  a  cmnmon  danger  united  all.  How 
long  was  it,  even  with  a  clear  perception  of  that  danger,  before  ta 
cftciive  eo^ition  could   be  fonned  ?      How  often  did  one  power 
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Btftnd  by,  unmoved  and  indifTGrcnt  to  the  fate  of  its  neighbor,  *ltboM^ 
the  destruction  of  that  neighbor  removed  the  only  barrier  to  an  at- 
tack upon  itself  r  Na  ;  the  coDsummatioD  of  the  cause  of  the  aUie« 
was,  and  all  hielorj'  and  all  experience  will  prove  il,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  alliance.  The  principle  is  totally  i-hungrd.  It  u 
no  longer  a  common  struggle  against  the  coloMal  power  of  Boaapaite, 
but  it  has  become  a  common  scramble  fur  the  npoiltt  of  his  empire. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  one  *  two  points  on  which  a  common  interMl 
si3I  exists,  such  as  the  convenience  of  subsisting  their  armies  on  Ihe 
vitals  of  poor  suffering  F'rance.  But  as  for  action — for  new  tsalof- 
prises,  there  is  no  principle  of  unity,  there  cui  bo  no  accordaiiCA  oi 
interests,  or  of  views,  among  them. 

What  is  the  condition  in  which  l^uropc  id  left  aAer  all  its  effi>rts  ? 
It  ie  divided  into  two  great  powers,  one  having  the  undisputed  com- 
mand of  the  bind — the  other  of  the  water.  Paris  is  transferred  to 
St.  Peleraburgh,  ami  the  navies  of  Europe  are  at  the  liolloni  of  the 
B.!a,  or  concentrated  in  the  ports  of  England.  Russia— that  huge 
land  animal — awing  by  the  dread  of  her  vast  (Kiwer  all  conLinental 
Earone.  is  leelcin;  to  encompass  the  Porlc  ;  and  consliluling  herself 
the  kraiten  of  tne  ocean,  is  anxious  !o  lave  her  enormous  sides  in  the 
more  genial  waters  of  the  Mediterrnnenn.  Ij  is  said,  I  know,  that 
she  has  indicated  a  dispushioii  to  take  part  with  Spain.  No  such 
thing.  She  han  sold  some  old  worm-eaten,  decuyed  lir-built  ships  to 
Spain,  but  the  crews  which  navigate  them  arc  to  retura  from  the  port  of 
delivery,  and  the  bonut  she  is  to  get,  I  believe  to  be  the  island  of  Minor- 
ca, inconformily  with  thecardinal  point  of  her  policy.  France  is  great- 
ly interested  in  whatever  would  extend  her  commerce,  ajid  nigeiierale 
her  marine,  and  consequently,  more  than  any  other  power  of  Europe, 
England  alone  excepted,  is  concerned  in  the  independence  of  Spanish 
America.  I  do  not  despair  of  France,  so  long  as  France  has  a  legia- 
lative  bo<ly,  collected  from  all  its  parts,  the  great  repository  of  its 
wishes  and  its  will.  Already  has  that  body  manifested  a  spirit  of 
considerable  independence.  And  those  who,  conversant  with  French 
history,  know  what  magnanimous  stands  have  been  made  by  the  par- 
liaments, bodies  of  limited  extent,  against  the  royal  prerogative,  will 
ne  able  to  appreciate  justly  the  moral  force  of  such  a  legislative  body. 
Whilst  it  exists,  the  true  interests  of  France  will  be  cherished  and 
pursued  on  points  of  foreign  policy,  in  opposition  to  the  pride  and  in- 
terests of  the  Bourbon  family,  if  the  actual  dynasty,  impelled  by  tUa 
pride,  should  seek  to  sntwerve  these  interests' 
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EnglBiMJ  finda,  thai,  after  alt  her  exertioiu,  ahe  is  everywhere  de- 
■piscd  on  the  continent ;  her  maritime  power  viewed  with  jealousy  ; 
her  Mmtnerce  subjected  tn  the  most  onerous  rcatrictions  ;  BclfishneM 
in^ted  to  all  her  policy.  All  the  nccuunts  from  Fram*  repTesent 
that  every  purly,  Banapartistn,  Jacobins,  RoyalirtB,  Moderes,  Ullraa, 
aU  burn  with  indignation  towards  England,  and  pant  for  au  opportu- 
nity to  avenge  themselves  on  the  power  to  whom  they  ascribe  all 
their  disasten. 


It  is  impossible,  that  with  powers,  between  whom  ho  much  cor- 
dial ihslike,  so  much  incongruity  exists,  there  can  be  any  union  or 
concert.  Whilst  the  free  principles  of  the  French  revolution  re- 
maiDcd ;  those  principles  'which  were  eo  alarming  to  the  stability  of 
thrones,  there  never  was  any  fluccessful  or  cordial  union  ;  coalition 
ailcr  coalition,  wonting  the  npirit  of  union,  was  swept  away  by  the 
overwhelming  jiower  of  France.  It  was  not  until  those  principles 
were  abendoned,  and  Uonaparle  had  erected  on  their  ruins  his  stupen- 
doos  fabric  of  universal  empire — niir  indeed  until  after  the  frosts  ol 
Heaven  favor''J  the  cau.'ic  of  Europe,  that  an  etTective  coalition  wa» 
(brtnwi-  No,  the  complaisance  inspired  in  the  allies  from  unexpected, 
if  not  undt*erved  success,  may  keep  them  nominally  together ;  but 
for  all  purposes  of  unilod  and  combined  action,  the  alliance  is  gone  : 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  chimera  of  fhoir  crusading  againat  the  in- 
dependence of  a  countrj',  whose  liberation  would  essentially  promote 
all  their  respective  interests. 

But  the  question  of  the  interposition  of  the  allies,  in  the  eveiit  of 
our  recognising  the  new  Republic,  resolves  it«elf  into  a  questtotr 
whether  England,  in  such  event,  would  make  war  upon  us  :  if  it  cut 
be  shown  that  P'ngland  would  not,  it  results  either  that  the  other 
allJM  would  not,  or  that,  if  ihey  should,  in  which  case  England  would 
most  probably  support  the  cause  of  America,  it  would  be  a  war  with- 
out the  maritime  ability  to  niaintain  it.  I  contend  that  England  i« 
»like  refitraiued  by  her  honor  and  by  her  interests  from  w^ing  WK 
ugaiust  us,  and  cousequently  agaiost  Spanish  America,  also,  for  an 
arkncwledgment  of  the  independenre  of  the  new  state.     Englaodwi- 
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couraged  and  Ibmented  ihe  revolt  of  tb^  colontes  as  early  aa  JoDe, 
1797-  Sir  Thoniaa  Picton,  gufernor  uf  Trinidad,  in  virtue  of  orden 
Gram  the  British  minister  of  foreign  aSairs,  issued  a  proclaraatios,  ia 
which  he  expressly  aasiires  the  inhatiitaiils  of  Terra  Firma,  that  tLc 
British  government  will  aid  in  establishing  their  independence. 

"  Wldi  regitnl  unlwhoie  y ou  snlsriuii  ol'tuiaiog  tbc  ifHnU  of  ihoK  ptaoa*  wilk 
whom  you  are  in  romBpoadeoce,  lowurds  encoumfing  the  inhibilanu  to  rsoal  tiM 
ovfKteiye  auibarily  of  Ibeii  (aienuneiit,  I  have  lilllD  nwie  lo  mj  tbu  llul  llwr 
may  hf  c^Ttain  thai  whenever  ihcy  nrr  in  that  diAjToailion,  (hey  may  rt«i¥e  at  yow 
bands  all  (he  auccars  lo  br  txpvcuii  from  his  Bnuonic  Mgjenly,  be  ii  with  forex 
or  with  ann*  and  ammunilioa  to  any  extern  ;  with  Ihe  uaunnee  ilim  ihe  nem  of 
hiiBiilaDnie  Majenly  go  no  further  thaii  lo  i4ci-are  to  them  their  indrpeDi]ence,''JkE 

In  the  proseeution  of  the  same  object,  Great  Britain  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  &nioufi  expedition  of  Miranda.  England,  in  181 1, 
■  when  she  was  ia  the  noost  intimate  relatioim  with  Spain,  then  strug- 
gling against  the  French  power,  ajtsumed  the  altitude  of  a  mediator 
between  the  colonies  and  the  pf'ninsula.  The  terms  on  which  ehe 
tjonceived  her  mediation  could  alone  be  eltctual  were  rejected  by  the 
Cortes,  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  Spanish  power.  Among  these 
terms,  England  required  for  the  colonies  a  ])erfect  freedom  of  com- 
merce, allowing  only  some  degr<_'e  of  preference  to  Spain ;  that  the 
apjtfaintments  of  viceroys  and  governors  should  bo  made  indiserimi- 
nately  from  Spanish  Americans  and  Spaniards ;  and  that  the  interior 
government,  and  every  branch  of  public  administration,  should  be  in- 
trusted U)  the  cabildo,  or  muiiicipalitie^,  &c.  If  Spain,  when  Spain 
was  aJmost  reduced  to  the  Island  of  St.  Leon,  then  rejected  those 
conditions,  will  she  now  consent  U)  tliem,  amounting,  as  they  do,  sub- 
stantially, to  the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  If  Et^Iandf 
devoted  aa  she  was  at  that  time  lo  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula,  even 
then  thought  those  terms  due  to  ihe  colonies,  will  she  now,  when  do 
particular  motive  exists  fiH"  cherishing  the  Spanish  power,  and  after 
&»  ingratitude  with  which  Spain  has  treated  her,  (hintt  that  the 
oolonies  ought  to  submit  to  less  &vorablc  conditions :  And  would 
not  England  stand  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  if,  aRer 
having  abetted  and  excited  a  revolution,  she  should  now  attempt  to 
reduce  the  colonies  to  unconditional  submission,  or  should  malie  war 
upon  us  for  acknowledging  that  independence  which  she  bnw^lf 
MH^ht  to  establish  ? 

'Mo  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  nations  or  individuals  ought  to  be 
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tttonffit  than  that  which  honor  impwes ;  but  fbf  tfaoee  vtia  [tut  w 
oonBdenoe  in  ita  obligations,  1  have  an  argumont  to  urge  of  more 
conclusivi:  forcv.  It  in  founded  upon  the  interests  ofEngland.  Ex- 
cluded ainioBt  aa  she  \s  from  Ihe  continent,  the  commerce  of  Ame- 
rica, South  aniJ  North,  is  worth  to  her  niori:  than  tbt;  commerce  of  the 
residue  of  the  world.  That  to  all  Spanish  America  hns  been  alone 
eatimated  M  fifteen  millions  sterling-  Itit  aggH^te  value  to  Spanish 
America  and  the  United  Stately  may  be  fairly  stated  at  upwards  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  The  effect  of  a  war  with  the  two 
countries  would  be  to  direst  England  of  this  great  interest,  at  a  mo- 
nient  when  she  is  anxiously  engitged  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  the 
fhiropeau  war.  Looking  to  the  present  moment  only,  and  merely 
to  the  interests  of  etmimerce,  England  ia  concerned  more  than  ijTen 
this  country  in  the  success  of  the  cauM:  of  independence  in  Spanish 
Ajaerica.  The  reduction  of  the  Span'ish  power  in  ^Unerica  haa  been 
the  constant  and  favorite  aim  of  her  policy  for  two  centuries — ebe 
mujt  blot  cut  her  whole  history,  reverse  the  maxims  of  dl  her  illu»- 
triou£  Etatesmen,  extinguish  the  spirit  of  commerce  which  aaimates, 
directs,  and  controls  all  her  movernents,  before  she  cmd  render  herselt 
accessary  to  the  subjugation  of  Spanish  America.  No  commercial 
advantages  which  Spaiu  may  oiler  by  treaty,  can  poiisess  the  secitrtty 
for  her  trade,  which  independenee  would  i-onimunicate.  The  one 
would  be  most  probaMy  of  limited  duration,  and  liable  tu  violation 
from  policy,  from  interest,  or  from  capriee.  The  other  would  be  as 
permanent 'as  independence-  That  1  do  not  mistake  the  views  of  the 
British  cabinet,  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  ftince  Regent  I  thiDk 
proves.  The  (jonimittee  will  remark  that  the  document  does  not 
describe  the  patriots  as  rebels  or  insurgonU;,  but,  oNing  a  term  whic^ 
1  have  no  doubt  has  been  well  weighed,  it  declares  the  existence  of 
a  "  state  of  warfare."  And  with  regard  to  English  subjects,  who  arc 
in  the  armies  of  Spain,  attbotigh  they  ent«re<(  the  serrioe  without 
reMiiction  ae  to  their  military  duties,  it  requires  that  tliey  shall  not 
take  part  against  the  colonies.  The  subjects  of  England  fiei>ty  sup- 
ply the  patriots  with  arms  niul  luiimunitiun,  and  an  honorable  friend 
of  mine  (Col.  Johnson)  has  just  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  i 
West  India  Islands,  dilating  the  arrival  there  from  Kugland  of  the 
sfceletora  of  three  regimentc,  with  many  of  tlie  men  to  fill  them,  des- 
tined to  aii  the  patriots.  In  the  Quarterly  Review  of  November 
iaat,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  ministry,  and  a  work  of  the  highest 
•ulhority,  as   it  resprals  thm-  views — (be  policy  of  Mutnlity  i» 
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declared  and  supported  as  tlie  lru<!  pol>cj  of  England ',  and  that  even 
if  the  United  States  were  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  and  Spain  if 
expresily  notified  that  she  cannot  and  must  not  expect  mid  Ertiin 
England . 

"  In  acting  [hereforc  for  the  advantoM  ot  a  niicl  nculnliiy  we  miut  talti  u 
culy  p[01«>l  agunsl  any  itnpulalionBot'tKUIilitf  lo  the  canee  ol  gmaine  fivadDin, 
Ot  of  an;  piseiaii  r>r  drqwliim  and  (he  Ipqniailion,     We  arc  no  niOR  IhepuiFn''- 

■ilimcali>B  for  revolution  in  Ibe  abulnct,"  &c.  "Bnl  it  has  beiraplaiuiblr  aanliid, 
thai  by  abatoining  from  ialeiierence  in  the  afikinof  South  America,  we  are  nmii- 
dering  to  the  UniCed  Sialrs  all  [lie  advantages  which  might  be  secured  to  tnUBeltci 
from  this  ruiolution  ;  Ihal  we  aie  unMiDg  lo  increase  the  trade  and  power  of  a  B>- 


n  ever  he  ihe  maritime  rival  of  Rngland. 

[renie[y  aouutmi  whether  any  advantago,  conunercial  or  polilicoi,  oan  oe  tiM  is 

England  by  a  neutral  conduct ;  it  must  be  obseired  that  the  United  Slaua  ibtDi' 


J  r proof  of  their  inlemion  lo  pnrfue  the  aanie  line  tl 

policy.  Bui  aduaittiag  that  thiaconducl  in  nothing  more  thau  a  (leo«at  ptetul;  or 
odimtting  atil)  farther,  that  Ihey  will  alford  to  ihe  Independents  direcl  and  open  u- 
iutance,  our  view  of  the  case  would  remain  precisely  the  same,"  ^c.  "  To  pcne- 
vere  in  force,  unaided,  is  to  miscalculate  her  (Spain's)  own  rrsouicea,  eren  lo  is- 
fatuation.  To  expect  the  aid  of  an  ally  in  such  a  cause  would,  if  that  afly  were 
Eogliuid,  be  to  wppoie  th^s  country  as  forgetful  of  its  own  pun  hislory  aaoritsiak' 
mediate  inli^reEta  and  duiiifa.  Far  heller  would  it  be  for  ^>ain,  instead  of  calliii{ 
far  our  aid,  to  proliiby  our  experience  ;  andloaubstilute,  ereilbeto*lale,forcSoTti 
like  ihowby  wbich  the  Nortli  Amencnn  colonies  were  ]<Kt  to  (his  conntr;,  (be 
conciliatory  meaauiea  by  which  they  might  have  been  retained." 

In  the  case  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Eng- 
land, for  once  at  least,  has  manifested  a  degree  of  wisdom  highly  de- 
■erving  our  imitation,  but  unfortutiately  the  very  reverse  of  her  course 
has  been  pursued  by  ua.  She  has  so  conducted,  by  operating  upas 
the  hopes  of  the  two  parties,  as  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  both 
— to  enjoy  all  Ihe  advatitagcs  of  the  rich  commerce  of  both.  We 
have,  by  a  neutrality  bill  containing  unprecedented  features  ;  and  still 
more  by  a  late  execulire  measure,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  doubtful 
coDslituiional  character,  contrived  to  dissatisfy  both  parties.  We 
have  the  confidence  neither  of  Spain  nor  the  colonies. 

It  remains  for  me  to  defend  the  proposition  which  I  meaot  to  nb- 
mit,  from  an  objectioQ  which  1  have  heard  intimated,  that  it  tnterieiM 
with  the  duties  assigned  to  the  executive  branch.  On  this  subfect  1 
fcel  the  greatest  solicitude ;  for  no  man  more  than  myself  reepecti 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  several  departments  of 
government,  in  the  constitutional  orbits  which  are  prescribed  to  thew- 
Jt  is  my  £ivorite  maxim,  thitcach,  acting  within  itu  proper  spbete, 
should  move  with  its  ronelitutional  independence,  and  under  its  coo 
stituiional  responsibility,  without  influence  from  an/  other.  1  an 
perfectly  aware  that  tlie  coaslitulion  of  the  United  Statai,  and  I  Bd- 
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■nit  the  proposition  in  its  brunili>s(  sense,  uonfides  to  the  executive  the 
reception  and  the  tieputalioii  of  ministers,  Bui,  in  relation  to  the 
latter  ojicmtion,  Congress  has  concurrent  wilt,  in  the  power  of  (provi- 
ding for  the  payment  of  llieir  salaries.  The  ioatrument  nowhere 
aaj-s  or  implies  ihnt  the  executive  act  of  sending  a  minister  lo  a  for- 
eign country  shall  precede  the  legislalive  act  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  his  salary.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  oui  statutory  code  is 
full  of  examples  of  legislative  action  prior  to  executive  action,  both 
in  relation  lo  the  deputation  of  agents  abroad,  and  to  the  subject  mat^ 
tor  of  treaties.  Perhaps  the  act  of  sending  a  minister  abroad,  and 
the  act  of  providing  for  the  allowance  of  his  salary,  ought  to  be  sim- 
uttaneouB  ;  but  if,  in  the  order  of  precedence,  ther<.'  he  more  reason 
on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  1  think  it  is  in  lavor  of  the  priority 
of  the  legislative  act,  as  th'- safer  depository  of  power-  Whpn  a  min- 
ister b  sent  abroad,  although  the  legislature  may  be  disposed  to  think 
hia  minion  useless — although,  if  previously  consulted,  they  would 
have  said  they  would  not  consent  to  p«y  eucb  a  minister,  the  duty  is 
delicate  and  painful  to  refuse  to  pay  the  salary  promised  lo  him  vrhom 
the  executive  has  even  unnecewwirily  Bent  abroad,  lean  illustrate 
my  idea  by  the  existing  missions  to  Sweden  and  to  the  Netherlands. 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  wc  had  not  ministers  of  the 
first  grade  there,  and  if  the  legislature  were  asked,  prior  to  sending 
tbem,  whether  it  would  consent  to  pay  ministers  of  that  grade,  I 
would  not,  and  1  believe  Congress  would  not,  coneent  to  pay  them. 

If  K  be  nrged  that,  by  avowing  our  wiilingnees,  in  a  legislative  act, 
to  pay  a  minister  not  yet  sent,  and  whom  the  President  may  think  it 
improper  to  send  abroM,  we  operate  upon  the  President  by  all  the 
force  of  our  opinion ;  it  may  be  retorted  (hat  when  we  aie  called 
upon  to  pay  any  minister,  sent  under  similar  circumstances,  we  are 
operated  opon  by  id!  the  force  of  the  President's  opinion.  The  true 
theory  of  our  government  at  least  supposes  that  each  of  the  two  de- 
partments, acting  on  its  proper  constitutional  responsibility,  will  de- 
cide according  to  its  best  judgment,  under  all  the  circumaianc-s  of 
the  case.  If  we  make  the  previous  appropriation,  we  act  upon  our 
constitutional  responsibility,  and  the  President  afWrwards  will  pro- 
ceed upon  his.  And  so  if  he  makes  the  previous  appointDie-nt.  We 
have  the  right,  after  a  minister  is  sent  abroad,  and  we  ue  called  upon 
lo  pay  him,  and  we  ought  lo  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  hi*  qui- 
sion — we  may  and  ought  to  grantor  withhold  his  saliry.     If  this 
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power  of  deliberation  wconci.'tledsubgi-queDUy  lolhedepuutinn^the 
minister,  it  muni  osist  prior  to  lliut  deputation.  Whenevex  we  de- 
liberatp,  we  detlburute  under  our  coitstilutional  responsibility  Pan* 
the  amendment  I  propose,  and  it  will  be  passed  under  that  respooai- 
biiily-  Then  the  Prcaidtiit,  wheu  be  deliberates  on  llie  propriety  of 
the  mission,  will  act  under  his  eonstitutional  responsilHlity.  fi^adt 
branch  of  guvemment,  moTing  in  its  proper  sphere,  will  act  with  a* 
much  freedom  from  the  induencc  of  the  other  as  is  practically  at- 
tainable. 

There  is  great  rea.*on,  I'nim  the  peculiar  character  of  Ite  Ametican 
gcrvemment,  for  a  perfect  under  standing  between  the  legislative  a^ 
executive  branches,  in  relation  lu  the  acknowledgment  of  a  new 
power.  Everywhere  el.so  the  power  of  declaring  war  resides  with 
the  executive.  Here  it  is  deposited  ivilli  the  legislature,  tf,  con- 
trary to  my  opinion,  there  be  even  u  risk  that  the  acknowledgmeat 
of  a  new  slate  may  lead  to  war,  it  is  advisable  that  the  step  should 
not  be  taken  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  wat^ 
making  branch.  1  am  disposed  to  give  to  the  President  all  the  cmtfi- 
dence  which  he  must  derive  from  the  unequivocal  exprcsbion  of  our 
will.  This  expression  1  know  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  ab- 
stract resolution,  declaratory  of  that  nill;  but  I  prefer  at  this  tiine 
proposing  an  act  of  practical  legislation.  And  if  1  have  been  so  Gjr- 
tunate  as  to  communicale  to  the  commillec,  in  any  tiling  like  ibat 
degree  of  strength  in  which  I  entertain  lhcm,th('  convictions  that  the 
cause  of  the  palrioli'  is  just — thai  the  character  of  the  war,  us  waged 
by  Spain,  should  induce  us  to  wish  them  suci^esE  ;  that  we  have  a 
great  interest  in  that  success;  that  this  inleresl,  as  well  as  our  neu- 
tral attitude,  require  us  to  acknowledge  any  established  govenuoeiK 
in  Spanish  America  ;  that  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Riier  Plate 
is  such  a  government ;  that  we  may  safely  acknowledge  its  indepen- 
dence, without  danger  of  war  from  Spain,  from  the  allies,  orirotn 
England;  and  that,  without  unconstitutional  interferenc<-  willi  H^ 
executive  power,  with  peculiar  htness,  we  may  express,  in  an  act  of 
appropriatiiln,  our  sentiments,  leaving  him  to  the  exercLsc  of  a  just 
Mid  responsible  discretion, — 1  hope  the  committee  will  adopt  thr 
proposition  whk'h  I  have  now  the  honor  of  presenting  to  them,  a^cr 
a  respectful  tender  of  my  acknowledgments  for  thair  attention  and 
Undness,  during.  1  fear,  the  tedious  period  I  have  been  so  unprofila- 
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■  

bly  trespassing  upon  their  patience.     I  oflfer  the  followii^  amendment 
to  the  bill : 

**  For  one  year's  salary,  and  an  outfit  to  a  minister  to  the  United  Prorinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  salary  to  commence,  and  the  outfit  to  be  paid,  whenever  the 
~    Bdent  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  send  a  minister  to  the  Mid  United  Provincea,  a 
not  exceeding  eighteen  thousand  doUara." 
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ON  THE  SEMINOI.E  WAR. 


,  Jajiuabt  8,  1819. 


[In  lite  yrai  1814,  Gcni^ral  Jacluon,  Ihin  in  coinmiuid  of  ibe  Ssnlb  Westrm 
Military  DiFlricI  of  Ihc  United  Sutrt,  Ihen  exp^cling  mn  invasion  from  a  ronnid*- 
b|p  British  (oTCt,  wu  arouKd  by  ihr  arhval  of  omitill  BHtiEh  force  at  PfofmcHi, 
which  wa9  TEceived  aa  Trif ndt>  and  atlifs  by  ihi-  ^imoii^h  commander  of  tbtt  p«t, 
Lai  Ihe  Brilifih  cointnandec  iheace  isinied  a  PraclamHlioD  (brealening  boetile  moTe- 
tatatr  against  our  govemmeol,  and  inviling  the  LoaisianianB  lo  rutly  around  iht 
British  aiindnrd.  Il  was  aba  a  Eabjert  af  complainron  one  pen,  lh*l  ibe  Cnek  and 
Seminole  Indiauij  engaged  in  ferocious  hostiliiiei  igainst  us  were  sheltered,  if  aot 
prolecled  in  Florida,  and  that  ite  auihoriiies  lacked  Ibe  power,  if  not  the  will  ta 
.enrain  them.  Impelled  by  these  provDcaliona,  General  Jacksoa,  without  authority 
from  our  government,  malt^hed  hiB  army  mio  Florida,  then  the  poeseaBioii  of  a 
nation  at  peace  with  ub,  look  Peosacola,  hung  two  Indian  tradem,  and  commiitnl 
many  acia  of  great  temerity  and  hamhnese.  not  to  say  cruelly.  These  higfa-banded 
proceedinga  came  under  review  in  CongrTBa  in  1919,  upon  resolutiona  of  cennue  oa 
GeneralJadion  for  eicceding  hiB  aij^oriiy  and  for  tyranay,  when  Mr.  Cnnd- 
dresaeJ  the  Houoe  aa  follows:] 

MB'  Chairman  : — In  rising  to  address  you,  sir,  on  the  very  inter- 
esting subject  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  Congjess,  I  must 
be  alloweil  to  say,  that  all  inferences  drawn  from  the  course  which  it 
will  be  my  painful  duly  to  take  in  this  discussion,  of  unfriendlines* 
either  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  or  to  the  illustrious  mili- 
tary chieftain  whose  operations  are  under  invesligatiou,  ■will  b« 
wholly  unfounded.  Towards  that  distinguished  captain,  who  shftl 
to  much  glory  on  our  country,  whose  renown  [institutes  so  great  i 
portion  of  its  moral  property,  I  never  had,  I  never  can  have  any  other 
feelings  than  those  of  the  most  profouod  reaped,  and  of  the  utmost 
Itindness.  With  him  my  acquaintance  is  very  limited,  but,  so  br  ai 
it  has  extended,  it  has  been  of  the  most  amicable  kind.  I  know  the 
motives  which  have  been,  and  which  will  again  be  attributed  to  me, 
in  rcgarcl  to  the  other  exalted  personage  alluded  to.     They  hkve  been 
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and  will  be  uafoimiled.  I  Iiare  no  interest,  other  Iban  that  of  s«etng 
the  concerns  of  my  country  well  and  happily  administered.  It  is  in 
finitely  more  gratifying  to  behold  the  prosperity  of  my  country  sdvanc 
ing  by  the  wisdom  of  the  measures,  adopted  lo  promote  it,  than  il 
would  be  to  expose  the  errors  which  may  be  committed,  if  there  be 
any,  in  the  conduct  of  its  afiairs.  Litllc  as  has  been  my  experience 
in  public  life,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  teach  me  that  the  most  humble 
station  in  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  Rather 
than  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  President,  1  would  precede 
him,  and  pick  out  those,  if  I  could,  which  might  jostle  him  in  his 
progress — 1  would  sympathize  with  him  in  his  embarrassmeutSj  and 
cqmmiscrate  with  him  in  his  misfortunes.  It  is  true,  that  it  has  teen 
my  mortification  to  difler  from  that  gentleman  on  several  occasions. 
1  may  be  again  reluctantly  compelled  to  differ  from  him  ;  but  I  will 
with  the  utmost  sincerity  assure  the  committee  that  I  have  formed  no 
resolution,  come  under  no  engBgcments,  and  that  I  never  will  form  any 
resolution,  or  contract  any  engagements,  for  systematic  opposition  to 
his  administration,  or  lo  that  of  any  other  chief  magistrate. 

I  bi^  leave  further  to  premise,  that  the  subject  under  consideration 
presents  two  distinct  aspects,  susceptible,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
most  clear  and  precise  discrimination.  The  one  I  will  call  its  foreign, 
the  other  its  domestic  aspect.  In  regard  to  the  iirst,  I  will  say,  that 
I  approve  entirely  of  the  conduct  of  our  government,  and  that  Spain 
has  no  catise  of  complaint-  Having  violated  an  important  stipula- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1795,  that  poM-er  has  justly  subjected  herself  to 
all  the  consequences  which  ensued  upon  the  entry  into  her  dominions, 
and  it  belongs  not  to  her  to  complain  of  those  measures  which  re- 
sulted from  her  breach  of  contract ;  still  less  has  she  a  right  to  ex- 
amine into  the  considerations  connected  with  the  domestic  aspect  of 
the  subject. 

What  are  the  propositions  before  the  committee .-  Tne  first  in 
order  is. that  reported  by  the  military  comftiittee,  which  asserts  the 
disapprobation  of  tiiis  House,  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Arbulhnot  and  Ambrister.  The  second,  being  the  first  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  amendment,  is  the  consequence  of  that  disap- 
probation, and  contemplates  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  exe- 
cution hereafter  of  any  cjiptive,  token  by  the  army,  without  the 
.approbation  of  the  President.    The  third  proposition  is,  that  thii 
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House  disapproves  of  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts,  u 
contrary  to  orderg,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  fbarOi 
piopOBJtioQ,  as  the  result  of  the  last,  ia,  that  a  law  sliali  pass  to  pnv 
hibit  the  mikrch  of  the  army  of  the  United  Stales,  or  any  corps  of  it, 
ioto  aoy  foreign  territory,  without  tike  previous  authorisation  of  Con 
gress,  except  it  be  in  fresh  pureuit  of  a  defeated  enemy.  The  first 
and  third  are  general  propositions,  declaring  the  sense  of  the  House 
in  regard  to  the  evils  pointed  out;  and  the  second  and  fourth  propose 
the  legislative  remedies  against  the  recurreoac  of  those  evils. 

it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  by  this  simple  statement  of  the  propo- 
sitions, that  no  other  censure  is  proposed  against  General  Jadaon 
himself,  than  what  is  merely  consequential.  His  name  even  doee 
not  appear  in  anyone  of  the  resolutions.  The  legislature  of  the  ooon- 
try,  in  reviewing  ihe  state  of  the  Union,  and  considering  the  erents 
which  have  transpired  since  its  last  meeting,  (Ws  that  particular  oc- 
currences, of  the  greatest  moment,  in  many  respects, have  taken  place 
near  our  southern  border.  I  will  add,  that  thcHouse  has  notsoo^t, 
by  any  officious  interference  with  the  duties  of  the  executive,  to  gain 
Jurisdiction  over  this  matter-  llie  President,  in  his  message  at  ihe 
opening  of  the  session,  communicated  the  very  informaUon  on  «*luch 
it  was  proposed  to  act.  I  would  ask,  for  what  purpose  ?  That  we 
should  fold  our  arms  and  yield  a  tacit  acquiescence,  even  if  we  sup- 
posed that  information  disclosed  alarming  events,  not  merely  as  it 
regards  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  in  respect  to  its  coostitution  and 
character  t  Impossible.  In  communicating  these  papers,  and  vol- 
untarily calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  the  President 
must  himself  have  intended  that  we  should  apply  any  remedy  that 
we  might  be  able  to  devise.  Having  the  subject  thus  regularly  asd 
fairly  before  us,  and  proposing  merely  to  collect  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  certain  important  transactions  which  it  disclosee,  with 
the  view  to  the  pass^e  of  such  laws  as  may  be  demanded  by  tbe 
paUic  interest,  I  repeat,  that  there  is  no  censure  any  where,  except 
■uch  as  is  strictly  consequential  upon  our  legislative  action.  The 
iupposition  of  every  new  law,  having  for  its  object  lo  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  evil,  is,  that  something  has  happened  which  ought  not 
to  have  taken  place,  and  no  other  than  this  indirect  sort  of  censure 
will  flow  from  the  resolutions  before  the  committee. 

Havii^  thus  given  my  view  of  the  nature  and  character  of  tii* 


propogitions  under  consid&ralion,  I  am  far  fiom  tntimBtiog  tiiat  U  is 
not  my  purpose  to  go  inip  a  full,  a  free,  and  a  thorough  investigsticni 
•f  the  facts,  and  of  ihe  principles  of  law,  public,  tnunicipal,  and  con' 
Btitutional,  involved  in  them.  And,  whilst  I  trust  1  shall  spL'ak  with 
the  decorum  due  to  the  distinguished  officers  of  the  govuntment 
whose  proceedings  are  to  he  examined,  1  shall  exercise  the  indepen- 
dence which  belongs  to  me  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  in  freely 
and  fully  submitting  my  sentiments. 

In  noticing  the  painful  incidents  of  this  war,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
inquire  into  its  origin.  I  fear  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  famous 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  concluded  in  August,  1814 ;  and  I  must  ask 
the  imlulgence  of  the  Chairman  while  1  read  certain  parts  of  thai 
treaty. 

IVhere/u  aa  anprovokcd,  inhuman,  anil  sangniniTy  via,  wued  bv  ibe  hoBlila 
CtFcks  agBftut  ihe  United  Stalni,  htth  been  RpcUed,  pronrcuted,  and  detenntned, 
eucUNfuUT  on  the  pari  of  ihe  eaid  Stales,  in  confarmilf  with  ptincipleti  of  nalioDal 
joBlice  aitd  honorable  warfare  ;  and  irAnAu  cnnmdpnififnt  ifi  due  la  rhe  Tei-iiindn 
of  proceeding?  dictated  by 

it  remcmbpred,  that,  priori.  ._   , _.  _ 

'ihe  United  States,  aumberless  a^retadona  liad  been  commilled  SEaiost  the  peaei', 
the  propertjr,  and  ihe  liveHof  cllueDS  of  Ibr  United  Slnlea,  and  those  of  the  Craeli 
Nation  in  Bmity  with  her.  at  the  moulh  of  Duck  ri>er,  Fort  Minima,  and  elaewhere, 
contrary  to  national  fallh,  and  the  regard  dae  lo  an  arucle  of  the  Irealr  canoladed 
at  New  Yoili,  in  ihe  year  ITBO,  Irelween  the  two  national  that  (he  United  SlaleEL 
pievioua  tothepcipelralionorauehDUtrans,  did.in  order  to  ensure  future  amity  and 
concon)  between  the  Creek  Nalion  and  the  said  Stutea,  in  conformity  with  Ihe  «Ui»- 
ulations  of  [ormci  trcBliea,  fulfil,  widi  pBnatuglilr  and  good  faith,  her  enr^enienlB 
Ea  the  Enid  Nation  ;  that  more  than  Iwo-tliiidB  of  the  whole  nnnibei  of  Cluela  aitd 
Warrion  of  the  Creek  Nation,  diareguding  (he  genaine  iqiirit  of  eiislin|:  bealie^ 
Bidfered  themselves  Co  be  initigaled  lo  riolationa  of  their  nauonal  honor,  and  the  re- 
apecl  due  10  a  part  oflheir  own  nation,  faithful  lothe  United  States,  and  the  prin- 
ciple ot  humanity,  by  impqalOTB,  denDminatmg  (bemaelves  Prophet^  and  by  ths 
duplicity  nnd  misrepesrcniatione  of  foremen  emiMones,  whose  goveminenta  on  at 
war,  open  or  underalaod,  with  the  United  Slates. 

Article  2.— The  United  Slates  wilt  Buatanty  lo  the  Creek  Xalion  iheintegrily  of 
bU  llwir  leiiilory  eutwarcllr  and  noithwardly  of  Ihe  said  line,  (descnlicd  la  the  flinl 
Article,}  to  be  run  and  desciibed  as  mentioned  in  the  Bal  Article 

Arlicle  3.— The  United  Slates  dunand  thai  the  Creek  Nation  abaodnn  all  commu- 
eicnlion,  and  ceaae  to  hold  intercouiae  wilhany  British  post,  garrison,  or  town; 
and  ihat  ihey  shall  not  adniil  among  ihcm  any  agent  or  trader,  who  shall  not  de- 
rive aotbority  lo  hold  coniniercial  or  other  interrotnae  with  them,  by  llcmse  from 
the  PrceideDt  or  other  auihoriud  ageai  of  the  United  Statea. 

Arlirle  4.— The  United  States  rfrmnnrf  an  acknawiedgment  of  the  rigV 
fish  rnllitary  posts  and  trading  hou&ea,  und  to  opta  ruads  within  the  trir 
antied  to  Ihe  Creek  Nation  by  the  second  Aitlcle,  and  a  riebl  to  the  free  i 


Article  5  —The  United  .State*  dtmind  that  a  Burrcnder  be  immediately  made,  of 
all  the  peiaana  sod  noiieily  taken  from  the  citixena  of  ihaUnited  Statra,  the  friendly 
port  of  the  Creek  Nation,  the  Cherokee,  Chickoaaw.  and  Choclaw  NaUotia,  (a  tb* 
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leBpecriie  ownere  i  »nd  the  United  SlaWi  -will  enusc  lo  be  immcdinWlr  rertowdlo 
iberomurlyhoMilc  Creeks  all  the  propeny  Uken  t'nini  ikrmainM  Iheir  nbrtiMite, 
eilherby  tfip  ITniWd  SiatM,  or  hy  any  Indian  Ni  lions  in  iiniO'  wilh  Ibe  United 
Sum,  issFlherwith  alllhepriBoncrilakrnrToni  lh«m  during  tb«  »'iit. 


milted  to  the  anni  of  tbc  Uniml  Statu,  and  bccoisc  panies  in  lh«M  ftnidn  of  i 

pitnUtion,  if  fVPrthPY  shall  t-  '      ' -■-^■-  ■•-- -^ :-■  -  - -■-  "- 

Nanon  tiy  the  KCond  Ani(He. 


twi  they  <hati  be  found  wiibin  the  tenitoiy  suoruHie'l  tu  llie  Craak 
leseBondAr"'-'- 


Article  7,— Thf  Crec'k  Nnli 

bavins  thf  infan»  of  Bubsislcoi.   ,  _.     _  , ,, 

coDlinne  to  furaiib  gnlaiionaly  ibe  nei?eBmrira  of  life,  nntil  the  trofr  of  com  n 
be  considered  compelcnt  lo  yield  tbe  Nnlion  a  iup[d]r,  and  will  cMabtidl  mdiai 
honaeB  iA  tbc  Nation,  si  ih<  diatfiviiDn  of  rhc  Frendeni  of  iha  United  StuteH.  and  at 
mch  plareii  aa  be  ehall  direct,  lo  enable  tbe  Nation,  by  iodgMty  and  econontr,  to 


1  have  iKvet  perused  ihis  itislruinent  until  witliin  a  few  days  past, 
and  I  have  read  it  wilh  the  deepest  mortificatian  and  regret.  A  raoK 
diclalorial  spirit  I  have  never  seen  displayed  in  any  inatrument.  I 
would  clialtenge  an  examination  of  all  the  records  of  diplomacy,  not 
excepting  even  those  iwtlte  most  haughty  period  of  imperial  Ronve, 
when  she  was  rnrrying  her  arms  into  the  barbarian  nations  ibat  sur- 
rounded her,  and  1  do  not  helievc  a  solitary  iiislance  can  be  found  of 
such  an  inexorable  spirit  of  domination  pervading  u  compact  purport- 
ing to  be  a  treatyof/jeocc  It  consists  ofthnmost  severe  and  btuml- 
iating  detnands— of  the  surrender  of  a  laige  territorj-— of  the  privi- 
lege of  making  roadM  through  the  remnant  which  was  retained — of 
the  right  of  establishing  tratling  houses — oflhe  obligation  of  deliverii^ 
into  our  hands  their  prophets.  And  all  tliis  of  a  wretched  people  In- 
duced to  the  last  oxlrenuty  of  distress,  whose  miserable  existenoe 
we  have  lo  preserve  by  a  voluntary  stipulation  to  furnish  them  with 
bread  1  When  did  the  all-conquering  and  desolating  Home  ever  foil  to 
respect  iht^  altaj-a  and  the  gods  of  those  whom  she  sVibjugated?  Let 
me  not  be  lold  that  these  pro piiets  were  impostors,  who  diceived  the 
Indians.  They  were /A«> prophets — the  Indians  believed  and  venerated 
them  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  a  religious  belief  to  them.  It  doea 
notbelongto  the  holy  character  of  the  religion  which  we  pro  less,  to  car- 
ry its  precepts,  by  the  force  of  tlio  bayonet,  into  the  bosoms  of  otbcr 
people.  Mild  and  gentle  pctsuasion  was  the  great  instrument  em- 
ployed by  the  meek  Founder  of  our  religion.  We  leave  to  the  lin- 
niaue  and  benevolent  cHorta  of  the  reverend  professors  of  Christianity 
to  convert  from  barbarism  those  unhappy  nations  yet  immersed  in  ita 
gloom.     But,  sir,  spare  them  thi-ir  prophets  '  spare  their  delusiona 
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■pare  their  prejudices  Bod  superslitians  !  spare  them  evn  their  r«li- 
gion,  such  as  it  is,  from  open  and  cruel  violence.  When,  sir,  wea 
that  treaty  concluded  ?  On  the  veiy  day,  after  the  protocol  wm 
signed,  of  the  fiist  conference  between  the  American  and  British  com- 
missioners, treating  of  peace,  at  Ghent.  In  the  course  of  that  nego- 
tiation,  pretensions  so  enormous  were  set  up  by  the  other  party,  that, 
when  tbey  were  promulgated  in  this  country,  there  was  one  geiipral 
burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  continent.  Faction  itself  was 
silenced,  and  the  firm  and  unanimous  dtlertiiination  of  al!  parties 
tras,  to  fight  until  the  last  man  fell  in  the  ditch,  rather  than  submit 
to  such  ignominious  terms.  What  a  contrast  is  exhibited  belw(*Ti 
the  contemporsneoug  scenes  of  Ghent  and  of  Fort  Jackson  !  what  a 
powerful  voucher  would  the  British  commissioners  have  been  fur- 
nished with,  if  they  could  have  got  hold  of  that  trcatj  !  The  United 
Stales  demand,  the  United  States  demand,  is  repeated  five  or  six 
limes.  And  what  did  the  preamble  itself  disclose  ?  That  two-tbi/di 
of  the  Creelc  Nation  had  been  hostile,  and  one-third  only  friendly  to 
us.  Now  1  have  heard,  (1  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment,) that  not  one  hostile  chief  signed  the  treaty-  I  have  also  h^'ard 
that  perhaps  one  or  two  of  them  did.  If  the  treaty  were  really  made 
hy  a  minority  of  the  Nation,  it  was  niit  obligatory  upon  the  wholn 
Nation.  It  was  void,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  national  compact. 
And,  if  void,  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  ihe  provision 
of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  wliich  we  bound  our- 
selves to  make  peace  with  any  tribes  with  whom  we  might  be  at  war 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  to  restore  to  them  their  lands,  as 
they  held  them  in  1811.  I  do  not  know  how  the  honorable  Senate, 
that  body  for  which  I  hold  so  high  a  respect,  could  have  given  their 
eanction  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  so  utterly  inoconcilabte  as  it 
IS  with  those  noble  principles  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  which  I 
hope  to  see  my  country  always  exhibit,  and  particularly  toward  the 
miserable  remnant  of  the  Aborigines-  It  would  have  comported  brt- 
tcr  with  those  principles,  to  have  imitated  the  benevolent  policy  of 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  have  given  to  the  Creeks,  con- 
quered as  they  were,  even  if  they  had  made  an  unjust  war  upon  us, 
the  trifling  consideration,  to  them  an  adequate  coin  pen  sation,'  which 
he  paid  for  their  lands.  That  treaty,  I  fear,  has  been  the  main  cau^ 
of  the  recent  war-  And,  if  it  has  bet^n,  it  only  adds  another  melan 
choly  proof  to  those  with  which  history  already  abounds,  that  hnrd 
and  xinconscionable  terms,  extorted  by  the  power  of  the  sword 
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the  right  of  conquest,  serve  but  to  whet  anJ  stimulate  rt^vengAf  ii 
to  give  old  hostilities,  smothered,  not  extinguished,  by  the  pretend 
peace,  greater  esaaperBtion  and  more  ferocity.  A  Inice,  thus  patch- 
ed up  with  an  unfortunate  peoplo,  without  tlic  means  of  existence, 
without  bread,  is  no  real  peace.  The  instant  there  is  the  slightest 
prospect  of  relief  from  such  harsh  and  severe  conditions,  the  con- 
quered party  will  fty  to  arms,  and  spend  the  l«st  drrip  ol  Mood  ratbet 
than  live  in  such  degraded  bondage  Kven  if  you  again  reduce  him 
to  submission,  the  expenses  incurred  fay  this  set",'nd  war,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  human  lives  that  are  aacrificed,  will  be  greater  than  whil 
it  would  have  cost  you  lo  grant  him  liberal  conditions  in  the  first  in- 
stance. This  treaty,  I  repeat  it,  was,  1  apprehend,  the  cause  of  the 
war.  It  led  to  those  excesses  on  our  southern  borders  which  began 
it-  Who  tirst  commenced  them,  it  ia  perbapa  diflicull  to  ascertain. 
There  was,  however,  a  paper  on  tliia  subject,  communicated  at  the 
last  sesaion  by  the  President,  that  told,  in  language  pathetic  and  feel- 
ing, an  artless  tale — a  paper  that  carried  such  internal  evidence,  at 
least,  of  the  belief  of  the  authors  of  it  that  they  were  writing  the 
truth,  that  I  will  ask  the  favor  of  the  committee  to  allow  me  to 

Tothi  Commanding  QgUtr  nt  Fart  HtHPkini: 

DixaSiH, 

Smce  iht  lo«  WBT,  after  yoa  Mat  woid  Ihil  we  muei  qoil  ihe  wsr,  **,  the  icd 
people,  li«ve  come  over  on  IbiBUile.  The  wliiie  people  havt  carried  aU  tlu  rtdftl^ 
tWicallUoff.  After  the  war^Isent  t*  all  my  people  lo  lei  the  while  people  done, 
and  HBy  on  this  aide  of  the  nver ;  and  they  did  K> ;  but  the  whJM  people  KiU  <«•• 
tinwd  lo  cBTjy  off  Ihiir  catlli.  Beraard'a  son  was  here,  nnd  !  inquired  oT  liim  whit 
Wu  10  be  done— ami  Ik  said  we  muHt  go  to  the  head  tnaa  of  the  while  peopk  tad 
eanflaia.  Idideo,  und  Iben  wu  no  bead  white  in iid,  and  Ihrn  iooi  no  W  w  iUi 
lau.  The  wbilra  nnt  began,  and  there  ia  nothing  caiti  abonc  that :  but  j^at  etaa- 
olauil  abtul  wliat  tht  Indiant  do.  This  la  now  three  Tears  aince  the  white  pscfila 
killed  three  Indiaas— since  that  time  they  have  killed  tW  Mha  IndiatU,  and  talon 
tbeir  boreei,  and  what  they  had :  and  (hia  sninmeT  ihef  killed  llim  man  i  and  mj 
lately  Ihey  killed  one  more,  we  sent  word  lo  the  while  people  that  these  nnudeii 
were  done,  aad  Ihe  answer  was,  that  they  were  people  that  were  omlaat,  tad  *> 
ought  lo  go  and  kill  them.  Tho  whilo  people  killed  our  peofde  Bist ;  ihe  IndiaBi 
then  took  BaliafactioQ.  There  ore  yet  ihree  men  thai  Ihe  red  oeople  have  otnt  ta- 
ken satisfaciion  for.  You  have  wrote  that  there  were  hoiuea  burnt ;  bat  we  kaow 
of  no  such  thitig  beinjE  done :  Ihe  truth  in  nuch  catee  ought  lo  be  told,  bnl  this  ap- 

KaiBolherwi)ie.  On^at  aide  of  the  liTer,  the  while  people  have  killed  fivebuiiaBaj 
I  there  is  nothias  said  about  that ;  and  all  that  (he  liidiaBii  have  done  is  broi«hl 
up^  -^li  ill'  xiiithiif  the  mhite  propU  have  dom,  mghl  to  bi  IM  lo  ffitir  hta4  wmM. 
When  there  IS  any  thing  done,  you  write  to  at:  but  never  write  to  your  head  maa 
whsl  the  while  people  do.  When  Ihe  red  people  send  talks,  or  write,  they  elwan 
aend  the  truth .  You  have  sent  lo  oi  for  your  horse*,  and  we  seal  all  that  we  eiHdd 
find ;  but  there  were  Mine  deiid.  It  appeara  ihat  all  the  mischief  ia  bid  on  ll^ 
town  ;  but  all  the  mischief  that  has  been  don»  by  ihis  town  is  two  horses  ;  one  of 
Ibem  IS  dead,  and  ihe  other  wae  sent  back.  The  cattle  that  we  are  nceaaed  of  ta- 
king were  cattle  (Ant  rfcr  while peojit  look  fiom  ui.  Our  young  men  went  and  tBOnghl 
l»m  back,  witk  the  lamt  marki  aad  brands.    There  were  •ou*  of  our  yoiiac  naa 
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Mt  hnntiBe,  and  the;  were  kiUed  ;  others  vieat  to  lake  Miisfaction,  Bod  ihe  ketU* 
rf  oncof  Ihemsn  ihal  waa  killed  wm  foond  in  ihe  house  whei*  Ihewomso  ami  lw» 
duklren  were  kdlcd;  andthejr  euppoaed  il  bad  been  her  husband  who  had  killed 
the  Indiann,  md  took  Iheir  sitaTaclmn  there.  We  are  acciued  of  killing  Ihe  Aiae. 
lieaoB,  and  HO  on :  bul  since  the  vord  wasseat  to  lu  thai  peace  was  made,  wastajp 
rteady  al  home,  and  mtddli  leifh  no  prmn.  You  have  eeni  to  ua  re9[>eclinE  tha 
Hack  people  on  the  Suwany  river  i  we  have  nothing  lo  do  with  Ihem.  They  ware 
BUI  thereby  the  EnglL'.h,  and  to  Ihcm  vou  ou^hl  to  apply  for  any  thing  about  them. 
We  do  not  wish  our  cuuniry  desolated  by  an  army  [mBsing  through  it,  for  the  cm- 
»ni  of  other  people.  The  Indiaoa  have  slaves  there  also  ;  a  gieal  many  ol  them. 
When  we  have  an  opportuniiy  we  shall  apply  lo  the  English  far  them,  but  we  imq 
■ol  get  them  now. 

Ilia  is  H'hat  we  have  to  ray  at  present. 

Sir,  I  conclode  by  mbacribing  myGClT, 

Yotir  humble  servant,  &e. 


f,  Iha  lllh  day,  ISIT. 
H.  B. — Then  are  ten  lawns  have  read  this  letter,  and  this  La  the  aaivver. 
A  tnt  n^y  aftht  arigmal.  Wii.  Bill,  Aid-de-camp. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  assert,  in  regaril  to  this  war,  that  the 
btilt  was  OD  our  aide  ;  1  fear  it  was.  I  httve  heard  that  a  vt^ry  re- 
spectable gentlenma,  now  no  more,  who  once  filled  the  executive 
chair  of  Georgia,  and  who,  having  been  agent  of  Indian  affairs  in  that 
qnar[er,had  the  best  opportunity  of  juiJging  of  the  origin  of  this  war, 
deliberately  pronounced  it  aa  his  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  not  in 
Giult.  I  am  far  from  attributing  to  General  Jackson  any  olher  than 
the  very  si  ight  degree  of  blame  that  attaches  lo  hi  m  as  the  negotiator  of 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  will  be  shared  by  those  who  aubse- 
qtiently  ratified  and  sanctioned  that  treaty.  But  if  there  be  even  a 
doubt  as  lo  the  origin  of  the  war,  whether  we  were  censurable  or  the 
Indians,  that  doubt  will  serve  to  increase  our  regret  at  any  dialreasing 
iocidentswhichmay  haveoccurred,andto  mitigate,  in  Bome degree,  the 
crimes  which  we  impute  to  the  other  side.  I  know  that  when  Gen* 
cral  Jackson  was  summoned  to  the  Geld,  it  was  too  late  to  hesitate — 
the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck,  in  the  destruction  of  Fowl-town,  and 
the  dreadful  massacre  of  Lieutenant  Scott  and  his  detachment ;  and 
the  oaly  duly  which  remained  to  him,  was  to  terminate  this  unhappy 
'Mutest. 


The  first  circumstance  which,  in  the  course  of  his  performing  that 
duty,  fixed  our  attention,  has  filled  me  with  regret.  It  was  the  exe- 
eotioR  of  the  Indian  chie&.  How,  I  ask,  did  they  come  into  our 
possession  ?  Was  it  in  the  course  of  fair,  and  open,  and  honorable 
war  ?  No,  but  by  means  of  deception — by  hoisting  foreign  colors  OD 
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coBoreiiead  aad  CmI  iIk 
mad  fniiiWiifkiMi  attach  ignnmhij  to  tint  noie  «f 
Aad  the  ^dlitnt,  aad  icfiaed,  and  h^h-mwled  nan,  aeelEi  bj  d 
able  meaiw  to  aroid  it.  But  what  eares  an  Imjian  whether 
or  dioot  him  r  The  moment  he  is  captured,  he  is  cntnideied  bj  km 
tifte  as  disgraoed,  if  not  lost.  Thej,  loo,  are  indifieieai  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  despatched.  Bat  I  regard  the  oocoireBoe 
with  grief  for  other  and  hig^r  consideratioaa.  It  was  the  first  in- 
stance  that  1  know  cl,  in  the  annals  of  oar  countzj,  in  which  retafia- 
tkm,  by  execotii^  Indian  capdres,  has  erer  been  deliberatelj  practised. 
There  may  hare  been  exceptions,  bat  if  there  are,  thej  met  widi  eo»- 
temporaneoos  condemnation,  and  have  been  reprehended  br  the  jost 
pen  of  impart ial  history.  The  gentleman  from  Massachasetts  may 
teD  me,  if  he  chooses,  what  he  {leases  about  the  tomahawk  and  acal^ 
iag  knife — aboot  Indian  enormities,  and  fc»eign  miscreants  and  m~ 
eendiaries.  I,  too,  hate  them  ;  from  my  yery  soul  I  abominate  theoL 
Bot  I  love  my  coontxy,  and  its  constitution  ;  I  lore  liberty  and  safety, 
and  fear  military  despotism  more,  even,  than  I  hate  these  monsters. 
The  gentleman,  in  the  coarse  of  his  remarks,  aUoded  to  the  ^aie 
ftmn  which  I  have  the  honor  to  come.  Little,  sir,  does  he  know  of 
the  high  and  magnanimoos  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  Stale,  if 
he  supposes  they  wfll  approve  of  the  transaction  to  which  be  referred. 
Brave  and  generous,  humanity  and  clemency  towards  a  £dlen  fbe  ooii- 
stiiat?  one  of  their  noblest  characteristics.  Amidst  all  the  &tmggiei 
fiir  that  £ur  land  between  the  natives  and  the  present  inhabitants,  I 
defy  the  gentleman  to  point  out  one  instance  in  which  a  Kentu^dai 
has  stained  Ut^  band  by — nothing  but  my  h\gb  sense  of  the  distiB- 
goished  services  and  exalted  merits  of  Genaral  Jackson  prevents  iny 
using  a  diSet^i  tenoo — the  execution  of  an  unarmed  and  prostrate  cap- 
tive. Tes,  there  is  one  solitary  exception,  in  which  a  man,  enraged  at 
beholding  an  Indian  prisoner,  who  had  been  celelvated  for  his  enormities, 
and  who  had  destroyed  some  of  his  kindred,  plunged  his  sword  into  his 
bosom.  The  wicked  deed  was  considered  as  an  abominable  outrage 
when  it  occurred,  and  the  name  of  the  man  has  been  handed  downto 
the  execration  of  posterity.  I  deny  your  right  thus  to  retaliate  om 
the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  the  country ;  and  unless  I  am  utterij 
deceived,  it  may  be  shown  that  U  does  mot  exist.    Bat  beftre  I  il- 
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tempt  this,  allow  me  to  make  ihe  gentleman  from  Massacliusetta  a 
little  belter  acquainted  with  those  people,  to  whose  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies he  has  appealed  through  their  representative-  During  tha 
lale  war  with  Great  Britain,  Colonel  Campbell,  under  the  conunand 
of  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio,  (General  Harrison,)  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  consisting  chielly,  I  believe,  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  in  order  lo  destroy  the  Mississinaway  towns.  They  pro- 
ceeded and  performed  the  duty,  and  took  some  prisoners.  And  here 
IB  the  eyidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  them. 


ronitndp,  and  braTer;,  wonlil,  hawrvvr,  be  JDCOTnpl'W,  ir,  id  ibe  micUof  Tietory, 
Ihcy  baa  fontollea  the  reeliuiia  ol*  humanjljr.  li  is  wilD  ihe  aiaccreBl  nleuare  tbat 
the  general  lias  h^ard,  that  llie  mci'(  punclunl  obedience  was  paid  lo  his  orden,  in 
not  only  uving  all  ihe  women  and  chiidien,  bnt  in  ^xtritig  all  thi  warriim  iclia  rtaud 
toraut;  and  that  even  when  VMoroiuly  sllacked  by  the  eaemy^lhr:  claims  of  mercy 
pre<rai1ed  over  ever]'  sense  of  lEeir  own  danger,  and  this  hrroic  band  rtsptHtd  Iht 
litaqftiitir  priioiuri.  Let  an  account  of  murdeied  innocetwe  be  o^ned  in  the 
recotdsof  heaven  against  our  roemies  alone.  IliB  American  BOldierwiU  Toilow  the 
exanplesf  hisgi>TeinineiiI,andihi!  twonl  of  the  onr  wilt  not  be  laiacd  aCBttiBt  the 
fallen  and  the  helpless,  not  the  gold  of  the  other  be  paid  forscalpaof  a  ronflBatred 


I  hope,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  *ill  now  be  able  better  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  and  conduct  of  my  gallant  countrymen  than  he 

appears  hitherto  to  have  done. 

But,  sir,  I  have  said  that  you  have  no  right  to  practise,  under  color 
of  retaliation,  enormities  on  the  Indians.  I  will  advance  in  support 
of  tljis  position,  as  applicable  to  the  origin  of  all  law,  the  principle, 
that  whatever  has  been  the  custom,  from  the  commencement  of  a 
subject,  whatever  has  been  the  uniform  usage  co-eval  and  co-exist- 
ent  with  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  becomes  its  fixed  law.  Such 
is  the  foundation  of  all  common  law  ;  and  such,  1  believe,  is  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  of  all  public  or  internalioDal  law.  If,  then,  it  can  be 
shown  that  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies,  on  this  part  of 
the  American  continent,  lo  the  present  time,  we  have  constantly  ab- 
stained from  retaliating  upon  the  Indians  the  excesses  practised  by 
them  towards  us,  we  are  morally  bound  by  this  invariable  usage,  and 
cannot  lawfully  change  it  without  the  most  cogent  reasons  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  from  the  first  settlement  at  Plj-moulh  or 
al  Jamestown,  it  has  not  been  our  practice  to  destroy  Indian  captives, 
combatants  or  non-combatants.  I  kaow  of  but  one  deviation  from 
the  code  which  regulates  the  warfare  between  civilized  communities, 
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aud  thai  was  [lie  ilei^lruction  of  ludian  lo\ms,  wliich  was  soppoaed  ti> 
be  aulhoriz.ed  upon  the  ground  thai  we  could  not  bring  the  war  to  t 
tennination  but  by  destroyiDg  the  means  which  nourished  it.  With 
this  single  exception,  the  other  principles  of  the  lavs  of  civilized  na- 
tions are  extended  to  them, anil  are  ihus  niade  law  m  regard  to  them- 
Whcn  did  thia  humane  cuHtom,  by  which,  in  comidcrstion  9f  theb 
ignorance,  and  our  enlightened  condition, the  ijgors  of  war  were  mit- 
igated, begin  ?  At  a  time  when  we  were  weak,  and  they  compara- 
tively strong — when  they  were  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  we  were 
seeking,  from  the  vices,  from  the  corruptions,  from  the  religious  intol- 
erance, and  from  the  oppresaioua  of  Europe,  lo  gain  an  asylum  amoi^ 
them.  And  when  ia  it  proposed  to  change  this  custom,  to  Bubstitnte 
for  it  the  bloody  maxima  of  barbarous  ages,  and  to  interpolif  te  the  Id- 
dian  public  taw  with  revolting  cruellies  ?  At  a  time  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  two  parties  is  totally  changed — when  we  arii  powerful 
and  they  arc  weak — at  a  time  when,  to  use  a  Rguie  drawn  from  their 
own  sublime  eloquence,  the  poor  children  of  the  forest  have  been 
driven  by  the  great  wave  which  bus  llowed  in  from  tlic  Atlantic  ocean 
almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rivky  mountains,  and,  overwhelming  their 
in  its  terrible  progn;iis,  has  left  no  other  remains  of  hundreds  of  tribes 
now  extinct,  than  those  which  indicate  the  remote  existence  of  their 
former  companion,  the  Mammoth  of  the  New  World  !  Yes,  sir,  it 
is  at  this  auspicious  period  of  our  country,  when  wc  hold  a  proud  and 
lofty  station  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world,  that  we  are  called 
upoD  to  sanction  u  departure  from  tbe  established  laws  and  usages 
which  have  regulated  our  Indian  hoiilililies.  And  does  the  hooorable 
gentleman  from  Slassachuscttd  expect,  in  this  august  body,  this  en- 
lightened assembly  of  Christians  aad  Americans,  by  glowing  appeals 
to  our  passions,  to  make  us  ibrget  our  principles,  our  religion,  our 
clemency,  and  our  humanity  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  practised 
towards  the  Indian  tribes  the  right  of  retaliation,  now  for  the  first 
time  asserted  in  regard  to  them  ?  It  is  beqausc  it  ia  a  principle  pro- 
claimed by  reason,  and  enforced  by  every  respectable  writer  on  the 
law  of  nations,  tliatcetaliation  is  only  justifiable  as  calculated  to  pro- 
duce effect  in  the  war.  Vengeance  is  a  new  motive  for  resorting  to 
it.  If  retaliation  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  enemy,  we  are  bound 
to  abstain  fi-ora  it  by  every  cousideration  of  humanity  and  of  jusUee, 
Will  it,  then,  produce  eiTect  on  the  Indian  tribes  ?  No — they  care  not 
about  thecxecuiinn  of  those  of  their  warriors  who  arc  takeji  captive. 
They  are  considered  as  disgraced  by  the  very  circtunstance  of  ihoir 
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captivity,  and  it  is  often  mercy  to  the  unhappy  captive  to  depriye 
liim  of  his  existence.    The  poet  evinced  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  character,  when  he  put  into  the  moutl^  of  the  son  of  a  dis* 
iinguished  chief,  ahout  to  be  led  to  the  stake  and  tortured  by  his  victn 
lious  enemy,  the  words : 


**  Begin,  ye  tonneotoro !  your  threats  are  in  vain : 
The  son  of  Alknomook  will  nercr  complain.** 


Retaliation  of  Indian  excesses  not  producing  then  any  effect  in 
preventing  their  repetition,  is  condemned  by  both  reason  and  the 
principles  upon  which  alone,  In  any  case,  it  can  be  justified.  On  this 
Ivanch  of  the  subject  much  more  might  be  said,  but  as  I  shall  possibly 
again  allude  to  it,  I  will  pass  from  it,  for  the  present,  to  another  topic 

It  is  not  necessary-,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  in  regard  to 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  to  insist  on  the 
innocency  of  either  of  them.  I  will  yield  for  the  sake  of  that  argu- 
ment, without  inquiry,  that  both  of  them  were  guilty  ;  that  both  had 
instigated  the  war  ;  and  that  one  of  them  had  led  the  enemy  to  bat- 
tle. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  critical  examination  of  the  evidence 
would  show,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Arbuthnot,  tliat  the  -whole 
amount  of  his  crime  consisted  in  his  trading,  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  the  accustomed  commodi- 
ties wliich  form  the  subject  of  Indian  trade,  and  that  he  sought  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  his  customers  by  espousing  their  interests,  in 
legard  to  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  he  may  liave 
honestly  believed  entitled  them  to  the  n^storation  of  their  lands.  And 
if,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  for  the  reasons  already  assign- 
ed, were  not  binding  upon  the  Creeks,  there  would  be  but  too  much 
cause  to  lament  his  unhappy  if  not  unjust  fate.  The  llrst  impression 
made  on  the  examination  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  those  two  men  is,  that  on  the  part  of  Ambrister  there  w  as  the 
most  guilt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  irregularity.  Conceding 
the  point  of  guilt  of  both,  with  the  qualification  which  I  have  stated, 
I  will  proceed  to  inquire,  first,  if  their  execution  can  be  justified  upon 
the  principles^ assumed  by  General  Jackson  himself.  If  they  do  not 
afi&rd  a  justification,  I  will  next  inquire,  if  there  be  any  other  princi- 
plea  authorizing  their  execution  ;  and  I  will  in  the  third  place  make 
•ome  other  observations  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding 
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The  priDciple  nssumed  by  Cit'i».'rui  Jjckson,  which  may  be  iboBd 
in  hii)  geDeial  orders  commundiiig  tlit^  execulioo  of  these  mea,  it, 
"that  it  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  any 
individual  of  a  nation  making  war  against  the  citizens  of  any  other 
nation,  they  being  at  peai-e,  forfyils  his  allegiance,  and  becomes  ao 
outlaw  and  a  pirate."  Whatever  niuy  be  the  character  of  inilividu»l» 
waging  private  war,  the  principle  assumed  is  totally  erroneous  when 
applied  to  such  individuals  associated  with  a  power,  whether  Indian 
uc  civilized,  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  war. 
Suppose,  however,  the  principle  were  true,  as  asserted,  what  dispo- 
sition should  he  have  made  of  these  men  ?  What  jurisdiction,  and 
how  acquired,  has  the  mihtary  over  pirates,  robbers,  and  outlaws: 
If  they  were  in  the  char^Loter  imputed,  they  were  alone  amenable,  and 
should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  ciuil  authority.  But  the  princi- 
ple, 1  repeat,  is  totally  incorrect,  when  applied  to  men  in  their  situ- 
ation. A  foreigner  connecting  himself  with  a  belligerent,  becomes  an 
enemy  of  the  party  to  whom  that  belligerent  is  opposed,  subject  to 
whatever  he  may  be  subject,  entitled  to  whatever  he  is  entitled.  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Anibristei,  by  associating  themselves,  became  identified 
with  the  Indians ;  they  became  our  enemies,  and  we  had  a  right  lo 
treat  them  as  we  could  lawfully  treat  the  Indians.  These  positions 
are  ao  obviously  correct,  that  I  shall  consider  it  an  abuse  of  the  pa- 
tience of  the  committee  to  consume  time  in  their  proof.  They  are 
supijorted  by  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  our  own-  Even-  page 
of  history,  in  all  limes,  and  the  recollection  of  every  member,  fumith 
evidence  of  their  truth.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  some  of  the 
consequences  of  this  principle,  if  it  were  to  go  to  Europe,  sanctionol 
by  the  approbation,  express  or  implied,  of  this  House.  We  have  now 
in  our  armies  probably  the  subjects  of  almost  every  Kuropean  power. 
Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  maintain  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  al- 
legiance. Suppose  Britain  and  America  in  peace,  and  America  and 
Krance  at  war-  The  former  subjects  of  Kngtand,  naturalized  and 
unnaturalized,  are  captured  by  the  n^vy  or  army  of  Fraf.ce-  Whsl 
is  their  condition  ?  According  to  the  principle  of  General  JackBOO, 
they  would  be  outlaws  and  piriii.t,  and  liable  to  immediate  exec utioD- 
Are  gentlemen  prepared  to  return  to  their  respective  (Jislitrts  with 
this  doctrine  in  their  mouths,  and  lo  say  to  their  Irish,  KngUih, 
Scotch,  and  other  foreign  coiistitufnis,  that  they  are  liable,  on  iht 
contingency  supplied,  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  and  pirates  t 
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\a  there  auy  other  priuciple  whidi  justiflvii  tlie  proceedings  ?  Oa 
tha  subject,  if  1  aUmire  iLt^  wouderful  meunuity  with  ^^'htch  gentle- 
men Heck  B  colorabU'  pretext  for  those  executions,  1  um  at  the  Sume 
litae  shucked  at  same  uf  the  principles  advanced.  What  aai<l  tbu 
boooiitblc  geollenian  frcim  Aluasacbtuelts  (Mr.  Hulmesj  m  b  cold 
address  to  the  cotniniltet' ;  Why,  thai  these  executions  were  odI; 
the  wrong  mode  of  doing  a  right  thing.  A  wrung  mode  of  doing  a 
right  thing!  In  what  code  of  public  law;  in  what  Byxlem  uf  ethics; 
nay,  in  what  reupeelablQ  nuvel ;  whtre,  if  the  gentleman  were  ta 
take  the  range  of  the  whole  iileralure  uf  the  world,  will  he  find  any 
sanction  for  a  principle  so  invnslruus  .-  I  will  illustrate  its  enormily 
by  asinglecase.  Suppoeeainan,  being  guilty  of  robbery,  is  tried,  cod- 
<letuned,  and  e\ecuied  for  murder,  upon  an  indictment  for  that  rob- 
berj-  merely.  The  judge  is  arraigned  for  havinj;  executed,  contrary 
to  law,  a  human  being,  inuoceni  at  heart  of  the  crime  for  which  hf 
was  sentenced.  The  judge  has  nothing  tu  do,  to  ensure  lu»own  ac- 
quittal, but  to  urge  the  gentleman's  plea,  that  be  bad  done  a  right 
thing  in  a  wrong  way  ! 

The  principles  whicli  attached  to  the  cases  of  Aibuthuol  and  Ani- 
brister,  cunsliluting  them  merely  parlidpet  in  the  war,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  combatants,  which  the  former  was  not,  be  having 
been  talccn  in  a  Spanish  fortress,  without  arms  in  his  hands,  all  that 
we  could  possibly  have  a  right  to  do,  was  lo  apply  to  them  the  rides 
which  we  had  a  right  tu  enforce  against  the  Indiiius.  Their  English 
eharaoter  was  only  merged  in  their  Indian  character.  Kuw,  if  the 
law  regulating  Indian  hostilities  be  established  by  long  abd  imme- 
morial usage,  that  we  have  ni'  moral  right  to  retaliate  upon  them,  we 
oonsequently  hiid  no  right  to  retaliate  upon  Arbulhnut  and  Ambrister. 
Kven  if  it  were  admitted  that,  in  regard  tu  future  wars,  and  to  other 
foreigners,  their  execution  may  have  a  guud  elTeet,  it  would  nut  thence 
firfjow  thnl  you  had  a  right  lo  execute  them.  It  is  not  always  just 
to  do  what  may  bo  advantageous.  And  retaliation,  (luring  a  war, 
must  have  relation  to  the  events  of  that  war,  and  must,  to  be  just, 
luTe  an  operation  on  that  war,  and  upon  the  individuab  only  who 
compose  the  belligerent  party.  It  becomes  gentlemen,  then,  on  the 
othei'  side,  to  show,  by  some  known,  cetlain,  and  recognised  rule  of 
public  or  municipal  law,  (hat  the  executiim  of  these  men  was  justified. 
Where  is  it.'  I  should  be  glud  lo  see  it.  We  are  told  in  a  paper 
enanatingfrom  the  department  of  state,  recently  laid  before  this  House, 
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diitiuguwhrtl  for  the  fervor  of  its  eloquence,  aitd  of  which  the  ktmoi- 
aMo  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  supplied  ue  in  pari  with  • 
wcvaiJ  Mlition,  in  one  rrspucl  agreeing  with  'he  prototype,  that  ibej 
both  ought  to  he  inscrihcil  tu  the  American  public— we  are  juatlysliU 
in  Ihkt  paper,  that  this  ia  thafnt  iaitanceof  the.  execution  of  penoM 
ftir  the  crime  of  instigating  Indiaim  to  war.  Sir,  there  are  two  topM 
\vhlch,  in  Europe,  ore  constantly  employed  by  the  friends  and  min- 
ions of  legitimccy  against  our  country.  The  one  is  an  inordinsto 
spirit  of  aggrandizement — of  coveting  other  people's  goods ;  ihm 
other  is  the  treatment  which  we  extend  to  the  IndiaDB.  Against  boik 
these  charges,  the  public  servants  who  conducted  at  Ghent  the  nego* 
tiations  with  tlie  British  cotninissioners,  endeavored  to  vindicate  our 
country,  and  I  hope  with  some  degree  of  success.  What  will  be  the 
condition  of  future  American  negotiatorE,  when  pressed  upon  tbi< 
head,  I  know  not,  afier  the  unhappy  executions  on  our  southern  bor- 
der. The  gentleman  from  MasKachuseils  seemed  yesterday  to  read, 
with  a  sort  of  triumph,  the  namea  of  the  comrnisEioner.s  employed  is 
the  negotiation  at  Gh^nt.  Will  he  excuso  luc  for  saying,  thkt  I 
thoug)kt  he  pronounced,  even  with  more  complacency,  and  with  a 
inore  gracioud  smile,  the  first  name  in  the  commission,  than  hs  en- 
phasjzed  that  of  the  humhle  individual  who  addresses  you. 

[Ml.  Holnips  (kbired  lo  explain. 1 

There  is  no  occasion  for  explanation  ;  !  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

[Mt.  Holmrs,  howpvrr.  vrnterded  Xo  ray  ihst  hi*  inlcntiaa  <faf .  in  prenaaacnt 
ihs  lanilvman's  name,  lo  add  lo  ikr  i(vp-<ci  dun  lo  iliv  ncgcliiiter  diat  which  waa 
due  IP  the  yi'ontipr  ot  lUis  Housf  ] 


To  return  to  the  case  of  ,\rbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  \\'ill  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  men  having  been  the  instigators  of  the  war,  justify  their 
execution  ?  It  is  a  new  one ;  there  are  no  landmarks  lo  guide  na  ia 
its  adoption,  or  to  prescriht;  limits  in  its  application.  If  William  Pilt 
had  been  taken  by  the  French  aimy,  during  the  late  Kuropean  vK, 
could  Prancehave  justifiably  executed  him  on  the  ground  offaiahnr- 
iiig  notoriously  instigated  the  continental  t>owijrs  to  war  agaiaM 
France?  Would  Franc.?,  if  ahu  had  stained  her  character  by  cxecn- 
tiog  him,  hove  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  world  to  the  act,  by  ap 
peals  to  the  pas!iion<^  und  prejudices,  by  pointing  to  the  cities  sacked^ 
like  countries  laid'  wnste,  tlu'  human  lives  sacrificed  in  the  wars  whidi 
he  had  kindled,  and  by  exi'laiming  to  the  unfortunate  captive.  Yow! 
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miBcroont,  monster,  have  oucaiiioQed  all  thei.i:  sccrnf*  of  dwvMtation 
and  blood  ?  What  ban  bucn  the  conduct  even  of  England  towards 
the  grenlesl  iostigalor  of  all  ihc  wars  of  the  present  age  ?  The  con- 
demwtlian  of  that  iiluslrioua  man  tuthe  rock  of  St.  Hdena,  U  a  great 
blot  on  the  English  name-  And  I  rejie^l  what  1  have  before  said, 
tlut  if  Chatham,  or  Fux,  or  eveii  William  Pitt  biui^lf,  had  been 
prime  minister  in  Kagiand, Bonaparte  had  never  been  so  condemned. 
On  that  transaction  history  wiH  one  day  pass  its  severe  hut  just  cen- 
sure. Yea,  although  Najwleoa  had  desolated  half  Europe  ;  althougli 
there  was  scarcely  a  power,  however  humble,  that  escapi^d  tho 
mighty  grasp  of  his  ainbition  ;  although  in  the  course  of  his  splendid 
career  he  is  cltarged  with  having  committed  the  gireatesl  atrocities, 
disgraceful  to  himself  and  to  human  nature,  yet  even  his  life  has  been 
spared-  The  allies  would  not,  England  would  not,  execute  him  upon 
the  ground  of  his  being  on  instigator  of  wars. 

The  mode  of  tlie  trial  and  sentencing  these  men  was  equally  objec~ 
tipnable  with  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove 
a  forfeiture  of  their  lives.  1  know  the  laudable  spirit  which  prompt- 
ed thf.  ingenuity  displayed  in  finding  out  a  justification  for  Iheae  pro- 
ceedings. I  wish  most  sincerely  that  I  could  reconcile  them  to  my 
conscience.  It  has  been  attempted  to  vindicate  the  General  upon 
grounds  whirh  I  am  persuaded  he  would  himself  disot^n.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  be  was  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  calling  upon  the 
court  to  try  theni,  and  that  he  might  have  at  once  ordered  their  exe- 
cution, without  that  formality.  I  deny  that  there  was  any  such  ab- 
solute right  in  the  commander  of  any  portion  of  our  army.  The  right 
of  retaliation  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It  is  comprehended  in 
the  war-making  power  that  Congress  possesses.  It  belongs  to  this 
body  not  only  (o  declare  war,  but  to  raise  armies,  and  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  tbeJr  govemmeal.  It  is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to 
look  to  the  law  of  nations  for  instances  in  which  retaliation  b  lawful. 
The  laws  of  nations  merely  lay  down  the  principle  or  ruft ;  it  belongs 
to  the  government  to  constitute  the  tribunal  for  applying  that  princi- 
ple or  rule-  There  is,  for  example,  no  instance  in  which  the  death  of 
».  captive  is  more  certainly  declared  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  JustifU 
able,  than  in  the  case  of  spies.  Congrejis  has  accordingly  provided, 
in  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  spies,  and 
consequently  for  llie  application  of  the  principle  of  the  national  law. 
The  legislature  has  not  lef\  the  power  over  spies  undefined,  to  the 
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mere  discretion  of  ihe  comiuaQder-in -chief,  or  o(  any  nbslteni  ofietr 
in  the  army.  For,  if  the  doctrioea  now  contended  for  were  true,  thej 
would  apply  to  the  commander  of  any  corps,  however  small,  acting 
as  a  detacbment-  Suppose  Congress  hud  iiui  legislated  in  the  cue  of 
spies,  what  would  have  been  their  condition  ?  It  would  have  been 
a  caaiu  oiniMtu,  and  although  the  public  law  pronounced  their  doom, 
it  could  not  be  executed,  because  Congress  had  assigned  no  tribuul 
for  enforcing  that  public  law.  No  man  can  be  executed  in  this  &e< 
country  without  two  things  being  shown :  1st,  That  the  law  con- 
demcG  him  to  death  ;  and  2d,  That  his  death  is  pronounced  by  that 
tribunal  which  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  try  him.  These  principles 
will  reach  every  man's  case,  native  or  foreign, citizen  or  alien.  The 
instant  quarters  are  granted  to  a  prisoner,  the  majesty  of  the  law  bot- 
rounds  and  sustains  him,  and  he  cannot  be  lawfully  punished  with 
death  without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  circumstances  Just  insisted 
upon-  1  deny  that  any  commandcr-in'chief,  in  this  country, has  thic 
absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  at  hi8  sole  discretion.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  gt'nius/)f  all  our  laws  and  institutioiis.  To  concentrate  in  the 
person  of  one  individual  the  powers  to  make  the  rule,  to  judge  and  to 
execute  the  rule,  or  to  judge  and  execute  the  rule  only,  is  utterly 
irrecanc liable  with  every  principle  of  free  government,  and  is  the  »ery 
defmilion  of  tyranny  itself ;  and  1  trust  that  this  House  will  ncref 
give  even  a  tacit  assent  lo  such  a  principle.  .Suppose  the  commander 
had  made  even  reprisals  on  property,  would  that  property  have  be- 
longed to  the  nation,  or  could  he  have  disposed  of  it  as  he  pleased  ? 
Had  he  more  power,  will  gentlemen  tell  me,  over  the  lives  of  human 
beings  than  over  property  ?  The  assertion  of  such  a  power  (o  the 
commander-in-chief  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  governmeDl. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  which  passed  in  1799,  vesting  the  power  of 
retaliation  in  certain  coses  in  thri  President  of  the  United  States — an 
act  which  passed  during  the  qitati  war  with  FVance,  the  President  it 
authorized  to  retuliate  upon  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, the  enormities  which  may  be  practised, in  certain  cases,  upon  onr 
citizens.  Under  what  administration  was  this  act  passed?  It  ww 
under  that  which  has  been  justly  charged  with  stretching  the  consti- 
tution to  enlarge  the  executive  powers.  Even  during  the  mad  career 
of  Mr.  Adams,  when  every  nwans  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  w 
infusing  vigor  into  the  executive  arm,  no  one  thought  of  claiming  for 
him  the  inherent  right  of  retaliation.  1  will  not  trouble  the  Houw 
with  reading  another  law,  which  passed  thirteen  or  fourteeo  ;■«•» 
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aftei',  during  tbe  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  □nder  the  administra- 
tioD  of  that  great  constitutiooal  President,  Ihe  {athei  of  the  instrument 
itself,  by  which  Mr.  Madieon  was  empowered  to  retaliate  on  tbe* 
British  in  c«rtain  instances.  It  is  Dot  only  contrary  to  the  gening  ot 
our  institutions,  and  to  the  unifonn  practice  of  the  government,  but  it 
is  cODLrary  to  the  obvious  principles  on  which  the  General  himself 
proceeded  ;  for,  in  forming  the  court,  he  evidently  intended  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  rules  aud  articles  of  war.  Tbe  extreme  number  which 
they  provide  for  is  thirteen,  precisely  that  which  is  detailed  in  the 
present  instance.  The  court  proceeded  not  by  a  bare  plurality,  hut 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  In  the  general  orders  issued  from  the 
Adjutant  General's  office,  at  head  quarters,  it  is  described  as  a  courl- 
mtrlial.  The  prisoners  are  said,  in  those  orders,  to  have  been  tried 
"  on  the  following  charges  atul  ipeeificationiy  The  court  understood 
itself  to  be  acting  as  a  court-martial.  It  was  so  organized,  it  so  pro- 
ceeded, having  a  judge-advocate,  hearing  witnesses,  and  the  uT«i(Mi 
defence  of  the  miserable  trembling  prisoners,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  of  their  doom.  And  the  court  was  finally  dissolved 
The  whole  proceeding  manifestly  shows,  that  all  patties  considered  it 
as  a  court-martial,  convened  and  acting  under  the  rules  and  articles 
of  nar.  In  hia  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  noticing  the  transac- 
tion, the  General  says  :  "  These  individuals  were  tried  under  my  or- 
ders, legally  convicted  as  exciters  of  this  savage  and  negro  war, 
ItgaBy  condemned,  and  most  justly  punished  for  their  iniquities." 
The  Lord  deliver  us  from  such  legal  conviction,  and  suchjegal  con- 
demnation !  The  General  himself  considered  the  laws  of  his  country 
lo  have  justified  his  proceedings.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  talk  of  a  pow- 
er  in  tnm  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  when  he  himself  does 
not  assert  it.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  he  was  clothed  with  absolute 
authority  over  the  lives  of  those  individuals,  and  that,  upon  his  own 
fiat,  without  trial,  wilhoat  defence,  he  might  have  commanded  their 
execution.  Now,  if  an  absolute  sovereign,  in  any  particular  respect 
promulgates  a  rule,  which  he  pledges  himself  to  observe,  if  he  subse- 
quently deviates  from  that  rule,  he  subjects  hinoself  to  Ihe  imputation 
of  odious  tyranny.  If  General  Jackson  had  the  power,  without  a 
court,  to  condemn  these  men,  he  had  also  the  power  to  appoint  a  tri- 
bunal- He  did  appoint  a  tribunal,  and  became,  therefore,  morally 
bound  to  observe  and  execute  the  sentence  of  that  tribunal-     In  re- 
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WM  executed  b  defiance  oT  all  law  ;  in  defiance  tA  the  law  to 
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which  Geoeral  Jackson  had  Yoluntarily,  if  you  pleas 
himself,  and  given,  by  his  appeal  lo  the  court,  his  implied  pledge  Id 
observe.  1  kuow  but  little  of  military  law,  and  -what  has  happened, 
haa  certainly  not  created  in  me  a  taste  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
more ;  but  I  beheve  there  is  no  example  on  record,  where  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  hsi  been  erased,  and  a  sentence  not  [ironounced  by 
it  carried  into  execution.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  court  hod 
pronounced  two  sentences,  and  that  the  General  had  a  right  to  select 
either.  Two  sentences !  Twoverdicls!  Itwaenotso.  The  lint 
being  revoked,  was  as  though  it  had  never  been  pronounced.  And 
there  remained  only  one  sentence,  wliich  was  put  aside  upon  the  rale 
authority  of  the  commander,  and  the  execution  of  the  prisoner  cmlcr- 
ed.  He  either  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  fete  of  that 
man,  with  the  intervention  of  a  court.  If  he  hail  the  right,  he  waiv. 
ed  it,  and  having  violated  the  scntenceof  the  court,  there  was  bronghl 
upon  the  judicial  administration  of  the  army  a  reproach,  which  must 
occasion  the  most  lasting  regret. 

However  guilty  these  men  were,  they  should  not  have  been  con- 
demned or  executed  without  the  authority  of  the  law.  I  will  B»t 
dwell,  at  this  time,  on  the  eflecl  of  these  precedents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  but  I  shall  not  pass  unnoticed  their  dangerous  influence  in  oar 
own  country.  Bad  examples  are  generally  set  in  the  casea  of  bad 
men,  and  often  remote  from  tbe  centrnl  govermnenl-  It  was  i*  the 
provinces'that  were  laid  the  abuses  and  the  seeds  of  the  ambitiouj  pro- 
jects which  overturned  the  liberties  of  Rome.  1  beseech  tbe  com- 
mittee not  to  be  so  captivated  with  the  charms  of  eloquence,  Htd  the 
appeals  made  to  our  passions  and  our  sympathies,  as  to  forget  tbefiin- 
damental  principles  of  our  government.  The  influence  of  a  bad  ei- 
wnjile  will  often  be  felt,  when  its  authors  and  all  the  circumstHioes 
connected  with  it  aie  no  longer  remembered.  I  know  of  but  Doe 
nntlogous  instance  of  the  execution  of  a  prisoner,  and  that  has  brought 
more  odium  than  almost  any  other  incident  on  the  unhappy  emperor 
of  France.  I  allude  to  the  instance  of  the  execution  of  the  unfortu- 
nate member  of  the  Bourbon  house.  He  sought  an  asylum  in  tbe 
territories  of  Baden.  Bonaparte  despatched  a  corps  of  gen-d'aimes 
to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  seiwd  him,  and  brought  him  to  tbe  don- 
geons  of  Vincennes.  He  was  there  tried  by  a  court-martial,  con- 
demned, and  shot.  There,  as  here,  was  a  violation  of  neutral  territo- 
ry' :  there  the  neutral  ground  was  not  stained  with  the  blood  e£  UA 
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whom  it  should  have  protected.  And  there  in  another  most  unfbrtu* 
aatc  diHereoce  for  the  American  people.  The  Duke  D'Engheii  vu 
executed  according  to  hia  lentenee-  It  is  said  by  the  defenders  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  dulie  had  been  machinating  not  merely  to  over- 
turn the  tVench  government,  but  against  the  life  of  its  chief.  If  that 
were  true,  he  might,  if  taken  in  France,  have  been  legally  executed. 
Such  was  the  odium  brought  upon  the  inslrumenis  of  this  transac- 
tion, that  those  persons  who  have  been  even  suxpected  of  participa- 
tion in  it,  have  sought  to  vindicate  themselves  from  what  they  appear 
to  have  cotisidercd  as  an  aspersion,  before  fon-ign  courts.  In  conclu- 
sion of  this  part  of  my  subject,  1  most  cheerfully  and  entirely  acquit 
General  Jacksou  of  any  intention  (o  violate  the  laws  of  the  country, 
or  the  oblivions  of  humanity,  i  am  persuaded,  from  all  that  I  have 
heard,  that  he  considered  himself  as  equally  respecting  and  observing 
both.  With  resfftct  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  therefore,  I  am 
disposed  to  allow  it  in  the  most  extensive  degree.  Of  his  ads,  it  is 
my  duty  to  speak  with  the  Oeedom  which  belongs  to  my  station 
And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  them,  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous character,  as  it  regards  the  distribution  of  the  povrers  of 
government. 

Of  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slate*, 
not  one  ia  more  expressly  and  exclusively  granted  than  that  which 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war.  The  immortal  txinven- 
tioD  who  formed  that  instrument,  had  abundant  reason,  drawn  from 
every  page  of  history,  for  confiding  this  tremendous  power  to  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  repreBentativcs  of  the  people.  It  was  there 
seen  that  nations  are  often  precipitated  into  ruinous  war  from  folly, 
from  pride,  from  ambition,  and  from  the  desire  of  military  fame.  It 
was  believed,  no  doubt,  in  committing  this  great  subject  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Union,  we  should  be  safe  from  the  mad  wars  that  have 
afflicted,  and  desolated,  and  ruined  other  countries.  It  was  supposed 
that  before  any  war  was  declared,  the  nature  of  the  injury  complained 
oS  would  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
enemy  estimated,  and  the  power  and  resources  of  our  owtfcountry,  as 
veil  as  the  probable  issue  and  consei|Ucnces  of  the  war.  It  was  to 
guard  our  country  against  precisely  that  species  of  ra.shnesa  which 
has  been  manifested  in  Florida,  that  the  constitution  was  so  framed- 
If,  then,  this  power,  thus  cautiously  nod  clearly  b''slowed  upon  Con- 
grew,  has  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  any  (rthcr  futiftionary  of 
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the  goveroment,  it  is  cause  i>f  serious  Blarm,  and  it  becomes  ttik  body 
to  findicate  and  maiataia  its  authoritj  by  all  the  means  in  its  power ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  genllemeti,  who  would  have  us  not  mereJj  to 
yield  a  tame  and  Eilent  acquiescence  in  the  encroachment,  bat  eren 
to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author- 
On  the  twenty-finh  of  March,  leig,  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  communicated  a  message  to  Congress  in  relation  to  the  Sem- 
inole war,  in  which  he  declared  that  altiiough,  in  the  prosecution  of  it, 
orders  had  been  given  to  pass  into  the  Spanbh  territory,  they  were  so 
guarded  as  that  the  local  authorltiea  of  Spain  should  be  respected. 
How  respected  ?  The  President,  by  the  documents  accompanying  the 
message,  the  orders  themselves  which  issued  from  the  department 
of  war  to  the  cpmmanding  general,  had  assured  the  legislature  that, 
even  if  the  enemy  should  lake  shelter  under  a  Spanish  fortress,  the 
fortress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but  the  fact  to  be  reported  to  that  de- 
partment for  further  orders.  Congress  saw,  therefore,  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  violating  the  existing  peace.  And  yet,  on  the  same 
twenty ^tf\h  day  of  March,  (a  most  singular  concurrence  of  dates,) 
when  llie  represeutativGS  of  the  people  received  this  solemn  mcna^, 
annouuced  in  the  presence  of  the  nation  and  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  negotiation  with  Spain,  does  CieDetal 
Jackson  write  from  his  liead-quarters,  that  he  shall  take  St.  Marks  as 
a  necessary  depot  fur  his  military  opemtions  !  The  General  states, 
in  hia  letter,  what  he  had  heard  about  the  threat  on  the  put  of  the 
Indians  and  Negroes,  to  occupy  the  fort,  antJ  declares  his  porpose  to 
possess  himself  of  tt,  in  either  of  the  two  contingencies,  of  its  being 
in  iheir  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He  assumed  a  light 
to  judge  what  Spain  was  bound  to  do  by  her  treaty,  and  judged  very 
correctly ;  but  then  he  also  assumed  the  power,  belonging  k>  Ooo- 
grees  alone,  of  determining  what  should  be  the  eliect  and  conseqtience 
of  hra"  breach  of  engagement.  General  Jackson  generally  performs 
what  he  intimates  his  intention  to  do.  Accordingly,  finding  St.  Hkrks 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  seized  and  occupied  it.  Was 
ever,  I  ask,  the  just  confidence  of  the  legislative  body,  in  the  awo- 
raoces  of  the  chief  magistrate,  more  abused  ?  The  Spaoiah  com- 
mander intimated  his  willingness  that  the  American  army  should  take 
post  near  him,  until  he  could  have  instructions  from  his  superior  of-  ■ 
fioer,and  promised  to  maintain  in  the  mean  time  the  most  frioadly  r^ 
latioas.     No !     St.  Marks  was  a  convenient  post  for  the  American  . 
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army,  ftod  deUywaa  toadnussible.     I  have  aJways  understood  that 

the  Indiaas  but  rarely  take  or  defend  fortresses,  because  they  are 
unskilled  in  the  modes  of  attack  and  defence.  The  threat,  therefore, 
on  their  part,  to  seize  on  St-  Marks  must  have  been  empty,  aud  would 
probably  have  been  impossible.  At  all  events,  when  General  Jack- 
son airivcd  there,  no  danger  any  longer  threatened  the  Spaniards 
from  the  miserable  fugitive  Indians,  who  fled  on  all  sides  upon  his 
approach.  And,  sir,  upon  what  plea  is  this  violation  of  orders,  and 
this  act  of  war  upon  a  foreign  power,  attempted  to  be  justified  f 
Upon  the  grounds  of  the  eonvcniency  of  the  depot  and  the  Indian 
threat.  The  first  1  will  not  seriously  examine  and  expose.  If  the 
Spanish  character  of  the  fort  had  been  totally  merged  in  the  Indian 
character,  it  might  have  been  justifiable  to  seize  it.  But  that  was 
not  the  fact,  and  the  bare  possibility  of  its  being  forcibly  taken  by 
die  Indiiins,  could  not  justify  our  antici{>ating  their  blow.  Of  all 
the  odious  transactions  which  occurred  during  the  late  war  between 
France  and  England,  none  was  more  condemned  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  than  her  seizure  of  the  fleet  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen. 
&jid  1  lament  to  be  obliged  to  notice  the  anal<^  which  exists  in  the 
defences  made  of  the  two  cases.  If  my  recollection  does  not  deceive 
mc,  Bonaparte  had  paued  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  had  conquered 
ItaJy,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Hanover,  Lubec,  and  Hamburg, 
■nd  extended  his  empire  as  far  as  .\ltona  on  the  side  of  Denmark. 
A  few  days'  march  would  have  carrried  him  through  llolstein,  over 
the  two  Belts,  through  Funen,  and  into  the  island  of  Zealand.  What 
then  was  the  conduct  of  England  ?  It  was  my  lot  lo  iail  into  con- 
versation with  nn  intelligent  Englishman  on  this  subject.  "  We 
knew  (said  he)  that  we  were  hgliting  for  our  existence.  It  was  ab- 
solutely  necessary  that  we  should  preserve  the  command  of  the  seait. 
If  the  Qeet  of  Denmark  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  combined  with 
his  other  fleets,  that  command  might  be  rendered  doubtful.  Dcn- 
0tark  had  only  a  nomin'il  independence.  She  was,  in  truth,  subject 
to  his  sway.  We  said  to  her.  Give  us  your  fleet ;  it  will  otherwise 
be  taken  possession  of  by  yourseciet  and  our  open  enemy.  We  will 
preserve  it,  and  restore  it  to  you  whenever  the  danger  shall  be  over. 
Denmark  refused.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  gallantly  defended, 
but  the  fleet  was  seized."  Everywhere  the  conduct  of  England  was 
censured ;  and  the  name  even  of  the  negotiator  who  was  employed 
by  her,  who  was  subsequenlly  the  minister  near  this  governm«nt, 
was  scarcely  ever  pronounced  here  without  coupling  with  it  an  ep- 
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the!  indicating  his  participation  in  the  di^acefui  truusction.  Aai 
yet  we  are  going  tosanction  acts  of  violence;,  committed  by  oursdva, 
wluch  but  too  much  resemble  it !  What  an  import&at  difference,  too, 
between  the  relative  condition  of  England  and  of  this  country  t  She 
perhaps  was  struggling  for  her  existence.  She  was  combatii^,  single- 
handed,  the  most  enormous  military  power  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  With  whom  were  we  contending  P  With  a  few  half-starved, 
half-clothed,  wretched  Indians,  and  fugitive  slaves.  And,  whilst  car- 
rying OD  this  inglorious  war, — inglorious  as  it  regards  the  laurels  ot 
renown  won  in  it, — we  violate  neutral  rights,  which  the  government 
had  solemnly  pledged  ilaelf  to  respect,  opon  the  principle  of  cooreo- 
ience,  or  upon  the  light  presumption  that,  by  possibility,  a  post  taig^t 
be  taken  by  this  miserable  combination  of  Indians  and  slaves. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  General  writes  from  St.  Marks,  that  he 
shall  march  for  the  Suwaney  river  ;  the  destroying  of  the  establish- 
ments OQ  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  efiected  that  object,  he  writes,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
that  he  believes  he  may  say  that  the  war  is  at  an  end  for  the  present- 
He  repeats  the  same  opinion  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
written  six  days  after.  The  war  being  thus  ended,  it  might  havs 
been  hoped  that  no  further  hostilities  would  be  committed.  But  on 
the  23d  of  May,  on  his  way  home,  he  receives  a  letter  from  the  com- 
mandant of  Pensacola,  intimating  his  surprise  at  the  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  territory,  and  the  acts  of  hostility  performed  by  the  American 
army,  and  his  determination,  if  persisted  in,  to  employ  force  to  wpd 
them.  Let  us  pause  and  examine  this  proceeding  of  the  governor, 
so  very  hostile  and  affrontive  in  the  view  of  General  Jackson.  Be- 
collect  that  he  was  governor  of  Florida  ;  that  he  had  received  do  or- 
ders from  his  superiors,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  American  amy; 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  reduction  of  St.  Marks ;  and  that  General 
Jackson,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  approaching  in  the  directioD  ol 
Pensacola.  He  had  seen  the  President's  message  of  the  25th  rf 
^  March,  and  reminded  General  Jackson  of  it,  to  satisfy  him  that  tin 
American  government  could  not  have  authorized  all  those  measun*. 
I  cannot  read  the  allusion  made  by  the  governor  to  that  message, 
without  feeling  that  the  charge  of  insincerity,  which  it  implied,  had 
at  least  but  loo  much  the  appearance  of  truth  in  it.  Could  the  gov- 
ernor have  done  less  than  write  some  such  letter  ?  We  have  only 
to  reverse  situations,  and  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  an  AiMneu 
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governor.  Genenl  Jackson  says,  that  when  he  received  that  tetter, 
be  no  longur  hesitated.  No  sir,  he  did  no  longer  hesitate.  He  received 
it  on  the  23d,  he  was  in  PensiicoU  on  the  24th,  and  immediatelj  alter 
set  himself  before  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos  de  Barancas,  which  he 
shortly  reduced.  Keni,  vidi,  eici.  Wonderful  energy  !  Admirable 
promptitude,  Alas,  that  it  had  not  been  an  enet^  and  a  promptitude 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of  war,  that 
would  not  comprehend  these  acts.  It  wae  open,  undisguised,  and 
unauthorized  hostility. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Mawaohuaetts  has  endeavored  to 
derive  some  authority  to  General  Jackson  from  the  message  of  the 
President,  and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Governor  Bibb- 
The  mess^e  declares,  that  the  Sphnish  authorities  are  to  be  respect- 
ed wherever  maintained.  What  the  President  means  by  their  being 
maintained,  is  explained  in  the  orders  themselves,  by  the  extreme 
case  being  put  of  the  enemy  seeking  shelter  under  a  Spanish  Toit.  If 
even  in  that  case  he  was  not  to  attack,  certainly  he  was  not  to  attack 
in  any  case  of  less  strength.  The  letter  to  Governor  Bibb  admits  of 
»  similar  explanation.  When  the  Secretary  says,  in  that  letter,  that 
General  Jackson  is  fully  empowered  to  bring  the  Seminole  war  to  a 
conclusion,  he  means  that  he  is  so  empowered  by  hia  orders,  which, 
being  now  before  us,  must  speak  fur  themselves.  It  does  not  appear 
that  General  Jackson  ever  saw  that  letter,  which  was  dated  at  this 
place  after  the  capture  of  St.  Marks.  I  will  take  a  momentary  glance 
at  the  orders.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1817,  General  Gaines  wa< 
forbidden  to  cross  the  Florida  line.  Seven  days  after,  the  Secretary 
of  War  having  arrived  here,  and  infused  a  little  more  energy  into  oar 
councils,  he  was  authorized  to  use  a  sound  discretion  in  crossing  or 
not.  On  the  I6th,  he  was  instructed  i^ain  to  consider  himself  at 
fiberty  to  cross  the  line,  and  pursue  the  enemy ;  but,  if  he  toolc  re/ugt 
under  a  Spanish /orlrets,  the  foci  icot  to  be  reported  to  the  department 
of  war.  These  orders  were  transmitted  to  General  Jackson,  and  con- 
stituted, or  ought  to  have  constituted,  his  guide.  There  was  then 
no  justiGctttion  for  the  occupation  of  Pensacola,  and  the  attack  on  the 
Barancas,  in  the  message  of  the  President,  the  leller  to  Governor 
Bibb,  or  in  the  orders  themselves.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts will  pardon  me  for  aaying,  that  he  has  undertaken  what  even  hii 
talentd  arc  not  competent  to — ths  maintenance  of  diractly  contrndic- 
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tory  propoaitioDS,  that  it  was  tight  in  General  Jackson  to  Uke  Pen- 
sacola,  and  wrong  in  the  President  to  keep  it.  The  geiitlemui  hu 
mule  a  greater  mutake  than  he  supposes  General  Jackson  to  bsTe 
done  in  allacking  Pensacola  for  an  Indian  town,  by  attempting  the 
defence  both  of  the  President  and  General  Jackson.  If  it  were  right 
in  him  to  seise  the  place,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  haw  been 
right  in  the  President  immediately  to  surrender  it.  We,  sir,  are  Um 
supporters  of  the  President.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  support  Gen- 
eral Jackson  abo.  The  gentleman's  liberality  is  more  comprehensiTe 
tlian  ours.  I  approve  with  all  my  heart  of  the  tesloralion  of  Peiwa- 
cola.  1  think  St.  Marks  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  aldo  restoied ; 
but  I  say  this  with  doubt  and  diffidence.  That  the  President  thought 
the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  an  act  of  war,  is  manifest  front 
his  opening  message,  in  wliich  he  says  that,  to  have  retained  tbem, 
would  have  changed  our  relations  with  Spain,  to  do  which  the  power 
of  tiie  executive  was  incompetent,  Congress  alone  possessing  il. 
The  Pendent  has,  in  this  instance,  deserved  well  of  hi.i  country.  He 
has  taken  the  only  course  which  he  could  have  pursued,  consistent 
with  the  constitution  of  the  land.  And  I  defy  the  gentleman  to  make 
good  both  his  positions,  that  (he  General  was  right  in  talrfng,  and  the 
President  right  in  giving  up  the  posts. 

[Mi.  Uolmea  eiplaiaed.  We  look  ihcuc  posts,  be  eud,  to  ketp  iliem  tnta  Itw 
liBuL)  of  ibc  eormy,  anil,  in  rFHtoiing  them,  ifiade  il  a  CDDttilion  tbat  Spkin  akoiiU 
not  In  onr  enemy  bove  Iheai.  We  said  la  her,  Here  is  yoni  dagger;  wefMUulit  it 
the  hands  of  oar  enemy,  and,  hsTing  wrested  il  from  him,  we  leslore  il  lo  yoo,  ii 
the  hope  that  you  will  lake  better  care  of  it  for  ihe  [ulure] 

The  gentleman  from  Msssatihusclts  is  truly  unforlunale ;  fiict  or 
principle  is  always  against  him.  The  Spanish  posts  were  not  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  enemy.  One  old  Indian  only  was  found  in  the  Ba- 
rancna,  none  in  Pensocola,  none  in  St.  Marks.  There  was  not  eren 
the  color  of  a  threat  of  Indian  occupation  as  it  regards  Peosacola  and 
the  Barancas.  Pensacola  was  lo  be  restored  unconditionally,  and 
might,  therefore,  immediately  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Indians,  if  they  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  take  il.  The  gentle- 
man is  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  He  gave  np 
General  Jackson  when  he  supported  the  President,  and  gave  up  the 
President  when  he  supported  General  Jackson.  1  rejoice  to  have 
wen  the  President  manifesting,  by  the  restoration  of  Pensacola,  his 
devotedness  to  the  constitution.  When  the  whole  country  wu  rit^- 
iag  with  plaudits  for  its  capture,  I  said,  and  I  said  alone, in  the  limited 
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circle  w  which  I  moved,  th&t  the  Preaidcot  must  surrender  it ;  that- 
b«  could  not  hold  it.  It  la  not  my  inlonlion  to  inquire,  whether  the' 
army  ww  or  was  not  constilulionally  marched  into  Florida.  It  is 
not  a  clear  question,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Ihe  expre&a  au- 
thority of  Congress  ought  to  hnvi:  been  aaked.  The  gcntJemBn  from 
Maasachusells  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  correspondeoce 
at  Ghent  different  from  that  which  he  has  quoted.  He  will  find  the 
condiuoQ  of  the  Indians  there  accurately  defined.  And  it  is  widely 
variant  from  the  gentlcman^s  ideas  on  this  subject.  The  Indiana,  in- 
habiting the  United  Slates,  according  to  (he  statement  of  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  at  Qhent,  have  a  qualified  sovereignly  only,  the 
supreme  sovereignly  residing  in  the  government  of  the  United  Stales, 
They  live  under  their  own  laws  and  customs,  may  inhabit  and  huot 
their  lands  ;  but  acknowledge  the  protection  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  have  no  right  to  t^ell  their  lands  but  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Foreign  powers  or  foreign  subjects  have  no  tight 
to  maintain  any  intercourse  with  them,  without  our  permission.  They 
aie  nut,  thererorc,  independent  nations,  as  the  gcntlemnn  sapposes. 
M^ntaining  the  relation  described  with  them,  wc  must  allow  a  simi- 
tar relttlon  to  exist  between  Spain  and  the  Indians  residing  within 
her  dpminions.  She  must  be,  Iherefore,  regarded  as  the  sovereign  of 
Florida,  and  we  are,  accordingly,  treating  with  her  for  the  purchase 
of  it.  In  strietneas,  then,  we  ought  first  to  have  demanded  of  her  lo 
reBtrain  the  Indians,  and,  that  failing,  we  should  have  demanded  a ' 
right  of  passage  for  our  army.  But,  if  the  President  had  tlic  power 
to  march  an  army  into  Florida,  without  consulting  Spain,  and  with- 
out the  authority  of  CongrcGS,  he  had  no  power  to  authorize  any  act 
of  hostility  against  her.  If  the  gentleman  had  even  succeeded  in 
showing  that  an  authority  was  conveyed  by  the  executive  to  General 
Jackson  to  Inke  the  Spanish  postfl,  he  would  only  have  establiahed 
(hat  unconstitutional  orders  had  been  given,  and  thereby  transferred 
the  disapprobation  from  the  military  officer  to  the  executive.  But  no 
such  orders  were,  in  truth, given-  The  President  acted  in  conformity 
to  the  oODslilution,  when  he  forbade  the  attack  of  a  Spanish  fort,  and 
when,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  surrendered  the  posts  themselves. 

I  vill  not  trespass  much  longer  upon  the  time  of  the  committee ; 
bat  I  trust  I  shall  be  indulged  with  some  few  reflections  upon  tho 
danger  of  permitting  the  conduct  on  which  it  has  been  my  painAil 
duty  to  animadvert,  to  pass  without  a  solemn   expression  of  the  di^' 
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qiprobatioD  of  this  House.     Recai]  to  your  recoUectiOB  the  free  U 
tioDs  which  have  gone  before  us.     Where  are  ihey  now  ? 


And  how  have  they  lost  their  liberties  ?  If  we  could  transport  our 
selves  back  to  the  ages  when  Greece  and  Rome  flourished  in  their 
greatest  prosperity,  and,  mingling  in  the  throng,  should  ask  a  Gre- 
ciao  if  he  did  not  fear  that  some  daring  military  chieftain,  covered 
with  glory,  30!tie  Philip  or  AlexandiT,  would  one  day  overthrow  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  the  eoutident  and  indignant  Grecian  \rould 
exclaim,  No  1  no  !  we  have  nothing  lo  fear  ffom  our  heroes ;  our  lib- 
erties will  be  eternal.  If  a  Roman  citizen  had  been  asked,  if  he  did 
not  fear  that  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  might  establish  a  throne  upon  the 
ruins  of  public  liberty,  he  would  have  instantly  repelled  the  unjust 
insinuation.  Vet  Greece  fell,  Ctesar  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  the 
patriotic  arm  even  of  Brutus  could  not  preserve  the  liberties  of  hi* 
devoted  country  !  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  last  and 
perhaps  her  beat  work,  has  said,  that  in  the  very  year,  almost  the 
very  month,  when  the  President  of  the  Directory  declared  that  inon> 
archy  would  never  more  show  its  frightful  head  in  France,  Bonaparte, 
with  his  grenadiers,  entered  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  disponing, 
with  the  bayonet,  the  deputies  nf  the  people,  deliberating  on  the 
aSaita  of  the  state,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vast  fabric  of  despotlam 
which  overshadowed  all  Europe.  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  ; 
I  am  far  from  intimating  that  General  Jackson  cherishes  any  designs 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  I  believe  his  intentions  (o  be 
pure  and  patriotic.  I  thank  God  that  be  would  pot,  but  1  thank  him 
still  more  that  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  overturn  the  liberties  of  the 
republic.  But  precedents,  if  bad,  are  fraught  with  the  most  danger- 
oos  consequences.  Man  has  been  described,  by  some  of  those  who 
have  treated  of  his  nature,  as  a  bundle  of  habits.  The  definition  i* 
much  truer  when  applied  to  governments.  Precedents  are  Iheit 
habits.  There  is  one  important  difference  between  the  formation  of 
habits  by  an  individual  and  by  governments.  He  contracts  it  only 
after  frequent  repetition.  A  single  instance  fixes  the  habit  and  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  governments.  Against  the  alarming  doctrine 
of  unlimited  discretion  in  our  military  commanders,  vihen  applied 
even  to  prisoners  of  war,  I  must  enter  my  protest.  It  begins  upon 
(hem  ;  it  will  end  on  us,     I  hope  our  happy  form  of  government  is 
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I  be  perpelml.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  by  tfaefsrac- 
i»t>f  vktae,  by  justice,  by  moderation,  by  magBaaimity,  by  gieat- 
iss  of  soul,  by  keeping  a  watchful  and  steady  eye  on  the  exectttiTS ; 
id,  above  ail,  by  holding  to  a  strict  accountability  the  military  faraooh 
'the  pubiic  force. 

We  are  fig^tn^  a  great  moral  battle,  for  the  benefit  not^only  of  our 
wmtry,  hot  of  ^1  mankind.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  in 
sed  attentiott  upon  us.  One,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it,  is  gajong 
ith  oontempt,  with  jealousy,  and  with  envy ;  th^  other  portion,  with 
upej  with  confidence,  and  with  affection.  Everywhere  the  blac^ 
tmd  of  legflnnacy  is  suspended  over  the  world,  save  only  one  bright 
K>t,  whieh  breaks  out  firom  the  political  hemisphere  of  the  West,  to 
ihgfaten,  and  ammate,  and  gladden  the  human  heart.  Obscure  that, 
r  the  downUl  of  liberty  here,  and  ail  mankind  are  enshrouded  in  a 
ill  of  universal  darkness.  To  you,  Mr.  Qhairman,  belongs  tiie  high 
ivikge  of  transmitting,  unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the  &ir  character 
id  liberty  of  our  country.  Do  you  expect  to  execute  this  high 
osl,  by  trampling,  or  suffering  to  be  trampled  down,  law,  justice, 
e  constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  By  exhibiting  exam- 
es  of  inhumanity,  and  cruelty,  and  ambition  ?     When  the  minioDS 

despotism  heard,  in  Europe,  of  the  seizure  of  Pensacola,  how  did 
ey  chuckle,  and  chide  the  admirers  of  our  institutions,  taontin^y 
»inting  to  the  demonsti'ation  of  a  spirit  of  injustice  and  aggrandize- 
ent  made  by  our  country,  in  the  midst  of  an  amicable  negotiation, 
shold,  said  they,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  constantly  reproach- 
%  kings.  You- saw  how  those  admirers  were  astounded  and  hniig 
eir  heaik.  You  saw,  too,  when  that  illustrious  man,  who  presides 
'er  us,  adopted  his  pacific,  moderate,  and  just  course,  how  ithey 
lee  more  lifted  up  their  heads  with  exultation  and  delight  beam- 
%  in  dieir  countenances.  And  you  saw  how  those  minions  them- 
hres  were  finally  compelled  to  unite  in  the  general  praises  be- 
nred  upon  our  government.  Beware  how  you  forfeit  this  exalted 
aracter.  Beware  how  you  give  a  fatal  sanction,  in  this  infant  pe- 
id  of  our  republic,  scarcely  yet  twoscore  years  old,  to  military  in- 
bordination.  Remember  that  Greece  had  her  Alexander,  Rome 
r  Cffisar,  England  her  Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and  that 
we  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  they  split  wc  must  avoid  their 
rors. 
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How  different  has  been  the  Ireatmeiit  of  General  Jmokxoa,  aad  &t 
modest  but  heroic  young  man,  a  native  of  one  of  the  smaUeat  Stats 
■n  the  Union,  who  achieved  for  his  counliy,  on  Lake  Erie,  one  of 
*  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  late  war.     In  a  moment  of  passioB 

he  forgot  himself,  and  offered  an  act  of  violence  which  was  repenUrf 
of  as  soon  as  perpetrated-    He  waa  tried,  and  sufferedthejudgmeni 

pronounced  by  his  peers.     Public  justice  was  thought  not  ev«i 
then  to  be  satisfied.     The  press  and  Congiegs  took  up  tbe  subject. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  the  bithful  and 
consistent  sentinel, of  the  law  and  of  the  constitution,  disapproTed  in 
that  instance,  as  he  does  in  this,  and  moved  an  inquiry.     The  puUk   ' 
mind  remained  agitated  and  unappeascd  until  the  recent  atonement   , 
•o  honorably  made  by  the  galUnt  commodore.     And  is  there  to  be  ■  { 
distinction  between  the  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  public  so- 
vice  ?     Are  former  services,  however  eminent,  to  preclude  even  in- 
quiry into  recent  misconduct  P     Is  there  to  be  no  limit,  no  pnidenli^   ' 
bounds  to  the  national  gratitude  ?     I  am  not  disposed  to  censure  the  i 
President  for  not  ordering  a  court  of  inquiry  or  a  general  coort-inaN 
tial.     Perhajjs,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  gratitude,  he  determined  bj 
anticipation  to  extend  to  the  General  that  pardon  which  he  had  the 
undoubted  right  to  grant  after  sentence.     Let  us  not  shrink  from  oui 
duty.     Let  us  assert  our  constitutional  powers,  and  vindicftte  (he 
instrument  from  military  violalion. 

I  hope  gentlemen  will  deliberately  survey  the  awful  istlunui  «■ 
which  we  stand.  They  may  bear  down  all  opposition  ;  they  mif 
even  vote  the  General  the  public  thanks  ;  they  ma;  carry  bini  tii- 
nmphantly  through  this  House.  But,  if  they  do,  in  my  humUt 
judgment,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of  insubordioaticA— 
•  triumph  of  the  military  over  the  civil  authority — a  triumph  o>tf 
tbe  powers  of  this  House — a  triumph  over  the  constitutioD  of  tk 
land.  And  I  pray  most  devoutly  lo  Heaven,  that  it  may  not  prort, 
in  its  ultimate  effects  and  consequences,  a  triumph  aver  the  libertiM 
of  tbe  people. 
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ON  PROTECTION  TO  HOME  INDUSTRY. 
In  the  House  or  RtrREsENTiiTiTt!,  Aphil  36,  1820. 


[Tbc  bill  lo  prateci  and  fosler  the  I>R)diictive  Lkbot  of  Ibe  Uniled  Sitlfa,  by  iav 
ponog  higher  duties  do  ibc  imixiruiion  o{  Foreign  Goods,  enprcialty  Mannractnra*, 
being  nndet  conjiderHlioD  in  Comroitlce  of  ihe  Whol*.  Mr.  Cur  iuldrt»ed  ih* 
CommilleeMroilowaO 

Mb-  Cii-iiRMAN  : — Wha(ever  may  be  the  value  of  my  opioioiu  on 
the  iiitere:itiiig  subject  now  before  us,  (liey  have  not  been  hastily 
foriDcil.  U  niay  possibly  be  recollected  by  Gome  gentlemen,  that  1 
expresBeil  ihein  vben  the  existing  tariff  was  adopted;  and  (hat  I 
then  urged,  tbat  the  period  of  the  terminulion  of  the  war,  during 
vrhich  the  manufacturiDg  industry  of  the  country  had  received  a 
powerful  spring,  was  precii^rly  that  period  when  governmeDt  was 
&like  impelled,  by  duty  and  interest,  to  protect  it  against  Ihe  (ne  ' 
■dmisston  of  foreign  fabrica,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  peace-  I 
insisted,  on  that  occasion,  (hat  a  less  measure  of  protection  would 
prove  more  efficacious,  at  that  lime,  than  one  of  greater  extent  at  a 
luture  day.  My  wishes  prevailed  only  in  part ;  and  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  wc  will  correct  the  error  which,  1 
!    ttink,  we  then  committed. 

In  considering  the  subject,  the  first  importaiit  inquiry  that  we 
diould  make  is,  whether  it  be  desirable  that  such  a  portion  of  the 
capital  and  labor  of  the  country  should  be  employed,  in  the  busineM 
of  manufacturing,  as  would  furnish  a  supply  of  our  necessary  wants  ? 
Since  the  first  colonization  of  America,  the  principal  direction  of  the 
labor  and  capital  of  the  inhabitants  has  lieen  to  produce  raw  materials 
for  the  consumption  or  fabrication  of  foreign  nations.  Wi 
'Ways  had,  in  great  abundance,  the  means  of  xubsistence,  but  we  have 
derived  chielly  from  othT  countries  our  clothce,  ajid  the  instruDienta 
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of  defence.  Except  diiriog  those  iiiti-rrupUoos 
from  a  statp  of  war,  oi  from  measures  ai!opl«]  for  rindicating  our 
commercia]  rights,  we  have  eKperJenctJ  no  very  great  inconvenience 
heretofore  from  this  uiode  of  sujiply-  The  limited  amoant  of  oui 
suqilus  produce,  resuliiug  &oin  the  ^mallness  of  our  numbers,  and 
the  long  and  arduous  coovulsium  of  £uro^,  seemed  us  good  inar- 
kets  for  that  surplus  in  her  ports  or  tho^e  of  ber  colonies.  But  tboae 
convulsions  have  now  ceiised,  and  our  populntion  haa  reached  nearijr 
ttrn  millions-  A  new  epoch  has  -arisi-n  ;  and  it  becomes  us  detiber' 
ately  to  contemplate  our  on'n  actual  condition,  and  the  relations  which 
are  likely  to  exist  between  uk  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
actual  state  of  our  population,  and  the  ratio  of  its  progressire 
increaae  whi^n  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  |N)p- 
ulation  of  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  consumed  our  ra* 
produce,  seem,  to  me,  alone  to  demonstrate  the  Deceesity  of  diveriiag 
some  portion  of  our  industry  from  its  accustomed  channel.  We 
double  our  population  in  about  the  term  of  twenty-five  years.  If 
there  be  no  change  in  the  mode  of  exerting;  our  industry,  we  shall 
double,  during  the  same  term,  the  amount  of  our  exportable  produce- 
Eorope,  including  such  of  her  colonics  as  we  have  free  access  to,  l*- 
ken  altogether,  does  not  duplicate  her  population  in  a  shorter  ton, 
probably,  than  one  hundred  years.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  he* 
capacity  of  consumption,  therefore,  is,  to  that  of  our  capacity  of  pro- 
duction, as  one  is  to  four.  And  it  is  uiunifest,  from  the  simple  ex- 
hibition of  the  powers  of  the  consuming  countries,  comjiared  with 
tfiose  of  the  supplyii^  countrj-,  that  the  former  are  inadequate  tn  tke 
latter.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  portion  of  tlie  mass  of  our  raw  firo- 
doce,  which  we  transmit  lo  her,  reverts  to  us  in  a  fabricatetl  ham, 
and  that  this  return  augments  with  our  increasing  population.  Tbia 
is,  howeverj  a  very  inconside ruble  addition  to  her  actual  ability  W 
afford  a  market  for  the  produce  u(  our  industrjv 

I  believe  that  ire  are  aln^y  beginning  to  experience  the  waat  of 
capacity  in  Kurope  to  consume  ovir  surplus  produce.  Take  the  arti- 
cles of  col  Ion,  tobacco,  and  biVEid-r  luffs.  For  iho  latter  we  hare 
scarcely  any  foreign  demand.     And  b  there  not  reuoa  to  believe  Ikit 

we  have  reached,  if  we  have  not  passed,  ll ■liiiiniii  iifllii  fiiniJBI 

demartd  for  the  olbci-  two  articles :  Conaideratiotu  eonuected  irith 
the  cheapness  of  cotton,  aa  a  raw  roaterial, and  the  facility  wUfaiduefc 
it  can  bfl  fabricated,  will  probab^  maka  it  be  mtve  aadm 
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%  g9bitiUita  Iby  oUier  jpiterialt.  Bot,after  joa  allow  to  the  dfanaiid 
ftr  j^  ^ jp}a^^ezten&  of  which  it  is  8ii8ce|idfibl'H If'^fSMIIte 
fiariioJ-^liiiiltQi  hj  lihe  n^bef  of  {»moiis  whou^'  tt|i)jHtSdNi4iiti, 
and  their  ability  to  supply  them.  IF  we  have  not  reaclieidfi  Vh&eibre, 
the  maximum  of  the  foteign  demand,  (as  I  believe  we  have,)  we 
must  soon  folly  satisfy  it.  With  respect  to  tobacco,  that  airticle 
nffiurding  an  eiyoyment  not  necessaiy,  as  food  and  clothes  arie,  to 
human  existence,  the  foreign  demand  for  it  is  still  more  precarious, 
and  I  apprehend  that  we  have  already  passed  its  limits.  It  appears 
to  me,  then,  thjEtt,  if  we  consult  our  interest  merely,  we  oi^t  to  En- 
courage home  manufactures.  But  there  are  other  motives  to  recom- 
mend it,  of  not  less  iinjtortance. 

^The  wants  of  man  may  be  classed  under  three  heads— food,  rai- 
ment, and  deficnce.  They  are  felt  alike  in  the  state  of  barBarinn  and 
of  civilization. .  He  must  be  defended  against  ihe  feiodous  beasts  dT 
I«ey  in  the  one  condition,  and  against  the  ambition,  violence,  and 
ii^ustice,  incident  to  the  other.  If  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  siip|)fy  of 
those  wants  without  giving  an  equivalent,  he  is  a  b^gar  or'a  robber ; 
if  by  proouaing  an  equivalent  which  he  cannot  give,  he  is  irandulent ; 
jmd  if  by  a  commerce,  in  which  there  is  perfect  freedom  on  hoB  tide, 
whilst  he  meets  with  nothing  but  restrictions  on  the  other,  he  sub- 
mits to  an  unjust  and  degrading  inequality.  What  ik  true*  of  inffivid- 
uals  is  equally  so  of  nations.  The  country,  then,  which  relies  upon 
fiirejgn  nations  finr  either  of  those  great  essentials,  is  not,'  in  fiict|  in- 
dependent Nor  is  it  any  consolation  fer  our  ^tepeiidande  upon  other 
nations,  that  thisy  are  also  dependant  upon  us,  even  were  H  true. 
Every  natipn  should  anxiously  endeavor  to  establish  its  afaMule  in- 
dependeaoe,  and  consequentiy  be  dble  to  feed,  and  clotl»e,  and  defend 
itaelt  If  it  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply,  that  may  be  cut  off  by  the 
caprice  of  the  nation  yielding  it,  by  war  with  it,  or  even  by  waririth 
other  nations:  it  cannot  be  independent.  But  it  is  not  true  that  any 
other  nations  depend  upon  us  in  a  degree  any  thiitf^  like  equal  to  that 
gf  our  dependanoe  upon  them  for  the  great  neoessarioi  to  which  I 
have  cefened.  IJvay  other  nation  seeks  to  supply  itself  irith  them 
from  its  own  resources ;  and,  so  strong  is  the  desire  which  they 
feel  to  acGon^lish  this  purpose,  that  they  exclude  the  cheapo  for- 
eign article  Cx  the  dearer  home  production.  Witness  die  En|^Ish 
ftticy  in  regard  to  com.    So  selfish,  in  this  respect,  is  ihe  eondnet 

of  other  powers,  that,  in  some  instances,  they  even  prohibit  tte  pro- 
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of  the  imOmtaj  M  thdr  mbs  coloaia^  wiioi  it 
pelitioA  with  Ibe  prodoce  of  the  poresl  eoaaftrj.  AH 
bat  oar  av»  exeiade,  bj  high  dotia,  or  ahoofaite 
erer  th^  can  respeethr^j  produce  whhia 
k,  asd  it  k  m  tub  to  diiguise  it,  thai  we  are  a  sort  of 
coloMca  of  Rngland — poUticaO j  free,  coBmeiciallj  sbira.  GcbII^ 
mea  tdl  osof  theadraiitagefof  afireeexchaageoftheprodaeeof  die 
world.  Bat  thej  tell  us  of  what  has  nercr  existed,  does  not  exat, 
and  perhaps  aerer  wiD  exist.  Thej  inroke  us  to  gire  perfect  ftee- 
dom  OD  our  side,  whilst  in  the  ports  of  ererj  other  aatioii,  we  mt 
met  with  a  code  €€  odious  restrictions,  shuttiag  out  entirdFf  m  gieit 
part  of  our  produce,  and  lettii^  in  only  so  much  as  they  camot  pos- 
sibly do  without.  I  will  hereafter  examine  their  fiirorite  "*^^"*^  ot 
leariog  thingpi  to  themselres,  more  particnlarfy.  At  preseat  I  wffl 
iHily  soy  that  I  too  am  a  friend  to  free  trade,  but  it  most  be  a  free 
trade  of  perfect  reciprocity.  If  the  goreming  consideratioii 
cheqmess;  if  patiopaT  independence  were  to  weigh  nothing  ;  if 
nothing ;  why  not  subsidize  fr>reign  powers  to  defend  ns  ?  why  not 
hire  Swiss  or  Hessian  mercenaries  to  protect  as  ?  why  not  get  oor 
arms  of  all  kinds,  as  we  do,  in  part,  the  blankets  and  clothing  of  oir 
soldiers,  from  abroad  ?  We  should  probably  consult  eeonotny  by 
toese  dangerous  expedients. 


But,  say  gentlemen,  there  are  to  the  manufacturing  system 
inherent  objections,  which  should  induce  us  to  avoid  its  introdoction 
into  this  country  \  and  we  are  warned  by  the  example  of  IB^ngJ^f^^ 
by  her  pauperism,  by  the  vices  of  her  population,  her  wars,  &c.  It 
would  be  a  strange  order  of  Providence,  if  it  were  true,  that  he 
should  create  necessary  and  indispensable  wants,  and  yet  should  ren- 
der us  unable  to  supply  them  without  the  degradation  or  contamina- 
tion of  our  species. 

Pauperism  is,  in  general,  the  effect  of  an  overflowing  population. 
Manufactures  may  undoubtedly  produce  a  redundant  population ;  but 
MO  may  commerce,  and  so  may  agriculture.  In  this  respect  they  are 
alike  ;  and  from  whatever  cause  the  disproportion  of  a  population  to 
the  subsisting  faculty  of  a  country  may  proceed,  its  effect  of  pauper- 
bm  is  the  same.  Many  parts  of  Asia  would  exhibit,  perhaps,  as 
afHicting  effects  of  an  extreme  prosecution  of  the  agricultural  system, 
as  England  can  possibly  furnidi,  respecting  the  manufacturiDg.    It 
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IS  net,  however,  fcii  to  argue  from  these  extreme  caaee,  against 
eitbcr  the  one  system  or  thi;  other-  There  are  abuses  incident  to 
every  branch  of  industry,  to  every  profession.  J(  would  not  be 
thought  very  just  or  wise  to  arraign  the  honorable  profi'ssions  of  law 
and  physic,  because  the  one  producea  the  pettifogger,  onn  the  other 
tlie  quack.  Even  in  Englaud  It  has  been  established,  by  the  diligent 
search  of  Colquhoun,  from  the  most  authentic  evidence,  the  judiual 
records  of  the  country,  that  the  instances  of  crime  were  much  more 
numerous  in  the  agricultural  thaa  in  the  manufacturing  diatricls ; 
thus  proving  that  the  cause  of  wretchedness  and  vice  in  that  country 
was  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  this  or  that  syslem^so  much  as  b  the  fact 
of  the  density  of  its  population.  France  resembles  this  country  ^ore 
than  Elogland,  in  respect  to  the  employmenta  of  her  population  j  and 
we  do  not  find  that  there  is  anything  in  the  condition  of  tlie  manufac- 
turing portion  of  n,  which  ought  to  dissuade  us  from  the  introduction  of 
it  into  our  own  country-  But  even  France  has  not  that  great  security 
against  the  abuses  of  the  manufacturing  system,  against  the  elTects  of 
too  great  a  density  of  population,  which  we  possess  in  our  wast« 
lands.  While  this  resource  exists,  we  have  nothing  to  apprcheud- 
Do  capitdists  give  loo  low  wages  ;  are  the  laborers  too  crowded,  and 
in  danger  of  starving  ? — the  unsettled  lands  will  draw  off  the  redun- 
ilancy,  and  leave  the  others  better  provided  for.  If  an  unsettled 
province,  such  as  I'cxas,  for  example,  could,  by  seme  convulsion  of 
nature,  be  wafted  alongside  of,  and  attached  to,  the  island  of  Great 
Britaia,  the  instantaneous  eSect  would  be,  to  draw  off  the  redundant 
portion  of  the  pupulalion,  and  to  render  more  comfortable  both  the 
cmigrantsand  those  whom  they  would  leave  behind.  I  am  aware  that 
while  the  publicdomain  is  an  acknowledged  securityagainst  the  abuses 
of  the  BumuJacturing,  or  any  other  system,  it  constitutes,  at  the  same 
time,  an  impediment,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  the  success  of  manu- 
lacturing  industry,  by  its  tendency  lo  prt:vent  the  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  labor.  Those  who  urge  this  objection  have  their  eyes  too 
much  Gixcd  on  the  aucient  system  of  manufacturing,  when  manual 
labor  was  the  principal  instrument  which  it  employed.  During  the 
last  Italf  century,  since  the  iiiveutions  of  Arktvright.  and  the  long 
trait]  of  iiiiprovemeuts  which  followed,  the  labor  of  machinery  ii 
principally  used.  1  have  understood,  jtom  sources  of  infurmalion 
which  I  believe  to  be  accurate,  that  tlip  combined  fone of  a!l  the  ma- 
chinery employed  by  Oreat  Britain,  in  manu&icturiag,  is  equal  to  this 
labor  «f  (m«  hundred  milLioai  of  aUe-bodieil  mcxt.    If  we  suypnaBthji 
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iigiifpie  of  tbe  boor  of  uf  ttie  ladndiab  wtodi  oip  cBpiqfs  m 
"Aflt  brueh  of  iadurtiy  to  be  eqiml  to  ^  united  bbor  of  tvo  bI- 
fioBf  of  aUe-bofied  men,  (and  I  sboold  think  it  docs  not  faaat&i  il,) 
r— fh«p<>  Inbor  wHI  fluid  to  nmnoBl  bbor,  in  the  |iio|iuithi  of 
Imadied  to  two.  Thete  cannot  be  s  doidyt  dut  we  hn¥e  ddl 
CBteiprae  enoupi  to  oommaad  the  leqnisite  amount  of 


'  There  »e,  too,  aome  checka  to  emigration  finom  the  aettled 
of  oorooimliytotbe  waatebmdaofthe  weat.  Diatanee  ia  one, 
it  if  erery  dl^  becoming  greater  and  greater.  There  eaists,  alao,  a 
w%val  repognance  (fich  leaa,  it  is  tme,  in  the  United  Stetea  tfam 
daewhere, but  felt  even  here)to'abandoningthepbeeof  oarnatiiitj. 
Women  and  cluUren,  who  could  not  migrate,  and  who  wovid  ba 
oomyaratively  idle  if  mann&ctarea  did  not  exist,  may  be  pmilaMy 
employed  in  them.  Thia  ia  a  very  great  benefit.  I  witneaaad  the 
ndrantage  reaolting  firom  the  employment  of  this  descriptioB  of  our 
p(^Milation,  in  a  risit  which  I  lately  made  to  the  Waltham  mamifiio- 
tory,  near  Boston.  There,  some  hundreds  of  gvis  and  boys  weie  oo- 
cnpied  in  aeparate  apartments.  The  greatest  order,  neatoeaa,  and 
apparent  comfort,  reigned  throoghont  the  whole  establbhment.'  The 
daughters  of  respectable  farmera — in  one  instance  I  remember  the 
daughter  of  a  senator  in  the  State  legilslature,  were  usefully  employed. 
They  would  come  down^to  the  manufactory,  remain  perhapa 
months,  and  return,  with  their  earnings,  to  their  families,  to 
them  throughout  the  year.  But  one  instance  had  occurred,  I 
hiformed  by  the  intelligent  manager,  of  doubtful  conduct  on  the  pait 
of  any  of  the  females,  and,  after  she  was  dismissed,  there  waa  reaaon 
to  believe  that  injustice  had  been  done  her.  Suppose  that  establish- 
ment to  be  destroyed,  what  would  become  of  all  the  persons  who  are 
there  engaged  so  beneficially  to  themselves,  and  so  usefully  to  tiie 
Btate  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  crowds  of  little  mendicant 
boys  and  giris  who  infest  this  edifice,  and  assail  us,  every  day,  at  its 
very  thresholds,  aa  we  come  in  and  go  out,  begging  for  a  cent,  were 
employed  in  some  manufacturing  establishment,  it  would  be  better 
for  them  and  the  city  ?  Those  who  object  to  the  manufecturing  s]^ 
tem  should  recollect,  that  constant  occupation  is  the  best  second  fer 
innocence  and  virtue,  and  that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice  and 
crime.  They  should  contemplate  the  laboring  poor  with  employ 
«Mty  and  aak  dieniolTea  wlwt  wmU  bo  ttieir  oondition  Irilhovttt 
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If  there  are  instances  of  hard  taskmasters  among  the  manufiu^tuners, 
so  also  are  there  in  agriculture.  The  cause  is  to  be  sought  for,  not 
in  the  nature  pf  this  or  that  system,  but  in  the  nature  of  man.  If 
there  are  particular  species  of  unhealthy  employment^n  manufactures, 
so  there  are  in  agriculture  also.  There  has  been  an  idle  attempt  to 
ridicule  the  manu£su:turing  system,  and  we  have  heard  the  expression, 
'^  spinning-jenny  tenure.^'  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  inventions  of  hu- 
man skin.  It  has  diffused  comforts  among  thousands  who,  without 
it,  would  never  have  enjoyed  them ;  and  millions  yet  unborn  will 
bless  the  man  by  whom  it  was  invented.  Three  important  inventions 
aave  distinguished  the  last  half  century,  each  of  which,  if  it  had 
happened  at  loxig  intervals  of  time  from  the  other,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  .useful  arts. 
The  first  was  that  of  Arkwright;  and  our  own  country  is  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  the  other  two.  The  world  is  indebted  t^  Whitney  for 
the  one,  and  to  Fulton  for  the  other.  Nothing  is  secure  agunst  the 
shafts  of  ridicule.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should 
«peak  of  a  cotton-gin  tenure,  or  a  steamboat  tenure  ? 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  great  di£ference  in  favor  of  manufactures, 
when  compared  with  agriculture.  It  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  manufJActuring  community  avail  themselves  of  an  improve- 
ment. It  is  instantly  communicated  and  put  in  operation.  There  is 
an  avidity  for  improvement  in  the  one  system — an  aversion  from  it  in 
the  other.  The  habits  of  generation  after  generation  pass  down  thiE; 
long  track  of  time  in  perpetual  succession  without  the  slightest  change 
in  agriculture.  The  ploughman  who  fastens  his  plough  to  the  tails 
of  his  cattle,  will  not  own  that  there  is  any  other  mode  equal  to  his. 
An  agricultural  people  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  other  commu^ 
nities,  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  husbandry,  without 
advancing  in  the  slightest  degree.  Many  parts  of  our  coimtry  are 
one  hundred  years  in  advance  of  Sweden  in  the  cultivation  and  im  - 
provement  of  the  soil. 

It  is  object^,  that  the  e£^t  of  the  encouragement  of  home  manu- 
fiicttres,  by  the  proposed  tarifiT,  will  be  to  diminish  the  revenue  fronts 
the  customs.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  from  that  source  will  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  importations,  and  the  measure  of  these  will 
be  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country.  The  quantity  of  the 
•zpor^ai^e  produce  will  depend  upon  the  foreign  den;Land ;  and  thev^ 
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can  he  do  doubt  ihut,  under  any  diatributioD  of  the  labor  and  cijiital 
of  Ihia  eountry,  from  the  greater  nllurements  which  agriculture  prt- 
aeals  thao  any  other  species  of  induatry,  there  would  lie  always  » 
quantity  of  its  produce  sufficieot  to  satisfy  that  demand.  If  there  l>e 
a  diminution  in  the  ubtlily  of  foreigi  ti-ttions  to  consume  our  tiw 
produce,  in  the  proportion  of  our  dimiobhed  ronsuinption  of  their;, 
uoder  the  operation  of  this  system,  that  will  Ije  compensated  by  the 
substilution  of  a  home  for  a  foreign  market,  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  rem:uii  in  the  relation  of  seller,  only  (o  foi- 
etgn  powers,  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  if,  as  1  have  no  doubt,  our 
i^iculture  will  continue  to  supply,  as  far  as  it  can  profitabljr,  to  the 
extent  of  the  limits  of  foreign  demand,  we  shall  receive  not  only  in 
return  many  of  the  articles  on  which  the  tarill'  operate.3,  for  ouf  own 
consumption,  but  they  may  also  form  the  objects  of  trade  wilk  Sonlli 
America  and  other  powers,  and  our  comforts  may  be  multi{ilied  by 
the  importation  of  other  arlicles.  Diminished  consumption,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  augmentation  of  duties,  does  not  necesaariljr  imply 
diminished  revenue.  The  increase  of  the  duty  may  compraaUe  tlia 
decrease  in  the  consumpUon,  and  gire  you  as  large  a  revenue  as  you 
before  possessed - 

Can  any  one  doubt  the  impolicy  of  government  resting  solely  upon 
the  precarious  resource  of  Hucha  revenue  ':  It  is  constantly  fluctuating 
It  tempts  us,  by  its  enormous  amount,  at  one  time,  into  extravagan. 
expenditure  ;  and  we  are  then  driven,  by  its  sudden  and  unexpected 
depre^ion,  into  tho  opposite  extreme.  We  are  seduced  by  its  (Itt- 
Icring  promises  into  expenses  which  we  might  avoid ;  and  we  we 
afterwards  constrained  by  its  treachery,  to  avoid  expenses  wfaicb  we 
ought  to  make.  It  is  a  system  under  which  there  is  a  norl  of  petpet- 
ual  war,  between  the  interest  of  the  government  ond  the  interat  of 
the  people.  Large  importations  fill  the  coffers  of  government,  and 
empty  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Small  importations  imply  pradeoce 
on  Hie  part  of  the  people,  and  leave  the  treasury  fmply.  In  war, 
the  revenue  disappears  ;  in  peace  it  Is  unsteady.  On  such  a  aystein 
the  government  will  not  be  able  much  longer  exclusively  to  rdj. 
We  nil  anticipate  that  we  shall  have  shortly  to  resort  to  some  aoS- 
tional  supply  of  revenue  within  ourselves.  1  was  opposed  to  the  Ma) 
repeal  o  the  internal  revenue.  I  would  have  preserved  certain  part* 
of  it  at  least,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies  such  na  now  exist.  And  I 
am, for  one,  ready  to  exclude  foreign  snirfia  allnp-elher,  and  » 
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Ibr  the  revenue  levied  on  them  a  tax  upon  the  spirits  made  itithia 
the  country.  No  other  nalioa  lets  in  so  much  of  foreign  spicita  as  we 
ilo.  By  the  encouragemenl  uf  home  industry,  you  will  luy  a  basis  of 
iaternol  taxation,  when  it  gets  iilrong,  that  will  be  steady  and  uni- 
form, yielding  alike  in  peace  and  in  wui.  We  ilo  not  derive  our  abil- 
ity firom  abroad,  to  pay  taxes.  That  depends  upon  our  wealth  and 
our  industiy ;  and  it  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  levy- 
ing the  public  contii buttons. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  you  lax  other  interest!)  of  the  stale  to  sustain 
maoufiicturcrs-  The  business  of  manufacturing,  if  encouraged,  will 
be  open  to  all.  Il  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  individuals 
who  may  happen  to  be  engaged  in  it,  that  we  propose  to  foster  it ; 
but  it  is  for  the  general  interest.  We  Uiink  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  well-beiiig  of  society,  that  faliricatiou,  as  well  as  the 
business  of  production  and  distribution,  tibould  be  supported  and  taken 
care  of.  Now,  if  it  be  even  true,  that  the  price  of  the  home  fabric 
will  be  somewhat  higher,  in  the  firiil  instance,  than  the  rival  foreign 
arttcles,  that  considefalion  ought  not  to  prevent  our  extending  rea- 
sonable proloctlon  to  the  home  fabric  Presenf  temporary  incon- 
venieiKw  may  be  well  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  future  permanent 
benefit.  If  the  experience  of  all  oilier  countries  be  not  utterly  falla- 
cious ;  if  the  promiaea  of  the  manufacturing  system  be  not  absolulely 
iUasory,  by  the  competition  which  will  be  elicited  in  consequence 
of  your  parental  care,  prices  will  be  ultimately  brought  down  to  a 
level  with  that  of  the  foreign  commodity.  Now,  in  a  scheme  of  poli- 
cy which  ia  devised  for  a  nation,  we  should  not  limit  our  views  to  its 
operation  duringa  single  year,  or  for  even  a  short  term  of  years.  We 
should  look  at  its  operation  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  war  aa 
well  as  in  peace.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  thus  contemplating  il,  that 
we  shall  bi)  compensated  by  the  certainty  and  steadiness  of  the  sup- 
ply in  all  seasons,  and  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  price  for  any  tem- 
porary sacrifices  we  make  ?  Take  the  example  of  salt,  which  the 
ingenious  gentleman  from  Virgini*  (Mr-  Archer)  has  adduced.  He 
says,  during  the  war,  the  prict^  of  that  article  rose  to  ten  dollars  per 
busliel,  and  he  asks  if  you  would  lay  a  duly,  pt-^anent  in  it«  dura- 
.  liM),  of  three  dollars  per  bushel,  to  secure  a  supply  m  war-  I  answeri 
no,  I  would  not  lay,  so  high  a  duty.  I'hat  which  is  new  proposed, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  domestic  production,  is  only  five  c^nts 
per  bushel.     Id  forty  years  the  duty  would  amount  only  to  two  d(A- 
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tet.  If  tiie  recmence  of  vmi  shall  be  only  liAer  interrals  of  SoKtf 
years'  peace,  (and  we  may  expect  it  probaUy  oftener,)  and  if^  idiea 
h  does  come,  the  same  |nrice  should  again  be  given,  there  will  be  a 
dear  spying  of  eight  dollars,  by  promoting-  the  domestic  fiid>rication 
All  society  is  an  affiur  of  mutual  concession.  If  we  expect  to  deriTC 
the  benefits  which  are  iiAusent  to  it,  we  most  sustain  our  reasonaUe 
share  of  burdens.  The  great  interests  which  it  is  intended  to  guaid 
and  cherish,  must  be  supported  by  their  reciprocal  action  and  reaction. 
The  harmony  of  its  parts  is  disturbed ;  the  discipline  which  is 
sary  to  its  order  is  incomplete,  when  one  of  the  three  great  and 
tial  btpuiches  of  its  industry  is  abandoned  and  unprotected.  If  jaa 
want  to  find  an  example  of  order,  of  freedom  from  debt,  of  economyy 
of  expenditure  ftuing  below,  rather  than  exceeding  income,  yau  wiA 
go  ift*  oie  ^reu-reguiated  tamuy  ot  a  farmer.  If  ou  will  go  to  tne 
hou^  of  such  a  man  as  Isaac  Shelby.  You  will  not  find  him  haont- 
mg  taverns,  engaged  in  broils,  prosecuting  angry  lawsuits.  Yoa  will 
behdid  every  member  of  his  family  clad  with  the  produce  of  their 
own  hands,  and  usefully  em[^oyed  ;  the  spinmng-*wheel  and  the  loom 
jn  motion  by  daybreak.  With  what  [Measure  will  his  wife  cimy  yon 
into  her  neat  dairy,  lead  you  into  her  store-house,  and  point  you  t» 
Ae  table-doths,  the  sheets,  the  counterpanes  which  lie  on  this  shelf 
for  one  daughter,  or  on  that  for  another,  all  prepared  in  advance  by 
her  provident  care  for  the  day  of  their  respective  marriages.  If  yoa 
want  to  see  an  opposite  example,  go  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  man* 
ufactures  nothing  at  home,  whose  family  resorts  to  the  store  for  every 
thing  they  consume.  You  will  find  him  perhaps  in  the  tavern,  or  at 
the  shop  at  the  cross-reads.  He  is  engaged,  with  the  rum  grog  on 
the  table,  taking  depositions  to  make  out  some  case  of  usury  or  fraud* 
Or  perhaps  he  is  furnishing  to  his  lawyer  the  materials  to  prepare  a 
long  bill  of  injunction  in  some  intricate  case.  The  sheriff  is  hovering 
about  his  fhrm  to  serve  some  new  writ.  On  court-days — ^he  never 
misses  attending  them — ^you  will  find  him  eagerly  collecting  his  wit- 
nesses to  defend  himself  against  the>  merchant's  and  doctor's  claims. 
,  Go  to  his  house,  and,  after  the  short  and  giddy  period  that  his  wife 
and  daughters  have  flirted  about  the  country  in  their  calico  and  mu»* 
tin  frocks,  what  a  scene  of  discomfort  and  distress  is  presented  to  yon 
there !  What  ihe  individual  fiunily  of  Isaac  Shelby  is,  I  wbh  to  aea 
the  nation  in  the  aggregate -become.  But  I  fear  we  shall  shortly  have 
to  contemplate  its  resemblance  in  the  opposite  picture.  If  stateames 
irouM  carefully  observe  the  conduct  of  priva^  individuals  in  thf 
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4Wiuigeiiient  of  their  own  afiairsythey  would  have  much  fuier  guides 
in  pfomoting  the  interests  of  the  state,  than  the  risionaiy  speenla 
tiew  of  theoretical  writers. 

The  mannfiictoring  system  is  not  only  injurious  to  agncultuie,  hut^ 
say  its  opponents,  it  is  injurious  also  to  foreign  commerce.  We 
ought  not  to  conceal  from  ourselves  our  present  actual  position  in 
relation  to  other  powers.  During  the  protracted  war  which  has  so 
long  convulsed  all  Europe,  and  which  will  probably  be  succeeded  by 
a  long  peace,  we  transacted  the  commercial  business  of  other  nations, 
and  largely  shared  with  England  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
JNow,  every  other  nation  is  anxioui>l)  endeavoring  to  transact  its  own 
business,  to  rebuild  its  marine,  and  to  foster  its  navigation.  The 
consequence  of  the  former  state  of  things  was,  that  our  mercantile 
marine,  and  our  commercial  employment  were  enormously  dispropor 
tionate  to  the  exchangeable  domestic  produce  of  our  couniry.  And 
the  result  of  the  latter  will  be,  that,  as  exchanges  between  this  coun« 
try  and.sther  nations  will  hereafter  consist  principally,  on  our  part^ 
dour  domestic  produce,  that  marine  and  that  employment  will  be 
brought  down  to  what  is  necessary  to  effect  those  exchanges.  I 
regret  exceedingly  this  reduction.  I  wish  the  mercantile  class  could 
enjby  the  same  extensive  commerce  that  they  formerly  did.  But, 
if  they  cannot,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  repine  at  what  is  irrecoverably 
lost,  and  we  should  seek  rather  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  ourselves.  If,  as  I  think,  we  have 
reached  the  maximum  of  our  foreign  demand  for  our  three  great  sta^ 
pies,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  flour,  no  man  will  contend  that  we  should 
go  on  to  produce  more  and  more,  to  be  sent  to  the  glutted  foreign 
maricet,  and  consumed  by  devouring  expenses,  merely  to  give  em- 
pk>3rnient  to  our  tonnage  ana  to  our  foreign  commerce.  It  would  be 
extremely  unwise  to  accommodate  our  industry  to  produce,  not  what 
is  vranted  abroad,  but  cargoes  for  our  unemployed  ships.  I  wouU 
give  our  foreign  trade  every  legitimate  encouragement,  and  extend  it 
whenever  it  can  be  extended  profitably.  Hitherto  it  has  been  stimu- 
lated too  highly,  by  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  our  own  policy 
acting  on  that  condition.  And  we  are  reliKstant  to  believe  that  we 
must  submit  to  its  necessary  abridgment.  The  habits  of  trade ;  the 
tempting  instances  of  enormous  fortunes  which  havcTbeen  made  bj 
the  sijuxessful  prosecution  of  it,  are  such,  that  we  turn  with  regi^et 
feoai  lis  pmsuit ;  we  stili  cheoeh  a  lingfanng  hop^ ;  ^*«persuadei>ur 
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not,  to  revive  its  former  activity  ;  and  we  would  push  into  ever;  no-  •' 
tried  channel,  grope  through  the  Danlanelles  into  the  Black  Sea,  W 
restore  lis  former  profits.  1  repeat  it,  let  us  proclaim  to  the  peopla 
of  the  United  Stales  the  incontestable  truth,  that  our  foreign  trade 
must  be  circumscribed  by  the  altered  Elate  of  the  world  ;  and,  leari^ 
it  in  the  possession  of  all  the  gains  which  it  can  now  possibly  make, 
let  us  present  motives  to  the  capital  and  labor  of  our  country  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  fabriealion  at  home.  There  is  do  danger  that,  by 
a  withdrawal  of  that  [lortion  which  is  unprotitably  employed  on  other 
objectfl,  and  an  application  of  it  to  fabrication,  our  agriculture  would 
be  too  much  cramped.  The  produce  of  it  will  always  come  up  to 
the  foreign  demand.  Such  are  the  superior  alluremenis  l>elongiiig  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  lo  all  other  branches  of  industry,  that  it 
will  always  be  preferred  when  it  can  profitably  be  followed.  The 
foreign  demand  will,  in  any  conceivable  state  of  things,  limit  the 
amount  of  the  exportable  produce  of  agriculture.  The  unouBt  of 
our  cxportatioDs  will  form  the  measure  of  our  importatioKS,  ar^, 
whatever  these  may  be,  they  will  constitute  the  basis  of  the  n 
derivable  from  customs. 


The  manufActnring  system  is  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  peaceu 
F(weign  commerce  is  the  great  source  of  foreign  wars.  The  eafer- 
ness  with  which  we  contend  for  every  branch  of  it ;  the  temptMioH 
which  it  offers,  operating  alike  upon  us  and  our  foreign  competitots, 
produce  constant  collisions.  No  country  on  earth,  by  the  extent  rf 
its  superficies,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  variety  of  its  climate,  con- 
tains within  its  own  limits  more  abundant  facilities  for  supplyii^  nil 
our  rational  wagts  than  ours  does.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desit^tle, 
however,  to  cut  off  all  iatercourse  with  foreign  powers.  Du(,afterae- 
curing  a  supply,  within  ourselves,  c^  all  the  great  essentials  of  life, 
^ere  will  be  ample  scope  still  leA  for  preserving  such  an  iuterGooise. 
If  we  had  no  intercourse  with  foreign  stales,  if  we  adopted  the  policy 
of  China,  we  should  have  no  external  wars.  And  in  proportion  na  wo 
diminish  our  dependance  upon  Ibem,  shall  we  lessen  the  danger  <£ 
the  recurrence  of  war.  Our  late  war  would  not  have  enisled  if  the 
counsels  of  the  manufacturers  in  England  had  been  listened  to.  They 
Anally  did  prevail,  in  their  steady  and  persevering  effort  to  p 
%  r^teal  of  th«  orders  in  council ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  \ 
lb?  yre-    l^ioae  who  attribute  to  tbe  maDu&cturing  system  tW  b 
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dem  «id  misfortunea  of  thM  country,  commit  a  great  error.  Then 
were  probably  a  joiot  result  of  the  opi^ratioD  of  the  whole  of  her  ays- 
temn,  and  the  larger  share  of  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  her  foreign 
cominerce,  and  to  the  ambition  of  her  rulers,  thaD  to  any  other  cause 
The  war  of  our  revolution,  in  which  that  ambition  displayed  its  mon 
atrooB  Btro^iice  and  preteMions,  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  thil 
enonnouR  debt  under  which  she  now  groans. 

The  tendency  of  reasonable  encouragement  to  our  home  industry 
ig  favorable  to  the  preservation  aad  strength  of  our  confederacy. 
Now  our  conncKion  is  merely  political.  For  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
of  the  produce  of  our  agricultural  labor,  all  eyes  are  constantly  turned 
upon  the  markets  of  I.irerpool.  There  is  scarcely  any  of  that  bene- 
ficial inlcrcijurse,  the  best  basis  of  political  connexion,  which  consists 
of  the  (^chaiin;p  of  the  produce  of  our  labor.  On  our  maritime  fron- 
tier  there  has  been  too  much  stimulus,  an  unnatural  activity ;  in  thn 
great  interior  of  the  countrj',  there  exists  a  perlect  paralysis.  En 
courage  fabrication  at  home,  and  there  will  instantly  arise  animation 
and  a  healthful  circulation  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  republic. 
The  cheapness,  fertility,  and  quantity  of  our  waste  lands,  olE'r  such 
powerful  inducements  to  cultivation,  that  our  countrymen  are  con- 
stantly engaging  in  it.  I  would  oot  check  this  dispoi^ition  by  hard 
terms  in  the  sale  of  it.  Let  it  he  ea^y  acceesihie  to  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  it.  But  I  would  countervan*this  predilection  by  presenting 
to  capital  and  labor,  motives  for  employment  in  other  branches  of 
industry.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
when  v/c  mainly  rely  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  its  nurplua 
produce.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  imposfiblc  to  determine,  a  priori, 
the  amount  of  this  surplus  ;  ami,  in  the  second,  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ole  to  anticipate  the  extent  of  thofiireigo  demand.  Ikith  theone  and 
the  other  depend  upon  the  seasons.  From  the  fluctuations  incidratt 
to  the«;,  and  from  other  causes,  it  may  happen  that  the  supplying 
country  will,  for  a  lung  series  of  years,  have  employed  a  larger  share 
of  its  capital  and  labor  than  is  wise,  in  production  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  con-suming  countries,  without  becoming  sensible  of  its  defect 
of  policy.  The  failure  of  a  crop,  or  the  failure  of  a  market,  does  not 
discourage  th«  ctdtivalor.  He  renc'Wg  his  labors  another  year,  and 
be  renews  his  hopes.  It  is  otherwi^  with  manufacturing  induitry; 
Tbe  precise  quantum  of  its  pnducv,  at  least,  can  with 
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be  imviously  estimated.     And  Ihc  wants  of  foreign  eounlriet  e^  b> 
"rith  seme  probability  antkipsted. 

I  Am  sensiblo,  &lr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  evou  had  a  success,  wliicb 
I  dale  Dot  presunie,  in  the  endenvor  I  have  been  making  to  show  thai 
sound  policy  requires  a  diversion  of  so  much  of  the  capital  and  labor 
of  this  country  from  other  employments  as  may  be  necessary,  by  a 
different  application  of  them,  to  secure,  within  ourselves,  a  steady 
Hod  sdec{uate  supply  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  I  shall  have  only 
established  one  half  of  what  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove.  It  wit) 
still  be  required  by  the  other  side,  that  a  second  proposition  be  sup 
ported,  and  that  is,  that  government  ought  to  present  motives  fo) 
such  a  diversion  and  new  application  of  labor  and  capital,  by  that 
species  of  protection  whieli  the  tarifl'bolils  out.  Gentlemen  say,  We 
^ree  with  you  ;  you  are  right  in  your  first  proposition  ;  but,  "  let 
things  alone,"  and  tbcy  will  come  right  in  the  end-  Now,  ]  agree 
with  them,  that  things  would  ultimately  get  right  i  but  not  until  after 
a  long  period  of  disorder  and  distress,  terminating  in  thu  impoverish- 
ment, and  perhaps  ruin  of  the  country.  Dissolve  government,  re- 
duce it  to  its  primitive  elements,  and,  without  any  general  effort  to 
reconstruct  it,  there  would  arise,  out  of  the  anarchy  which  would 
ensue,  partial  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  individual  protection, 
which  would  finally  lead  to  a  social  form,  competent  to  the  conser- 
vation of  peace  within,  and  the  repulsion  of  force  from  without.  Yet 
no  one  would  say,  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy.  Let  things  alone  !  If 
gentlemen,  by  their  favorite  maxim,  mean  only  that,  within  the  bo«wn 
of  the  slate,  things  arc  to  be  leH  alone,  and  each  individual,  and  each 
branch  of  industry,  allowed  to  pursue  their  respective  interests,  with 
out  giving  a  preference  to  either,  1  subscribe  to  it.  But  if  they  gire 
it  a  more  comprehensive  import ;  if  they  retjuire  that  things  be  left 
alone,  in  respect  not  only  to  interior  action,  but  to  exterior  actios 
iJso  ;  not  only  as  regards  the  operation  of  our  own  government  upon 
the  mass  of  the  interests  of  the  state,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  opeiK- 
Ijon  of  foreign  governmenis  upon  that  mass,  I  dissent  from  it- 

This  maxim,  tu  this  enlarged  sense,  is  indeed  everywhere  [ikh 
claimed  ;  but  nowhere  practised,  ll  is  truth  in  the  books  of  Earo- 
pean  political  economists.  It  is  error  in  the  practical  code  of  ertty 
European  state.  It  is  not  applied  where  it  is  most  applicable  ;  it  w 
stiemptod  to  be  Vt'oduced  here,  where  it  is  ieast  applictble ; 
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eren  hn«  its  frionds  propose  to  limit  it  to  the  single  brooch  of  man 
racturing  industry,  whilst  every  cither  inlerMt  is  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected accordina:  to  the  policy  of  Europe.  The  mnxiin  would  best 
suit  Europe,  wl  ere  i^c.h  interest  is  adjusted  and  arranged  to  every 
•ther,  by  causes  operating  during  many  centuries.  Everything  there 
has  taken  and  preserved  its  ancient  position.  The  house  ft) at  was 
built  centuries  ^o,  is  occ^ed  by  the  descendants  of  its  originaJ  con- 
ilructor.  If  one  could  rise  up,  after  the  lapse  of  nges,  and  enter  a 
European  shop,  he  would  seethe  same  hammer  at  work,  on  the  same 
anvi!  or  last,  and  almost  by  the  same  hand.  There  everything  htw 
found  its  place  and  its  level,  and  everything,  one  would  think,  might 
there  be  safely  left  alone.  But  the  policy  of  the  European  states  w 
otherwise.  Here  everything  is  new  aod  unfixed.  Neither  the  state, 
nor  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  have  settled  down  in  their  firm 
and  permanent  posilion».  There  is  a  ronslnnt  tendency,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extent  of  our  public  domain,  towards  production  for 
foreign  markets.  The  m»xim,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which 
1  am  considering  it,  requires,  to  entitle  it  to  observation,  two  condi- 
tions, neither  of  which  exists.  First,  that  there  should  be  pe^^ 
petnal  peace,  and  secondly,  that  the  mnxim  should  bo  everywhere 
respected.  When  war  breaks  out,  that  free  and  general  circulation 
of  the  produce  of  industry  among  the  nations  which  it  recommends, 
is  interrupted,  and  the  nation  that  depends  upon  a  foreign  supply  of 
its  necessaries,  must  be  siibjerted  to  the  greatest  inconvenience.  If 
it  be  not  ei'ery where  observed,  there  will  he,  between  the  nation  that 
docs  not,  and  the  nation  that  does,  conform  to  it,  nn  inequality  alike 
condemned  by  honor  and  by  interest.  If  there  be  no  reciprocity  ;  if, 
on  the  one  sid*!,  (here  is  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  on  the  other 
a  code  of  odious  restrictions,  will  gentlemen  slill  contend  that  we  are 
to  submit  to  such  an  unprofitable  and  degrading  intercourse }  Will 
they  requii*  that  we  shall  act  upon  the  social  system,  whilst  every 
other  power  acts  upon  the  selfish.'  Will  tlieydemlndof  ustothrow 
widely  open  our  ports  to  every  nalion,  whilst  all  other  nations  eatirely 
or  partly  exclude  theirs  .igainM  our  productions  ,-  It  is,  indeed,  pos- 
sible, that  some  pecuniary  advantage  might  be  enjoyed  by  our  coun- 
try in  prosecuting  the  remnant  of  the  trade  which  the  contracted 
policy  of  other  powers  leaves  to  us.  But  what  security  Is  there  fof  our 
eontinuing  to  enjoy  even  that  ?  And  is  national  honor,  is  national 
independence  to  count  as  nothing  :  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  cf 
the  rertriclions  with  which  we  are  e\erywhere  presented  in  fumigD 
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oountrW-  I  will  content  myself  with  asserting  thai  they  'ake  doQi- 
ing  from  us  which  they  can  pccxluce  thtmselTes,  upcn  even  wont 
terms  than  we  could  supply  Ihctn.  T^e,  ngaJn,  as  an  example,  the 
English  corn  laws.  America  presents  the  image  of  a  fine,  geoeVnaf 
hearted  young  fellow,  who  hos  just  come  to  the  possession  of  »  rich 
estate — an  estate,  which,  however,  requires  careful  mau^emeat 
He  makes  nothing  ;  he  buys  everything.  ^He  is  surrouHiled  by  a  pw- 
cel  of  Jews,  each  holding  out  his  hand  nith  a  packet  of  buttons  or 
pins,  or  some  other  comniudily,  for  sole.  ]f  he  asks  tboec  Jewi  to 
buy  any  thing  which  his  estate  produces,  they  tell  him  no  ;  it  is  cot 
for  our  interest ;  it  is  not  for  ynurs.  Take  this  new  book,  s«ys  one 
of  them,  on  political  economy,  and  you  will  there  perceive  it  is  fcr 
your  interest  to  buy  from  us,  and  to  let  things  alone  in  your  owa 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  to  whom  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, has  surrendered  the  whole  argument,  in  the  example  of  the 
East  India  trade.  He  thinks  that  because  lodia  takes  nothing  but 
•pecie  from  us  ;  because  there  is  not  a  reciprocal  exchange  between 
OS  and  India,  of  our  respective  productions,  that  the  trade  ou^t  to 
be  discontinued.  Now  1  do  not  agree  with  him,  that  it  ought  to  b* 
abandoned,  though  1  would  put  it  under  considerable  restrictiona, 
when  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  fabrics  of  our  own  country- 
If  the  want  of  entire  reciprocity  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  total 
abandonment  of  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the  same  principle  re- 
quires that,  where  there  are  some  restrictions  on  the  one  side,  ther 
■hould  be  countervaii'd  by  equal  restrictions  on  the  other. 

But  this  maxim,  aiM;ording  to  which  g  Atlemeo  would  have  ut 
abandon  the  home  industry  of  the  country,  '.o  the  influence  of  the 
reatrictive  systems  of  other  countries,  without  an  effort  to  protectaad 
preserve  it,  is  not  itself  observed  by  the  same  gentlemen,  in  re^utl  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  We  protect  our  fisheries  by  bona- 
ties  aid  drawba^.  We  protect  our  tonnage,  by  excluding  or  restdcl- 
mg  fcreign  tonnage,  exactly  ns  our  tonnage  is  excluded  or  restricittl 
by  foreign  states.  We  passed,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  bill  to  proliitttt 
British  navigation  from  the  West  India  colonics  of  that  power  to  tlw 
United  Slates,  because  ours  is  shut  out  from  them.  The  session  pd'.: 
to  tie  passage  of  that  law,  the  genllemau  from  South  C'-uroIina  ai^  I, 
almost  alone,  urged  the  House  to  pass  it.  But  tho  subject  was  pocl- 
pon«d  until  the  ne^  ses.iion,  when  it  was  passed  by  nearly  a,  unui- 
luouK  vote,  th«  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  aud  the  two  gentleaea 
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from  Virginia,  (Messrs  Barliour  and  Tyler,)  voting  with  the  majori- 
ty. We  have  now  upot  our  table  other  bills  connected  with  that 
object,  and  proposing  restriction  upon  the  French  tonnage  lo  counter- 
vail theirs  upon  ours.  I  shcul.wtlh  pleasure,  vote  for  these  measures. 
We  protect  our  foreign  trade,  hvconsalB,  by  foreipn  ministers,  byem- 
hargoes,  by  non-intercourse,  by  a  nAy,  by  fortifications,  by  squad- 
ron!) constantly  acting  abroad,  by  war,  and  by  a  variety  of  cofvmercial 
regulations  in  our  statute  book.  The  whole  system  of  the  general 
govornmenf,  from  ita  first  formation  to  the  piesent  lime,  consists,  al- 
most exclusively,  in  one  unremitting  endeavor  lo  nourish,  and  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  foreign  trade-  Why  have  not  all  these  great  in- 
terests been  left  to  the  operation  of  the  geotlemcn's  favorite  maxim  ? 
Sir,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  we  should  have  affi"'.?d  this  protectioii. 
And  it  is  perfectly  right,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  we  should  ex- 
tend the  principle  to  the  homii  industry.  I  am  a  friend  lo  forelgi; 
trade,  but  I  protest  against  its  being  the  monopolist  of  all  the  parental 
&vor  and  care  of  this  government. 

Bnt,  sir,  friendly  as  I  am  to  the  existence  of  domestic  manufactures, 
1  would  not  give  to  them  unreiLsonable  encouragement,  by  protecting 
duties.  Their  growth  onght  to  be  gradual,  but  sure.  1  believe  nil 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  period  highly  favorable  lo  their  suc- 
cess. But  they  are  the  youngest  and  the  weakest  interest  of  the 
state.  Agriculture  wants  but  little  or  no  protection  against  the  regu- 
lations of  foreign  powers.  The  advaulages  of  our  position,  and  the 
cheapness,  and  abundance,  and  fertility  of  our  land,  afford  to  that  great- 
est interest  of  the  state  almost  all  the  protection  it  wants.  As  it 
should  be,  it  is  strong  and  flourishing  ;  or,  if  it  be  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, prosperous,  it  is  not  because  its  produce  ia  not  ample,  but  be- 
cause, depending,  as  we  do  allogelher,  upon  a  foreign  market  for  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  of  that  produce,  the  foreign  market  is  glutted. 
Our  foreign  trade,  having  almost  pxelusivcly  engrossed  the  protecting 
care  of  govemnient,  wants  no  further  legislative  aid.  And,  whatever 
depression  it  may  now  experienee,  it  is  attributable  to  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  this  government.  The  abundanceof  capital,  indicated 
by  the  avidity  with  which  loln^  are  sought,  at  the  reduced  rale  of  five 
per  centum ;  the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  decline  m 
the  price  of  property  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  that  of  Bgricultnral 
produce,  all  concur  favorably  for  domestic  manufactures.  NcfW,  a« 
when  we  arranged  the  existing  tarilT,  is  the  auspicious  niotnent  A^> 
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governaient  to  step  in  ana  cheer  and  cciunteiiance  then  We  did  tM 
little  then,  and  I  endeavored  to  warn  this  House  of  the  effects  of  in- 
adeqilalc  protection.  We  were  called  upon,  at  that  time,  bj  the 
previous  pledges  we  had  given,  by  the  inundBtiou  of  foreiga  fabrics, 
«hich  was  to  be  anticipated  frpm  their  free  admission  aAer  the  tor- 
mioation  of  the  war,  and  by  iha  lasting  interests  of  this  countrj,  to 
give  them  efficient  support.  We  did  not  do  it ;  but  let  us  not  now 
repeat  the  error.  Our  great  mistake  has  been  iu  Ihc  irregularis  of 
the  action  of  the  measures  of  this  government  upon  manufacturing 
industry.  At  one  period  it  is  stimulated  too  high,  and  then,  bj  u 
opposite  course  of  policy,  it  is  precipitated  into  a  condition  of  de- 
pression t»«i  low.  First  tliere  came  the  embargo ;  then  non-inter- 
course, and  other  restrictive  meosures  followed;  and  finally,  that 
greatest  of  all  stimuli  to  domestic  fabrication,  war.  During  all  that 
long  period,  we  were  adding  to  the  positive  effect  of  the  measures 
of  government,  all  Ihe  moral  encouragement  which  results  from  pop- 
ntar  resolves,  legislative  resolves,  and  other  manifestations  of  the 
public  will  and  the  public  wish  to  foster  our  home  manu&ctures, and 
In  render  our  confederacy  independent  of  foreign  powers.  The  peace 
ensued,  and  the  country  was  flooded  with  the  fabrics  of  other  coun- 
trles  ;  and  we,  foi^etting  all  our  promises,  coolly  and  phtlosophic^j 
talk  of  leiLVing  things  to  themselves ;  making  up  our  dcPcieucy  of 
practical  g<Kid  sense,  by  the  stores  of  learning  which  wc  collect  &om 
theoretical  writers.  I,  loo,  sometimes  amnae  myself  with  the  risioas 
of  these  writers,  (as  Idowilh  those  of  metaphysicians  and  novelists,) 
and, if  Ido  not  forget, one  of  the  best  among  them  enjoins  it  upon  a 
country  to  protect  its  industry  against  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  foreign  countries,  which  operate  upcm  it. 

Monuments  of  the  melancholy  eflects  upon  our  manufactures,  and 
of  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  councils  of  the  Union  in  regard  to 
them,  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Villages,  and  pans  of  rtl 
lages,  which  sprang  up  but  yesterday  in  the  western  country,  under 
the  excitement  to  which  1  have  referred,  have  dwindled  into  decaf, 
and  are  abandoned.  In  New  England,  in  passing  along  the  highwaj, 
one  frequently  sees  large  and  spacious  buildings,  with  the  glass  broken 
out  of  the  wiiMlows,  the  shutters  hanging  in  ruinous  disorder,  without 
any  appearance  of  activity,  and  enveloped  in  solitary  gloom.  VpM 
mquiring  what  they  are,  you  are  almost  alwaj-s  informed  that  they 
^"^  sor-w  cotton  or  other  factory,  which  th-ir  proprietors  couMt  M 
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loi^r keep  in  motion  against  lhc<  OTenvhelming  piv»me  of  Coiei^ 
rompetitioD.  GeDtlrman  ask  foe  fads  tu  ahov  Itie  fspedieucy  awl 
propriety  of  extending  protection  to  our  maauiaclurcs.  Do  tbey 
want  slrunger  evidence  than  llie  condtitOD  of  lliiuga  1  hare  pointed 
out  ?  They  ask  why  the  maiuitacturisg  industry  is  not  resumed  un- 
der the  encouraging  auspicos  of  the  {vesent  timv  i  Sir,  the  uuwet  ia 
obvious  ;  there  is  a  general  dismay  ;  there  is  a  want  of  hc^art ,  theic 
is  the  greatest  moral  diecouTRgcmenl  experienced  throughout  the  na- 
tion. A  man  who  engogts  in  the  manufacturing  business  is  thought 
by  his  friends  to  be  deranged-  Who  will  go  to  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
or  Balhcc  to  rebuild  a  city  there  ?  Let  government  commence  a 
systematic  bat  moderate  support  of  this  important  branch  of  our  in- 
dustry- Let  it  announce  its  fixed  purpose,  that  the  proteclion  of 
manufactures  against  the  iniluenee  of  the  measures  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, will  enl«r  into  the  scope  of  our  national  policy.  Let  us  sub- 
•tiluta,  for  the  irregular  action  of  our  measures,  one  that  shall  be 
steady  and  uniform  ;  and  hopi:,  and  animation,  and  activity  will  again 
revive.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Lowndes,)  offer- 
ed a  resolution,  which  the  House  rejected,  having  for  its  object  to  as- 
certain the  profits  now  mode  upon  capital  employed  in  manufacturing. 
It  is  not,  ]  repeat  it,  the  individuals,  but  the  interests  we  wish  to  have 
protected.  From  the  intinite  variety  of  circumstances  under  which 
different  manufacturing  establishments  are  siljated,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  information,  such  as  the  gentleman  desires,  could  be  obtain- 
ed, that  ought  to  guide  the  judgment  of  this  Ht  ae.  It  may  happen 
lhat,of  two  establishments  engaged  in  the  same  species  of  fabrication, 
one  will  be  prospering  and  the  other  laboring-  Take  the  examph  of 
the  Waltham  manufactory  near  Boston,  and  that  of  Brunswick  in 
Maine,  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine  water  situation,  a 
manager  of  excellent  information,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  its  boc- 
cess,  a  machinist  of  most  inventive  genius,  who  is  constantly  making 
•ome  new  improvement,  and  who  has  carried  the  wat^r  loom  to  a  de- 
grec  of  perfection  which  it  has  not  attained  in  England — to  such  per- 
fection as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard  of  cloth  adapted  to 
■hirting  to  less  than  a  cent — while  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
capital  by  several  rich  capitalisU  in  Boston-  These  gentlemen 
have  the  most  es[«nsive  correspondence  » ilh  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  Owing  to  this  extraordinary  combination  of  fkvorabie  cir- 
cnmslances,  the  Waltham  esUblishment  is  doing  pretty  well ;  whilst 
tilt  ot  Btunawick,  not  possessing  all  of  them,  hut  perhaps  as  isany 
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as  would  suable  it,  under  adequate  protection,  to  flourish,  Is  liborii^ 
arduouglj'  Will  gentlemen  infer,  from  the  success  of  «  few  ioiti- 
tutions  having  peculiar  advanlagca,  which  form  exceptions  to  the  lu- 
guiahing  condition  of  manufacturing  industry,  that  there  eadats  nn 
necessity  for  protection  ?  In  the  most  discouraging  stale  of  trade  and 
navigation,  there  are  no  doubt,  always  some  individuals  who  iie 
successliil  in  prosecuting  them.  Would  it  be  fair  to  v^ue,  fraa 
these  instances,  against  any  measure  brought  forward  to  revire  thnt 
activity  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Whitman)  has  inanife«lr 
cd  peculiar  hostility  to  the  tariff,  and  has  allowed  himself  to  denoni- 
natc  it  a  mad,  quixotic,  ruinous  scheme.  The  gentleman  is  duutif- 
Bed  with  the  quarter— the  west — from  which  it  emanates.  To  giw 
higher  lone  and  more  eflect  to  the  gentleman's  declamation,  wfakb  i( 
■■^ue  and  indefiniie,  he  has  even  assumed  a  new  place  in  this  Hoam 
\iT,  I  would  advise  the  gentleman  to  return  to  his  ancient  positioB, 
moral  and  physical.  It  was  respectable  and  useful.  Tfie  honor^ik 
gentleman  professes  lo  be  a  friend  to  manufacturers !  And  yet  br 
has  fouod  an  insurmountable  constitutional  impediment  to  their  en- 
cour^ement,  of  which,  as  no  other  gentleman  has  relied  upon  it,  1 
shall  leave  him  in  the  undisturbed  possession.  The  honorable  ^n- 
tieman  a  friend  to  manufacturers '.  And  yet  he  has  delivered  i 
speech,  marked  with  peculiar  emphasis,  agninst  tbeir  prolediar 
The  honorable  gentleman  a  friend  lo  manufacturers  !  And  yet  be 
lequires,  if  this  constitutional  difficulty  could  be  removed,  sacb  v 
mrrangement  of  the  tariff  as  shall  please  him,  although  every  one  ebr 
■  ihould  be  dissatisfied.  The  intimation  is  not  new  of  the  premini[itt- 
oasness  of  western  politicians,  in  endeavoring  lo  give  to  the  polic;^ 

-  of  this  country  such  a  direction  as  will  assert  its  honor  and  susUi* 
■ :  Ha  interests.     It  was  first  made  whilst  the  measuiTS  preparatoty  br 

the  late  war  were  under  consideraliou,  and  it  now  probably  enionatn 
from  the  same  quarter.  The  predilection  of  the  school  of  the  Eim 
junto  for  foreign  trade  and  British  fabrics — 1  am  far  from  iosinuaUR; 
that  other  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  are  acloatedbf 
•  uiy  such  spirit'-is  unconquerable.  We  disr^arded  the  inlimalit* 
'  vrben  it  was  first  made ;  we  shall  be  uninfluenced  by  it  now.     U,  ii- 

-  deed,  there  were  the  least  color  for  the  assertion,  that  the  fote^ 
►  Mr«de  is  to  be  crushed  by  the  tariff,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  whole  <t 
*  \-  e  repreoentation  from  all  our  great  commercial  metropoliie«  shoiM 
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xaate  to  destroy  it  ?  The  member  from  Bostoo, — to  whone  istioul 
•Hid  disioterested  course  1  am  happy,  on  this,  as  on  many  othei  oc- 
cafliotii,  to  be  able  to  testify, — the  represenlativcs  from  the  city  of 
New  Yorlc,  from  Philadelphia,  from  Baltimore,  alt  entered  into  thia 
confederacy,  to  destroy  it,  by  supporting  this  mad  and  ruinoua  scheme. 
Some  gentlemen  assert  that  it  is  too  comprehensive.  But  its  chiaf 
recommendation  to  me  ix,  ttat  it  leaves  no  important  interest  unpro- 
vided for- 

I'he  satne  gentlemen,  or  otberB,  .fit  had  been  more  limited,  would 
kave  objected  to  its  partial  operation.  The  general  roea«ure  of  the 
protection  which  it  communicates  ia  pronounced  to  be  immoderate 
and  enormous.  Yet  no  one  ventures  to  enter  into  a  specification  of 
the  particular  articles  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  show  that  it  de- 
serves thus  to  be  characterised.  The  article  of  molasses  has,  indeed, 
been  selected,  and  held  up  »s  an  instance  of  (he  alleged  extravagance. 
The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  five  cents,  the  proposed  tariff 
ten  cents  per  gallon.  We  tax  foreign  spirits  very  high,  and  yet  we 
let  in,  with  a  very  low  duty,  foreign  molasses,  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  rum  in  disguise,  filling  the  space  of  so  much  domestic 
spirits.  If  (which  I  do  not  believe  will  immediately  be  the  case,  to 
any  considerabte  extent)  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from  molasses 
should  somewhat  decline  under  the  new  tarifi",  the  manufacture  of 
fipiritG  from  the  raw  material,  produced  at  home,  will  be  extended  in 
the  same  ratio.  Besides  the  incidental  advantage  of  increasmg  our 
security  against  the  effect  of  seasons  of  scarcity,  by  increasing  the 
distillation  of  spirits  from  grain,  there  is  scarcely  any  item  in  the 
tariff  which  combines  so  many  interests  in  supporting  the  proposed 
rate  of  duty.  The  graia-gtowing  country,  the  fruit  country,  and  the 
culture  of  cane,  would  be  all  benefited  by  the  duty,  its  operation  is 
said,  however,  to  be  injurious  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the  Union.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  each  particular  section  of  the  country  will 
feel  some  one  or  more  articles  of  the  taritf  to  bear  hard  upon  it, during 
a  short  period  ;  but  the  compensation  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  &t~ 
vorable  operation  of  others.  Now  I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  no  part  of  the  Union  would  share  more  largely  than 
New  England  in  the  aggregate  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
tariff.  But  the  hanits  of  economy  of  her  people,  their  industry,  their 
skill,  their  noble  enterprise,  the  stimulating  effects  of  their  more  rig- 
'  ooa  climate,  all  lend  to  ensure  to  her  the  first  and  the  richest  fiuitf 
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<if  the  tavHT.  The  iniddle  awl  the  wertern  states  will  come  in  after- 
wards for  their  portioD,  and  all  will  participate  in  the  advmjitage 
of  internal  exchanges  and  circolation.  No  quarter  of  the  Uaiaa 
wfll  mrge,'  with  a  wotk  grace  than  New  England,  objectiens  to  a 
meamre,  having  Unr  ita  object  the  advancement  of  the  intetesto  of  the 
whole ;  for  no  quarter  of  the  Union  participates  more  extenaivelj  ii 
the  benefits  Howii^  from  the  general  government.  Her  totuu^je,  ha 
fisheries,  her  foreign  trade,  have  been  constantly  objects  of  fBdoal 
care.  There  is  expended  the  greatest  portion  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  building  of  the  public  ships ;  their  equipments ;  the  expenses 
incident  to  their  remaining  in  port,  chiefly  take  place  there.  That 
great  drain  on  the  revenue,  the  revolutionary  pension  law,  ineliMS 
principallj  towards  New  Elagland.  I  do  not,  however,  oomplaoi  af 
these  advairtages  which  she  enjoys.  She  is  probably  £urly  oitilisd 
to  them.  But  gentlemen  fit>m  that  quarter  may,  at  least,  be  justly 
reminded  of  them,  when  they  complain  of  the  onerous  efect  of  oaoar 
two  items  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Qiairman,  I  frankly  own  that  I  feel  great  solicitude  Ibr  ikt 
sooceas  of  this  bill.    The  entire  independ^ice  of  my  countij  on  all 
foreign  states,  as  it  respects  a  suj^ly  of  our  essential  wants,  has  ewer 
been  with  me  a  favorite  object.     The  lyur  of  our  revolution  cflfedaA  ^ 
our  political  emancipation.    The  last  war  contributed  greatly  towaris  ^j 
accomplishing  our  commercial  freedom.     But  our  complete  indepca    ^ 
dence  will  only  be  consummated  after  the  policy  of  this  biU  ahallhr 
recognised  and  adopted.     We  have,  indeed,  great  difficulties  to  oott* 
tend  with ;  old  habits,  colonial  usages,  the  obduracy  of  the 
spirit,  the  enormous  profits  of  a  foreign  trade,  prosecuted  under  fiv 
able  circumstances,  which  no  longer  continue.     1  will  not 
the  cause,  I  verily  believe,  is  the  cause  of  the  country.     It  nmf 
postponed  ;  it  may  be  frustrated  for  the  moment,  but  it  must 
prevail.     Let  us  endeavor  to  acauire  for  the  present  CongresB, 
merit  of  having  laid  this  solid  foiiodation  of  the  national 
If,  as  I  think,  fatally  for  the  public  interest,  the  ImU  shall  be 
what  will  be  the  character  of  the  account  which  we  shall  hmwe 
render  to  our  constituents  upon  our  return  among  them  ?     We 
be  ariced,  What  have  you  done  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the 
current  ?    Why,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  us  a  loaf^ta^ 
port  on  that  matter,  containing  much  valuable  information,  and, 
varf  good "  reaaaning,'  but,  mpoa  the  whole*  we  femd  that 
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jiitliPr  aooye  our  comprehension,  and  we  concluded  V"a\  it  was  wisest 
to  let  it  i^egulate  itself.  What  have  you  done  to  supply  the  deficit  in 
the  treasury  ?  We  thought  that,  although  you  are  all  endeavoring  t  > 
get  out  of  the  banks,  it  was  a  very  good  time  for  us  to  go  into  them 
and  we  have  authorized  a  loan.  You  have  done  sr  mething  then,  cer- 
tainly, on  the  subject  of  retrenchment.  Here,  at  h<;ime,we  are  pr«^ 
tising  the  greatest  economy,  and  our  daughters,  no  longer  able  tii 
wear  calico  gowDt,are  obliged  to  put  oin  fadmespun.  VVhy^  we  have 
saved,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  a  member  from  Tennessee — 
General  Cocke — fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  were  wanted  for  thf« 
Yellow  8 tone  expedition.  No,  not  quite  so  much  ;  for  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  iMt  sum  were  still  wanted,  although  we  stopped  the 
expedition  at  the  Council  Blufis.  And  we  have  saved  another  sum, 
which  we  hoi«e  wi)l  give  you  great  satisfaction.  After  nearly  two 
days'  debw*^,  and  c  division  between  the  two  houses,  we  struck  off 
two  hundred  dollars  firom  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  attorney-gen^ 
eral.  What  have  you  done  to  protect  home  industry  from  the  effects 
of  the  contracted  policy  of  foreign  powers  ?  We  thought  it  best,  after 
much  deliberation,  to  leave  things  alone  at  home,  and  to  continue  our 
CDGOuragement  to  foreign  industry.  Well,  surely  you  have  passed 
>ine  law  to  reanimate  and  revive  the  hopes  of  the  numerous  bank* 
ipts  that  have  been  made  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
rorld,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  our  policy  ?  No ;  the  senate 
»uld  not  agree  on  that  subject,  and  the  bankrupt  bill  fiuled !  Can 
re  plead,  sir,  ignorance  of  the  general  distress,  and  of  the  ardent 
ihes  of  the  community  for  that  protection  of  its  industry  which  this 
proposes  }  No,  sir,  almost  daily,  throughout  the  session,  have 
heen  receiving  petitions,  with  which  our  table  is  now  loaded, 
Ay  imploring  us  to  extend  this  protection.  Unanimous  resolu- 
ins  from  important  State  legislatures  have  called  upon  us  to  give  it, 
the  people  of  whole  States  in  mass — almost  in  mass,  of  New 
''ork.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio-rhave  transmitted  to  us 
tit  earnest  and  humble  petitions  to  encourage  the  hon^e  industry, 
us  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  Let  us  not  disappoint  their  just 
stations.  Let  us  manifest,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  Con- 
does  not  deserve  the  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  it,  of 
Minhility  to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  people. 

nr!u8  bin  passed  the  HoQse:  yeasSO;  naya  69 :.  bnt  in  the  senate  was  p<vitpo&ed  t« 
^s  CPir:  S5S9iciH-fe  efSect,  r^?(rtfd-*b7  the  ckisc  v^ 
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[The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  construct,  or  aid  in  conMmctiDC, 
of  Internal  ImproTementB,  had  for  scTeral  years  formed  one  of  the  most  steadUjr  ani 
earnestly  controwrted  topics  connected  with  the  lefislation  of  the  country,  fis  ex- 
istence was  aflhmed,  and  its  exercise  demanded  with  an  almost  nnnnimoos  voies, 
by  the  qireading  West,  aided  by  many  liberal  and  far-seeing  repreaentatiTea  of  ocber 
sections  of  the  Union.  It  was  opposed  with  equal  ardor  by  a  nearly  equal  anmber* 
throughout  the  continuance  of  the  struggle .  In  1884,  a  third  effort  was  made,  (two 
billfl  having  been  vetoed  in  former  years,)  and  the  bill  authorizing  the  Presdeat  t» 
cause  certain  Surveys  and  Estimates  for  Roads  and  Canals  to  be  made,  being  nndei 
consideration,  Mr.  Clat  addressed  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  follows  t] 

I  CANNOT  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  meywithout 
first  asking  leave  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  the  com 
mittee,  in  so  far  accommodating  me  as  to  agree  unanimously  to  ad- 
joiirn  its  sitting  to  the  present  time,  in  order  to  afford  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  my  views ;  which,  however,  I  fear  I  shall  do 
very  unacceptably.  As  a  requital  for  this  kindness,  I  will  endeavor, 
as  fiur  as  is  practicable,  to  abbreviate  what  I  have  to  present  to  your 
consideration.  Yot,  on  a  question  of  this  extent  and  moment,  there 
are  so  many  topics  which  demand  a  deliberate  examination, that, from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  will  be  impossible,  I  am  afraid,  to  reduce  the 
argument  to  any  thing  that  the  committee  will  consider  a  reasonable 
compass. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  there  has  now  existed  for 
several  years  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  this  government,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
certain  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution.  Two  successive 
Presidents  have  rets/ned  to  Congress  bills  which  had  previousbf 
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passed  both  houses  of  that  body,  with  a  cammuDJcation  of  iiit  opinion 
that  Congress,  under  the  constitution,  posaesmd  no  power  to  enact 
uch  lawa.  High  respect,  perw  nnl  and  official,  mu^t  be  felt  by  all, 
as  it  is  due,  to  those  distinguished  officers, and  to  their  opinions,  Ihua 
solemnly  announced  ;  and  the  most  profound  consideration  belongs  to 
our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  who  has  favored  this  House  with  B 
written  argument,  of  great  length  and  tabor,  containing  not  less  than 
nixly  or  seventy  pages,  in  support  of  his  exposition  of  the  conatitU' 
tion.  From  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  question, 
all  will  readily  concur,  that,  if  the  power  is  granted,  and  does  really 
exist,  it  ought  to  he  vindicated,  upheld,  and  maintained,  that  the 
country  may  derive  the  great  benefits  which  may  flow  from  its  pru- 
dent exercise.  If  it  has  not  been  communicated  to  Congress,  then 
all  claim  to  it  should  be  at  once  surrendered.  It  is  a  circumstance  of 
peculiar  regret  to  me,  that  one  more  competent  than  myself  has  not 
risen  to  support  the  course  which  the  legislative  deparlment  has  here- 
tofore felt  itself  bound  to  pursue  on  this  great  question.  Of  all  the 
trusts  which  are  created  by  hunian  agency,  that  is  the  highest,  most 
-solemn,  and  most  responsible,  wh'th  involves  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal power.  Exerted  when  it  has  not  been  intrusted,  the  public  func- 
tionary is  guilty  of  usurpation  And  his  infidelity  to  the  public  good 
is  not,  perhaps,  less  culpable,  when  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  exercise 
a  power  which  has  been  fairly  conveyed,  to  promote  the  public  pros- 
perity. If  the  power,  which  he  thus  forbears  to  exercise,  can  only 
be  exercised  by  him — if  no  other  public  functionary  can  employ  it, 
and  the  public  good  requires  its  exercise,  bis  treachery  is  greatly  ag- 
gravated. It  is  only  ill  those  cases  where  theobject  of  the  investment 
of  power  is  the  personal  ease  or  aggrandizement  of  the  public  agent, 
that  his  forbearance  to  use  it  is  praiseworthy,  gracious,  or  magnani- 


I  am  extremely  happy  to  find,  that,  on  many  of  the  points  of  the 
argument  of  the  honorable  gentleman  ftom  Virginia,  (Mr.  Barbour,) 
there  is  entire  concurrence  between  us,  widely  as  we  differ  in  our 
ultimate  conclusions.  On  this  occasion,  (as  on  all  others  on  which 
that  gentleman  obliges  the  House  with  an  expression  of  his  opinions,) 
he  displays  great  ability  end  ingenuity  ;  and,  as  well  from  the  mat- 
ter as  from  the  respectful  manner  of  his  argument,  it  is  deserving  of 
the  most  thorough  consideration.  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from 
*iat  gentleman  at  the  very  threshhold.     He  commenced  by  laying 
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down,  as  a  generiJ  ptincjple,  that,  in  tht'  distributioD  of  p< 
our  federel  and  Stftte  govemmcnts,  those  vhich  are  of  a  municipd 
character  iirc  to  be  coDBidereJ  aa  appertaining  to  the  Stale  gorern- 
raents,  and  those  which  relal«  to  cxleronl  affairs,  to  the  general  gOT 
orDDient.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  throw  the  argumeui  of  the  genlie* 
sum  into  the  form  of  Q  syllogism,  (a  shape  which  I  presume  wiJl  b« 
quite  agreeable  to  him,)  it  amounts  to  this  :  Municipal  powers  be- 
long exclusiyely  to  tho  State  govermnents  ;  but  the  ]>Dwer  to  make 
internal  inipTovemenlj  is  municipal ;  Iheri^ofc  it  belongs  to  the  State 
governments  alone.  1  deny  both  the  prcmiBcij  and  the  concInsioiL 
If  the  gentleman  had  atVinncd  that  certtiin  municipal  powers,  and  the 
<^at  mass  of  them,  belong  lo  the  Stale  governmeats,  bis  jvopoaitioD 
would  have  been  incontrovertible.  But,  if  he  had  ko  qualified  it,  it 
would  not  have  nssisteii  the  gentleman  at  all  in  his  conclusion.  But 
surely  the  power  of  taxation — the  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  coin 
— the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  weighlH  and  ines- 
sures — toestahlish  post-offices  and  post-roads — to  regulate  commem 
among  the  several  Slates — that  in  relation  to  the  judiciary — besidee 
many  other  powers  indisputably  belonging  to  the  federal  government, 
are  strictly  municipal.  If,  as  1  understood  the  gentleman  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  part  of  his  argument  to  admit,  sojne  moni- 
cipal  powers  bi-long  to  the  one  system,  and  some  lo  the  other,  we 
shall  derive  very  little  aid  from  the  gentleman's  principle,  in  mttking 
the  discrimination  between  the  two.  The  question  must  ever  remaiti 
open — whether  any  given  power,  and,  of  course,  that  ia  question,  is 
or  is  not  delfgaled  to  ihis  government,  or  retained  by  the  Slates  * 

The  conclusion  of  (he  gentleman  is,  that  all  internal  improveroenla 
belong  to  ihc  State  governments ;  that  they  are  of  a  limited  and  local 
character,  and  arc  not  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  the  federal 
powers,  which  relate  to  external  or  general  objects.  That  many, 
perhaps  most  iotemal  improvements,  partake  of  the  character  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman,  1  shall  not  deny.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
ttiat  there  are  olhers,  emphatically  national,  which  neither  the  policy, 
nor  the  power,  nor  ihe  interests  of  any  Stale  will  induce  it  to  accom- 
plish, and  which  can  only  be  eflected  by  the  application  of  die  re- 
sources of  the  nalion.  The  improvement  of  the  navigalion  of  l)w 
furnishes  a  striking  example.  This  is  undeniably^  great 
and  important  object.  The  report  of  a  highly  scientific  and  'ctt^ji* 
ffittt  oiiicer  of  thsei^fioeer  corps,  (which  I  hope  will  besoOQiclU'^ 
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nf,mij^cM  upon^)  shows  that  the  cost  of  foy  practicable  improTe- 
mentf-ift  the  navigation  of  that  rirer,  in  the  present  state  of  the  in- 
habitants of  its  banks,  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  great  bene- 
fits  which,  would  accrue  from  it.  I  believe  that  about  double  the 
amount  of  the  loss  of  a  single  steamboat  and  cargo,  (the  Tennesse,) 
would  effect  the  whole  improvement  in  the  navigation  of  that  river 
which  ought  to  be  at  this  time  attempted.  In  this  great  object 
twelve  States  and  two  Territories  are,  in  diflercnt  degrees,  intere^t^d. 
The  power  to  effect  the  improvement  of  that  river  is  surely  not  mu- 
nicipal, in  the  sense  in  which  the  gentleman  uses  the  term.  If  it 
i¥ere,  to  which  of  the  twelve  States  and  two  Territories  concerned 
does  it  belong  ?  It  is  a  great  object,  which  can  only  be  efifected  by  a 
confederacy.  And  here  is  existing  that  confederacy,  and  no  other 
can  lawfully  exist ;,  for  the  constitution  prohibits  th*  States,  imme- 
diately interested,  from  entering  into  any  treaty  or  compact  with 
^^^h  other.  Other  examples  might  be  given  to  show  that,  if  even 
the  power  existed,  the  inclination  to  exert  it  would  not  be  felt,  to 
e£^tuate  certain  improvements  eminently  calculated  to  promote  th# 
prosperity  of  the  Union.  Neither  of  the  three  States,  nor  all  of  them 
united,  through  which  the  Cumberland  road  passes,  would  ever  have 
erected  that  road.  Two  of  them  would  have  thrown  in  every  impe 
dimcnt  to  its  completion  in  their  power.  Federative  in  its  character, 
it  could  only  have  been  executed  so  far  by  the  application  of  federa* 
tive  means.  Again  :  the  contemplated  canal  through  New  Jersey  • 
that  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  ;  that  to 
unite  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac,  are  all  objects  of  a.^eneral  and  fed- 
erative nature,  in  which  the  States  through  which  they  may  sever- 
ally pass  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  any  such  special  interest  as  will 
lead  to  their  execution.  Tending,  as  undoubtedly  they  would  do,  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  whole,  the  power  and  the  treasure  oi  the 
whole  must  be  applied  to  their  execution,  if  they  are  ever  consum- 
mated. 

I  do  not  think,  then,  that  we  should  be  at  aU  assisted  in  expound- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  principle  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  suggested  in  respect  to  municipal  powers. 
The  powers  of  both  governments  are  undoubtedly  municipal,  oflen 
operating  upon  the  same  subject.  I  think  a  better  rule  than  that 
which  the  gentleman  furnished  for  interpreting  the  constitution,  might 

be  deduced  from  an  attentive  coasideration  of  the  pecuUaniBfiharacter 
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of  the  Brticlea  of  confederation,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  tht  p 
constitutioD'  By  those  articles,  the  powers  of  tlie  thirteen  United 
States  were  exerted  collaterally.  They  operated  through  ao  inter- 
mediary They  were  addressed  to  the  several  Slates,  and  their  ese- 
culion  depended  upon  the  pleasure  and  the  co-operation  of  the  St)it«« 
individually.  The  States  selJoni  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the 
^neral  government  in  regard  to  its  requisitions,  and  often  wholly 
disappointed  them.  Languor  and  debility,  in  the  movement  of  the 
old  confederation,  wera  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  arrange 
ment  of  power.  By  the  existing  constitution,  the  ponvrg  of  the  gen- 
eral government  act  directly  on  the  persons  and  things  within  it* 
scope,  without  the  intervention  or  impediments  incident  to  an  inter- 
mediary. In  executing  the  great  trust  nhicli  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  creates,  we  must,  therefore,  reject  that  interpretation 
of  its  provisions  which  would  make  the  general  government  depend- 
ant upon  those  of  the  States  for  the  execution  of  any  of  its  powers ; 
and  may  safely  conclude  that  the  only  genuine  construction  would  b« 
that  which  should  enable  this  government  to  execute  the  great  pur- 
poses of  its  institution,  without  the  co-operation,  and,  if  indispeoMbly 
necessary,  even  against  the  will  of  any  particular  State.  This  is  tfa«- 
characteristic  diflerence  between  the  two  systems  of  government,  (/ 
which  we  should  never  lose  sight.  Interpreted  in  the  one  way,  we 
shall  relapse  into  the  feebleness  and  debility  of  the  old  coufedenicy. 
In  the  other,  we  shall  escape  from  its  evils,  and  fulfil  the  great  pur- 
poses which  the  enlightened  franiera  of  the  existing  constitution  in- 
tended to  effectuate.  The  importance  of  this  essential  diflerence  in 
the  two  forms  of  government,  will  be  shown  in  the  future  provrcM 
of  the  argument. 

Before  1  proceed  to  comment  on  those  parts  of  the  constitution 
which  appear  to  me  to  convey  the  power  in  question,  I  hope  I  sh^ 
he  allowed  to  disclaim,  for  my  part,  several  sources  whence  others 
have  deduced  the  authority.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  seemed 
to  think  it  remarkable  that  the  friends  of  the  power  should  disagree 
so  much  among  themselves ;  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  against  its 
existence  from  the  fact  of  this  discrepancy.  But  I  can  see  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this  diversity  of  vie^vs.  What  is  more  common  than 
for  diSerent  men  to  contemplate  the  same  subject  under  various  as- 
pects ?  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  1  uman  mind,  that  enlightened  men, 
perfectly  upright  in  their  intentions,  3iflbr  in  their  opinioos  on  almost 
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•very  topic  that  can  be  mentioned.  It  is  rather  a  presumption  ia 
favor  of  the  cause  which  I  am  humMy  maiDtainiiig,  that  the  same 
result  is  attained  by  so  many  various  modes  of  reasoning.  But,  it 
contnricty  of  views  might  be  pleaded  with  any  effect  agunsi  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  disputed  power,  it  is  equally  available  against  our  op- 
ponents. There  is,  for  example,  not  a  very  enact  coincidence  in 
opinion  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  geotle- 
oian  from  Virginia.     The  President  aays,  (page  26  of  his  book,) 

"  The  uM  of  ihe  exiEIing  road,  by  thr  tlH<F,  mail-cnrhrT,  or  pool-boy,  in  psHinC 
ovri  il,  as  oihcni  do.  is  >U  thai  would  tx  ihoughl  of  j  ihe  jurisdiction  and  mil  n- 
nuining  to  the  Stale,  with  a  ri^t  in  iht  Platf ,  or  thou  aufharitid  by  itt  Ufiilalim, 
la  diangt  the  road  »I  pfco»y«," 

Again,  page  27,  the  President  asks : 

■■  If  Ihe  Unil 
ey  not,  in  a  " 


■  1 


•aeynot,  in  adopting  ihcniadBof  the  individual  Slalea,  fi 
U  haa  been  done,  ofHume  jurisdictinB  over  Ibem,  and  | 


They  both  agree  that  the  general  government  does  not  possess  th» 
power.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  admits,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  that  the  designation  of  a  State  road  as  a  post-road,  so  far 
withdraws  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  that  it  cannot  be  after- 
wards put  down  or  closed  by  the  State  ;  and  in  this  he  claims  for  the 
general  government  more  power  than  the  President  concedes  to  it. 
The  President,  on  the  contrary,  pronounces,  that  "  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  pretension"  (that  is,  preventing,  by  the  designation  of  a  post- 
road,  the  power  of  the  State  from  altering  or  changing  it)  "  must  be 
apparent  loal!  who  examine  it!'*  The  gentleman  thinks  that  thfi 
designation  of  a  post-road  withdraws  it  entirely,  so  far  as  it  is  used 
for  that  purpose,  from  the  power  of  the  whole  State  ;  whilst  the  Pre- 
sident thinks  it  absurd  to  assert  that  a  mere  county  court  may  not 
defeat  the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  United  States !  The  President 
thinks  that,  under  the  power  of  appropriating  the  money  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  may  apply  it  to  any  object  of  internal  improvement, 
provided  it  does  not  assimie  any  territorial  jurisdiction  ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  he  claims  for  the  general  government  more  power  than  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  assigns  tu  it.  And  I  must  own,  that  I  so 
far  coincide  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  If  Ihe  power  can  be 
traced  to  no  more  legitimate  source  than  to  that  of  apftopriating  th« 
^blic  treasure,  1  will  yield  the  question.  '' 
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k  The  tmlb  Wy.that  there  is  no  specific  grant,  ia  the  coDftitutioOy.of . 
dio  power  of  ^propriation;  nor  ifi  any  such  requisite.    It  is  a  result 
iqg  power.    The  constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  of  taxa- 
tiom  with  but  few  limitations,  to  raise  a  puUic  revenue.    It  then 
enumerates  the  powers  of  Congress.    And  it  follows,  of  necessity, 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  apply  the  money,  so  raised,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  so  granted.    The  clause  which  concludes  the 
enumeration  of  the  granted  powers,  l^  authorizing  the  passage  of  all 
laws,  '<  necessary  and  proper'^'  to  effectuate  them,  comprehends  the 
power  of  appropriaticm.    And  the  firamers  of  the  constitution  recog- 
nise it  by  the  lestriction  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  trea- 
sury but  in  virtue  of  a  previous  appropriation  by  law.    It  is  to  ms 
wonderful  how  the  President  could  have  brought  his  mind  to  the  con* 
elusion,  that,  under  the  power  of  appropriation,  thus  incidentally  exist* 
ing,  a  right  could  be  set  up,  in  its  nature  almost  without  limitation^ 
to  employ  the  public  money.    Hci  combats  with  great  succesr  mat 
much  ability,  any  deduction  of  power  from  the  clause  relating  to  the 
general  welfare.     He  shows  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  overturn, 
or  render  useless  and  nugatory,  the  careful  enumeration  of  our  powers ; 
and  that  it  would  convert  a  cautiously  limited  government  into  one 
without  limitation.    The  same  process  of  reasoning  by  which  his 
mind  was  brought  to  this  just  conclusion,  one  would  have  thought, 
should  have  warned  him  against  his  claiming,  under  the  power  of 
appropriation,  such  a  vast  latitude  of  authority.     He  reasons  strongly 
against  the  power,  as  claimed  by  us,  harmless,  and  beneficent,  tuid 
limited  as  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  and  yet  he  sets  up  a  power 
bocmdless  in  its  extent,  unrestrained  to  the  object  of  internal  improve- 
WBDts,  and  comprehending  the  whole  scope  of  hmnan  affairs !     For, 
if  the  power  exists,  as  he  asserts  it,  what  human  restraint  is  there 
upon  it  ?    He  does,  indeed,  say,  that  it  cannot  be  exerted  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  States.    But  this  is  a 
reitriction  altogether  gratuitous,  flowing  frx>m  the  bounty  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  not  found  in  the  prescriptions  of  the  constitution.     If  we 
have  a  right,  indefinitely,  to  apply  the  money  oi  the  government  to 
internal  improvements,  or  to  any  other  object,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
ai^lication  of  it  to  the  purchase  of  the  sovereignty  itself  of  a  State, 
if  a  State  were  mean  enough  to  sell  its  sovereignty — to  the  purchase 
of  kingdoms,  empires,  the  globe  itself?    With  an  almost  unlimited 
poiwer  of  taxiEon,  and,  after  the  revenue  is  raised,  with  a  right  te 
apply  it  under  no  fflher  limitatiops  than  those  which  the  Prer4f«it\ 
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.eftutkm  has  suggested,  I  csBiiot  see  what  other  hvman  piwPLr  is 
needed.  It  has  been  said,  by  Csesar  or  Bonaparte,  no  doubt  thought 
by  both,  that  with  soldiers  enough,  they  could  ^t  money  enough ; 
and,  with  money  enough,  they  could  command  soldiers  enough.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President's  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  one  of 
these  great  levers  of  public  force  and  power  is  possessed  by  this  gov- 
ernment. The  President  seems  to  contemplate,  as  fraught  with  great 
danger,  the  power,  humbly  as  it  is  claimed,  to  efl^ct  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  country,  and,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  sets 
«p  one  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude.  The  quantum  of  power 
which  we  claim  over  the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  is,  it  is 
true,  of  greater  amount  and  force  than  that  which  results  from  the 
President's  view  of  the  constitution  ;  but  then  it  is  UmUed  to  the  ob- 
ject of  internal  improvements ;  whilst  the  power  set  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  such  limitation;  and,  in  efiect,  as  I  conceive,  has  no 
limitation  whatever^  but  that  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear 
taxation.  -^ 

With  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  President,  and  after  the 
most  deliberate  consideration  of  his  argument,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  I  cannot  think  that  any  political  power  accrues  to 
this  government,  from  the  mere  authority  which  it  possesses  to  ap- 
propriate the  public  revenue.  The  power  to  make  internal  improve- 
ments draws  after  it,  most  certainly,  the  right  to  appropriate  money  to 
consummate  the  object.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  this  right  of 
appropriation  draws  after  it  the  power  of  internal  improvements.  The 
af^ropriation  of  money  is  consequence,  not  cause.  It  follows ;  it 
does  not  precede.  According  to<he  order  of  nature,  we  first  deter- 
mine upon  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  then  impropriate  the 
numey  necessary  to  its  consummation.  According  to  the  <Nrder  of  the 
constitution,  the  power  is  defined,  and  the  implication,  that  is,  the 
appropriation  of  the  money  requisite  to  its  efiectuation,  follows  as  a 
necessary  and  proper  means.  The  practice  of  coi^ressional  legisla- 
ladon  is  conformable  to  both.  We  first  inquire  what  we  may  do, 
and  provide  by  law  for  its  being  done,  and  we  then  appropriate,  by  . 
another  act  of  legislation,  the  money  necessary  to  accomplish  tfaa 
apecified  object.  The  error  of  the  argument  lies  in  its  beginning  to*, 
soon.  It  supposes  the  money  to  be  ip  the  treasury,  and  then  seetai 
lo  disburse  it.  Bnthow  came  it  there ?  Congress  cannot  impose 
iMMs  without  an  object.    Thair  npoMlion  mnst  ho  in  foiweimi  !• 
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Ihe  wbofe  maw  of  oar  powen,  to  the  geiienl  poipotes  of  g^^ 
criritl.  thoTiewtothefiilfiliiieiitof  iMneof  those  powen,  or  te  the 
JtttainDjeiit  of  eome  of  thoee  porpooes.  In  either  cese,  we  ooBeult  the 
coiietit«tioii|  end  eeoertein  the  extent  of  the  enthoritf  whidi  is  con- 
fided tr  lis.  We  cannot,  constitationally,  lay  the  taxes  witlioat  re-, 
g^  to  the  eittent  of  our  powers ;  and  then,  haying  acquired  the 
money  oi  the  paUic,  appropriate  it,becanse  we  have'got  it,  to  aaj 
object  indefinitely. 

Nor  do  I  claim  the  power  in  question,  from  the  consent  or  graal 
of  any  particnlar  State  or  States,  through  which  an  object  of  internal 
improTement  may  pass.  It  might,  indeed,  be  pradent  to  ooosdlt  a 
State,  throogh.  which  an  improvement  might  happen  to  be  cnnied, 
fixxn  considerations  of  deference  and  re^ieot  to  its  sovereign  power; 
and  from  a  disposition  to  maintain  those  relations  of  perfect  am'  f 
f^ch  are  ever  desirable,between  the  general  and  State  govemnsents. 
But  the  power  to  establish  the  improv^nent  must  be  found  in  the 
constitution,  or  it  does  not  exist.  And  what  is  granted  by  all,  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  some  to  perfiMm. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  speaking  oi  incidental  powen, 
has  used  a  species  of  argument  which  I  entreat  him  candidly  to 
reconsider.  He  has  said,  diat  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  is 
without  end ;  that  if  we  argue  from  a  power  expressly  granted  to  all 
others,  which  might  be  convenient  or  necessary  to  its  execution,  there 
are  no  bounds  to  the  power  of  this  government ;  that,  for  example, 
under  the  power  <^  to  i^rovide  and  maintain  a  navy,''  the  right  mi^t 
be  assumed  to  the  timber  necesaary  to  its  construction,  and  the  soil 
on  which  it  grew.  The  gentleman  might  have  added,  the  nooms 
from  which  it  spirang.  What,  upon  the  gentleman^  own  hypothesk, 
ought  to  have  -been  his  conclusion  ?  That  Congress  possessed  r 
power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  Such  a  conclusion  woul^ 
have  been  quite  as  logical,  as  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  int  x 
Hal  improvements,  from  iht  possible  lengths  to  which  this  power  maj 
be  pushed.  No  one  ever  has,  or  can,  controvert  the  existence  ol 
incidental  powers.  We  may  apply  different  rules  for  their  extraction, 
but  all  must  concur  in  the  necessity  of  their  actual  existence.  They 
result  from  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  and  from  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  foreseeing  all  the  turns  and  vicissitudes  in  human  a&ias. 
Th^  cannot  be  defined.    Much  is  attained  when  the  power,  theetti. 
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ii  specified  and  guarded.  Keeping  that  constantly  in  view,  tba  means 
necessary  te  its  attainment  nmist  be  left  to  the  sound  and  responsible 
discretion  of  the  public  functionary.  Intrench  him  as  you  pleasei 
employ  what  language  you  may,  in  the  constitutional  instrument, 
^  necessary  and  proper,"  *'  indispensably  necessary ,''  or  any  other,  and 
the  question  is  still  left  open.  Does  the  proposed  measure  &11  within 
the  scope  of  the  incidental  power,  circumscribed  as  it  may  be  ?  Your 
safety  against  abuse  must  rest  in  his  intesest,his  integrity,  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise ;  finally,  in  the  ulti- 
mate right,  when  all  other  redress  &ils,  of  an  appeal  to  the  remedy, 
to  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases,  of  forcible  resistance  against  intoler- 
able oppression. 

Doubtless,  by  an  extravagant  and  abusive  enlargement  of  incidental 
powers,  the  State  governments  may  be  reduced  within  too  narrow 
limits.  Take  any  power,  however  incontestably  granted  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  employ  that  kind  of  process  of  reasoning  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  so  skilful,  by  tracing  it  to  its 
reuMtest  e£^ts,  you  may  make  it  absorb  the  powers  of  the  State 
governments.  Pursue  the  opposite  course ;  take  any  incontestable 
power  belonging  to  the  State  governments,  and  follow  it  out  into  all 
its  possible  ramifications,  and  you  make  it  thwart  and  defeat  the  great 
operations  of  the  government  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  consequence 
of  our  systems.  Their  harmony  is  to  be  preserved  only  by  forbear- 
ance, liberality,  practical  good  sense,  and  mutual  concession.  Bring 
these  dispositions  into  the  administrations  of  our  various  institutions, 
and  all  the  dreaded  condicts  of  authorities  will  be  found  to  be  per- 
fectly imaginary.  • 

I  disclaim,  for  myself,  several  sources  to  which  others  have 
ascended,  to  arrive  at  the  power  in  question.  In  making  this  dis- 
clldmer,  I  mean  to  cast  no  imputation  on  them.  I  am  glad  to 
meet  them  by  whatever  road  they  travel,  at  the  point  of  a  con- 
stitutional conclusion.  Nor  do  their  positions  weaken  mine ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  correctly  taken,  and  mine  also  are  justified  by  fiiir 
interpretation,  they  add  str^gth  to  mine.  But  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
frankly  and  sincerely,  to  state  niy  own  views  of  the  constitution.  In 
coming  to  the  ground  on  which  I  make  my  stand  to  maintain  the 
power,  and  where  I  am  ready  to  meet  its  antagonist,  I  am  happy,  in 
<hp  outset,  to  state  my  hearty  concurrence  with  the  gentleman  frooa 
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Virgtnm,  io  tbe  old  1798  republican  principlet—- now  become  federal 
•bo — by  which  the  constitution  is  to  be  interpreted.  I  agree  witk 
him,  that  thia  is  a  limited  government,  that  it  has  no  powers  but  the 
granted  powers ;  and  that  the  granted  powers  are  those  which  are 
expressly  enumerated,  or  such  as,  being  implied,  are  necessary  and 
proper  to  efi^tuate  the  enumerated  powers.  And,  if  I  do  not  show 
the  power  over  federative,  national,  internal  improvements,  to  be 
fiurly  deducible,  after  the  strictest  application  of  these  principle's,  I 
entreat  the  committee  unanimously  to  reject  the  bill.  The  gentle- - 
man  from  Virginia  has  rightly  anticipated,  that,  in  regard  to  roads,  I 
claim  the  power  under  the  grant  to  establish  post  offices  and  poet 
roads.  The  whole  question,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  turns  upon 
the  true  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  that  again  upon  the  genuine 
■ignification  of  the  word  ^^estabHsh,^^  According  to  my  understand- 
ing of  it,  the  meaning  of  it  is,  to  fix,  to  make  firm,  to  build.  Accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  to  designate,  to  adopt. 
Grammatical  criticism  was  to  me  always  unpleasant,  and  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  any  proficient  in  it.  But  I  will  confidently  appeal,  in 
support  of  my  definition,  to  any  vocabulary  whatever,  of  respectable 
authority,  and  to  the  common  use  of  the  word.  That  it  cannot 
aiean  only  adoption  is  to  me  evident,  for  adoption  presuppoat^ 
establishment,  which  is  precedent  in  its  very  nature.  That  which  doee 
not  exist,  which  is  not  established,  cannot  be  adopted.  There  is, 
then,  an  essential  difierence  between  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
me.  I  consider  the  power  as  original  and  creative ;  he  as  derivative^ 
adoptive.  But  I  will  show,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  President  him- 
self, who  agrees  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  to  the  sense  ef 
this  word,  that  what  I  contend  for  is  its  genuine  meaning.  The 
President,  in  almost  the  first  lines  of  his  message  to  this  House,  of  the 
fourth  of  May,  1822,  returning  the  Cumberland  bill  with  his  veto, 
says,  ''a  power  to  establish  turnpikes,  with  gates  and  tolls,  &c.,  im- 
plies a  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  complete  system  of  interAd 
improvement. '^  What  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ^^  establish'^ 
is  here  used  ?  Is  it  not  creative  ^  Did  the  President  mean  to  adopt 
or  designate  some  pre«existing  turnpikes,  with  gates,  &c.,  or  for  the 
first  time  to  set  them  up,  under  the  authority  of  Congress  ?  Again, 
the  President  says,  *^  If  it  exist  as  to  one  road,  (that  is,  the  power  to 
lay  duties  of  transit,  and  to  take  the  land  on  a  valuation,)  it  exists  ae 
to  any  other,  and  to  as  many  roads  as  Congress  may  think  proper  Io 
^estahUsh.^^    In  what  sense  does  he  here  employ  the  word?    The 


truth  is,  that  the  President  could  umplvy  do  better  than  the  conslitu- 
tioDsI  word,  and  he  is  obliged  to  use  il  in  the  precise  vensc 
1  contend,  ilut  1  go  to  a  higher  authority  than  llist  of  the  chief 
magistrate — to  that  of  the  constitution  itself.  In  eixpounding  that 
instrument,  we  must  look  at  all  its  parts  ;  and  if  we  lijid  a  word,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  is  desirable  lo  olilain,  we  may  siiffly  rest  upon 
the  use  which  ha-f  been  made  of  the  same  word  iu  other  partis  of  (he 
instrument.  The  word  "  establish"  is  one  of  frequent  recurrence  in 
the  constitution  ;  and  1  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  found  uniformly 
to  express  the  same  idea-  In  the  clause  enumerating  our  powers' 
"  Congress  has  power  to  tttabSih  a  unifomi  rule  of  naturaliTa- 
tion,"  be.  ;  in  the  preamble,  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
csder  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  e«/a£/isA  justice,  &c.,  do  ordain 
and  citabluk  this  constitution,"  be. ;  what  prE^-exisiing  code  of  Jus- 
tice was  adopted  f  Did  not  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  this 
nigh  sovereign  act,  contemplate  the  construction  of  a  code  adapted  to 
their  federal  condition  ?  The  sense  of  the  word,  as  contended  for,  it 
seir-«vident  when  applied  to  the  constitution. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  nature,  object,  and  purposes  of  the  power. 
The  trust  conlided  to  CongreKS  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  charac- 
ter. It  is  the  diffusion  of  information  among  all  the  parts  of  this  re- 
public. It  is  the  transmission  and  circulation  of  intelligence ;  it  is 
to  communicate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  acts  of  govemment,  and 
to  promote  the  great  busiKss  of  society  in  all  its  relations.  This  is  a 
great  trust,  capable  of  being  executed  in  a  highly  salutary  manner. 
It  can  be  executed  only  by  Congress,  and  it  should  be  as  well  per- 
formed a.H  it  can  be,  considering  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. And  here  I  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  principl*'  iiThich  I  some 
time  ago  laid  down,  thai  the  powers  granted  to  this  governnienl  are 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  its  own  inherent  force  and  enei^. 
■without  necessary  dependance  upon  tht  State  governments.  If  my 
construction  secures  this  object ;  and  if  that  of  my  opponents  places 
the  execution  of  this  trust  at  the  pleasuri^  and  mercy  of  the  State 
governments,  we  must  reject  theirJ,  and  assume  mine.  But  the  con- 
struction of  the  President  does  make  it  so  dependant.  He  contends 
that  we  can  only  use  as  post  roads  those  which  the  Stales  shall  have 
previously  estahli»:hed ;  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  alter,  to  chancre, 
dnil  of  course  to  shut  them  up  at  pleasure.  It  results  from  this  view 
of  th'!  President,  th'j'.  acy  of  the  great  mail  routes  now  existing  tbnt. 
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for  ex&mple,  from  south  to  north,  msy  be  clomd  at  pleumre  crhftn- 
price,  by  any  one  of  the  Slates,  or  its  authotiUeii,  through  which  it 
passes — by  that  of  Delaware,  or  any  other.  Is  it  possible  thai  ihil 
construction  of  (he  constitution  can  be  correct,  %Thich  allows  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  enacted  for  tho  good  of  the  whule,  to  be  obstructed 
or  defeated  in  its  operation  by  any  one  of  twenty-four  sovereigw 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  true,  denies  the  right  of  a  State  W 
close  a  road  which  has  been  designated  as  a  post  road.  But  suppow 
■he  Slate,  no  longer  having  occasion  to  use  it  for  ita  own  eepatate  and 
peculiar  purposes,  withdraws  all  care  and  attention  from  its  preser- 
vation. Can  the  Slate  be  compelled  to  repair  it  ?  No  !  the  gentb- 
man  from  Virginia  must  say  ;  and  I  will  say.  May  not  the  general 
goveriiment  repair  this  road  which  is  abandoned  by  the  State  power! 
May  it  not  repair  it  in  the  most  efiicacious  manner  ?  And  may  it  not 
protect  and  defend  that  which  it  has  thus  repaiied,  and  which  there 
is  no  longer  an  inleiest  or  inclination  in  the  State  to  protect  and  de- 
fend .'  Or  does  the  gentleman  mean  to  contend  that  a  road  may 
exist  in  the  statute  book,  which  a  State  will  not,  and  the  general  goi- 
ernment  cannot,  repair  and  improve  ?  And  what  sort  of  an  account 
should  we  render  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  execution 
If  the  high  trust  confided  for  their  benefit  to  us,  if  we  were  to  tell 
them  that  we  had  failed  to  execute  it,  because  a  State  would  not 
make  a  road  for  ua  : 


The  roads,  and  other  intemoi  improvements  of  Stntes,  are  made  la 
reference  to  their  individual  interests.  It  is  the  eye  only  of  the  whole, 
and  the  power  of  the  whole,  that  can  look  lo  the  interests  of  all-  lo 
the  infancy  of  the  ;;overnment,  and  in  the  actual  slate  of  the  public 
treasury,  it  may  be  thu  only  alternative  left  us  to  use  those  roadt, 
which  are  ma^le  for  Stale  purposes,  to  promote  the  national  object, 
ill  as  they  may  be  adapted  to  it.  It  may  never  be  ncr-essary  to  make 
more  than  a  few  great  natiuial  arteries  of  communication,  leaving  lo 
the  States  the  lateral  and  minor  ramilicatioDs.  Ev<  these  should 
only  be  executed,  without  prcisure  upon  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try,and  according  to  the  convenience  and  ability  of  government.  But. 
sitrely,  in  the  performance  of  a  great  national  duty  imposed  upon  tU'* 
government,  which  has  for  its  object  the  distribution  of  intelligence, 
civil,  commercial,  literary,  and  social,  we  ought  to  perform  the  sub- 
stance of  the  trust,  and  not  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  iDefficieDt 
TBper  execution  o^  it.     If  1  am  right  in  ftiese  views,  the  p-^vr  W 
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eatabtiah  post  roads  being  in  its  nature  original  and  creative,  and  the 
government  having  adopted  the  roads  made  by  State  meana  only  from 
its  inability  to  exert  the  whole  extent  of  Ua  authority,  the  controverT- 
ed  power  is  expressly  granted  to  Congress,  and  there  is  an  end  of  th«^ 
question. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  power  over  roads  waa  not 
contained  in  the  arlicles  of  coafederation,  which  limited  Congress  to 
(he  establishment  of  post-offict's ;  and  that  the  general  character  of 
the  present  constitution,  as  contrasted  with  those  articles,  is  that  of 
an  enlargement  of  power.  But,  if  the  construction  of  my  opponents 
be  correct,  we  are  left  precisely  where  the  articles  of  confederation 
left  us,  notwithstanding  the  additional  words  contained  in  the  present 
constitution.  What,  too,  will  the  gentleman  do  with  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  clause  to  establish  post  offices  7  Must  Congress  adopt, 
designate,  some  pre-existing  office,  established  by  Slate  authority  ? 
But  there  is  none  such.  May  it  not  then  fix,  build,  create,  establish 
ofiices  of  its  own  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  sought  to  alarm  us  by  the  awful  em- 
phasis with  which  he  set  before  us  the  total  extent  of  post  roads  in 
the  Union-  Eighty  thousand  miles  of  post  roads  !  exclaimed  the 
gentleman  ;  and  you  will  assert  for  the  general  government  jurisdic- 
tion, and  erect  turnpikes, on  such  an  immense  distance  ?  Not  to-day, 
nor  to-morrow  ;  but  this  government  is  to  last,  I  trust,  for  ever  ;  we 
may  at  least  hope  it  will  endure  until  the  ware  of  population,  culti- 
vation, and  intelligence  shall  hare  washed  the  Rocky  mountuns,and 
have  mingled  with  the  Pacific.  And  may  we  not  also  hope  that  the 
day  will  arrive  when  the  improvements  and  the  comforts  of  social  life 
shall  spread  over  the  wide  surface  of  this  vast  continent  ?  Ail  this 
is  not  to  be  suddenly  done.  Society  must  not  be  burdened  or  op- 
Dressed.  Things  must  be  gradual  and  prc^esslye.  The  same  spe- 
cies of  formidable  array  which  the  gentleman  makes,  might  be  exhib- 
ited in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  navy,  or  any  other  of  the 
great  purposes  of  govemmenl.  We  might  be  told  of  the  fleets  and 
vessels  of  great  maritime  powers,  which  whiten  the  ocean  ;  and  tri- 
umphantly a.?ked  if  we  should  \-ainly  attempt  to  cope  with  or  rival 
that  tremendous  power  ?  And  we  Ehould  shrink  from  the  eflbrt,  if 
yre  were  to  listen  to  his  counsels,  in  hopeless  despair.  Yea,  sir,  it  is 
a  Bubjecl  of  peculiar  delight  to  me  to  look  forward  to  the  proud 
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kud  happy  period,  distaDt  as  it  nuy  be,  when  circulation  and  aaaoa^ 
tJOD  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  Mexican  gnl^ahA 
be  a*  free  and  perfect  as  they  are  at  this  moment  in  Eaglastd,  or  ia 
any  other  the  most  highly  improved  country  on  the  globe.  In  the 
mean  time,  without  bearing  heavily  upon  any  of  our  important  intei- 
cels,  let  ua  apply  ountelves  .o  the  accompli shmen I  of  what  is  most 
pncticable,  and  immediately  neccEsaiy. 

But  what  most  blaggera  my  honorable  friend,  is  the  jurisdicboo 
over  the  sites  of  roada,  and  other  interna!  improvements,  which  he 
supposes  Congress  might  assume  ;  and  he  considers  the  exercise  of 
such  a  jurisdiction  as  furnishing  the  just  occasion  lor  serious  alann. 
Let  ua  analyze  the  subject.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  a  road  under  Ih° 
authoiity  of  the  general  govemiiicnt,  there  existed,  in  the  Stat* 
throughout  which  it  passes,  no  actual  exerciseof  jurisdiction  over  the 
ground  which  it  traverses  at  a  road.  There  was  only  the  possibility 
erf  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdicion,  when  the  State  should,  if  ever 
erect  such  a  road.  But  the  road  is  made  bj-  the  authority  of  Congress, 
and  o«t  of  the  facl  of  its  erection  arises  a  necessity  for  its  preaer- 
valion  and  protection.  The  road  is  some  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  feet 
in  width,  and  with  that  narrow  limit  passes  through  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  State.  The  capital  expended  in  the  making  of  ihe 
road  incorporates  itself  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  permanent  and 
immoveable  property  of  the  State.  The  jurisdiction  which  is  claim- 
ed for  the  general  government,  is  that  only  which  relates  to  the  dc- 
cessary  defence,  protection,  and  preservation  of  the  road.  Il  b  «f  a 
character  altogether  conservative.  Whatever  does  uot  relate  to  the 
existence  and  protection  of  the  road,  remains  with  the  State.  Mur- 
ders, trespasKes,  contracts — all  the  occurrences  and  IransacUoos  of 
society  upon  the  road,  not  aflecting  its  actual  existence,  will  iall  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  or  criminul  tribunals  of  the  State,  as  if 
the  road  hod  never  been  brought  into  exis^nce.  How  much  remuns 
to  the  Slate  !  How  little  ia  claimed  for  th;  general  government !  Is 
it  possible  that  a  jurisdiction  so  limited,  so  harmless,  so  unambitious, 
can  be  regarded  as  seriously  aianning  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  * 
Congress  now  asserts  and  exercises,  without  contestation,  a  power  to 
protect  the  mail  in  its  transit,  by  the  eanclion  of  all  suitable  penalties. 
The  man  who  violates  it  is  punished  with  death,  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case.  This  power  is  exerted  a* 
ioeideDt  to  thit  of  establieking  poet  offices  and  post  roads.     Is  the 


rolection  of  the  thing  in  Iraiailu  a  power  more  clearly  deducible 
um  the  grant,  than  that  of  (iiciUtaling,  by  meanH  of  3  practical  road, 
s  actual  transporlation  r  Mails  eertaial)'  imply  roada,  roads  imp^ 
i';ir  own  preservMion,  their  preservation  Implies  the  power  to  pre- 
;t've  them,  and  the  constitution  tell.i  us,  in  express  lerais,  that  we 
lall  establish  the  one  and  the  other. 

Id  rc;ipect  to  cutting  canals,  I  admit  the  question  is  not  quite  so 
ear  as  in  regard  to  roads.  With  respect  to  these,  as  1  have  endcav- 
red  to  show,  the  power  is  expressly  granted.  In  legard  to  canals, 
appears  to  me  to  be  fairly  comprehended  in,  or  deducible  from,  cer- 
lin  granted  powers.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
ireign  nations  and  among  the  several  Slates.  Precisely  the  same 
«asure  of  power  which  is  granted  in  the  one  case  is  conferred  in  the 
;her.  And  the  uniform  practical  exposition  of  the  conslilution,  as 
1  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  is  equally  applicable  to  tha' 
nong  the  several  Stales.  Suppose,  instead  of  directing  the  legisla- 
cm  of  this  government  constantly,  as  heretofore,  to  the  object  of 
ireigD  commerce,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  interior  commerce 
mongtheseveral  States,  the  fact  had  been  revers<.-d,and  now,  for  the 
pst  time,  we  were  about  lo  legislate  for  our  foreign  tmde.  Should 
e  not,  in  that  case,  hear  all  the  controverted  objections  made  to  the 
ection  of  buoys,  beacons,  light-houses,  the  surveys  of  coasts,  and 
r  other  numerous  facilities  accorded  to  the  foreign  trade,  which  we 
)w  hear  to  the  making  of  roads  and  canals  ?  Two  years  ago,  a  sea- 
all,  or  in  other  words,  a  marine  canalj  was  authori^ied  by  an  act  of 
>ngresa  in  New  Hampshire,  and  1  doubt  not  that  iiiany  of  those 
)ted  for  it  who  have  now  conscientious  scruples  on  this  bill.  Yes. 
ly  thing,  every  thing  may  be  done  for  foreign  commerce  ;  any 
ling,  every  thing  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean  ;  but  nothing  for  du- 
eetic  trade  ;  nothing  for  the  great  interior  of  the  country  !  Yet,  the 
[uity  and  the  beneficence  of  the  constitution  equally  comprehena 
(th.  The  gentleman  does,  indeed,  maintain  that  there  is  a  difference 
to  the  character  of  the  bcililies  in  the  two  cases.  But  I  put  it  to 
1  own  candor,  whether  the  only  difference  is  not  that  which  springs 
om  the  nature  of  the  two  elements  on  which  the  two  speeifs  of 

ercc  are  conrlucted — the  difference  between  land  and  water- 
he  principle  is  the  same,  whether  you  promote  conimerce  by  open- 
g  for  it  an  artificial  channel  where  now  there  is  none,  or  by  increas- 

i  ewie  or  safety  with  which  it  may  be  conducted  through  a  nal- 
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ural  channel  which  the  bounty  of  ProTidence  has  bestoweil.     In  the 
one  CBS<^,  }'our  object  is  to  facilitate  arrival  and  departure  from  the 
i)cean  to  iha  land.     In  the  other,  it  is  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
trom  the  land  to  the  ocean.    Physical  obstacles  may  be  greater  io  iht 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  the  moral  or  constitutional  pcmer 
(•quaily  includes  both.     The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  to  be  buit, 
■:ont9Dded  that  the  power  to  make  these  commercial  &cilitics  was  \o 
be  found  in  another  c.lause  of  the  conslitutioD — that  which  enaUei 
Congress  to  obtain  cessions  of  territory  for  specific  objects,  and  gianu 
to  it  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.     These  cessions  may  be  obtained  fct 
the  "  erection  of  forts,  mt^ozines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  or  other  wti' 
ful  buildings."     It  is  apparent  that  il  relates  altogether  to  militai^or 
naval  affairs,  and  not  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.     How  is  the  ma- 
rine canal  covered  by  this  clause ;''    Is  it  to  be  considered  as  a  *'  needful 
building :"     The  object  of  this  power  is  perfectly  obvnoue,     TTie 
convention  saw  that,  in  military  or  naval  posts,  such  as  are  indicated, 
)t  was  indispensably  necessary, for  their  proper  government,  lo  vest  in 
Congress  the  power  of  eKclusivc  legislation.     If  we  claimed  over  oi>- 
jects  of  internal  improvement  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  gentleman 
might  urge,  with  much  force,  the  clause  in  question-     But  the  claim 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  only  is  asserted.     The  gentleman  professes 
himself  unable  to  comprehend  how  concurrent  jurisdiction  cmi  be  ci- 
ercieed  by  two  different  governments  at  the  same  lime  over  the  tame 
persons  and  things.     But,  is  not  this  the  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
State  and  federal  govern meuts ?     Docs  not  every  person  and  every 
thing,  within  our  limits,  sustain  a  two-fold  relation  to  the  State  antf 
to  the  federal  authority  ?     The  power  of  taxation,  as  exerted  by  bo^ 
governments,  that  over  the  militia,  besides  many  others,  is  coocurrenL 
No  doubt  embarrassing  cases  may  be  conceived  and  stated  by  gentle- 
men of  acute  and  ingenious  minds.     One  was  put  to  me  yesterday 
Two  canals  are  desired,  one  by  the  federal,  and  the  other  by  a  Stal*- 
govemment ;  and  there  is  not  a  supply  of  water  but  for  the  feeder  rf  ' 
one  canal — which  is  to  take  it  ?    The  constitution  which  ordains  tlic  ■ 
supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  answers  the  queBtioa. 
The  good  of  the  whole  is  paramount  to  the  good  of  a  part-     TheaanW  ' 
difficulty  might  possibly  arise  in  the  exercise  of  the  inconte»tablo  - 
power  of  taxation.     We  know  that  the  imposition  of  taxe*  faaa  itiT 
limits.    There  is  a  maximum  which  cannot  be  transcended.    Su]^km».< 
the  citizen  to  be  taxed  by  the  genera!  gcvernment  to  the  utmoA  «-,• 
ler.t  of  his  ability,  or  a  thing  as  much  as  it  can  possibly  beat  and  iIm   \ 
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Blat«  imposes  &  tax  at  the  same  time,  which  ajthority  if  to  take  tt  • 
Extreme  cases  of  this  sort  may  serve  to  amitse  and  to  puzzle ;  but 
Ihey  will  hardiy  ever  wise  in  practice.  And  we  may  safely  confide 
in  the  moderation,  good  sense,  and  matual  good  dispositions  of  the 
two  gorenunents,  to  guard  against  the  imagined  conflicts. 

It  is  said  by  the  President,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
merely  authorizes  the  laying  of  imposts  and  duties.  But  Congress 
has  no  power  to  lay  imposts  and  duties  on  the  trade  among  the  seve- 
ral States.  The  grant  must  mean,  therefore,  something  else.  What 
IS  it  ?  Tbe  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  State*, 
if  it  have  any  meaning,  implies  authority  to  foster  it,  to  promote  it,  to 
bestow  on  it  facilities  similar  to  tbose  which  have  been  concedod  to 
c«r  foreign  trade.  It  cannot  mean  only  an  empty  authority  to  adopt' 
regulations,  without  the  capacity  to  give  practical  effect  to  them 
All  the  powers  of  this  government  should  be  interpri-ted  in  reference 
to  its  first,  its  best,  its  greatest  object,  the  union  of  these  States.  And 
is  not  that  union  best  invigorated  by  an  intimate,  social,  and  commer- 
cial connexion  between  all  the  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?  Chn  that 
be  accomplished,  that  is,  can  the  federative  objects  of  this  government 
be  attained,  hat  by  the  application  of  federative  resources? 

Of  all  the  powers  bestowed  on  this  government,  none  are  more 
dearly  vested,  than  that  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  intelli- 
gence, private  and  official,  of  the  country ;  to  regulate  the  dislribu- 
tioc  of  conim';rce ;  and  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  ]>hysical 
force  of  the  Union.  In  the  execution  of  the  high  and  .solemn  trust 
which  these  bent^cial  powers  imply,  we  must  look  lo  the  great  ends 
which  the  (ramers  of  our  admirable  coaslitulion  had  in  view.  We 
must  reject,  as  wholly  incompatible  "with  their  enligh!en*d  and  bene 
ficent  intentions,  that  construction  of  these  powers  which  would  rr- 
suscitftle  all  the  debility  and  inefficiency  of  the  ancient  confederacy. 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  human  aCiiirs,  who  can  foresee  all  the  possible 
cases,  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  public  force,  within 
or  without  the  Union  ?  This  government  is  charged  irith  the  use  of 
it,  to  repel  invasions,  to  suppress  insurrections,  to  enforce  tl^e  laws 
of  the  Union  ;  in  short,  for  all  the  unknown  and  undefinable  purposes 
if  war,  foreign  or  intestiDc,  wherever  and  however  it  may  rage.  Dur- 
ing its  existence,  may  not  goi-emment,  for  its  effectual  proseculieiv, 
nrdera 'ond  to  he  made,  or  a  canal  to  be  PI''  tf  filieve  'VmtBnio)- 
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an  exposed  point  of  the  Union :  If,  wben  the  emergency  comes,  then 
IS  a  piiwer  lo  provide  foi  it,  that  power  must  exist  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  not  in  the  emergency.  A  wiiic,  precautiooai^,  aiid  pareo- 
tml  policy,  anticipating  danger,  vill  beforehand  provide  for  the  hotu 
of  need.  Roads  and  canals  are  in  the  nature  of  fortificaliona,  since, 
if  not  the  depoailes  of  military  resources,  they  enable  you  to  bring 
into  rapid  action  the  military  resources  ol  be  country,  whatever  they 
may  be.  They  ure  better  than  any  fori Jlica lions,  because  they  sene 
the  double  purposes  of  peace  and  of  war.  They  dispense  in  a  gre«t 
degree  with  fortifications,  since  they  have  all  the  effect  of  that  con- 
centration at  which  fortifications  aim-  \  appeal  from  the  prec^pu 
of  the  President  to  the  practice  of  the  Prei^ident.  While  he  denies  to 
Congress  the  power  in  question,  he  does  not  scrupla,  upon  his  sole 
authority,  as  numerous  instances  in  the  statu^o  book  will  testify,  lo 
order,  at  pleasure,  the  opening  of  roads  by  -.tte  nuiitary,  and  then 
come  here  lo  ask  us  to  pay  for  them.  Nay,  more,  sir  \  a  subordinate 
but  highly  respectable  officer  of  the  executive  government  I  believe 
would  not  hesitate  lo  provide  a  boat  or  cause  a  bridge  to  be  erected 
over  an  inconsiderable  stream,  to  ensure  the  regular  troiisporlalion  of 
the  mail.  And  it  happens  to  be  within  my  personal  knowledge,  thst 
the  head  of  the  post-office  department,  as  a  prompt  and  vigUant 
gfEcer  should  do,  has  recently  deapalched  an  agent  to  a«certain  the 
causes  of  the  late  frequent  vexatious  failures  of  the  great  northern 
mail,  and  to  inquire  if  a  provitiion  of  a  boat  or  bridge  over  ceilain 
small  streams  in  Maryland,  which  have  produced  them,  would  not 
preveiit  their  recurrence. 

1  was  much  surprised  at  one  argumeDtof  the  honorable  geDtlemu- 
He  told  tl)e  House,  Ibat  the  (institution  had  cari'fully  guarded  against 
inequality,  among  the  several  States,  in  the  public  burdens,  by  cer- 
tain restrictions  upon  taxation ;  that  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  internal  improvements  would  be  to  draw  the  resource* 
irom  one  part  of  the  Union,  and  lo  expend  them  in  the  improvements 
of  another  ;  and  that  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  constitutional  equality 
would  be  thus  violated.  Prom  the  nature  of  things,  the  constitution 
could  not  specify  the  theatre  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasury. 
That  ex|>enditure,  guided  by  and  looldig  lo  the  public  good,  must  be 
made,  necessarily,  where  it  will  most  ■i:lserve  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  Union-  The  argument  is,  that  the  locale  of  the  collection  of 
the  public  contribatiooi,  and  the  locale  of  their  disbursecient,  should 
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o  the  aame.  Now,  sa^  let  us  carry  this  argument  out ;  and  no  man 
is  more  c^[»able  than  the  ingenious  gentleman  from  Virginia^  of  trac- 
ing an  argument  to  its^utmost  conitequences.  The  locale  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  public  revenue  is  the  pocket  of  the  citizen  ;  and,  to  ab- 
stain from  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  equality  adverted  to  by  the 
gentleman,  we  should  restore  back  into  each  man's  pocket  precisely 
what  was  taken  from  it.  If  the  principle  contended  for  be  true,  we 
are  habitually  violating  it.  We  raise  about  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, a  very  large  revenue,  considering  the  actual  distresses  of  the 
country.  And,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  puffing,  flourishbg  state- 
ments of  its  prosperity,  emanating  from  printers  who  are  fed  upon  the 
pap  of  the  public  treasury,  the  whole  country  is  in  a  condition  of  very 
great  distress.  Where  is  this  vast  revenue  expended  ?  Boston,  New 
York,  the  great  capital*  of  the  north,  are  the  theatres  of  its  disburse- 
ment. There  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  is  paid.  There  the 
expenditure  in  the  building,  equipment,  and  repair  of  the  national 
vessels  takes  place.  There  all  the  great  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment necessarily  concentrate.  This  is  no  cause  of  just  complaint. 
It  is  inevitable,  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  state 
of  the  arts,  and  other  circumstances  belonging  to  our  great  cities. 
But,  sir,  if  there  be  a  section  of  this  Union  having  more  right  than 
any  other  to  complain  of  this  transfer  of  the  circulating  medium  from 
one  quarter  of  the  Union  to  another,  the  west,  the  poor  west — 

[Here  Mr.  Barbour  explained.  He  had  meant  that  the  constitution  limited  Con- 
grtM  as  to  the  proportions  of  rerenne  to  be  drawn  from  the  sereral  States;  but 
the  prindpls  of  this  proTision  would  be  vacated  by  internal  improTements  of  imoieiise 
expense,  and  yet  of  a  local  chaiacter.  Our  public  ships,  to  be  sore,  are  bailt  at  ths 
seaports,  but  they  do  not  remain  there.  Their  home  is  the  mountain  wave ;  but 
internal  improvements  are  essentially  local ;  they  touch  the  soil  of  the  States,  and 
their  benefits,  at  least  the  kifest  part  of  them,  axe  confined  to  the  States  where 
they  exist.! 

The  explanation  of  the  gentleman  has  npt  materially  varied  the 
argument.  He  says  the  home  of  our  ships  is  the  mountain  wave. 
Sir,  if  the  ships  go  to  sea,  the  money  with  which  they  are  built,  or 
refitted,  remains  on  shore,  and  the  cities  where  the  equipment  takes 
l^ace  derive  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  It  requires  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  profitable  industry — ^the  axes,  the 
hammers,  the  saws— 4he  mechanic  arts,  which  are  put  in  motion  by 
this  expenditure.  And  all  these,  and  other  coUaterid  advantages,  are 
ogoyed  by  the  seaports.    The.navy  is  built  for  the  interest  of  the 
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whole  Internal  improTemenls  of  that  general,  federative  cliuMUr, 
for  whicii  we  contend,  would  also  be  for  the  interest  of  the  whole. 
And  1  should  think  their  abiding  with  us,  and  not  going  abroad  on  tbe 
vast  deep,  was  rather  cause  of  recommendation  than  objection. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  Be  any  part  of  this  Union  more  likely 
than  all  others  to  be  beneSted  by  the  adoption  of  the  gendnnan's 
principle,  regulating  the  public  expenditure,  it  is  the  west.  There  is 
a  perpetual  drain,  tfom  that  emharrafsed  and  highly  distressed  por»* 
lion  of  our  country,  of  its  circulating  medium  to  the  east.  There, 
but  few  and  inconsiderable  expenditures  of  the  public  money  ta]w- 
place.  There  we  have  none  of  those  public  works,  no  magnificent' 
edifices,  forts,  armories,  arsenals,  dockyards,  &c.,  which,  more  or  le**, 
are  to  be  found  in  every  Atlantic  State.  In  at  least  seven  State*  be- 
yond the  Alleghany,  not  one  solitary  public  work  of  this  government 
is  to  be  found-  If,  by  one  of  those  awful  and  terrible  dispensations 
of  Providence  which  sometimes  occur,  this  government  should  be 
annihilated,  everywhere  on  the  seaboard  traces  of  its  former  existence 
would  be  found ;  whilst  we  should  not  have,  in  the  west,  a  single 
monument  remaining,  on  which  to  pour  out  our  affections  and  our 
regrets.  Yet,  sir,  we  do  not  complain-  No  portion  of  your  popula- 
tion is  more  loyal  to  tbe  Union,  than  the  hardy  freemen  of  the  weal 
Nothing  can  weaken  or  eradicate  their  ardent  desire  for  its  luting 
preservation.  None  are  more  prompt  to  vindicote  the  interests 
and  rights  of  the  nation  from  all  foreign  agression-  Need  1  remind 
you  of  the  glorious  scenes  in  which  they  participated  during  the  late 
war — a  war  in  which  they  had  no  peculiar  or  direct  interest,  waged 
for  no  commerce,  no  seamen  of  theirs.  But  It  was  enough  foe  them 
that  it  was  a  war  demanded  by  the  character  and  the  honor  of  the 
nation.  They  did  not  stop  to  calculate  its  cost  of  blood  or  of  trea- 
sure. They  flew  to  arms ;  they  rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Mi*- 
siasippi,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  that  noble  ri^r-  They  aonghl 
theenemy.  Theyfbund  him  at  the  beach-  Theyfought;  they  Med; 
they  covered  themselves  and  their  counlry  with  immortal  glory 
They  enthusiastically  shared  in  all  the  transports  occasioned  by  oor 
victories,  whether  won  on  the  ocean  or  on  the  land.  They  fctt,  with 
the  keenest  distress,  whatever  disaster  befell  us-  No,  sir,  I  repeat  it, 
neglect,  injury  itself,  cannot  alienate  the  affections  of  the  west  front 
this  government.  They  cling  to  it,  as  to  their  best,  their  greatest, 
their  last  hope.     You  may  impoverish  them,  reduc«  them  to  ruin,  1^ 
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the  mistakes  of  your  policy,  and  you  cannot  drive  them  from  you. 
They  do  not  complain  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  where'  ' 
the  public  exigencies  lequitv  its  disbursement.  But,  I  put  it  to  yotir 
candor,  if  you  ought  not,  by  a  generous  and  national  policy,  to  miti- 
gate, if  not  prevent,  the  evils  resultiog  from  tht  perpetual  transfer  of 
the  circulating  medium  from  the  west  to  the  east.  One  millioti  and 
a  hftlf  of  dollars  annually  is  transferred  for  the  public  lands  alone ; 
and  almost  every  dollar  goes,  lilte  him  who  goes  to  death — to  a 
bourne  &om  which  no  traveller  returns.  In  ten  years  it  will  amount 
to  fifteen  millions  ;  in  twenty,  to;— but  I  wil!  not  pursue  the  appall- 
ing results  of  arithmetic.  Gentlemen  who  believe  thai  these  vast 
sums  are  supplied  by  emigrants  from  the  east,  labor  under  great 
error.  There  was  a  time  when  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  east 
bore  along  with  it  the  means  to  effect  the  purchase  of  the  public  do- 
main- But  that  tide  has,  in  a  great  measure,  now  stopped.  And, 
as  population  advances  farther  and  farther  west,  it  will  entirely  cease. 
The  greatest  migrating  States  in  the  Union,  at  this  time,  are  Ken- 
tucky first,  Ohio  next,  and  Tennessee.  The  emigrants  from  those 
States  carry  with  them,  to  the  States  and  Territories  lying  beyond 
them,  the  circulating  medium,  which,  being  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  the  public  land,  is  transmitted  to  the  points  where  the  wants  of 
government  require  it.  If  this  debilitating  and  exhausting  process 
were  inevitable,  it  must  be  borne  with  manly  fortitude.  But  we 
think  that  a  fit  exertion  of  the  powers  of  this  govctnnient  would  miti- 
gate the  evil.  We  believe  that  the  government  inconlestably  pos- 
sesses the  constitutional  power  to  execute  such  interna!  iniprove- 
ments  as  are  called  for  by  the  good  of  the  whole.  And  we  appeal  to 
your  equity,  to  your  parental  regard,  to  your  enli^ilened  policy,  to 
perform  the  high  and  beneficial  trust  thus  sacredly  reposed.  I  am 
sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  topic  to  which  1  have  reluctantly  ad- 
verted, in  consequence  of  the  observations  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  And  1  hope  there  will  be  no  misconception  of 
my  motives  in  dwelling  upon  it.  A  wise  and  considerate  govern- 
ment should  anticipate  and  prevent,  rather  than  wait  for  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  of  discontent. 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  this  government  done  on  the 
great  subject  of  internal  improvements,  after  so  many  years  of  ita 
existence,  and  with  such  «n  inviting  field  before  it  r  You  have  made 
.'the  Cumberland  road,  only.     Gentlemen  appear  to  hare  considered 
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tftft  s  wt^Uam  road.  Taej  oagfat  to  recollect  dial  aot 
je(  bem  broken,  not  opoe  spade  ofevtb  has  been  jet  renaTeil  ia 
wcaCem  State.  The  road  begiat  ia  Bfarrlaad,  aad  it 
Wheeliog.  ItpaaKstfaroiigb  the  Stales  of  Marjlaad, 
aad  Virginia.  All  the  direct  benefit  of  the  ezpenditare  of  the  pabGc 
flMMMj  OD  thai  road,  has  accrued  to  thoie  three  Stales ;  sot  one  ceai 
ia  anj  western  State.  And  yet  we  have  had  to  beg,  estreat,  waffii- 
eate  yoa,  seanoa  after  lession,  to  gruit  the  luxt  mtij  appropnatnaa 
io  complete  the  road.  I  hare  mjielf  toiled  ontil  mj  powcn  hare 
been  exhausted  and  prostrated,  to  prevail  on  joa  to  make  die  grant. 
We  were  actuated  to  make  these  eiCertions  for  the  sake  of  the  ooDal- 
cral  benefit  only  to  the  west ;  that  we  ;night  hare  a  way  by  whidi 
we  should  be  able  to  continue  and  maintain  anaflectionate  intercourse 
with  our  firiends  and  brethren — that  we  might  have  a  way  to  readi 
the  coital  of  our  country,  and  to  brii^  our  counsels,  humble  as  they 
may  be,  to  consult  and  mingle  with  yours  in  the  advancement  of  the 
national  prosperity.  Yes,  sir,  the  Cumberland  road  has  only  reached 
the  margin  of  a  western  State ;  and,  from  some  indications  which 
have  been  given  during  this  session,  I  should  apprehend  it  would 
there  pause  for  ever,  if  my  confidence  in  you  were  not  unbounded ;  if 
I  had  not  before  witnessed  that  appeals  were  never  unsuccessful  to 
your  justice,  to  your  magnanimity,  to  your  fraternal  affection. 

But,  sir,  the  bill  on  your  table  is  no  western  bill.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  national  bill,  comprehending  all,  looking  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  The  people  of  the  west  never  thought  of,  never  desired, 
never  asked  for,  a  system  exclusively  for  their  benefit.  The  systtai 
eontemplated  by  this  bill  looks  to  great  national  objects,  and  proposes 
the  ultimate  application  to  their  accomplishment  of  the  only  means 
Igr  which  they  can  be  effected,  the  means  of  the  nation — means  which, 
if  they  be  withheld  from  such  objects,  the  Union,  I  do  most  solemnly 
belfeve,  of  these  now  happy  and  promising  States,  may,  at  some  dis- 
tant (I  trust  a  far,  far  distant)  day,  be  endangered  and  shaken  at  its 
centre. 
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IThs  resoltttioa  of  Mr.  WnsTKft,  lookiig  to  a  lecogmtion  of  the  IndependoDM 
of  Greece,  and  making  an  appropriation  to  send  thither  a  Politieal  Agent,  with  die 
amendment  of  BIr.  Ptonmerr,  diaelaiming  vneh  recognition,  bnt  propoang  inslead  a 
declaration  of  tho  ffinpathy  of  the  United  States  with  the  Gieeka  in  their  itniggle 
for  Independence,  baiag  oader  consideration,  Mr.  Culy  said :}. 


In  risingi  let  me  state  distinctly  the  substance  of  the  original  propo- 
sition of  the  gentleman  firdm  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  with 
that  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Poinsett.)  The  resolution  proposes  a  provision  of  the  means  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  deputing  a  commissioner  or  agent  tq  Greece, 
whenever  the  President,  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  the  European  powers,  Turkish  or  Christian,  shall  deem  it 
proper.  The  amendment  goes  to  withhold  any  appropriation  to  t)iat 
object,  but  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  our  sympathy  with  the 
Greeks,  and  of  our  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  cause.  And 
how  has  this  sinq)le,  unpretending,  unambitious,  this  harmless  propo- 
sition, been  treated  in  debate  ?  It  has  been  argued  as  if  it  offered  aid 
to  the  Greeks ;  as  if  it  proposed  the'  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  their  government ;  as  a  measure  of  unjustifiable  interference  in  the 
internal  a&irs  of  a  foreign  state,  and  finally,  as  war.  And  they  who 
thus  argue  the  question,  whilst  they  absolutely  surrender  themselves 
to  the  illusions  of  their  own  fervid  imaginations,  and  depict,  in  glow- 
ing terms,  the  monstrous  and  alarming  consequences  which  are  to 
spring  out  of  a  proposition  so  simple,  impute  to  us,  who  are  its  hum- 
ble advocates,  quixotism,  quixotism !  Whilst  they  are  taking  the 
9B06t  extravagant  and  boondleM  nunge,  and  arguing  anything  and 
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ererything  bat  the  question  before  the  Committeei  thej  •eeoie  at  ef 
eDthusiasm,  of  giving  the  reins  to  excited  feeling,  of  being  trmnqnrtBd 
by  our  imaginations.  No,  sir,  the  resolution  is  no  proposition  for  aid^ 
nor  for  recognition!  nor  for  interference,  nor  for  war. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  object  to  the  resolution  on  acoouat 
of  the  source  from  which  it  has  sprung — ^who  except  to  its  moTer,ss 
if  its  value  or  importance  were  to  be  estimated  fajpeniMial  conaideta- 
tions.  I  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  sometimes  that  of  acting  with  him ; 
and  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  expressing  my  high  admiration  of  hii 
great  talents.  But  I  would  appeal  to  my  republican  ftienda,  those 
faithful  sentinels  of  civil  liberty  with  whom  I  have  ever  acted,  ahaO 
we  reject  a  proposition,  consonant  to  our  principles,  &vcnring  the  good 
and  great  cause,  on  account  of  the  political  character  of  its  mover? 
Shall  we  not  rather  look  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  measare,  and 
seek  every  fit  occasion  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  liberal  principles 
and  noble  sentiments  ?  If  it  were  possible  for  lepohUoana  to  oaasa  to 
be  the  champioift  of  homan  freedom,  and  if  fiJ^teralists  beoone  ita  only 
supporters,  I  would  cease  to  be  a  republican ;  I  would  become  a  fed- 
eralist. The  preservation  of  the  public  confidence  can  only  be  se- 
cured, or  merited,  by  a  faithfiil  adherence  to  the  principles  1^  which 
it  has  been  acquired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  for  these  two  sucoeasive 
years  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  been  freely  in- 
dulged, not  only  without  censure,  but  with  universal  applause,  to 
express  the  feelings  which  both  the  resolution  and  the  amendment 
proclaim,  and  yet,  if  this  House  venture  to  unite  with  him,  the  most 
awful  consequences  are  to  ensue  ?  From  Maine  to  (Georgia,  fitm 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  sentiment  of  apprO' 
bation  has  blazed  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity.  Everywhere  As 
interest  in  the  Grecian  cause  is  felt  with  the  deepest  intensity,  ex 
pressed  in  every  form,  and  increases  with  every  new  di^  and  pass- 
ing hour.  And  are  the  representatives  of  the  people  alone  to  be  insu- 
lated from  the  common  moral  atmosphere  of  the  whole  land  ?  Shall 
we  shut  ourselves  up  in  apathy,  and  separate  ourselves  from  oai 
country,  from  our  constituents,  from  our  chief  magistrate,  from  oar 
principles  ? 
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Tlie  measure  has  been  moat  unreaaonably  magnified.  Gentlemeo 
^peak  of  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Turki^  and  seem  to  think  the 
slightest  morement  of  this  body  will  be  matter  of  serious  speculation 
at  CoBstantinople.  I  believe  that  neither  the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  the 
(kiropean  allies,  attach  any  such  exaggerated  importance  to  the  acts 
and  deliberations  of  this  body.  .  The  Turk  will,  in  all  probability, 
nev^  hear  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  either  espouse  or  op- 
pose the  resolution.  >  It  certainly  is  not  without  a  value ;  but  that 
value  is  altogether  moral ;  it  throws  our  little  tribute  into  the  vast 
stream  of  public  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  must  r^;plate  the 
physical  action  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  civilized  world.  But, 
rely  upon  it,  the  Ottoman  is  not  about  to  declare  war  against  us  be* 
cause  this  unoffending  proposition  has  been  offered  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  whose  name,  however  distinguished  and 
eminent  he  may  be  in  our  own  country,  has  probably  never  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  allied  powers,  are  not  going  to 
be  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation,  because  we  appropriate  some 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  to  send  an  agent  to  Greece. 

The  question  has  been  argued  as  if  the  Greeks  would  be  exposed 
to  still  more  shocking  enormities  by  its  passage  ;  as  if  the  Turkish 
cimeter  would  be  rendered  still  keener,  and  dyed  deeper  and  yet 
deeper  in  Christian  blood.  Sir,  if  such  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  decla- 
ration of  our  sympathy,  the  evil  has  been  already  produced.  That 
declaration  has  been  already  publicly  and  solemnly  made  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  in  two  distinct  messages.  It  is  this 
document  which  commands  at  home  and  abroad  the  most  fixed  and 
universal  attention ;  which  is  translated  into  all  the  foreign  journals ; 
read  by  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  ;  and,  possibly,  in  the  divan 
itself.  But  our  resolutions  are  domestic,  for  home  consumption,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  meet  imperial  or  royal  eyes.  The  President,  in  his 
messages,  after  a  most  touching  representation  of  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  Greek  insurrection,  tells  you  that  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  is 
gone  for  ever ;  and  that  the  most  sanguine  hope  is  entertained  that 
Greece  will  achieve  her  independence.  Well,  sir,  if  this  be  the  fiict, 
if  the  allied  powers  themselves  may,  possibly,  before  we  again  assem- 
ble in  this  hall,  acknowledge  that  independence,  is  it  not  fit  and  be- 
coming in  this  House  to  make  provision  that  our  President  shall  be 
among  the  foremost,  or  at  least  not  among  the  last,  in  that  acknowl- 
edgment ?     So  fiir  from  tliis  resolution  being  likely  to  whet  the 


vengeance  of  the  Turk  against  his  Grecian  rictinis,  1  bdiera  ill  (en 
dency  will  be  directly  the  reverse.  Sir,  with  all  hin  untimited  power, 
and  in  ail  the  elevation  of  his  despotic  tlirone,  he  is  at  last  but  map, 
made  as  we  are,  of  flesh,  of  muscle,  of  bone  and  sinew.  He  is  siu- 
ceptible  of  pain,  and  can  feel,  and  has  felt  the  uncalculating  valor  dt 
American  freemen  in  some  of  his  dominions.  And  when  he  ie  made 
to  understand  thai  the  executive  of  this  government  is  sustained  by 
the  repreaentatives  of  the  people ;  that  our  entire  political  fabric, 
base,  column,  and  entablature,  rulers  bdiJ  people,  with  heart,  aoul, 
mind,  and  strength,  are  all  on  the  side  of  tbe  gallant  people  whom 
he  would  crush,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  restrain  than  to  increwe 
his  atrocities  upon  suflprinj;  and  bleeding  Greece 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bartlett)  has  made, 
on  this  occasion,  a  very  ingenious,  sensible,  and  ironical  speech — an 
admirable  debut  for  a  new  member,  and  such  as  1  hope  we  shall  often 
have  repeated  on  this  floor.  But,  permit  me  to  advise  my  young 
friend  to  remember  the  maxim,  "thai  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof  i"  and  when  the  resolution"  on  another  subject,  which 
1  bad  the  honor  to  submit,  shall  come  up  to  be  discussed,  I  hope  he 
will  not  content  himself  with  saying,  as  be  has  noM'  done,  that  it  is  a 
very  estraordinary  one  ;  but  that  he  will  then  favor  the  Hoase  with 
an  argumentative  speech,  proving  that  it  is  our  duly  quietly  to  see 
laid  prostrate  every  fortress  of  human  hope,  and  to  behold,  with  in- 
difference, the  last  outwork  of  liberty  taken  and  destroyed. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  proposed  measure  will  be  a  departure 
from  our  uniform  policy  wilh  respect  to  foreign  nations  ;  that  it  wiH 
provoke  the  wrath  of  the  holy  alliance  ;  and  that  it  will,  in  efiect, 
be  a  repetition  of  their  own  ofience,  by  an  unjustifiable  iDterposilion 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  powers.  No,  sir,  not  even  if  it 
authorized,  which  it  does  not,  an  immediate  recognition  of  Gredut 
independence.  What  has  been  tbe  settled  and  steady  policy  and 
proclics  of  this  government,  from  the  days  of  Washington  to  tbe 
present  moment  ?  In  the  case  of  France,  the  father  of  hla  conotiy 
and  his  successors  received  Genet,  Fonchel,  and  all  the  French  mid- 
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islers  who  followed  them,  whether  flent  from  king,  convention,  an 
,archy,  emperor,  or  king  again.  The  rule  we  have  ever  fnllnn-ed  hw 
been  Ihis :  to  look  at  ihe  slate  of  the  fact,  and  to  recognise  that  go7- 
«'nnient,  be  it  what  it  niight,  which  was  in  actual  possession  of  sov- 
ereign power.  When  one  govirnment  i»  overthrown,  and  another  is 
establishrd  on  its  ruins,  without  einlmrrasBing  ourKelves  with  any  of 
the  principles  involired  in  the  contest,  we  have  ever  acknowledged 
the  new  and  actual  government  as  soon  as  it  had  undisputed  exist- 
ence. Our  simple  inquiry  has  been,  is  there  a  governjnent  de facto? 
We  have  had  a  recent  and  memorable  example.  When  the  allied 
ministers  retired  from  Madrid,  and  refus^^d  to  accompany  Ferdinand 
to  Cadiz,  ours  remained,  and  we  senl  out  a  new  minister  who  sought 
at  that  port  to  present  himself  to  the  constitutional  king.  Why  ? 
Because  it  was  ihe  government  of  Spain,  in  fact.  Did  the  allies  de- 
clare war  against  us  for  the  exercise  of  this  hicontt' stable  attribute  of 
sovereignty?  Did  they  even  transmit  any  diplomatic  note,  com- 
plaining of  our  conduct  i  The  line  of  our  European  policy  has  been 
so  plainly  described,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  We  are  to 
sbstain  from  all  interference  in  their  disputes,  to  take  no  pnit  tn  their 
contests,  to  make  no  entangling  alliances  with  any  of  them  ;  but  to 
assert  and  exercise  our  indisputable  right  of  opening  and  maintaining 
diplomalic  intercourse  with  any  actual  sovereignty. 

There  ia  reason  lo  apprehend  that  a  tremendous  storm  is  ready  to 
burst  upon  our  happy  country — one  which  may  call  into  sction  all  our 
vigor,  courage,  and  resources.  Is  it  wise  or  prudent,  in  preparing  to 
breast  the  storm,  if  it  must  come,  to  lalk  to  this  nation  of  its  incom- 
petency to  repel  European  aggression,  to  lower  its  spirit,  lo  weaken 
its  moral  energy,  and  to  qualify  it  for  easy  conquest  and  base  submis- 
aion  ?  If  there  be  any  reality  in  the  ilangers  which  are  supposed  to 
encompass  us,  should  we  not  animate  tbo  people,  and  adjure  them  to 
believe,  as  1  do,  that  our  resources  are  ample  ;  nud  that  we  can  bring 
into  the  field  a  million  of  freemen,  ready  to  exhaust  their  last  drop  of 
blood,  and  lo  spend  the  last  cent  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  its 
liberty,  and  its  institutions  .'  Sir,  are  these,  if  united,  to  be  conquered 
by  all  Europe  combined  ?  All  ihe  perils  to  which  we  can  possibly 
be  exposed,  are  much  less  in  reality  than  the  imagination  is  disposed 
lo  paint  them.  And  they  ore  best  averted  by  an  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  them,  by  reducing  them  lo  their  true  dimensions.  If  combin- 
ed Europe  i.s  to  preeipilale  itself  upon  us,  we  cannot  loo  soon  begin 
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to  invigorale  our  strength,  to  leach  our  heads  to  think,  our  hearts  to 
conceive,  and  our  arms  to  execute,  the  high  and  noble  deeds  which, 
belong  to  the  charocUr  and  glory  of  our  country.  The  experience 
of  tho  world  iuslructs  us,  that  conqueala  are  already  achJeredf  which 
ore  boldly  and  firmly  resolved  on  ;  and  that  men  only  become  hUvcb 
who  haTC  ceased  to  resolve  to  be  free.  If  we  wish  to  cover  ooraelvea 
with  the  best  of  all  armor,  let  ua  not  discourage  our  people,  let  ui 
stimulate  their  ardor,  let  us  susUiin  their  resolution,  let  us  proclaim 
to  them  that  we  feel  as  they  feel,  and  that,  with  them,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  live  or  die  like  fieemen. 

Surely,  sir,  wo  need  no  long  or  leanicd  leoturea  about  the  tuttnre 
of  government,  and  the  induenco  of  properly  or  ranks  on  sockly. 
We  may  content  oiu'selves  with  studying  the  true  character  of  our 
own  people  ;  and  with  knowing  that  (he  interesla  are  confided  to  os 
<>f  a  nation  capable  of  doing  and  suflering  all  things  for  its  liberty. 
Such  a  nation,  if  its  rulers  be  faithful,  must  be  inTinciblo-  1  w^  re- 
member an  observfllion  made  to  me  by  the  most  illustrious  IctDsle* 
of  tho  age,  if  not  of  her  sex,  .\ll  history  showed,  she  said,  that  a 
nation  was  never  conquered,  ^o,  sir,  no  linited  naUon  that  resolves 
to  be  free,  can  be  con<iuered.  And  has  it  corne  to  tliis  ?  Are  we  so 
hHmbli'd,  so  low,  so  debased,  that  we  dare  not  express  our  syinpatby 
for  suffering  Greece,  that  we  dore  not  articulate  our  detestation  of 
Ihi;  brutal  excesses  of  which  she  has  been  the  bleeding  victim,  lest 
wc  might  offend  some  one  or  more  of  their  imperial  and  royal  majes- 
ties f  If  gentk-men  are  afraid  to  act  rashly  on  suck  a  subject,  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  unite  in  an  humble  petition,  addressed 
to  their  maje-sttes,  beseeching  them  that  of  their  gracious  condcscra- 
aion,  they  s-ould  allow  us  to  express  our  feelings  and  our  sympatkies 
How  shall  it  run  .*  "  We,  the  representatives  of  the  free  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  humbly  approach  the  thrones  of  yoor 
imperial  and  royal  majesties.and  supplicate  that,  of  your  imperial  tuxl 
loyal  clemency,"— I  cannot  go  through  the  disgusting  recital— my 
lips  have  not  yet  learned  to  pi  onaunco  the  sycophantic  lango^e  of  a 
if^graded  slave  !  Are  wo  so  mean,  so  base,  so  despicable,  that  ws 
may  not  attempt  to  express  our  horror,  utlcr  our  indignation,  at  the 
most  brutal  tmd  atrocioua  war  tliat  ever  stained  earth  or  shocked 
faigh  heaven ;  at  the  ferocious  ilecds  of  a  sav&^e  and  inlViriatcd  *ol- 
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4iery,  HtimuUted  and  urged  on  by  the  clergy  of  a  fanatical  and  inimi- 
eal  religion,  ami  rioting  in  all  ihe  Kxci^ssen  of  blood  and  batGhery,at 
die  mere  details  of  which  the  heart  sickc^ns  and  recoils  I 

If  th«  great  body  of  ChrlGlendom  can  look  on  calmly  and  coolly, 
whilst  all  this  is  perpetrated  on  a  Christian  people,  in  ila  own  imme- 
diate vicinity,  in  its  very  presence,  let  us  at  least  evince  that  one  of 
■  its  remote  extremities  U  susceptible  of  sensibility  to  Christian  wrongs, 
ftnd  capable  of  sympathy  for  Christian  sufferings  ;  that  in  this  remote 
Quarter  of  the  world,  there  are  hearts  not  yet  closed  against  compas- 
non  for  human  woes,  that  can  pour  out  their  indignant  feelings  at  the 
oppression  of  a  people  endeared  to  us  by  every  ancient  recollection, 
»nd  every  modern  tie.  Sir,  the  committee  has  been  attempted  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  dangers  to  our  commerce  in  the  Alediterranean  ;  and 
a  wretched  invoice  of  &gii  and  opium  has  been  spread  before  us  to  re- 
press our  sensibilities  and  to  eradicate  our  humanity.  Ah  I  air, "  what 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul," 
n  what  shall  it  avail  a  nation  to  save  the  wli6le  of  a  miserable  trade, 
M>d  lose  its  lil>ertieB  i 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  other  independent  American  Stales,  hitherto 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, observed  in  regard  to  Europe.  Whether  it  will  become  ua  to 
do  so  or  not,  will  be  considered  when  we  take  up  another  resoluliun, 
lying  on  the  table.  But  wa  may  not  only  adopt  this  measure ;  we 
may  go  further  ;  we  may  recognise  the  government  in  the  Morea,  if 
actually  independent,  and  it  will  be  neither  war  nor  cause  of  war,  nor 
any  violation  of  our  neutrality.  Besides,  sir,  what  is  Greece  to  the 
allies  ?  A  part  of  the  dominions  of  any  of  them  !  By  no  means 
Suppose  the  people  in  one  of  the  Philippine  isles,  or  any  other  spot 
still  more  Insulated  and  remote,  in  Asia  or  Africa,  were  to  resist 
their  former  rulers,  and  set  up  and  establish  a  new  government,  ore 
we  not  to  recognise  them  in  dread  of  the  holy  allies  ?  If  Ibey  are 
going  to  interfere,  &om  the  danger  of  the  contagion  of  the  example, 
here  is  the  spot,  our  own  favored  land,  where  they  must  strike.  Tkia 
guvernmenl,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  body  over  which  you  pre- 
side, are  the  living  and  cutting  reproarb  to  allied  despotism.  If  we 
are  to  ofTrnd  them,  it  ts  not  by  passjtig  this  rueolution.  We  are  dadj 
and  hourly  giving  them  cause  of  war.  It  is  here,  and  in  our  free  in- 
Stilations,  that  they  will  assail  us.     They  will  attack  us  because  yon 
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sit  beneath  that  canopy,  and  wc  are  Ihiely  debuting  and  A 
apoa  the  gteat  interesU  of  rrermcn,  and  dutpcnifiug  ibe  blfirhiy  of 
bee  governmeot.  Thej'  will  mrike,  because  we  paw  one  of  Ifaoae 
bills  OD  your  tabic.  The  pussagi>  nf  l!ie  ioaet  nf  them,  by  our  fre« 
anthority,  is  more  galling  to  di^spolic  powerx,  than  would  be  the  ardop- 
tion  of  this  ao  much  di«aded  resolution.  Pass  it,  ai)d  what  do  you 
do  .'  Vou  exercise  an  indisputable  attribute  of  sovereignty,  for  which 
you  are  rcspanstble  to  none  of  them.  You  do  the  same  when  yva 
perform  any  other  Icgislatire  function  ;  no  less.  If  the  allies  object 
to  this  measure,  let  them  forbid  us  to  lake  s  role  in  this  House  ;  let 
them  strip  us  of  every  altrlbuie  of  independent  government ;  let  ibem 
disperse  us 


Will  gentlemen  attempt  to  maintain  that,  on  the  principlea  of  iba  * 

law  of  nations,  those  allies  would  have  cavse  of  war  ;     If  there  be  1 

ai^  principio  which  has  been  nettled  for  ages,  any  which  Li  founded  ' 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  that  every  independent  State  has  Iha 

clear  right  to  judge  of  the  /act  of  the  existence  erf  other  sorerei^  ' 

powers.     I  admit  that  there  mity  be  a  slate  of  inchoate  initialive  ' 

sovereignty,  in  which  a  new  govemmeol,  just  struggling  into  being,  ' 
cannot  be  said  yet  perfectly  to  exbt.     But  the  premature  rcct^wtlbii 
of  such  new  government  can  give  ofience  justly  to  no  other  than  its 

ancient  sovereign.     The  right  of  recognition  comprehends  the  right  ' 

to  be  informed  ;  and  the  means  of  information  must,  of  necessity,  de-  ' 

pend  upon  the  sound  discretion  of  the  party  seeking  it-     You  aag  H 

Mnd  out  &  commission  of  inquiry,  and  chirge  it  wilh  a  provident  kl-  ' 

Kntion  to  your  own  people  and  your  own  tntorcsts.     Such  will  be  ' 

the  character  of  the  proposed  agency.     It  will  not  necessarily  lUlow,  1 

that  BDy  public  functionary  will  be  appointed  by  the  President.    Yon  ' 

merely  grant  the  means  by  which  the  executive  may  act  when  JW  1 

Ihinlts  proper.    What  does  he  tell  you  in  his  mei^ssge  r    That  Gratem  '] 

iscontendingror  her  independence;  that  all  sympathize  wilh  htt ;  a^  < 

tfial  DO  power  has  declared  against  her.     Pass  this  resolution,  and  1 

whnt  is  the  reply  which  it  conveys  to  him  ?     "  You  have  sent  hi  1 
grateful  intelligence  ;  we  feel  warmly  for  Greece,  and  we  grant  you 

money,  that,  when  you  shall   think  it  proper,  when  th?  intrresta  of  * 
this  nation  shall  not  be  jeoparded,  you  may  depute  a  commtsaioBer 

or  public  agent  to  Greece."     The  whole  rFsponsibility  is  llien  left  ^ 

where  the  constitotion  puts  it.     A  member  in  his  placj^  may  make  a  * 
■peeoh  or  proposition,  the  liouse  may  even  pass  a  rote,  in  rewftiA  1* 


OUT  foreign  aOairs,  which  the  President,  with  the  whole  field  lying  full 
before  him,  would  not  doem  it  espL-dit'iit  to  eflectuate. 

But,  sir,  it  18  not  foi'  Urcece  alone  that  1  desire  lo  see  this  mcHsure 
adopted.  It  will  give  to  her  but  little  support,  and  that  purely  of  a 
moral  kind.  It  JB  principally  for  America,  for  the  credit  and  charac- 
ACtcr  of  oar  coninan  countay,  for  our  own  un»utli(«d  name,  Ibat  I  hope 
to  see  it  pass.  What,  Mr.  Chairmiin,  uppe-aruncc  od  the  page  of  his- 
tory would  B  recoril  like  this  e^ihibit !  "  In  the  month  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  l>ird  and  Savior,  1.S24,  while  all  European  Chria- 
teudom beheld,  wi^  cold  and  unfeeling  indiflecence,  the  unexompler] 
wrongs  and  incxpresflible  misery  of  ChristiuD  Greece,  a  proposition 
was  made  in  the  Congress  of  llie  United  States,  almost  the  sole,  the 
last,  the  greatest  depository  of  human  hoj>e  and  human  freedom,  tUo 
repreSBOtstives  of  a  gallant  nation,  containing  a  ntiljion  o[  freemen 
ready  to  fly  to  arms,  while  llie  [leopt*  of  that  nation  were  spontane- 
ously expressing  its  deep-toned  feeling,  and  the  whole  continent,  by 
one  simultaneous  emotion,  was  rising,  and  solemnly  and  anxiously 
■u[^icating  and  invoking  high  Heaven  to  spare  and  succor  Greece, 
■nd  to  invigorate  her  arms,  in  her  glorious  cause,  while  temples  and 
senate  houses  were  alike  resounding  with  one  burst  of  generous  and 
holy  sympathy  ;-^iD  the  year  of  our  l.ord  and  Savior,  thai  Savior  of 
Gr«ece  and  of  us — a  prop)sition  was  offen-d  in  the  Amenciiii  Con- 
gress to  send  a  meteenger  tu  Grc«ce,  to  inquire  into  her  slate  and 
condition,  with  s  kind  expression  of  our  good  wishes  and  our  sympa- 
thies— and  it  was  rejected  !"  Go  home,  if  you  can,  go  home,  if  you 
dare,  to  your  cmistiluents,  and  tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down — 
meet,  if  you  cau,  the  appalling  countenances  of  those  who  sent  you 
here,  and  tell  them  that  you  shrank  from  the  declaration  of  your  own 
sentiments — tlial  you  cannot  tell  how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread, 
some  indescribable  ap|irehension,  sunte  indefinable  danger,  drove  you 
fitjm  yoar  purpose — that  the  spectres  of  cimeters,  ond  crowns,  and 
crescents,  gleamed  hefori-  yoii  und  alarmed  you ;  and  that  you  sup- 
pressed all  the  noble  feelings  prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by 
national  independence,  and  by  humanity.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  such  will  bi'  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
But,  for  myself,  though  every  friend  of  the  cause  should  desert  it, 
and  I  be  led  to  stand  alone  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
I  will  give  to  bL-i  resolution  the  poor  sanction  of  my  unqualified 
approbatioD. 
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In  Rkfebxmcc  to  the  Pre«idcntial  Ejection  or  1924-6 


(The  yc>r  IS2I  WB£  eigaa.\ia.ed  by  b  ctnarkable  contcM  for  lb<  PmuAtnef,  te- 
iween  the  EDpponcrBKBpectircly  flrjonn  Qdimcv  Adaus,  Willuh  U.  C>«meM^ 
Anuw  Jackios,  and  Join  C.  Calbvvh-  Mr.  CnwSori,  then  Sccretuy  of  Ae 
Tntsuiy,  was  firsi  oamiiiBled  by  acauciu  of  6G  Denioenlie  mfmbereor  Coocipm, 
■■d  wu  thraceput  furward  an  (he  iTKuliircandidalo  of  ilie  puiT;  but  [liii  »—iiiiii 
lion  waa  mnaUd  by  ihr  Krcalct  number,  bolb  in  Congrra  and  amonB  ihe  Fcni^ ; 
and  Mi.  AdaniR,  Ihe  Secretary  o[  Stale,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Isvly  &;cnfary  of  War,  Mr. 
ClftTr^peaker  of  (he  Home,  SFut  Generd  Jackson,  were  Fcverally  pmpcved  by  theii 
fliendi  in  dilfeieut  KClionB.  Mr.  Callionn,  linding  hia  priwprrl  dri^rute,  flBiBy 
withdrew,  and  threw  his  neiiht  into  the  tcnle  of  General  Jackson ;  and  the  eaa^ 
teat  fradually  uramed  a  more  regular  i-hape,  ibe  trirnda  of  all  the  olbers  in  DMt 
States  uniung  afaio"  Ur.  Crawford,  who,  a»  ihe  caucoa  caodiitalr,  aniean^  nmt 
prominent  in  the  canvsaH.  In  ibia  way,  the  volci  v(  North  Carolina,  New  Jcnej 
■ad  some  others,  wrrc  ^Tr-n  to  Gracral  Jaekaoa,  by  Ibc  aid  vf  ihe  Adatna  mra, 
Mr.  CiBwford'a  •Iiensth  btin;  Erealer  Ihas  thai  of  eilber  compeiiior,  tioflr.  Ml. 
Clajr,  wide  fram  being  Ihe  yoiuigest  of  the  rrmaiiiingcandidaleg,  labored  oader  At 
diudvanugc  of  having  a  pognilat  comix'lilor  in  hia  own  lection  of  the  Uniia, 
which,  in  a  eontfjl  «o  iiidf  pendent  of  pany  conaidfTalions,  was  necceeanly  nadt 
aitKinU  him.  In  the  Electoral  College,  General  JackBon  reeeired  99,  Hr.  Aduw 
84,  Hr.  Cnwrocd  Ai,  and  Mr.  Chiy  38  vote»— (tbo«e  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Mi«>ni, 
and?  from  New  York.)  No  onchaiinsa  ntojorily,  ihe  ConstilutiDD  te^iiii«d  Ihat 
ibe  election  ahouM  now  be  made  by  the  House  of  llepresenlaihes  from  amooc  Ihe 
three  higheM  candidnlca.  Mr.  Clay  beinf  of  conmc  excloded.  Btini  hiiDself  • 
pieinber  of  Congrcai,  awl  bavins  mnny  aiipponen  and  frienda  in  thai  body,  the 
coone  which  Mr.  Clay  might  think  proper  to  punwe  in  this  election,  became  a  auk- 
jecl  of  intense  inleres!  and  univcreal  qK'culnlion.  With  neither  of  the  ri»al  cawfi- 
datee  were  hia  relations  those  of  intimale  (Viendship,  while  with  Cencisl  JaCkip^ 
(who  nfifieaied  to  be  (he  Koond  choioe  of  Kentucky,}  liiey  hail  for  years  beeoisHr- 
rupled  by  Ihe  [esentmeiit  manifested  by  Ibe  Laller  at  the  tenns  in  which  Mr.  CJay 
tfiokc  of  his  couduci  in  the  Seminole  "War,  In  ihe  Siircch  heretofore  given.  Mi. 
Crawford  was  then  anffering  under  n  disease  which  incapaoitatrd  him  forboainea^ 
and  ultimately  leimiosted  hia  life.  M>.  Clay  decided  that  every  consiileratuia  •! 
public  duty  required  biro  to  give  hia  vote  for  Mr.  AdafOE,  which  he  did,  ami  lb. 
Adams  was  choacn.  The  moment  hia  (fcCiuon  liecame  knou-n,  a  liolent  oatc^wl 
"  Bagain  anil  ComipfiB'i"  was  roised  by  iJie  dimppoinird  parliraos  oT  0«MI«1' ' 
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Jukioa,  kd  by  one  Kremer,  »  HepruFoUtive  Iiam  Pconqrltuiia,  In  tefuutiot 
of  ibia  chirgF,  Mi.  Clay  uened  the  foUawing  Addreu  ta  ibe  People  of  tbe  Congrcs- 
sianil  Dislrifl  composed  of  the  counlif*  of  Fayclw,  ^VoodfoIl^,  ind  CUike,  in 
KfiitnckfT] 

Ths  relations  of  y ouc  repteaentative  Kod  of  yoiir  neifjhbor,  m  which 
I  have  so  long  etood,  and  ia  which  1  have  experienced  so  manf  strong 
proofs  of  your  confidence,  atlachmenl,  and  friendship,  having  just 
been,  the  one  terminalcd,  and  the  other  suspended,  1  avail  mysi-lf  of 
the  occasion  on  taking,  I  hope  a  temporary,  leave  of  you,  to  expresi 
my  unfeigned  gratitude  for  all  your  favors,  and  to  assure  you  that  I 
ehali  cherish  a  fond  and  unceasing  recollection  of  them.  The  extra- 
ordiuary  circumstances  in  which,  during  the  late  session  of  CongreM, 
I  have  been  placed,  and  the  unmerited  animadversions  which  I  have 
brought  upon  my&df,  for  an  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  my  pub- 
lic duty,  form  an  additional  motive  for  this  appeal  to  your  candor  and 
Jiuilice.  If,  in  the  olhce  which  I'faave  just  left,  1  have  abused  your 
conHdence  and  betrayed  your  interests,  1  cannot  de:ierve  your  sup- 
port in  that  on  the  duties  of  which  1  have  now  entered.  On  the 
contrary,  should  it  appear  IhaL  I  have  been  assailed  without  Just 
r::iiie,  and  that  misguided  zeal  and  interested  passions  have  singled 
me  out  as  a  victim,  I  cannot  doubt  Ihat  I  shall  continue  to  find,  in  the 
enlightened  tribunal  of  [he  public,  that  cheering  countenance  and  im- 
partial judgment,  without  which  a  public  servant  cannot  possibly 
diurharge  wilh  advantage  the  (rust  confided  lo  him. 

It  is  known  to  yon,  that  my  name  had  been  presenled,  by  the  re- 
Kpectable  States  nf  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri,  for  the 
office  of  President,  ro  the  consideration  of  the  American  public,  and 
that  ii  bad  attracted  some  attention  in  other  quarters  of  the  Union. 
When,  early  in  November  last,  1  took  my  departure  from  the  district 
lo  repair  to  this  tily,  the  issue  of  the  Presidential  election  before  the 
people  was  tinknown.  Events,  however,  had  then  so  far  transpired  as 
lo  render  it  highly  probable  that  there  would  be  no  election  by  the 
people,  and  tliat  1  should  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Itepresen- 
(atlvcH.  It  became,  therefore,  my  duty  to  consider,  and  to  make  up 
nn  opinion  on,  the  respective  prctensiooa  of  the  three  pentk-m-^n  who 
might  he  retnrned,  and  >it  that  early  period  I  stated  to  Dr.  Drake, 
one  of  the  profi-asore  in  the  medical  school  of  Transylvania  Unii-er- 
sity,  and  to  John  J.  ('riltenden,  Ka.-j.,  of  Frankfort,  my  determination 
to  support  Mr.  Adams  in  preferMici^  to-Gencnd  Jacluon.     I  wrote  to 
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Charles  Hainmond,  Esq.,  of  Cineianati,  about  the  tame  time,  and 
roenliooed  ecrl^D  ubjections  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Crawford,  (among 
which  was  that  of  liia  contioued  ill  health,)  that  appeared  lo  me  al- 
most iiiauptiable.  During  my  journey  hither,  and  up  to  near  Christ- 
mas, it  remained  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Crawford  or  myself  TFould  be 
returned  to  the  House  of  Representativce.  Up  to  near  Ciiristruac, 
all  oui  infomialion  made  it  highly  probable  that  the  rote  of  Louisiana 
would  be  given  to  me,  and  that  1  should  consequently  be  returned, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Crawford.  And,  while  that  propability  was 
strong,  1  communicated  to  Mr.  Senator  Johnston,  from  Louisiana, 
roy  resoiuticiii  not  to  aiJow  my  name,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
number  of  votes  by  which  it  would  be  carried  into  the  House,  if  L 
were  returned,  to  constitute  an  obstacle,  for  one  moment,  to  an  eleC' 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

During  the  month  of  December,  and  the  greater  part  of  January, 
strong  professions  of  high  consideration,  and  of  unbounded  admiration 
of  me,  were  made  lo  my  friends,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  by  some 
of  the  active  friends  of  all  the  returned  eandidatcs.  Everybody  pro- 
fessed to  regret,  aAer  I  was  excluded  from  the  House,  that  1  had  not 
been  returned  to  it.  I  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  everybody.  De- 
scribing my  situation  to  a  distant  friend,  1  said  to  him,  "  I  am  enjoy- 
ing, whilst  alive,  the  posthumous  honora  which  are  usually  awarded 
to  the  venerated  dead"  A  person  not  acquainted  with  human  na- 
ture would  have  been  surprised,  in  listening  to  these  praises,  that  the 
object  of  them  liail  not  been  elected  by  general  acclamation.  None 
made  more  or  warmer  manifestations  of  these  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  admiralion  tbau  some  of  the  friends  of  General  Jackson.  None 
were  so  reserved  as  those  of  Mr.  Adams ;  under  an  opinion,  (afl 
have  learned  since  the  election,)  whieh  they  early  imbibed,  that  the 
western  vote  would  be  only  influenced  by  its  own  sense  of  public 
duty  ;  and  that  if  its  judgment  pointed  to  any  other  than  Mr-  Adams, 
nothing  which  they  could  do  would  secure  it  to  him.  Theseprofes- 
sions  and  manifestations  were  taken  by  nie  for  what  they  were  worth. 
I  knew  that  tbe  sunbeams  would  quickly  disappear,  after  my  opininn 
should  be  a.seerlained,  and  that  they  would  be  succeeded  by  a  storm; 
although  I  did  not  foresee  exactly  how  it  would  burst  upon  my  poor 
head.  I  found  myself  transformed  from  a  candidate  before  the  pi!>i- 
ple,  into  an  elector  for  the  people.  I  deliberately  examined  the  du- 
ties incidenl  to  this  new  attitude,  and  weighed  all  the  facts  befucr 
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Die,  Upon  which  my  Judgmeiit  was  to  be  foruictl  or  leviewed- 
eagerness  of  any  of  the  heated  parlisaos  of  the  respecUve  caodiUates 
suggested  a  tardiness  iu  the  duclaratioo  of  my  intention,  1  believed 
that  the  new  relation  iu  which  I  was  placed  ta  the  subject,  imposed 
OQ  me  an  obligation  to  pay  soino  icspcct  to  delicacy  and  decorum- 

Meanwhile,  that  very  roiien-e  supplied  aliment  to  newspaper  ci'iti- 
ciam.  The  critics  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  standing  as  i 
bad  !itood  toward  the  other  gentleineii,  sliould  be  restrained,  by  a 
sense  of  propriety,  from  inntautly  fighting  under  the  banaers  of  one 
of  them,  against  Ihc  others.  Licllcrs  were  isnued  from  the  mamifai^- 
tory  at  Washington,  to  come  back,  aAer  performing  long  joumrys, 
for  Washington  consumption-  These  Icttem  imputed  to  "  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  a  mysterious  air,  a  portentous  silence,"  &c.  Fiom 
dark  and  distant  hints  the  progress  was  easy  to  open  and  bitter  de- 
nunciation. Anonymous  letters,  full  of  menace  and  abuse,  were  at- 
nioet  daily  poured  in  on  me.  Personut  llixcats  were  communicated 
to  me,  through  friendly  organs,  unil  I  was  kindly  apprized  of  all  tb« 
glories  of  village  effigies  which  awaited  me.  A  sysleinalic  attack 
was  simultaneously  commenced  upon  me  &ora  Boston  to  Charles- 
ton, with  an  object,  present  and  future,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake.  No  man  but  myself  could  know  the  nature,  extent,  and 
variety  of  means  which  were  employed  to  awe  and  induence  me.  1 
bore  them,  I  trust,  as  yow  representative  ought  to  have  borne  them, 
and  a-1  became  me.  Then  followed  the  letter,  allciwards  adopted  as 
his  own,  by  Mr.  Kremer,  to  the  Columbian  Observer.  With  its 
character  and  contents  you  are  well  acquainted-  When  1  saw  that 
letter,  aUegejJ  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  very  House  over 
which  1  was  presiding,  who  was  so  fur  designated  as  to  be  described 
as  belonging  to  a  particular  delegation,  by  name,  a  member  witli 
whom  1  might  be  daily  es.changii)g,  at  least  on  my  part,  friendly 
salutations,  and  who  was  possibly  receiving  from  mc  constantly  acts  of 
courtesy  and  kindness,  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  remain  silent.  A 
crisis  appeared  to  me  to  have  arisen  in  my  public  life-  I  issued  mr 
card-  1  ought  not  to  have  put  in  it  the  last  paragraph,  because,  al- 
though it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  resort  to  a  personal  combat, 
it  admits  of  tliat  construction  :  nor  will  I  conceal  that  such  a  possibla 
issue  was  within  my  contemplation.  1  owe  it  to  the  commuuly  to  say, 
that  whatever  heretofore  1  may  have  done,  or,  by  inevitable  circum- 
at^^lces,  might  be  forced  to  do,  no  man  in  it  holds  in  deeper  abhw 
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rence  than  I  do,  that  perniciooa  practice.  Condemned  »  it  imut  Tw 
by  the  judgment  and  philosophy,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  rcligioc,  of 
every  thinking  man,  it  is  an  affair  of  feehng  about  which  ti-c  cumot, 
although  we  should,'  reason.  Its  Inie  corrective  will  be  (bund 
when  all  shall  unite,  as  all  ought  to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  pro- 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  my  card,  "Another  Card,"  un- 
der Mr.  Kreroer's  name,  was  published  in  the  Inlelligencer.  The 
night  before,  as  1  was  voluntarily  informed,  Mr.  Eaton,  a  Scntlor 
fromTcnne8see,andthe  biographer  of  Gen.  Jack^in,  (who  boarded  is 
the  end  of  thia  city  opposite  to  that  in  which  Mr-  Krcmer  tooV  up  bit 
abode,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,)  was  closeted  foreonw 
time  with  him.  Mr-  Kremer  is  enlitli^d  to  great  credit  for  havrag 
overcome  all  the  disadvantages,  incident  to  his  early  life  and  want  of 
education,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  honorable  station  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ardent  in  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused,  Gen.  Jackson  is  his  idol,  and  of  his 
blind  zeal  others  have  availed  theftiselves,  and  have  made  him  their 
dupe  and  llieir  instrument.  1  do  not  pretend  lo  know  the  object  of 
Mr.  Eton's  visit  to  him.  I  state  the  fuct,  as  it  was  commimicaled 
to  me,  and  leave  you  to  judge.  Mr.  Krcmer^s  card  is  comix>sed  with 
some  care  and  no  little  art,  and  he  is  made  to  avow  in  it,  Aaa^ 
somewhat  equivocally,  that  he  ia  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  0»* 
lumbian  Observer,  To  Mr.  Crowninshicid,  a  member  from  Mb»- 
■achusetts,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  declared  that  he  wm 
not  the  author  of  that  letter.  In  his  card  he  draws  a  clear  line  of 
separation  between  my  friends  and  me,  acquitting  them,  and  under- 
taking (o  make  good  his  charges  in  that  letter,  only  so  far  as  1  jrn 
concerned.  The  purpose  of  this  discrimination  is  obvious.  At  that 
tirae  the  election  was  undecided,  and  it  was  therefore  as  important  to 
abstain  from  imputations  against  my  friends,  as  it  was  politic  to  fix 
them  upon  me.  If  they  could  be  made  In  believe  that  1  had  been 
perfidious,  in  the  transport  of  their  indignation,  they  might  have  beiai 
carried  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Jackson.  I  received  the  Natioaal 
Intelligencer,  containing  Mr.  Kremcr's  card,  at  breakfast,  (the  usual 
time  of  its  distribution,)  on  the  morning  of  its  publication.  As  soon 
as  I  read  the  card,  I  took  my  resolution.  The  terms  of  it  clearly  im- 
plied that  it  had  not  entered  into  his  conception  to  have  a  personal 
affair  with  me ;  and  I  should  have  justly  exposed  myself  to  univeiMl 
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ndicule,  if  I  had  sought  one  vith  him.  I  delerniined  to  Ib^  the  mkt- 
ler  before  the  House,  nnd  ref  pectfuHy  to  iuvitean  investigation  of  my 
conduct.  1  arcorHiufrly  mode  a  communication  to  the  House  on  th« 
same  (lay,  the  motives  for  which  I  ai^signrd.  Mr.  Krenierwas  in  his 
place, and,  %vhcn  I  sat  down,  rose  and  stated  that  he  was  prepared 
and  willing  to  substaDtiate  his  cliarges  against  tne.  This  was  his 
voluntary  declaration,  unprompted  by  his  aiders  and  abettors,  who 
had  no  opportunity  of  previous  consultation  with  him  on  that  point. 
Here  was  an  issue  publicly  and  solemnly  joined,  in  which  the  accused 
invoked  an  inquiry  into  serious  charges  against  him,  and  the  accuser 
professed  an  ability  and'a  willingness  to  establish  them.  A  debate 
ensued  on  the  next  day  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  during 
which  Mr.  Kremer  declared  to  Mr.  Brent,  of  Louisiana,  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  to  Mr.  Littlcof  Maryland,  a  friend  of  Gen,  Jackson,  ns  they 
have  certified,  "  that  he  never  intended  to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with  cor- 
ruption or  dishonor,  in  his  intended  vole  for  Mr.  Adams,  as  President, 
or  that  he  had  transferred,  or  could  transfer,  the  votes  or  interests  of 
hb  friends;  (hst  he  (,Mr.  Kremer)  was  among  the  last  men  in  (he 
nation  to  make  such  a  charge  ag<iinst  Mr-  Clay  ;  and  that  hia  letter 
was  never  intended  to  convey  the  idea  given  to  it.  'Mr.  Digges,  ■ 
highly  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  city,  has  certified  to  the  same 
declarations  of  Mr.  Kremer. 

A  message  was  also  conveyed  to  me,  during  the  discussion,  through 
a  member  of  the  House,  to  ascertain  if  1  would  be  satisfied  with  kb 
explanation  which  was  put  on  pa|)er  and  shown  me,  and  which  it  was 
slated  Mr.  Kremer  was  willing,  in  his  place,  to  make.  I  rtplied  that 
the  matter  was  in  the  possession  of  theHou^e.  I  was  afterwards  told, 
that  Mr.  lnghain,of  Pennsylvania,  got  hold  of  that  paper,put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  he  advised  Mr.  kremer  to  take  no  step  without  the 
approbation  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Cook,  of  Illinois,  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  on  information  which  he  received  of  the  proba^ 
bility  of  Mr.  Krcmer's  making  a  satisfactory  atonement  on  the  next 
day,  for  the  injury  which  he  had  done  me,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would  iMtve  made,  if  he  had  been  left  to  the  impulses  of  his  native 
honesty.  The  House  decided  to  refer  my  communicatiou  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  adjourned  until  the  next  day  to  apjioint  it  by  ballot.  la 
the  raeati  lime  Mr.  Kremer  hod  taken,  I  psesume,  or  rnthei  there  had 
been  forced  upon  him,  the  advice  of  hit  frkudi,  end  1  heard  no  more 
«f  the  apology.     A  committee  was  appointed  of  seven  gentlemen,  of 
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-vrhom  not  one  was  my  political  friend,  but  who  weie  among  the  moit 
eminent  memlxTs  of  the  body-  I  received  no  summons  or  notifica- 
tion from  the  oomniiltee  from  its  first  organizulioD  to  its  Goal  dissolu- 
lion,  but  Mr.  Kremer  was  callci]  upon  by  it  to  bring  forward  hii 
proofe.  For  one  moment  bo  pleased  to  stop  here  and  caDtemplate 
his  posture,  hia  relation  to  the  House  and  to  me,  and  the  high  obU- 
gations  under  which  he  hud  voluntarily  placed  hunself.  He  was  a 
iDemt)er  of  one  of  the  most  auguat  assemblies  upon  earth,  <^  which 
he  was  bound  to  defend  the  purily  or  expose  the  corruption  by  ereiy 
consideration  which  ought  to  influence  a  patriot  bosom.  A  most  le- 
aponxible  and  highly  iinportutit  constitution  a)  duty  was  to  be  perform- 
ed bylhat  assembly.  Hi:  had  chosen,  in  an  anonymous  letter,  to  brii^ 
against  its  presiding  ofGccr  charges,  in  respect  to  that  duty,ol  the 
most  flagitious  character.  These  charges  comprehended  dclegationi 
ftom  several  highly  respectable  States.  If  true,  that  presiding  oiEcer 
meriled  not  merely  to  be  dragged  from  the  chair,  but  to  be  expelled 
the  House.  He  chaHenges  an  investigation  into  his  conduct, and  Mr 
Kremer  boldly  nccepls  the  challenge,  and  promises  to  sustain  bu  ac- 
cusation. I'he  c<>mmitteQ  appointed  by  the  House  itself,  with  the 
common  consent  of  both  parlies,  calli  upon  Mr.  Kreincr  to  execuU 
his  pledge  publicly  given,  in  his  proper  place,  and  also  previously 
given  in  the  public  prints.  Here  is  the  theatre  of  the  alleged  ar- 
rangements ;  this  the  vicinage  in  which  the  trial  ought  to  take  pUce. 
Every  thingwas  here  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  uiiliiiiiw,  if 
there  were  any.  Here  all  the  proofs  were  concentrated.  Mr>  Krenier 
was  stimulated  by  every  motive  which  could  impel  to  action ;  t^  hii 
consistency  of  character ;  by  duty  to  his  constituents — to  his  couDby; 
by  that  of  redeeming  his  solemn  pledge ;  by  his  anxious  wish  for  (he 
success  of  his  favorite,  whose  interests  could  nut  fail  to  be  adrutced 
by  supporting  his  atrocious  charges.  But  Mr.  Kremer  had  now  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  his  friends.  He  had  no  proofs,  for  the  plaiuit 
of  all  reasons,  because  there  was  no  truth  in  his  charges.  Theynv 
that  to  attempt  to  establish  them  and  to  fail,  as  he  must  fail  in  Ihs 
attempt,  might  lead  to  an  exposure  of  the  conspiracy,  of  which  he  WM 
the  oi^an.  They  advised,  therefore,  that  he  should  make  a  lelraat, 
and  their  adroitness  suggested,  that  in  an  objection  to  that  jurisdidioa 
of  the  House,  which  had  been  admitted,  and  in  the  popular  toimx  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  hi*  duty  to  his  constituents,  and  iha  iM- 
quality  in  the  condition  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  •  nenhw 
on  the  floor,  plausible  means  might  be  found  to  deceiv*  ^  « 
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■nd  conceal  his  disgrace.  A  labored  communlrati^n  vna  accordSngljr 
prepared  by  them,  in  Mr.  Kremer's  name,  and  transmitled  to  the  com- 
mittee, rounded  upon  these  EUggestioas,  Thus  tbe  valiant  champion, 
who  had  boldly  stepped  forward,  and  promuied,  as  a  representative 
of  the  people,  to  "  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,"  foi^ol  all  hb  gratuitoiu 
gatJajilryand  bousted  patriotism,  and  sunk  at  once  into  profound 
rilencc. 

With  these  remarks,  I  tfIH  for  the  present  leave  him,  and  proceed 
to  assign  iho  reasons  to  you,  to  whom  atone  I  admit  myself  to  be  offi- 
cially responEJble,  for  the  vole  which  I  gave  on  the  Presidential  dee- 
tion.  The  first  inquiry  which  it  behooTfd  ine  to  make  was,  ss  to  the 
influence  which  ought  to  be  exerted  on  my  judgment,  by  the  relative 
state  of  the  eleetoral  votes  whirh  the  three  returned  cnndidatca 
brought  into  the  bouse  from  the  colleges.  General  Jackson  obtained 
ninety-nine,  Mr.  Adams  eighty-four,  and  Mr.  Crawford  fjrly-one. 
Ought  the  fact  of  a  plurality  being  given  lo  one  of  the  Modidales  to 
have  any,  and  ifliat,  weight  ?  If  the  coostilution  had  intended  that 
it  should  have  been  decisive, the  constitution  would  have  made  it  de- 
cisive, and  interdicted  the  exercise  of  any  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Rcpresentati\-es.  The  constitution  has  not  so  ordained, 
bul,  on  the  contrary,  it  lias  provided,  that  "  from  the  persons  having 
the  highest  fiumbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representn lives  shall  choote,  immedi' 
ately,  by  ballot,  a  President."  Thus  a  discreLJon  is  necessarily  in- 
vested in  the  House^for  choice  implies  e.vaminaiion,  comparison, 
judgment.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  one  of  (he  three  persons  was  the 
highest  returned,  not  being,  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  con- 
clusive upon  the  judgment  of  the  House,  it  slill  remains  to  deter- 
mine what  in  th(  true  degree  of  weight  belonging  to  it .'  It  has  been 
contended  that  it  should  operate,  if  not  as  an  instiuction,  at  leut  in 
the  nature  of  one,  and  that  in  this  form  it  should  control  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House.  But  this  is  the  same  argument  of  conclusiveness 
which  the  constitution  does  not  enjoin,  thrown  into  a  different,  but 
more  imposing  shape.  Let  me  nnalyze  it.  There  are  certain  States, 
the  ai^gregatc  of  whose  electoral  votes  conferred  upon  the  highest  re- 
turned candidate,  indicale  their  wish  that  he  should  be  the  President. 
Their  voles  amount  in  number  to  ninety-nine,  out  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  electoral  voles  of  the  whole  Union-  These  ninety-nine  do 
not,  and  cannot,  of  Ihcmsdves,  a>«ke  the  President.     If  the  fact  of 
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pfttticulEtr  States  giving  oiacty-nine  votes  can,  tccordtng  to  aaj  n 
ceired  notions  of  ika  doctrine  of  instruction,  be  regarded  in  thai  light, 
to  whom  are  those  instructions  to  be  considered  addressed  ?  Accord- 
ing to  that  doctrine,  the  people  who  appoint  have  tlie  right  to  direct, 
by  their  instruction,  in  certain  cases,  the  course  of  the  representative 
whom  they  appoint.  The  States,  therefore,  who  gave  those  Liuelj- 
nine  votes,  may  in  some  sense  be  understood  thereby  to  have  iostnicl- 
ed  llicir  representatives  in  the  House  lo  vote  for  the  person  on  whom 
they  were  bestowed,  in  the  choice  of  a  President.  But  nsost  deuij 
the  i'cpri«entatives  coming  from  other  States,  which  gave  no  part  of 
those  ninety-nine  votes,  cannot  be  considered  as  haviiig  been  unln 
any  obligation  to  surrender  their  judgments  to  those  of  the  State* 
which  gave  the  ninety-nine  votef .  To  contend  that  they  are  unda 
Bucl.  un  obligation,  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  people  of  OM 
Slate  have  a  right  lo  instruct  the  representatives  from  another  Sute 
U  would  be  to  maintain  a  still  more  absurd  proposition ;  that  in  a  case 
where  ihe  representatives  fiom  a.  Stale  did  not  hold  tliL^mselves  ii- 
structed  and  bound  by  the  will  of  that  State,  as  indicated  in  its  eleo- 
toral  college,  the  representatives  from  another  State  were,  ncverthA- 
less,  instructed  and  bound  by  that  alien  will.  Thus  ihu  entire  vola 
of  North  Carolina,  and  a  large  majority  of  that  of  Maryland,  in  iheit 
respective  electoral  colleges,  were  given  to  one  of  the  three  returned 
candidates,  for  whom  the  delegation  from  neither  of  thoye  States  vo 
ted.  And  yet  the  at^ment  combated  requires  that  the  del^atios 
from  Kentucky,  who  do  not  reprejient  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
nor  Maryland,  should  be  instructed  by,  and  give  an  effect  to,  the  ia- 
dicated  will  of  the  people  of  those  two  States,  when  their  owx  dele- 
gation paid  no  attention  to  it.  Doubtless,  those  delegations  fell  llieai- 
selvcs  authorized  to  took  into  the  actual  composition  of,  and  oil  otha 
circumstances  connected  with,  the  majorities  which  gave  tlie  clectt^ 
ral  voles,  in  their  respective  States  ;  and  fell  ihemsrlvea  joatifiedi 
fiom  a  view  of  the  whole  ground,  to  act  upon  their  responsibility  and 
according  to  their  best  judgments,  disregarding  the  electoral  volea  in. 
their  States.  And  are  representatives  from  a  different  Statu  not  onlj 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  a  different  comijionweallli,  but  for- 
bidden lo  examine  into  the  manner  by  which  the  expression  of  ihi^ 
will  was  brought  about — an  examination  which  the  immediate  rrpie- 
Gentatives  themselves  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  ,' 

la  the  fact,  then,  of  a  plurality  to  have  no  weight  ?     Far  from  iL 
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Hcie  five  twenty-four  communities  united  under  a  common  goyem- 
fiient«  The  expression  of  the  will  of  any  one  of  them  is  entitled  to 
the  most  respectful  attention.  It  ought  to  be  patiently  heard  and 
kindly  r^arded  by  the  others  ;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  con- 
clusive  upon  them.  The  expression  of  the  will  of  ninety-nine  out  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  electors  is  entitled  to  very  great  attention, 
but  that  will  cannot  be  considered  as  entitled  to  control  the  will  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  electors  who  have  manifested  a  different 
will.  To  give  it  such  controlling  influence  would  be  a  subversion  of 
the  fundamental  maxim  *of  the  republic — that  the  majority  should 
govern.  The  will  of  the  ninety -nine  can  neither  be  allowed  rightfully 
to  control  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  nor  any  one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  electoral  votes.  It  may  be  an  argu- 
ment, a  persuasion,  addressed  to  all  and  to  each  of  them,  but  it  is 
binding  and  obligatory  upon  none.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  fact  of 
a  plurality  was  only  one  among  the  various  considerations  which  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  weigh,  in  making  up  its  judgment.  And 
the  weight  of  the  consideration  ought  to  have  been  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  the  plurality.  As  between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, the  vote  standing  in  the  proportions  of  ninety-nine  to  eighty- 
four,  it  was  entitled  to  less  weight ;  as  between  the  General  and  Mr. 
Crawford,  it  was  entitled  to  more,  the  vote  being  as  ninety-nine  to 
forty-one.  The  concession  may  even  be  made  that,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  equality  of  pretensions  between  competing  candidates, 
the  preponderance  ought  to  be  given  to  the  fact  of  a  plurality. 

With  these  views  of  the  relative  state  of  the  vote  with  which  the 
three  returned  candidates  entered  the  House,  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  other  considerations  which  belonged  to  the  question.  For  Mr 
Crawford,  who  barely  entered  the  House,  with  only  four  votes  more 
than  one  candidate  not  returned,  and  upon  whose  case,  therefore,  the 
argument  derived  from  the  fact  of  plurality  operated  with  strong, 
though  not  decisive  force,  I  have  ever  felt  much  personal  regard. 
But  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  solemn  public  duty,  in  which  my 
private  feelings,  whether  of  affection  or  aversion,  were  not  to  be  in- 
dulged, but  the  good  of  my  country  only  consulted.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  precarious  state  of  that  gentleman's  health,  although  I 
participated  with  his  best  friends  in  all  their  regrets  and  sympathies 
on  account  of  it,  was  conclusive  against  him,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
considerations  of  a  public  nature,  which  would  have  deserved  exam- 
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in»tion  if,  hnppjly,  in  thai  respert  ho  hnd  been  diSbrently  ciicomrtM' 
ced-  He  liaU  bceu  ill  near  et^leen  monthly ;  and,  although  1  un 
aware  that  his  uctual  coiiditioa  was  u  Hirt  depending;  upon  eridenoe, 
and  that  th»  evidence  in  rejpird  to  il,  which  had  been  presented  Is 
the  pubiic,  wiis  not  iMrrfectlj'  harmonious,  1  judged  Har  mysplC  npoi 
what  1  Bov  and  faenrd.  He  may,  nnd  I  ardently  hope  t 
but  I  did  not  think  it  bMune  me  la  asuxst  in  committing  the  e 
administmtion  of  this  ^real  republic  on  the  doubtful  contingency  td 
Ihe  restomtion  to  health  of  a  geotleinun  who  hnd  been  so  long  and  so 
.seriously  aJtiicled.  Moreover,  if,  under  all  the  lireiimslunces  of  bii 
situation,  his  election  had  Wen  desirable,  i  did  not  think  il  practica- 
ble- 1  believed,  and  yet  UJii  vc,  thai,  if  the  votes  of  the  weslCTo 
States,  given  lo  Mv.  Adams,  had  been  conferred  on  Mr-  Crawford, 
the  etfect  would  have  been  to  jirolract  in  the  House  the  decision  (tf 
the  contest,  to  the  great  imitation  and  distraction  of  the  country,  and 
possibly  to  defeat  an  eleclion  altogether ;  the  very  worst  rcaolt,  I 
thought,  that  could  happen.  It  appeared  to  me,  then,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  we  must  arrive  at  the  only  practical  issue  of  the  contest  be- 
fore us,  and  that  was  between  Mi'.  Adorns  and  General  Jackson,  ud 
1  thought  that  the  earlier  we  got  there,  the  belter  for  the  country, 
and  for  the  House. 


In  considering  Ibis  only  alternatiTe,  I  was  not  unaware  of  your  stroi^ 
desire  to  have  a  western  President ;  but  I  thought  that  I  knew  enou^ 
of  your  patriotism  and  magnanimity,  displayed  on  ao  many  occaiioiw, 
to  believe  that  you  could  rise  abovr;  the  mere  gratification  of  sectional 
pride,  if  the  common  good  of  the  whole  required  you  to  make  tKo 
sacriDce  of  local  partiality.  I  golcmnly  belicvrd  it  did,  and  ihia  briagi 
me  to  the  most  important  consideration  which  belonged  to  the  ^Uttilft  , 
subject — that  arising  out  of  the  respective  fitness  of  thi.'  only  two  ml 
competitors,  as  it  appeared  to  my  best  judgment.  In  speaking  of 
General  Jackson,  I  am  aware  of  itw.'  delicacy  and  respect  vhich  sn 
justly  due  to  that  distinguished  citizen.  It  is  far  from  my  purpoooto 
attempt  to  disparage  him.  1  could  not  do  it  if  I  were  capable  of 
making  the  attempt ;  but  I  shall  nevertheless  speak  of  him  ns  becont* 
me,  with  truth.  I  did  not  believe  him  so  competent  to  diHcbarge  H 
various,  intiicale,  and  cum  pi  ex  duties  of  llie  oflice  of  Chief  Magislratajf  , 
RS  his  eompetilur-  He  liaa  distilayed  great  skill  and  bravery  ai 
niihtary  conimaudi'r,  and  his  awn  renown  irill  endure  as  lung  as  the 
means  exist  of  preserving  a  recollection  of  human  transactions.     But 
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ta  be  qnalified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  President  of  liie  United  States, 
the  incumbent  must  have  more  than  mere  oulitaiy  ftltaiumeota— be 
must  be  a.  rtatesuam.  An  iDdividual  may  be  a  i;alUut  and  successful  ' 
general,  an  eminent  lawyer,  an  eloquent  ciivine,  a  learned  physicist), 
or  an  aocompliabrd  arliut ;  nnd  duubtleaa  the  union  of  all  ibfiw  cha- 
lacteta  in  the  person  of  a  Cbief  Magistrate  would  be  desirable  -,  but 
no  one  of  them,  nor  all  combined,  will  quulifyhiiu  to  l>e  Fteaideot, 
unless  he  superadds  that  iudiapensable  requisite  of  being  a  ■late;tuiait. 
For  from  meaning  to  say  that  it  is  an  objeetion  to  the  elevation  to  tbe 
Chjef  Magistracy  of  any  peraon,  Ihmt  he  is  a  military  ciimmander,  if 
he  unites  the  other  qualifications,  1  only  intend  to  say  th.it,  wfaoteVCE 
may  be  the  success  or  splendor  of  hia  military  achievements,  If  his 
qualificatinns  be  only  military,  that  is  an  ohjection,  and  1  ibiolc  &  d^ 
cisive  objection,  to  his  election,  if  Geiierat  Jacksoiv  h^  exhibiUtd,  ! 
either  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  or  in  those  of  his  own  State,  or  in 
those  of  any  othei  Stale  or  Territory,  the  qualities  of  a  Bteteaman,  the 
erideocc  of  the  fact  has  escaped  my  observilion  It  nould  h<:  as 
painful  as  il  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  incidents, 
which  must  be  fresh  in  your  tvcoUection,  ol'his  public  lifi;.  But  I  wh 
greatly  deceived  in  my  judgment  if  they  proved  him  to  be  endowed 
with  that  prudence,  temper,  Bud  discretion  which  artr  necessary  Gv 
civil  administration.  It  was  in  vai^  to  remind  me  of  ibe  illustriniB 
example  of  Washington.  There  was  in  that  extraordinary  person 
united,  a  serenity  of  mind,  a  oool  and  colleeiedwisdoiT^n  cautious  and 
deliberate  judgment,  a  perfect  command  of  the  passional,  and,  through- 
out his  whole  life,  a  familiarity  and  acquaintance  with  business,  nnd 
civil  ttantiactions,  which  rarely  icharscterize  any  human  being.  No 
man  was  ever  more  deeply  penetrated  than  he  was  with  profound  re- 
spect for  the  safe  and  necessary  principle  of  the  entire  subordination 
of  the  milit.iry  to  the  civil  authority.  1  hope  I  do  no  injiutic«  to 
General  Jackson  when  1  say,  that  I  could  not  recognise,  in  his  |Hiblic 
conduct,  those  attainments,  for  both  civil  government  and  uuIAary 
command,  which  contenipotaries  and  posteri  ty  have  alike  luianiinously 
concurred.)!!  awarding  u  yet  only  lo  the  fitlhcr  of  his  country.  I 
was  sensible  of  the  grutitude  which  the  people  of  this  couolry  justly 
feel  towards  General  Jaekfitfii  for  his  brilliant  mililnrysifrviccii.  But 
the  impulsps  of  public  ^mtitude  should  be  controlled,  a*  il  appeared 
W  me,  by  reason  and  discrelio«i,«nd  t  was  not  prepared  blinclty  to  »ur- 
tender  myself  to  the  hriir.ml.'ns  intliil^'i'irci-  of  a  feeling,  however  nmi- 
•We  and  excellent  lb:il  ti'^'ui:;  tuny  hi-  wh"n  properly  directed.      It 
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did  not  seem  to  roe  to  be  wise  or  prudent,  if,  as  I  solemnlj  believ^ 
General  Jackson's  conipetcncy  for  the  office  wae  highly  questionable, 
that  be  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  neither  his  fame  nor  the 
public  interests  would  be  advanced.  General  Jackson  himEcIf  would 
be  the  last  man  to  recommend  or  vole  for  on;  one  for  a  place  tot 
which  he  thought  him  unfit.  I  felt  myself  sustained  by  his  own  lei* 
fioning,  in  his  letter  to  Mr-  Monroe,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  ijnli- 
ficalions  of  our  venerable  Shelby  for  the  Department  of  War,  he  it- 
marked  :  "  I  am  compelled  to  say  to  you,  that  the  acquirements  rf 
this  worthy  man  are  not  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  multiplied 
duties  of  this  department.  I  therefore  hope  he  may  not  accept  the 
appointment.  I  am  fearful,  if  he  dues,  he  will  not  add  much  spleoddr 
to  hJB  present  well-earned  standing  as  a  public  character."  Suck 
was  my  opinion  of  General  Jackson,  in  reference  to  the  Freeidencj. 
His  conviction  of  Governor  Shelby's  unfitness,  by  the  habita  of  bii 
life,  for  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War,  were  not  more  hooNt 
nor  stronger  than  mine  were  of  his  own  want  of  experience,  and  the 
necessary  civil  qualifications  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Presidest  of 
the  United  States.  In  his  elevation  to  this  office,  too,  I  thought  1  per 
ccivd  the  establishment  of  a  fearful  precedent ;  and  I  am  mistaken  ia 
ail  the  warnings  of  instructive  history,  if  I  erred  in  niy  judgmenL 
Undoubtedly  there  are  other  and  many  dangers  to  public  liberty,  b^ 
sides  that  which  proceeds  from  military  idolatry ;  but  1  have  yet  t» 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  it,  if  there  be  one  more  perilous,  or  mete 
frequent. 

Whether  Mr.  Adams  would  or  would  not  have  been  my  choice  ofa 
President,  if  !  had  been  left  freely  to  select  from  the  whole  nasi  of 
American  citizens,  was  not  the  question  Mibmitted  to  my  decttioa. 
I  had  no  such  liberty ;  but  I  was  circumscribed,  in  the  seleclioa  I  had 
to  make,  to  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  whom  the  people  Ibevnaelna 
had  thought  proper  (o  present  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wbtt 
ever  objections  might  be  supposed  to  exist  against  him,  still  gmitt 
Appeared  to  me  to  apply  to  his  competitor-  Of  Mr.  Adams,  it  il 
but  truth  and  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  highly  gifted,  profoundly  Icaa- 
ed,  and  long  and  greatly  experienced  in  public  aBain:,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Intimately  conversant  with  the  rise  and  progress  oi  entx 
Degoliation  with  foreign  powers,  pending  or  concluded  ;  personaUf 
acquainted  with  the  capacity  and  attaiomeula  of  most  of  the  pnUit 
men  of  (his  country  whom  it  might  be  proper  to  employ  in  the  publii 
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serriM  ;  exteiwively  possessed  of  much  of  that  valiuble  kiod  of  in* 
form&lioD  vhich  is  to  be  an^uired  neither  horn  books  Dor  traditioD, 
but  which  16  the  &uit  of  largely  participating  in  pt^lic  afiairs  ;  dis- 
creet and  sagacious  ;  he  nould  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
with  great  advantages.  I  saw  in  his  election  the  estabtiahEnent  of 
no  dangerous  example.  1  saw  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  only  conformity 
to  like  safe  precedents  which  had  been  established  in  the  instances  of 
Mr.  JeflcrsoD,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  respectivdj 
filled  tb^  sanae  office  from  which  he  was  to  be  translated. 

A  coHaterai  consideration  of  much  weight  was  derived  £tom  the 
wishes  of  t)ic  Ohio  delegation.  A  majority  of  it,  during  the  progress 
of  the  session,  made  up  their  opinions  to  support  Mr.  Adams,  and 
they  were  communicated  to  me.  They  said,  "  Ohio  supported  the  * 
candidate  who  was  the  choice  of  Kentucky.  We  failed  in  our  com- 
mon exertions  to  secure  his  election-  Now,  among  those  returned, 
we  have  a  decided  preference,  and  we  think  you  ought  to  make  soma  , 
sacrifice  to  gratify  us."     Was  not  much  due  to  our  neighbor  ti^ 

1  considered,  with  the  greatest  respect,  the  resolution  of  the  GtJ>- 
eral  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  requesting  the  delegation  to  vote  for 
General  Jackson.  That  resolution,  it  is  true,  Jiloced  ua  in  a  peculiv 
situation.  Whilst  every  other  delegation,  from  every  other  Stale  in 
(he  Union,  was  lefl  by  its  legislature  entirely  free  to  examine  the 
pretensions  of  all  the  cwididates,  and  to  form  its  unbiased  judgment, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  thought  proper  to  interpose,  and 
request  the  delegation  to  give  its  vote  to  one  of  the  candidates,  whom 
they  were  pleased  to  designate.  1  felt  a  sincere  desire  to  comply 
with  a  request  emanating  from  a  source  so  respcctaote,  if  1  could 
have  done  so  consistently  with  those  paramount  duties  which  1  owed 
to  you  and  to  the  country.  But,  after  full  and  anxious  considera^OD, 
J  found  it  incompatibie  with  my  best  judgment  of  (hose  duties  to  con- 
form to  the  request  of  the  General  Ai>Ecmb1y.  The  resolution  asserts 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  their  delegation 
should  vote  for  the  General.  It  did  not  inform  me  by  what  means 
that  body  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  wish  of  the  people.  I 
knew  that  its  members  had  repaired  to  Frankfort  before  I  departed 
from  home  to  come  lo  Washington.  I  knew  that  their  attention  wm 
fixed  on  important  local  coDceru,  well  entitled,  by  their  magnitude^ 
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:  ^>  '^  exclusively  to  engross  it.  No  election,  no  general  expreflsion  of  ttie 
popular  sentiment,  had  occurred  since  that  in  November,  when  elec- 
tors were  chosen,  and  at  that  the  people,  by  an  overwhelmii^  ma- 
jority, had  decided  against  General  Jackson.  I  could  not  9ee  how 
BQch  an  expression  against  him,  could  be  interpreted  into  that  of  a 
desire /or  his  election.  If,  as  is  true,  the  candidate  whom  thej  pre- 
ferred was  not  returned  to  the  House,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  »iaie 
of  the  contest,  as  it  presented  itself  here  to  me,  had  never  been  con- 
sidered, discussed,  and  decided  by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  their 
collective  capacity.  Wliat  would  have  been  their  decision  on  this 
new  state  of  the  question,  I  might  have  undertaken  to  conjecture,  but 
the  certainty  of  any  conclusion  of  fact,  as  to  their  opinion,  at  which 
I  could  arrive,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  certainty  of  conviction 
of  my  duty  to  which  I  was  carried  by  the  exertion  of  my  best  and 
most  deliberate  reflections.  The  letters  from  home,  which  some  of 
the  delegation  received,  expressed  the  most  opposite  opinions,  and 
there  were  not  ^"anting  instances  of  letters  from  some  of  the  veiy 
members  who  had  voted  for  that  resolution,  advising  a  difierent  course. 
I  received  from  a  highly  respectable  portion  of  my  constituents  a 
paper,  instructing  mi»  as  follows : 

*•  Wr,  tlio  und»»r8igncd  votrr^  in  thr  Cong^reudoniil  District,  having  viewH  tht 


our  kiiowli:di?e  or  consent,  wo,  ibr  many  reasons  known  to  ourselves,  connected 
with  fo  moinentoii:*  un  ocoi^on,  hereby  inttrwt  our  Representative  in  CcoxTfm  to 
vote  on  thit«  occasiion  agreeably  to  his  own  judgmtrnt,  and  the  be«t  lights  ne  may 
have  on  the  subjVct*  wiiii  or  wuhout  the  consent  of  the  legihlatJre  of  Kentucky." 

This  instruction  cani*^  both  unexpectedly  and  unsolicited  by  me, 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  letters  assuring  me  that  it  expressed  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  my  constituents.  I  could  not,  therefarej  re- 
gard the  resolution  as  conclusive  evidence  of  your  wishes. 

Vie  well  as  a  mere  request,  as  it  purported  to  be,  the  general  as- 
sembly doubtless  had  the  power  to  make  it.  But,  then,  with  defer- 
ence, I  think  it  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  dig- 
nity of  the  general  assembly  ought  not  to  have  induced  it  to  forbear 
addressing  itself,  not  to  another  legislative  body,  but  to  a  small  pait 
of  it,  and  requesting  the  members  who  composed  that  part,  in  a  case 
which  the  constitution  had  con6dcd  to  them,  to  vote  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  general  assembly ,  whether  those  wishes  did  or  did  Mt.. 
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eotfbim  to  Aeir  sense  of  duty.  1  oouUt  not  regwd  tl«4woliitkm  ai 
an  iDititieCkMi ;  for,  fiom  the  origin  of  onr  State,  its  l^gidsftare,  has 
never  assumed  or  exercised  the  right  to  instruct  the  representatiTes 
in  Congress.  I  dia  not  recognise,  the  right,  therefore,  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  instruct  me.  I  recognised  that  right  only  when  exerted  hy 
you.  That  t^ie  portion  of  the  public  servants  who  made  up  the  gene- 
ral assembly  have  no  right  to  instruct  that  portion  of  them  who  con- 
stituted the  Kentucky  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a 
pr(^)osition  too  clear  to  be  argued.  The  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly vrould  have  been  the  first  to  behold  as  a  presumptuous  inter- 
position, any  instruction,  if  the  Kentucky  delegation  could  have  com 
mitted  the  absurdity  to  issue,  from  this  place,  any  instruction  to  them 
to  vote  in  a  particular  manner  on  any  of  the  interesting  subjects 
which  lately  engaged  their  attention  at  Frankfort.  And  although 
nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  impute  either  absurdity 
or  presumption  to  the  general  assembly,  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion referred  to,  I  must  say,  that  the  difference  between  an  instruction 
emanating  from  them  to  the  delegation,  and  from  the  delegation  to 
them,  is  not  in  principle,  but  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  degree  of  su- 
perior importance  which  belongs  to  the  general  assembly. 

Entertaining  these  views  of  the  election  on  which  it  was  made  my 
duty  to  vote,  I  felt  myself  bound,  in  the  exercise  of  my  best  judg- 
ment, to  prefer  Mr.  Adams ;  and  I  accordingly  voted  for  him.  I 
should  have  been  highly  gratified  if  it  had  not  been  my  duty  to  vote 
on  the  occasion ;  but  that  was  not  my  situation,  and  I  did  not  choose 
to  shrink  from  any  responsibility  which  appertained  to  your  repre- 
sentative. Shortly  after  the  election,  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Kre- 
mer  was  preparing  a  publication,  and  the  preparations  for  it  which 
were  making  e xcited  much  expectation .  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  February,  the  address,  under  his  name,  to  the  ^*  Electors  of 
the  ninth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  made 
its  qipearance  in  the  Washington  City  Gaaette.  No  member  of  the 
House,  I  am  persuaded,  believed  that  Mr.  Kremer  ever  wrote  one 
paragraph  of  that  address,  or  of  the  plea,  which  was  presented  to  the 
committee,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House.  Those  who  counselled 
him,  and  composed  both  papers,  and  their  purposes,  were  just  as  well 
known  as  the  author  of  any  report  from  a  committee  to  the  House. 
The  first  observation  which  is  called,  for  by  the  address  is  the  place 
«^     of  its' publication.     That  place  was  in  this  city,  remote  from  tkt 
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centre  of  Pennsylvania,  near  which  Mr.  Kremer's  district  is  dtnafeady 
and  in  a  pi^)er  haying  but  a  yer}'  limited,  if  any  circulntioii  in  it 
The  time  is  also  remarkable.  The  fact  that  the  President  intended 
to  nominate  me  to  the  Senate  for  the  office  which  I  now  hold,  in  As 
**  course  of  a  few  days,  was  then  well  known,  and  the  publication  of 

the  address  was,  no  doubt,  made  less  with  an  intention  to  oommuni* 
cate  information  to  the  electors  of  the  ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  than  to  affect  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  the  in- 
tended nomination.  Of  the  character  and  contents  of  that  address  of 
^  Messrs.  Greorge  Kremer  &  Co.,  made  up,  as  it  is,  of  assertion  with- 

out proof,  of  inferences  without  premises,  and  of  careless,  jocose,  and 
quizziDg  conversations  of  some  of  my  friends,  to  which  I  was  no 
party,  and  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  hj 
much.  It  carried  its  own  refutation,  and  the  parties  concerned  saw 
its  abortive  natore  the  next  day,  in  the  indignant  countenance  of  eveij 
unprejudiced  and  honorable  member.  In  his  card,  .Mr.  Kremer  had 
been  made  to  say,  that  he  held  himself  ready  "  to  prove,  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  unprejudiced  minds,  enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  which  are  contained  in  that  letter,  to  the  extent  thai 
they  concerned  the  course  of  conduct  of  H-  Clay.^"*  The  object  fiv 
excluding  my  friends  from  this  pledge  has  been  noticed.  But  now 
the  election  was  decided,  and  there  no  longer  existed  a  motive  fi>r 
discrimination  between  them  and  me.  Hence  the  only  statements 
that  are  made,  in  the  address,  having  the  semblance  of  proof,  relate 
rather  to  them  than  to  me ;  and  the  design  was,  by  establishing 
something  like  facts  upon  them,  to  make  those  facts  re-act  upon 
me. 

Of  the  few  topics  of  the  address  upon  which  I  shall  remark,  ths 
first  is,  the  accusation  brought  forward  against  me,  of  violating  in- 
structions. If  the  ac-cusation  were  true,  who  was  the  party  offended, 
and  to  whom  was  I  amenable }  If  I  violated  any  instructions,  they 
must  have  been  yours,  since  you  only  had  the  right  to  give  them, 
and  to  you  alone  was  I  responsible.  Without  allowing  hardly  time 
for  you  to  hear  of  my  vote,  without  waiting  to  know  what  your  jndg- 
ment  was  of  my  conduct,  George  Kremer  &  Co.  chose  to  arraign  me 
before  the  American  public  as  the  violator  of  instructions  which  I 
was  bound  to  obey.  If,  instead  of  being,  as  you  are,  and  I  hope  al- 
wa3's  will  be,  vigilant  observers  of  the  conduct  of  your  public  agents, 
«  jealous  of  your  rights,  and  competent  to  protect  and  irs/bitA  theny 
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jou  had  been  ignorant  and  cvdpftbly  confiding,  the  gratuitous  int«rp»-.' 
sition,  as  your  advocate,  of  the  honorable  George  Kremer,  of  thtt 
ninth  Congressional  District  in  Pennsylvania,  would  have  merited  ' 
yonr  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  Even  upon  that  supposition, 
his  airaignment  of  mc  would  hare  required  for  its  support  one  small 
circumstaiae,  which  happens  not  to  exist,  and  that  is,  the  fact  of 
your  having  actually  instructed  me  to  vote  according  to  his  plei- 
aore. 


The  relations  in  which  I  stooil  to  Mi.  Adams  constitute  the  next  . 
theme  of  the  address,  which  1  shall  notice.  1  am  described  as  harVl 
ing  assumed  "  a  posilioD  of  peculiar  and  decided  hostililj  to  the  eleo- 
tiOD  of  Mr.  Adams,"  and  expressions  towards  him  are  attributed  tQ 
me,  which  1  never  used.  1  am  made  also  responsible  for  "  pamphlet! 
and  ee!>ayE  of  great  ability,"  published  by  my  friends  in  Kentucky  la 
the  course  of  the  canvaas.  Tlje  injustice  of  the  principle  of  holdii^ 
me  thus  answerable,  may  bo  tested  by  applying  it  to  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  reference  to  publications  issued,  for  example,  from  tba  ' 
Columbia  Observer-  That  1  was  not  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams,  when  the  contest  was  before  the  people,  is  most  certain.  Nei* 
ther  was  I  in  favor  of  tbal  of  Mr.  Crawford  or  Gen.  Jackson.  That  I 
«ver  did  anylhiug  against  Mr.  Adorns,  or  either  of  the  other  gentle- 
men,  inconsistent  with  a  fair  and  honorable  competition,  I  utterly 
deny-  My  relations  to  Mr.  Adams  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
misconception,  if  not  misrepresentation.  I  have  been  stated  ta  bft 
under  a  public  pledge  to  expose  some  n^  faiious  rooduct  of  that  gaai 
tieman,  during  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  which  would  prove  him  4 
be  entirely  unworthy  of  public  confiJence  ;  and  that  with  aknoin 
«dge  of  his  perfidy,  I  nevertheless  voted  for  him.  If  these  imputa- 
tions are  well  founded,  I  should,  indeed,  lie  a  iit  object  of  public  oen-' 
aure ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  Nhall  if  found  that  others,  inimicsl 
both  to  hini  and  to  me,  have  Eubstiluled  their  own  interested  wishes 
.ilbr  my  public  promises,  I  trust  tlmt  the  indignation,  which  they  would 
-excite,  will  be  turned  from  me.  My  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors 
cf  the  Intelligencer,  under  date  of  ttio  fifteenth  of  November,  1822, 
is  made  the  occasion  for  ascribing  to  me  the  promise  and  the  pledge 
to  make  those  trejisonable  disclosures  on  Mr.  Adams.  Let  that  let- 
ter sjieuk  for  itself,  and  it  will  be  Been  how  little  justice  lliere  is  for 
»uch  an  assertion.  It  ailverls  to  the  coi.lroversy  which  Lud  arisen 
iwtwt.'en  Messra-  Ailams  imd  Ku.ssellj.and  then  proceeds  to  state  that, 
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"  in  the  course  of  several  publications,  of  which  it  haa  been  the  Mfil- 
sloD,  and  particularly,  in  the  appendix  to  a  pamphlet  whick  kid 
he«n  recently  publisheil  by  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  1  think  thsv 
are  some  errors,  no  doubt  unintentional,  both  as  to  matters  of  &cttDd 
matters  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  transactions  at  Ghent,  relatii^  10 
the  navigation  of  the  MiseLssippi,  and  certain  liberties  claimed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  fisheries,  and  to  the  part  wMeh  I  bore  i%  Ihoii 
trantaeliont ■  These  important  iuteiesla  are  now  well  secured** — 
"  An  account,  therefore,  of  what  occurred  in  the  negotiation  at  Ghent, 
on  those  (iro  subjects,  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  preMnt  or 
future  security  of  any  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  is  onli)  iatanA- 
ing  as  appertaining  to  its  past  history.  With  these  impressions,  and 
being  extremely  unwilling  to  present  niyself,  at  any  time,  befcoe  l)i» 
public,  I  hod  aJmosl  resolved  to  remain  silent,  and  thus  expose  my- 
self to  the  inference  of  an  acquiescence  in  the  correctness  of  all  the 
statements  made  by  bothmy  colleagues;  but!  have,  on  more  re^ediaD, 
thought  it  may  be  expected  of  me,  and  be  considered  as  a  duty  m 
my  part,  to  contribute  all  in  my  power  towards  a  full  and  hithfiil 
understanding  of  the  transactions  referred  to.  Under  this  conviction, 
I  will,  at  some  future  perJo<l,  mote  propitious  than  the  present  to 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration,  and  when  there  can  be  no  mia- 
interpretation  of  motives,  lay  before  the  public  a  narrative  of  thoae 
transactions,  as  I  understood  them." 

From  even  a  careless  perusal  of  that  letter,  it  is  apparent,  that  tfa» 
only  two  subjects  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  to  which  it  refen, 
were  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  certain  (ishing  liberties ; 
that  the  errors,  which  1  had  supposed  were  committed,  applied  to 
both  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams,  though  more  particularly  to  the 
appendix  of  the  latter  ;  that  they  were  unintentional ;  that  the^  af- 
fected myself  principally  -,  that  1  deemed  them  of  no  public  import- 
ance, as  connected  with  the  then,  or  future  security  of  any  of  (be 
rights  of  the  nation,  but  only  interesting  to  its  past  history  ;  that  I 
„  doubted  the  necessity  of  my  offering  to  the  public  any  accotuit  ot 
those  transactions  ;  and  that  the  narrative  which  I  promised  ma  to 
be  presented  at  a  season  of  more  calm,  and  when  there  could  be  no  mw- 
interpretation  of  motives.  Although  Mr.  Adams  believes  otharwiM,  1 
yet  think  there  are  some  unintentional  errors  in  the  controveraial  p»- 
pers  between  him  and  Mr.  Russell.  But  I  have  reserved  (a  myadf 
an  exclusive  rightof  judging  when  I  shall  execute  the  piomiaawkkk 
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1  have  made^  and  IdiaUbeneither  quickened  iior  retarded  in  ita  per- 
fonnance  by  the  fiiendiy  anxieties  of  any  of  my  opponents. 

If  injury  aeeme  to  any  one  by  the  delay  in  publishing  the  nam^ 
tive,  the  public  will  not  suflfer  by  it.  It  is  already  known  by  the 
publication  of  the  British  and  American  projets,  the  protocols,  and  the 
correspondence  between  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  that  the 
British  government  made  at  Ghent  a  demand  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  an  article  in  their  projet  neariy  in  the  same  words 
as  those  which  were  employed  in  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  that  a  majority 
<if  the  American  commissioners  was  in  favor  of  acceding  to  that  de« 
mand,  upon  the  condition  that  the  British  government  would  concede 
to  us  the  same  fishing  liberties  within  their  jurisdiction,  as  ware  se- 
cured to  us  by  the  same  treaty  of  1783 ;  and  that  both  desnands  were 
finally  abandoned.  The  fiict  of  these  mutual  propositions  was  com- 
municated by  me  to  the  American  public  in  a  speech  which  I  deliver- 
ed in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  twenty-4iinth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1816.  Mr.  Hopkinson  had  arraigned  the  terms '  of  thetreaty  of 
peace,  and  charged  upon  the  war  and  the  administration  the  loss  of 
the  fishing  liberties,  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  which  we  ei^oyed 
prior  to  the  war.  In  vindicating,  in  my  reply  to  him,  the  course  of 
the  government,  and  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  I  stated : — 

^  When  tlie  British  commuBsioiicrs  demanded,  in  their  pfojet,  a  renewal  to  G^reat 
Britun  of  the  light  to  the  navigation  of  the  mimxmppL  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
1783,  a  bare  maiority  of  the  American  commianonerB  onered  to  renew  it,  upon  the 
conoitiott  that  tne  liberties  in  question  were  renewed  to  us.  I  was  not  one  of  that 
miuonty.  I  will  not  trouble  the  committee  with  my  reasons  for  being  oppoaed 
to  the  offer.  A  migority  of  his  colleagues,  actuated.  I  believe,  by  the  best  mo- 
tites,  made,  however,  the  offer,  and  it  was  reifufled  by  tae  British  commiwionerB.** 

And  what  I  thought  of  my  colleagues  of  the  majority,  appears  from 
die  same  extract.  The  spring  after  the  termination  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Ghent,  I  went  to  London,  and  entered  upon  a  new  and  highly 
important  negotiation  with  two  of  them,  (Messrs.  Adams  and  Galla- 
tm,)  which  resulted,  oil  the  third  day  of  July,  1815,  in  the  commer- 
cial convention,  whidi  has  been  since  made  the  basis  of  most  of  our 
commercial  arrangements  with  foreign  powers.  Now,  if  I  had  dis- 
covered at  Ghent,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  either  of  them  was  fidse 
and  faithless  to  his  country,  would  I  have  voluntarily  conunenced 
with  them  another  negotiation  ?  Further :  there  never  has  been  a 
period,  during  our  wh<^  acquaintance,  that  Mr.  Adams  and  I  have 
not  exchanged^  when  we  have  met,  friendly  salutations,  and  the 

courtesies  and  hoqntalities  of  soeial  intecopurse. 
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The'adclreM  proceeds  to  characterize  the  support  whicli  I  ganto 
Ml'  Adams  as  unnatural.  The  authors  of  the  address  have  not  silt- 
ed why  it  is  unnatural,  and  we  are  therefore  left  to  conjecture  their 
meaning.  Is  it  because  Mr.  Adams  i:i  from  New  England,  aad  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  West  f  If  it  be  UDtialural  in  the  Western  States  to 
support  a  citizenof  New  England,  it  must  be  equally  unnatural  in  the 
New  England  Slates  to  support  a  citizen  of  the  West.  And,  on  the 
same  principle,  the  New  England  States  ought  to  be  restrained  from 
concurring  in  the  election  of  a  citizen  of  the  Southern  States,  or  the 
Southern  States  from  co-operating  in  the  election  of  a  citizen  of  New 
England.  And,  consequently,  the  support  which  the  last  ihreePTesi- 
dents  have  derived  from  New  England,  and  that  which  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident recently  received,  has  been  most  unnaturally  given.  The  tend- 
ency of  SQch  reasoning  would  be  to  denationalize  us,  and  to  contract 
every  part  of  the  Union  within  the  narrow,  selfish  limila  of  its  own 
section.  It  would  be  still  worse  -  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Union  itself.  For  if  it  he  unnatural  in  one  section  to  support  a 
citizen  in  another,  the  Union  itself  must  be  unnatural ;  all  our  ties,  all 
our  glories,  all  that  is  animating  in  the  past,  all  that  is  bright  aad 
cheering  in  the  future,  must  be  unnatural.  Happily,  such  is  the  ad- 
mirable texture  of  our  Union,  that  the  interests  of  all  its  perts  are 
closely  interwoven.  If  there  are  strong  points  of  aJGnily  between  the 
South  and  the  West,  there  are  interests  of  not  less,  if  not  greater, 
stretch  and  vigor,  binding  the  West,  and  the  North,  and  the  East. 

Before  1  close  this  address,  it  is  my  duty,  which  I  proceed  to  per- 
form with  great  r^et,  on  account  of  the  occasion  which  calls  for  tt, 
to  invite  your  attention  to  a  letter,  addressed  by  General  JacksoD  to 
Mr.  Swartwout,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  February  last.  The  names 
of  both  the  General  and  myself  had  been  before  the  American  public 
for  its  highest  office.  We  had  both  been  unsuccessful.  TTie  unfintn- 
nate  have  usually  some  sympathy  for  each  other.  Forroyself,  I  claiM 
no  merit  for  the  cheerful  acquiescence  which  I  have  given  in  a  residl 
by  which  I  was  excluded  from  the  House.  1  have  believed  that  tbe 
decision  by  the  constituted  authorities,  in  favor  of  others,  has  been 
founded  upon  a  conviction  of j  the  superiority  of  Iheir  pretensions. 
It  has  been  my  habit,  when  an  election  is  once  decided,  to  forget,  is 
BooD  as  possible,  all  the  irritating  circumstances  which  attended  the 
preceding  canvass.  If  one  be  successful,  he  should  be  contcat  witk 
bis  success.     If  he  hare  lost  it,  railing  will  do  no  good.     I  neret 
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fftTe  General  Jickson  nor  his  friends  any  reason  to  believe  that  I 
wonid,  in  any  contingency ,  support  him.  He  had,  as  I  thought,  no 
pnUic  claim,  and,  I  will  now  add,  no  personal  claims,  if  these  ought 
to  be  ever  considered,  to  my  support.  No  one,  therefore,  ought  to 
have  been  disappointed  or  chagrined  that  1  did  not  vote  for  him,  no 
more  than  I  was  neither  surprised  nor  disappcnnted  that  he  did  not,  on 
a  more  recent  occasion,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote  for  me.  After 
commenting  upon  a  particular  phrase  used  in  my  letter  to  Judge 
Brooke,  a  calm  reconsideration  of  wlilch  will,  1  think,  satisfy  any  per- 
son that  it  was  not  employed  in  an  offensive  sense,  if  indeed  it  have 
an  offensive  sense,  the  General,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwout,  pro- 
ceeds to  remark :  ^'  No  one  beheld  me  seeking,  through  art  or  man- 
agement, to  entice  any  Representative  in  Congress  from  a  conscien- 
tious responsibility  of  his  own,  or  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  No 
midnight  taper  burnt  by  me ;  no  secret  conclaves  were  held,  nor  ca- 
bals entered  into  to  persuade  any  one  to  a  violation  of  pledges  given,  or 
of  instructions  received.  By  me  no  plans  were  concerted  to  impair 
the  pure  principles  of  our  republican  institutions,  nor  to  prostrate  that 
fundamental  maxim  which  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  people^s 
will.  On  the  contrary,  having  m^ver  in  any  manner,  before  the  peo- 
ple or  Congress,  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  question, 
my  conscience  stands  void  of  offonce,  and  will  go  quietly  with  me, 
regardless  of  the  insinuations  of  thosc>  who,  through  management, 
may  seek  an  influence  not  sanctioned  by  integrity  and  merit."  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  defence  of  himself  was  rendered  necessary  by  any 
charges  brought  forward  against  the  General.  Certainly  I  never 
made  any  such  charges  against  him.  I  will  not  suppose  that,  in  the 
passage  cited,  he  intended  to  impute  to  me  the  misconduct  which  he 
describes,  and  yet,  taking  the  whole  context  of  his  letter  together,  and 
coupling  it  with  Mr.  Kremer's  address,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
others  may  suppose  he  intended  to  refer  to  me.  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
if  he  did,  he  could  not  have  formed  those  unfavorable  opinions  of  me 
upon  any  personal  observation  of  my  conduct  made  by  himself;  for  ft 
supposition  that  they  were  founded  upon  his  own  knowledge,  would 
imply  that  my  lodgings  and  my  person  had  been  subjected  to  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage  wholly  incompatible  with  the  open,  manly,  and  hon- 
orable conduct  of  a  gallant  soldier.  If  he  designed  any  insinuatioiis 
against  mo,  I  must  believe  that  he  made  them  upon  the  informatioft 
of  others,  of  whom  I  can  only  say  that  they  have  deceived  his  credur- 
fity,  and  are  entirely  unworthy  of  all  credit.    I  entered  into  no  cabala ; 
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Ihddso  secret  conclaves;  1  enticed  no  man  to  Wolate  pledge*  pv«l 
or  inslnictions  received.  The  members  from  Ohio,  and  from  the 
other  western  States,  with  whom  I  voted,  were  all  of  them  an  eom- 
peteot  as  1  was  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  pending  election-  Thfi 
McArthure  and  the  Melcalfs,  and  the  otbpr  gentlemen  from  ibe  Weat, 
(soine  of  whom  have,  if  I  have  not,  bravely  "made  an  eilbrt  to  repel 
aaiavading  foe,")  are  as  incapable  of  diEhoDOtaa  any  men  breathing; 
as  disinterested,  as  unambitious,  as  exclusively  devoted  lo  the  best 
interests  of  their  country.  It  was  quite  as  likely  that  i  should  be 
influenced  by  them,  as  that  I  could  control  their  votes.  Our  object 
was  not  to  impair,  but  to  preserve  from  all  danger,  the  purity  of  oor 
republican  institutions.  And  how  I  prostral«d  the  maxim  which 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  people's  will,  1  am  entirely  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend.  The  illusions  of  the  General's  ima^nmtioit 
deceive  him.  The  people  of  the  United  States  had  oever  decided  iW 
election  in  liis  favor.  Kthe  people  had  ini/fed  his  election,  he  mold 
hare  been  elected.  It  was  because  they  had  no(  wtlUd  his  election, 
not  that  of  any  other  candidate,  that  the  dutyof  making  a  choice 
VOlved  on  the  House  of  Representatives.     The  General  remarks 

"  Mr  Clay  has  itPviT  yrl  Ti^ed  himBeir  far  hi»  rountry.  He  has  nrvti  taetiScet 
luarepiMe,  Dor  made  an  effort  id  repel  an  inmdinii  Ibe  :  of  lant  liis  ronacieacc  (•■ 
saicdhimil  wu  atlostihei  w:aDg  in  soy  other  man  lo  lead  hiBCOODTiymen  to  b«Rte 
■ad  viclOTy." 

The  logic  of  this  concluiioo  is  not  very  atriking.  General  Jackson 
fights  belter  than  he  reasons.  When  have  I  failed  to  concur  in  award- 
ing appropriate  honors  to  those  who,  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  haw 
sustained  the  glory  of  our  arms,  if  1  could  not  always  approve  of  the 
acts  of  some  of  them  ?  It  is  true,  that  it  has  been  my  misforluae 
sever  to  have  rcpeUed  an  invading  foe,  nor  lo  hare  led  my  countiy- 
nien  to  victory.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  lefl  to  others  to  procUuni 
and  appreciate  the  deed.  The  General's  destiny  and  mine  hare  led 
OB  in  diflerent  directions.  In  the  civil  employments  of  my  coontij, 
to  which  1  have  been  conBned,  1  regret  that  the  little  service  which 
1  have  been  able  to  tender  it  falls  far  short  of  my  wishes.  But  why 
this  denunciation  of  those  who  hare  not  rcpeUed  ao  invading  foe,  or 
led  oar  armies  to  victory  ?  At  the  very  moment  when  he  is  inveigb- 
ing  i^inst  an  objection  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  founded 
upon  the  exclusive  military  nature  of  his  merits,  does  he  not  perceive 
tiiat  he  is  establishing  its  validity  by  proscribing  every  man  who  fail 
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SQcoeMfolly  finight  the  poUio  enemy ;  and  that,  fay  iuch  a 
geaeril  proserqptioH)  and  the  teqnnenieiit  of  suooeaifal  militaiy  set  • 
Tice  as  the  only  condition  of  civil  pcefennent^  the  inevitable  efibct 
wonld  be  the  ultimate  eatabliahment  of  a  military  government  ? 

If  the  coDtentd  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwout  were  fuch  a«  juatly 
to  excite  surprise,  there  were  other  circumstances  not  calculated  to 
diminish  it.  Of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  last  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  address  any  vindicap- 
tion  of  General  Jackson.  He  had  given  abundant  evidence  of  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  General.  He  was  here  after  the 
election,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  who  invited  the  General  to  a 
public  dinner,  proposed  to  be  given  to  him  in  this  place.  My  letter 
to  Judge  Brooke  was  published  in  the  papers  of  this  city  on  the 
twelfth  of  February.  The  General'^  note,  declining  the  invitation 
of  Messrs.  Swartwout  and  others,  was  published  on  the  £Mirteenth, 
in  the  National  Journal.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  he  did 
not  leave  this  city  until  after  he  had  a  full  oppoiiunity  to  receive,  in 
a  personal  intorview  with  the  General,  any  verbal  observations  upon 
H  which  he  might  have  thought  proper  to  make.  The  letter  to  Mr. 
Swartwout  bears  date  the  twenty-third  of  February.  If  received  by 
him  in  New  York,  it  must  have  reached  him,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  mail,  on  thti  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth.  Whether  intended  or 
not  as  a  <'  private  communication,"  and  not  for  the  ''  public  eye,"  as 
alleged  by  him,  there  is  much  probability  in  believing  that  its  publi- 
cation in  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  was  then  made,  like 
Mr.  Krcmer'o  address,  with  the  view  to  its  arrival  in  this  city  in 
time  to  affect  my  nomination  to  the  Senate.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
reached  here  the  day  before  the  Senate  acted  on  that  nomination. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  sensible  that,  generally,  a  public  officer  had 
better  abstain  from  any  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  leave  it  to  the 
candor  and  justice  of  his  countr3niien,  under  all  its  attending  circum- 
stances. Such  has  been  the  course  which  I  have  heretofore  prescribed 
to  myself.  This  is  the  first,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last,  occasion  of 
my  thus  appearing  before  you.  The  separation  which  has  just  taken 
place  between  us,  and  the  venom,  if  not  the  vigor,  of  the  late  onsets 
upon  my  public  conduct,  will,  I  hope,  be  allowed  in  this  instance  to 
form  an  adequate  apology.  It  has  been  upwards  of  twenty  years 
since  I  first  entered  the  public  service.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  that 
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time,  with  aome  interminioiif ,  I  have  rapmebtad  the  atme  dUriH 
in  Congress,  with  but  little  Tttriation  in  its  torn.  Daring  thidlay 
period,  joQ  haye  beheld  tnr  coontry  passing  through  scenes  of  pesos 
and  war,  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  of  party  divisions,  local  and 
general,  often  greatly  exasperated  against  each  other.  I  have  beea 
an  actor  in  mail  of  those  scenes.  Throughout  the  whole  ci  them 
you  have  clung  to  me  with  an  affectionate  confidence  which  hsi 
never  been  surpassed.  I  have  found  in  your  attachment,  in  everf 
embarrassment  in  my  public  career,  the  greatest  consolation,  and  ^ 
most  encouraging  support.  I  should  regard  the  loss  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  afflicting  public  misfortunes  which  could  befall  me.  That 
I  have  often  misconceived  your  true  interests,  is  hig^y  probable, 
lint  I  have  ever  sacrificed  them  to  the  object  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, I  utterly  deny.  And,  for  the  purity  of  my  motives,  howenr 
in  other  respects  I  maybe  mworthy  to  approach  the  Throne  of  Oiaes 
a&d  Mercy,  I  appeal  to  the  justiee  of  my  God,  with  all  the  rnnfiilsanf 
which  can  flow  firom  a  oonseiousaess  of  perftct  reetitade. 
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[The  bill  BBpoAOg  farther  dutiee  on  Imports  io  aid  of  the  great  Producinff  Inter- 
«Nifif  the  eoontiy,  (which  became  a  law,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Tariff  of  182^) 
bene  under  consideration  in  the  House,  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  wofi 
Ifr.  P.  P.  EiuooB,  of  Viisinia,  having  spoken  at  lengdi  in  oppoodon  to  iia  p«»- 
nge,  Mr.  CiutT  took  the  floor  in  reply,  and  spoke  as  foUovra  i] 

■ 

The  gentleman  ftom  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  has  embraced  the 
occasion  produced  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
«ee,  to  strike  out  the  minimum  price  in  the  bill  on  cotton  fabrics,  to 
express  his  sentiments  at  large  on  the  policy  of  the  pending  measure ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say ,  that  he  has  evinced  his  usual 
good  temper,  ability,  and  decorum.  The  parts  of  the  bill  are  so  in- 
termingled and  interwoven  together,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fitness  of  this  occasion  to  exhibit  its  merits  or  its  defects.  It  is 
my  intention,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  to  avail  myself 
also  of  this  opportunity,  to  present  to  its  consideration  those  general 
Tiew8|  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  which 
imperiously  demand  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  deeply  sensible, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  high  responsibility  of  my  present  situation. 
But  that  responsibility  inspires  me  with  no  other  apprehension  than 
that  I  shall  be  unable  to  fulfil  my  duty ;  with  no  other  solicitude  than 
that  I  may,  at  least,  in  some  small  degree,  contribute  to  recall  my 
country  from  the  pursuit  of  a  fatal  policy,  which  appears  to  me  in- 
evitably to  lead  to  its  impoverishment  and  ruin.  I  do  feel  most  aw- 
fiilly  this  responsibility.  And,  if  it  were  allowable  for  us,  at  the 
present  day,  to  imitate  ancient  examples,  I  would  invoke  the  aid  ot 
tfie  Most  High.     I  would  anxiously  and  fervently  implore  His  Di* 
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Tine  assistance ;  that  He  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  shower  <Ml 
my  country  His  richest  blessings ;  and  that  He  would  sustain,  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  the  humble  individual  who  stands  before  Himy 
and  lend  him  the  power,  moral  and  physical,  to  perform  the  solemn 
duties  which  now  belong  to  his  public  station. 

Two  classes  of  politicians  divide  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  system  of  one,  the  produce  of  foreign  industry  should 
be  subjected  to  no  other  impost  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  public  revenue ;  and  the  produce  of  American  industry  should 
be  lefl  to  sustain  itself,  if  it  can,  with  no  other  than  that  incidental  pro- 
tection, in  its  competition,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  with  rival  for- 
eign articles.  According  to  the  system  of  the  other  class,  whilst  they 
agree  that  the  imposts  should  be  mainly,  and  may,  under  any  modifi- 
cation, be  safely  relied  on  as  a  fit  and  convenient  source  (^  public 
revenue,  they  would  so  adjust  and  arrange  the  duties  on  foreign  Mh 
rics  as  to  afford  a  gradual  but  adequate  protection  to  American  inda»* 
try,  and  lessen  our  dependance  on  foreign  nations,  by  securing  a  cer- 
tain and  ultimately  a  cheaper  and  better  supply  of  our  own  wants 
from  our  own  abundant  resources.  Both  classes  are  equally  sincere 
in  thinr  respective  opinions,  equally  honest,  equally  patriotiC|  and 
desirous  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  discus* 
sion  and  consideration  of  these  opposite  opinions,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  which  has  the  support  of  truth  and  reason,  we  should, 
therefore,  exercise  every  indulgence,  and  the*  greatest  spirit  of  mutual 
moderation  and  forbearance.  And,  in  our  deliberations  on  this  great 
question,  we  should  look  fearlessly  and  truly  at  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country,  retrace  the  causes  which  have  brought  us  into  it,  and 
snatch,  if  possible,  a  view  of  the  future.  We  should,  above  all,  con- 
sult experience — the  experience  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own, 
as  our  truest  and  most  unerring  guide. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most  prominent  circumstance 
which  fixes  our  attention,  and  challenges  our  deepest  regret,  is  the 
general  distress  which  pervades  the  whole  country.  It  is  forced  upon 
us  by  numerous  facts  of  the  most  incontestable  character.  It  is  indi- 
cated by  the  diminished  exports  of  native  produce ;  by  the  depressed 
and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign  navigation  ;  by  our  diminished  com- 
merce ;  by  successive  unthrashed  crops  of  grain,  perishing  in  our 
barns  and  barn-yards  for  the  want  of  a  market ;  by  the  alarm in<r  dimi- 
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ButKm  of  the  circulating  mfidium  ;  by  the  numerous  bankruptcies,  not 
Umileci  to  the  trading  classes,  but  extending  to  all  orders  of  society  ; 
by  a  universal  complaint  of  thn  want  uf  employment,  and  a  conse- 
quent reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor ;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  afler 
public  situations,  not  fo:*  the  sake  of  their  honors  and  the  performanre 
of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a  means  of  private  subsistence  ;  hy  the 
reluctant  resort  to  tlie  perilous  use  of  paper  money  ;  by  the  interven- 
tion of  legislation  in  the  d<*licate  relation  between  debtor  and  creditor  ; 
aady  above  all,  by  the  h)w  and  depressed  stale  of  the  value  of  idmost 
every  description  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation, 
which  has,  on  an  averagi;,  sunk  not  less  than  aboul  Bdy  prr  ci^ntnm 
within  a  few  years.     This  distress  pervades  every  part  of  llie  Union, 
<; very  class  of  society  ;  all  fci^l  it,  though  it  may  be  felt,  at  different 
places,  in  difTcreut  degrtes.     It  is  like  the  atmosphere  \\  jiicli  sur- 
rounds us — all  must  inhale  it,  and  none  ca*i  escape  it.     In  some  pla- 
ces it  has  burst  upon  our  p4H)plc,  without  a  single  mitigating  circum- 
stance to  temper  its  severity.     In  others,  more  ^rtunate,  slight  alle- 
viations have  been  experienced  in  the  exp<mditun^  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  in  other  favoring  causes.     A  few  years  ago,  the  planting 
interest  consoled  itself  with  its  happy  exemptions  ;  but   it  has  now 
reached  this  interest  also,  which  experiences,  though  \\ith  kss  s<v 
verity,  the  general  suflering.     It  is  most  painfiil  to  me  to  attempt  to 
sketch  or  to  dwell  on  the  gloom  of  this  pictm-c.     But  1  hav«»  exag- 
gerated nothing.     Pcrfrct  fidelity  to  the  original  would  have  author- 
ized me  to  have  thrown  on  dtreper  and  darker  hues.     And  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  statesman,  no  less  than  that  of  the  physician,  to  survey, 
with  a  penetrating,  ^teady,  and  undismayed  ^^ye,  the  a(;tua(  condition 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  would  op<-ratc  ;  to  probe  to  the  bottom 
the  diseases  of  the  bo<ly  }X)litic,  if  he  would  apply  efficacious  reme- 
dies.    We  have  not,  thank  God,  suffen^d  in  any  great  degree  for  food. 
But  distress,  resulting  from  thr  absence  of  a  sujjply  of  the  mere  physi- 
cal wants  of  our  nature,  is  not  the  only,  nor,  ])erhaps,  the  keenest  ■ 
distress,  to  which  wc  may  be  ex[X)s<?d.     Moral  and  jiecuniary  suflcr- 
ing  is,  if  possible,  more  poignant.     It  plunges  its  victim  into  hope- 
Ies«»  despair.     It  poisons,  it  paralyzes,  the  .sj)ring  and  source  of  all 
useful  exertion.     Its  unsparing  action  is  collateral  as  well  as  direct. 
It  falls  with  im»xorablo  force  at  the  same  time  upon  the  wretched 
family  of  embarrassm<*nt  and  insolvency,  and  upon  its  head.     They 
are  a  faithful  mirror,  reflecting  back  upon  him,  at  once,  his  own 

frightful  image,  and  that,  no  le«s  appalling,  of  the  dearost  objects  of 
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Ills  uiltxijon.  What  is  ihe  cai'sl  of  this  wide-i»prcading  dL^treti, «f 
thin  (ioep  d<^pi^ssion  which  wc  hehold  stamped  on  the  public  counte- 
nance ?  We  ar^  tlie  same  people.  We  have  the  same  conntiy.  We 
caanol  arraign  the  bounty  of  Providence.  The  showers  still  fall  in  iht 
HaiiH.'  gratf'ful  abundance.  The  sun  still  castbhis  genial  and  TiTifyiBg 
inihienc^  u|)on  the  land  ;  and  the  land,  fertile  and  diversified  in  its  soil 
ns  over,  yinlds  to  the  industrious  cultivator,  in  boundless  profiinoa, 
it>  acousttjunod  fruiis,  it>>  richest  treasures.  Our  vigor  is  unimpaired. 
(inr  industry  is  not  relaxed.  If  ever  the  accusation  of  wastefiil  ex- 
travagance coul«l  be  made  against  our  people,  it  cannot  now  be  justly 
prclorrc^!.  They,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  few  last  years,  at  least, 
Iiave  been  practising  the  most  rigid  economy.  The  causes,  tben,  of 
our  present  afiliction,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  human  causes,  and 
human  causes  not  chargeable  upon  the  people  in  their  private  and  ia- 
di vidua?  relations. 

What,  again  I  would  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  cODdition  of 

our  country,  which  I  have  faintly  depicted  r     It  is  to  be  found  in  fbe 

fad  that,  during  almost  the  whole  existence  of  this  government,  wd 

have  shaped  our  industry,  our  navigation,  and  our  commerce,  in  reftr- 

ence  to  an  extraordinary  war  in  Kuro})e,  and  to  foreign  markets, 

M'hich  no  lunger  exist ;  in  the  fact  that  we  have  depended  too  much 

upon  foreign  sources  of  supply, and  excited  too  little  the  native;  ia 

the  fact  that,  whilst  we  have  cultivated,  with  assiduous  care,  onr 

foreign  resouroer;,  we  have  suffered  those  at  home  to  wither,  in  a  stale 

of  ne^^lect  and  abandonment.     The  consequence  of  tlie  termination  of 

the  war  of  Europe,  has  been  the  resumption  of  European  oonunerce, 

Euro|)ean  navigation,  and  the  extension  of  European  agriculture  aod 

European  industry,  in  all  its  branches.      Europe,  therefore,  bas  no 

longer  occasion,  to  any  thing  like  the  same  extent,  as  that  she  had 

during  her  wars,  for  American  commerce,  American  navigation,  tte 

produce  of  American  industry.     Europe,  in  commotion  and  convulsed 

throughout  all  her  members,  is  to  America  no  longer  tlie  same  Europe 

as  she  is  now,  tranquil,  and  watching  with  the  most  vigilant  attentioa 

all  her  own  peculiar  interests,  without  regard  to  the  operation  of  her 

policy  upon  us.     The  effect  of  this  aUere<l  state  of  Europe  upon  «§, 

has  been  to  circumscribe  the  employment  of  our  marine,  and  greatfy 

to  reduce  the  value  of  the  produce  of  our  territorial  labor.     TTie 

further  eifoct  of  this  twofold  reduction  has  been  to  decrease  the  value 

of  all  pro))erty,  whether  on  the  land  or  on  the  oceau,  and  which  I 
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•    ^ 

ioppose  to  be  aboat  fifty  per  centum.  And  the  still  further  eflfect  hai 
been  to  diminiah  the  amount  of  our  circulating  medium,  in  a  propor- 
tion not  less,  by  its  transmission  abroad|  or  its  withdrawal  by  the 
banking  institutions,  from  a  necessity  which  they  could  not  control. 
The  quantity  of  money,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  which  a  nation 
wants,  is  in  proportion  to  the  total  mass  of  its  wealth,  and  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  that  wealth.  A  nation  that  has  but  little  wealth,  has  but  a 
limited  want  of  money.  In  statitig  the  &ct,  therefore,  that  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country  has  diminished  within  a  few  years,  in  a  Mio 
of  about  fifty  per  centum,  we  shall,  at  once,  fully  comprehend  the  in- 
evitable reduction,  which  must  have  ensued,  in  the  total  quantity  oi 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  A  nation  is  most  prosperous 
when  there  is  a  gradual  and  untempting  addition  to  the  aggregate  of 
its  circulating  medium.  It  is  in  a  condition  the  most  adverse,  when 
there  is  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium, 
and  a  consequent  depression  in  the  value  of  property.  In  the  former 
case,  the  wealth  of  individuals  insensibly  incrcasee,  and  income  keeps 
ahead  of  expenditure.  But,  in  the  latter  instance,  debts  have  been 
contracted,  engagements  made,  and  habits  of  expense  established,  in 
reference  to  the  existing  state  of  wealth  and  of  its  representative. 
When  these  come  to  be  greatly  reduced,  individuals  find  their  debts 
still  existing,  their  engagements  unexecuted,  and  their  habits  inveter- 
ate. They  see  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  same  property,  on 
which,  in  good  &ith,  they  had  bound  themselves. — But  that  property^ 
without  their  fikult,  possesses  no  longer  the  same  value ;  and  hence 
discontent,  impoverishment,  and  ruin  arise.  Let  us  suppose,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Europe  was  again  the  theatre  of  such  a  general  war 
as  recently  raged  throughout  all  her  dominions-Hrach  a  state  of  the 
war  as  existed  in  her  greatest  exertions  and  in  our  greatest  pros- 
perity :  instantly  there  would  arise  a  greedy  demand  for  the  siurplus 
produce  of  our  industiy,  for  our  commerce,  for  our  navigation.  The 
languor  which  now  prevails  in  our  cities,  and  in  our  sea-ports,  would 
^ve  way  to  an  animated  activity.  Our  roads  and  rivers  would  be 
crowded  with  the  produce  of  the  interior.  Everywhere  we  should 
witness  excited  industry.  The  precious  metals  would  reflow  from 
abroad  upon  us.  Banks,  which  have  maintained  their  credit,  would 
revive  their  business ;  and  new  banks  would  be  established,  to  take 
flie  place  of  those  which  have  sunk  beneath  the  general  pressure. 
For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  have  produced  our  present 
adversity ;  they  may  have  somewhat  aggravated  it,  but  they  were  the 
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cibet  and  the  eyidence  of  our  prosperity.    Prices  would  agaia  gel 
up ;  the  former  value  of  property  would  he  restored.     And  those 
emharrassed  persons  who  have  not  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the 
times,  would  suddenly  find,  in  the  augmented  value  of  their  properQr» 
and  the  renewal  of  their  business,  ample  means  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  all  their  difficulties.    The  greatest  want  of  civilized  so- 
ciety is  a  market  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labor  of  its  members.     This  market  may  exbt  at  home 
or  abroad,  or  both  ;  but  it  must  exist  somewhere,  if  society  prospers ; 
and  wherever  it  does  exist,  it  should  he  competent  to  the  absorption 
of  the  entire  surplus  of  production.     It  is  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  both  a  home  and  a  foreign  market.     But,  with  respect  to 
their  relative  superiority,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.    The  home 
market  is  first  in  order,  and  paramount  in  importance.     The  object 
of  the  bill,  under  consideration,  is  to  create  this  home  market,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  genuine  American  policy.     It  is  opposed,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  partisans  of  the  foreign  policy  (terms  wUdi* 
I  shall  use  without  any  invidious  intent)  to  demonstrate  that  the 
foreign  market  is  an  adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  our 
labor.     But  is  it  so  .^     1 .  Foreign  nations  cannot,  if  they  would,  take 
our  surplus  produce.     If  the  source  of  supply,  no  matter  of  what,  in- 
creases in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  demand  for  that  supply,  a  glut  of 
the  market  is  inevitable,  even  if  we  suppose  both  to  remain  perfectly 
unobstructed.     The  duplication  of  our  population  takes  place  in  terms 
of  about  twenty-fi\*e  years.     The  term  M'ill  be  more  and  more  ex- 
tended as  our  numbers  multiply.     But  it  will  be  a  sufficient  approxi- 
mation to  assume  this  ratio  for  the  present.    We  increase,  therefofe, 
in  population,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  per  centum  per  annum.     Sup- 
posing the  increase  of  our  production  to  be  in  the  same  ratio,  we 
should,  every  succeeding  year,  have  of  surplus  produce,  four  per 
centum  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  without  taking  into  the 
account  the  differences  of  seasons  which  neutralize  each  othex.    11^ 
therefore,  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  foreign  market  exclusively,  forei^ 
consumption  ought  to  be  shown  to  be  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  of 
four  per  centum  per  annum,  if  it  be  an  adequate  vent  for  our  surplus 
produce.     But,  as  I  have  supposed  the  measure  of  our  increasii^ 
production  to  be  furnished  by  that  of  our  increasing  population,  so  the 
measure  of  their  power  of  consumption  must  be  determined  by  that 
of  the  increase  of  their  population.    Now,  &e  total  for^gn  popoIatioB, 
who  consume  our  surplus  produce,  upon  an  average,  do  not  douUe 
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their  aggregate  number  in  a  shorter  term  than  that  of  about  one  hun* 
<)red  years.  Our  powers  of  production  increase  then  in  a  ratio  four 
times  greater  than  their  powers  (^  consumption.  And  hencr  their 
titter  inability  to  receive  from  us  our  sarplus  produce. 

But,  secondly.  If  they  could,  they  will  not.  The  poilic}-  of  all 
£nrope  is  adverse  to  the  reception  of  our  agricultural  produce,  s6  htt 
as  it  comes  into  collision  with  its  own ;  and  under  that  linrutation 
we  are  absolutely  forbid  to  enter  their  ports,  except  under  circum- 
stances which  deprive  them  of  all  value  as  a  steady  market.  The 
policy  of  all  Europe  rejects  those  great  staples  of  our  count f^',  which 
consist  of  objects  of  human  subsistence.  The  policy  of  all  Rui^ope 
refuses  to  receive  from  us  any  thing  but  those  raw  materials  of  small- 
er value,  essential  to  their  manufactures,  to  which  they  can  give  a 
higher  value,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  rice,  which  they  can- 
not produce.  Even  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  arc  its  best  customer, 
and  from  which  we  receive  nearly  one  half  in  value  of  our  whole  im- 
ports, will  not  take  from  us  articles  of  subsistence  produced  in  our  coun- 
try cheaper  than.can  be  produced  ill  Great  Britain.  In  adopting  this 
-exclusive  policy,  the  states  of  Europe  do  not  inquire  what  is  best  for  us, 
but  what  suits  themselves  respectively ;  they  do  not  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  question  of  our  interests,  but  limit  the  object  of  their  legislation  to 
that  of  the  conservation  of  their  own  peculiar  interests,  leaving  us 
Dree  to  prosecute  ours  as  we  please.  They  do  not  guide  themselves 
by  that  romantic  philanthropy  which  we  see  displayed  here,  igid- 
which  invokes  us  to  continue  to  purchase  the  produce  of  foreign  in- 
dustry, without  regard  to  the  state  or  prosperity  of  our  own,  that 
foreigners  may  be  pleased  to  purchase  the  few  remaining  articles  of 
ours,  which  their  restricted  policy  has  not  yet  absolutely  excluded 
from  their  consumption.  What  sort  of  a  figure  would  a  member  of 
the  British  parliament  have  made — what  sort  of  a  reception  would 
his  opposition  have  obtained,  if  he  had  remonstrated  against  the  pas-^ 
sage  of  the  com  law,  by  which  British  consumption  is  limited  to  the 
fyread-stuffe  of  British  production,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Ameri- 
can, and  stated  that  America  could  not  and  would  not  buy  British 
manufactures,  if  Britain  did  not  buy  American  floor  P 

Both  the  inability  and  the  policy  of  foreign  powers,  then,  forbid  us 
to  rely  upon  the  foreign  market  as  beii^  an  adequate  vent  for  the 
jtirplus  produce  of  American  labor.     Now,  let  us  see  if  this  general 
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naaoning  is  not  fortified  and  coDfirmed  by  the  actual  experienea  tf 
this. country.  If  the  Ibreigu  market  may  be  safely  relied  opoii,» 
furnishing  an  adequate  demand  for  our  surplus  produce,  then  the  oA- 
cial  documents  will  show  a  progressive  increase,  from  year  to  year, 
in  the  exports  of  our  native  produce,  in  a  proportion  equal  to  that 
which  I  have  suggested.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  from  then 
that,  for  a  long  term  of  past  years,  some  of  our  most  valuable  stapici 
have  retrograded,  some  remained  stationary,  and  others  advanced  but 
little,  if  any,  in  amount,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  the  deductioai 
of  reason  and  the  lessons  of  experience  will  alike  command  us  to 
withdraw  our  confidence  in  the  competency  of  the  foreign  market. 
The  total  amount  of  all  our  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  the  yeai 
beginning  in  1795,  and  ending  on  the  thirtieth  September,  1796,  was 
forty  millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  and  ninety-aeveo. 
Estimating  the  increase  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  our 
population,  that  is,  at  four  per  centum  per  annum,  the  amount  of  the 
exports  of  tlie  same  produce,  in  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  6qp- 
tember  lost,  ouglit  to  have  been  eighty-five  millions  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one.  It  was  in  fiiet  only 
forty-seven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  four  hundred 
wad  eight.  Taking  the  average  of  five  years,  from  1803  to  1807,  in- 
clusive, the  amount  of  native  produce  ei^ported  was  forty-three  mill- 
ions two  hundred  and  two  thousand  seven  hundrfnl  and  fifly-one  for 
each  of  those  years.  Estimating  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  during 
the  last  year,  applying  the  principle  suggested  to  that  amount,  there 
should  have  been  exported  seventy -seven  millioas  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  instead  of  forty  seven 
millions  one  huudi*cd  and  fit\y -five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight. 
If  these  comparative  amounts  of  tlic  aggregate  actual  exports,  and 
what  they  ought  to  have  been,  be  discouraging,  we  shall  find,  on  de- 
scending into  particulars,  still  less  cause  of  satisfaction.  The  export 
of  tobacco  in  1791,  was  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  four  hoa- 
dred  and  twenty-eight  hogsheads.  That  was  the  year  of  tlie  largest 
exportation  of  that  article ;  but  it  is  the  only  mstance  in  which  I  have 
selected  the  maximmn  of  exportation.  The  amount  of  what  we 
ought  to  have  exported  last  year,  csllinaled  acconling  to  the  scale  ot 
increase  which  I  have  useil,  is  two  hundred  and  sixly-six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  tbirty-two  hogsheads.  The  actual  export  was 
nenety-nine  thousand  and  nine  hogsheads.  \Vf>  e\])orteil  in  1803, 
the  quantity  of  one  n^.Illion  inr^'t*  li-iiulnM]  inO  ch\<'i,  thousai^  eiglit 


huiKlred  and  fifty  three  berrek  of  flour ;  and  ovgbt  to  have  exported 
last  year  two  millioDa  three  hundred  and  aixty-Kme  thousand  three 
honAred  and  tinHy-three  barrels.  We,  in  fiu^t,  exported  only  seven 
hundred' and  fifty-six  thousand  seren  hundred  and  t\io  barrels.  Of 
that  quality  we  sent  to  South  America  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand barrels,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the  diligence 
of  a  frietid  near  me,  (Mr.  Poinsett,)  to  whose  valuable  mass  of  accu- 
rate information,  in  regard  to  that  interesting  quarter  of  the  Morld,  1 
hare  had  occasion  frequently  to  apply.  But  that  demand  ts  tempo- 
rary, growing  out  of  the  existing  stale  of  war.  Whenever  peace  is 
Mslorad  to  it,  and  I  now  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  its  in- 
dependence will  be  generally  acknowledged,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  will  BU[^y  its  own  consumption.  In  all  parts  of  it  the  soil, 
either  from  climate  or  fipom  eleivatkm,  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  wheat;  and  nowhere  can  better  wheat  be  produced  than  in  some 
portions  of  Mexico  and  Chili.  Still  the  market  of  South  America  is 
one  which,  on  other  accounts,  deserves  the  giMsatest  consideration. 
And  I  congratulate  you,  the  cmnmittee,  and  the  country,  on  the  re- 
cent adoption  of  a  more  auspicious  policy  towards  it. 

We  exported  in  1803,  Indian  com  to  the  amount  of  two  millions 
sevf^nty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  t^ight  bushels.  The  quantity 
should  have  been,  in  1S23,  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
Ibur  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  butshels.  The  actual 
quantity  cx{M)rted,  was  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  and 
thirty-four  bushels,  or  about  one-fifth  of  wliat  it  should  have  Iterii, 
nod  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  We  ought  not  then  to  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  deprti:Mion 
of  the  price  of  that  article,  of  which  1  have  heai*d  my  honorault*  fiicnd 
(Mr.  Basset!)  complain,  nor  of  the  distress  of  the  corn-growing  dis- 
tricts adjacent  to  the  Chesapeake  bay.  We  exported  st'\  c*aty-t)t\  <mi 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty^ui  barrels  of  beef  in  1803,  and 
last  year  but  sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen,  innt/'ad 
of  ono  hundred  and  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy -four  bnr- 
lels.  In  the  same  year  (1803)  we  exported  ninety-six  thoufiuml  six 
hundred  and  two  barrels  of  pork,  and  last  year  fifty  4ive  tli(»u»:aitu  live 
hundred  and  -twenty-nine,  insteail  of  one  hundred  and  tioventy-t^^•e 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  barrels.  Hice  bus  n;>t  ad- 
inmoBtk  by  any  means  in  the  proportion  which  it  ought  to  have  done. 
,Ail  thnattallarticles/suchas; cheese,  butter,  candles,  &c.,  too  mipTite 
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to  detail,  but  impoftaiit  m  their  aggregate,  have  alao  materiallj  dima- 

Mied.    Cotton  alcme  has  advanced.    But,  \i  hiie  the  qaaati^  of  it  |s 

•aogmented,  its  actual  value  is  considerably  dioiiaiahed*   .The  total 

quantity  last  year  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  bgr  ne«d|y 

thirty  millions  of  pounds.    And  yet  the  total  value  of  the  ye«r^ 

smaller  exportation  exceeded  that  of  the  last  year  by  upwards  of 

thres  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.    If  this  article,  the  capacity  of 

our  country  to  produce  which  was  scarcely  known  in  1790,  were 

aubtracted  from  the  mass  of  our  exports,  the  value  of  ^the  reaidae 

-  would  only  be  a  little  upwards  of  twenty-seven  millions  durii^  tl^e 

last  year.    The  distribution  <^  the  articles  <^  our  exports  tfarov^^uwt 

the  United  States,  cannot  fidl  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  oonunjlttae- 

:  Of  the  forty-seven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  thouaiwid  fiwr 

hundred  and  eight,  to  whidi  they  amounted  last  year,  thme  vrtip^ 

'  aione  (cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco)  composed  together  twenty«eii|^ 

'   millions-fivu  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  ssv- 

■  enty-seven.     Now  these  articles  are  chiefly  produced  to  the  south* 

And  if  we  eJBtioMtte  that  portion  of  our  population  who  are  actaidly 

engaged  in  their  culture,  it  would  probably  not  exceed  two  milligDfl- 

.    Thus,  then,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 

States  produced  upwards  of  one-half,  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  entire 

value  of  the  exports  of  the  last  year. 

Is  this  foreign  market,  so  incompetent  at  present,  and  which,  Uniit- 
ed  as  its  demands  are,  operates  so  unequally  upon  the  productive  Is^ 
bor  of  our  country,  likely  to  improve  in  future  ?  If  I  am  correct  is 
the  vievrs  which  I  have  presented  to  the  committee,  it  must  beoosae 
worse  and  worse.  What  can  improve.it  r  Europe  will  not  abaadoa 
her  own  agriculture  to  faster  ours.  We  may  even  anticipate  that  sbe 
will  more  and  more  enter  into  competition  with  us  in  the  supply  of 
the  West  India  market.  That  of  South  America,  for  articles  of  sob- 
sistence,  will  probably  soon  vanish.  The  vahte  of  our  expoH8,teAe 
future,  may  remain  at  about  what  it  was  last  year.  But  if  we  da  not 
create  some  new  market — if  we  persevere  in  the  existing  pniauils  of 
agriculture,  the  inevitable  consequence  must  be,  to  augment  gtmOj 
the  quantity  of  our  produce,  and  to  lessen  its  value  in  the  fixnrign 
market.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  point  ?  Take  the  artide  of 
cotton,  for  example,  which  is  almost  the  only  article  that  bmt  mbu- 
nerates  labor  and  capital.  A  certain  description  of  labor  is  powerfolly 
attracted  towards  the  eotton-crovring  country.    The  eohmitek^ 
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be  greatly  extended|  the  aggregate  amount  aiinuaUy  produced  will  be 
vastly  augmented.  The  price  will  fall.  The  more  unfavorable  soils 
will  then  be  gradually  abandoned.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  cease  to  be  profitably  produced  anywhere  north  of  the 
thirty-fourth  degtee  of  latitude.  But  in  the  mean  time  large  numbers 
pf  cotton-growers  will  suffer  the  greatest  distress.  And  while  this 
disticds  is  brought  upon  our  own  country,  foreign  industry  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  very  cause  which  occasions  our  distress.  For,  by 
surcharging  the  markets  abroad,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  being 
reduced,  the  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  supply  cotton  fiibrics  cheap- 
er, and  the  coasumptiou  in  his  own  country  and  in  foreign  nations, 
other  than  ours,  (where  the  vahie  of  the  import  must  be  limited  to 
the  value  of  the  export,  which  I  have  supposed  to  remain  the  same,) 
being  proportionally  extended,  there  will  be,  consequently,  an  increas* 
ed  demand  for  hu  industry. 

Our  agricultural  is  our  greatest  interest.  It  ought  ever  to  be  pre- 
dominant. All  others  should  bend  to  it.  And,  in  considering  what 
is  for  its  advantage,  we  should  contemplate  it  in  all  its  varieties,  of 
planting,  farming,  and  grazing.  Can  we  do  nothing  to  invigorate  it ; 
nothing  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to  brighten  the  still  more 
unpromising  prospects  which  lie  before  us }  We  have  seen,  I  think, 
the  cause:j  of  the  distresses  of  the  country.  We  have  seen,  that  an 
exclusive  dependance  upon  the  foreign  market  must  lead  to  still  se- 
verer distress,  to  impoverishment,  to  ruin.  We  must  then  change 
somewhat  our  course.  We  must  give  a  new  direction  to  some  por- 
tion of  our  industry.  We  must  speedily  adopt  a  genuine  American 
policy,  still  cherishing  the  foreign  market ;  let  us  create  also  a  home 
market,  to  give  further  scope  to  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of 
American  industry.  Let  us  counteract  the  policy  of  foreigners,  and 
withdraw  the  support  which  we  now  give  to  their  industry,  and  stim- 
ulate that  of  our  own  countr}\  It  should  be  a  prominent  object  with 
iwise  legislators,  to  multiply  the  vocations  and  extend  the  business  of 
society,  as  feu:  as  it  can  be  done,  by  the  protection  of  our  interests  at 
.  home,  against  the  injurious  e£^ts  of  foreign  legislation.  Suppose  we 
^re  a  nation  of  fishermen,  or  of  sldpperSi  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  occupation,  and  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  introduce  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  manu&ctures,  would  not  our  happiness  be 
.  .promoted  by  an  exertion  of  its  authority }  All  the  existing  employ- 
O^la  of  .^ooiety,  thp  leacned  proftsmopsy  .c<npmerce,  agriculturei  are 
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DOW  overflowing.  We  stand  in  each  other's  way.  Hence  die 
of  emplojment.  Hence  tlie  eager  pursuit  after  public  stations,  wUdk 
I  have  before  glanced  at.  I  have  beeil  again  and  again  sho^Ded,  dor* 
ing  this  session,  bj  mstances  of  solicitation  for  j^aces  before  tlie  t^ 
oancies  existed.  The  pulse  of  incumbents,  who  ha^^ned  to  be  taken 
ill,  is  not  marked  with  more  anxiety  by  the  attending  [Ayairiana,  thaa 
by  those  who  desire  to  succeed  them,  though  with  reiy  <^ipo8ite  fed- 
ings.  Our  old  friend,  the  fiuthfiil  sentinel,  who  has  stood  so  k>Dg  at 
our  door,  and  the  gallantry  of  whose  patriotism  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
because  it  was  displayed  when  that  virtue  was  most  rare  and  most 
wanted,  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  this  unfortunate  city,  became  in- 
disposed some  weeks  ago.  The  fint  intelligence  which  1  had  of  hit 
dangerous  illness,  was  by  an  application  for  his  unvacated  {dace.  I 
hastened  to  assure  mjrself  of  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  the  eagerness  of  succession  outstripped  the  progress  of 
disease.  By  creating  a  new  and  extensive  business,  then,  we  shouM 
not  only  give  employment  to  those  who  want  it,  and  augment  the 
sum  of  national  wealth,  by  all  tliat  this  new  business  would  create, 
but  we  should  meliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  new  engaged 

.  in  existing  employments.  In  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britau, 
their  large  standing  armies,  large  navies,  large  even  on  their  peace 
anangement,  their  established  church,  afibrd  to  their  population  em- 
ployments, which,  in  that  respect,  the  happier  constitution  of  our 
government  does  not  tolerate  but  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  peace 
establishments  of  our  army  and  our  navy  are  extremely  small,  and  I 
hope  ever  will  be.  We  have  no  established  church,  and  I  trust  never 
shall  have.     In  proportion  as  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  public 

-employments  is  circumscribed,  should  we  excite  and  invigorate  it  in 
private  pursuits. 

The  creation  of  a  home  market  is  not  only  necessary  to  procure  tat 
our  agriculture  a  just  reward  of  its  labors,  but  it  is  indispensaUe  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  our  necessary  wants.  If  we  cannot  sell,  we  can- 
not buy.  That  portion  of  our  population,  (and  we  have  seen  that  it 
is  not  less  than  four-fiflhs,)  which  makes  comparatively  nothing  that 
foreigners  will  buy,  have  nothing  to  make  purchases  with  from  for- 
eigners. It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  told  of  the  amount  of  our  expo^ 
supplied  by  the  planting  interest.  They  may  enable  the  planting  in- 
terest to  supply  all  its  wants ;  but  they  bring  no  ability  to  the  inter- 
etta  not  planting ;  unless,  which  cannot  be  pretended,  ttie  pUumtiBg 
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interest  Is  au  adequate  rent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  labor  of 
ali  other  interests.  It  is  in  vain  to  tantalize  us  with  the  great  cheap- 
noaa  of  foreign  fabrics.  There  must  be  an  ability  to  purchase^  if  an 
article  be  obtained,  whatever  may  be  the  price,  high  or  low,  at  which 
it  is  sold.  And  a  cheap  artirJe  is  as  much  beyond  the  gn^sp  of  him 
who  has  no  means  to  buy,  as  a  high  one.  Kven  if  it  were  true  that  the 
American  manufacturer  would  supply  consumption  at  dearer  rates,  it  i» 
better  to  have  his  fobrics  than  the  unattainable  foreign  fabrics ;  becausi* 
it  is  better  to  be  ill  supplied  than  not  supplied  at  all.  A  coarse  coat, 
which  will  communicate  warmth  and  cover  nakedness,  is  lK>tter  tlian 
no  coat.  The  superiority  of  the  home  market  results,  Ist,  from  ita 
steadiness  and  comparative  certainty  at  all  times ;  2d,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  reciprocal  interests ;  3d,  from  its  greater  security  ;  and,  lastly, 
from  an  ultimate  and  not  distant  augmentation  of  consumption,  (and 
consequently  of  comfort,)  from  increased  quantity  and  reduced  prices. 
But  this  home  market,  highly  desirable  as  it  is,  can  only  be  created 
.  and  cherished  by  the  frotectiox  of  our  own  legislation  against  the 
inevitable  prostration  of  our  industry,  which  must  ensue  from  the 
action  of  forkion  policy  and  legislation.  The  effect  and  the  value 
of  this  domestic  care  of  our  own  interests  will  be  obvious  from  a  few 
facts  and  considerations.  Let  us  suppose  tliat  half  a  million  of  per- 
sons are  now  employed  abroad  in  fabricating,  for  our  consumption, 
those  articles,  of  which,  by  the  operation  of  this  bill,  a  supply  is  in- 
tended .to  be  provided  within  ourselves.  That  half  a  million  of  per- 
sons are,  in  efkctj  subsisted  by  us  ;  but  their  actual  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  drawn  from  foreign  agriculture.  If  wc  could  traiii»|)ort  them 
to  this  country,  and  incorporate  them  in  the  mass  of  our  own  popula- 
tion, there  would  instantly  arise  a  demand  for  an  amount  of  provis- 
ions equal  to  that  wlilch  would  be  requisite  for  their  subsistence 
throughout  the  whole  year.  That  demand,  in  tlie  article  of  flour 
alone,  would  not  be  less  than  the  quantity  of  about  nine  hundred 
thousand  barrels,  besides  a  proportionate  quantity  of  beef,  and  pork* 
and  other  articles  of  subsistence.  But  nine  hundred  thousand  bar- 
rels of  flour  exceeds  the  entire  quantity  exported  last  year,  by  nearlv 
one  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  barrels.  What  activity  would  not 
this  give,  what  cheerfulness  would  it  not  communicate,  Ui  our  now 
dispirited  farming  interest!  But  if,  inatcad  of  these  five  hundred 
thousand  artisans  emigrating  from  abroad,  wc  give  by  this  bill  em- 
ployment to  an  equal  number  of  our  own  citizens,  now  engaged  in  un- 
profitable agricultore,  or  idle,  from  the  want  of  business,  the  benefi 
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cud  eflbct  upon  the  productions  of  our  fartniag  labor  would  be  nearly 
dodUed.  The  quantity  would  be  diminished  by  a  subtraction  of  die 
poduce  from  the  labor  of  all  those  who  should  be  diverted  from  ita 
pimuits  to  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  ralue  of  the  residue 
would  be  enhanced,  both  by  that  diminution,  and  the  creation  of  the 
liome  market  to  the  extent  supposed.  And  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia  may  repress  any  apprehensions  which  he  entertains, 
that  the  plough  will  be  abandoned,  and  our  fields  remain  unsown. 
For,  under  all  the  modifications  of  social  Imlustry,  if  you  will  secure 
to  it  a  just  reward,  the  greater  attractions  of  agriculture  will  g;ive  to 
it  that  proud  superiority  which  it  has  always  n^iaintained.  If  we  sup- 
pose no  actual  abandonment  of  farming,  but,  what  is  most  likely,  a 
gradual  and  imperceptible  employment  of  iK>pulation  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing,  instead  of  l^eing  compelled  to  resort  to  agriculture, 
the  salutary  effect  would  be  nearly  the  same.  Is  any  part  of  oor 
common  country  likely  to  be  injured  by  ;i  transfer  of  the  theatre  of 
fabrication,  for  our  own  consumption,  from  l^'.nrope  to  America  ?  All 
that  those  parts,  if  any  there  be,  which  will  not,  or  cannot  engage 
in  manufactures,  should  require,  is,  that  th>^ir  consumption  should 
be  well  supplied ;  and  if  the  objects  of  that  consumption  arc  produced 
in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  that  can  manufacture,  far  from  haying 
any  just  cause  of  complaint,  their  patriot Isin  will  and  ought  to  incul- 
cate a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  what  essmt'rilly  contributes,  and  is 
indispensably  necestary  to  the  prosperity  of  ♦h^»  common  fiunily. 

The  great  desideratum  in  political  ecoiiotny,  is  the  same  as  in  pri- 
vate pursuits  ;  that  is,  what  is  the  best  .ipplication  of  the  aggregate 
industry  of  a  nation,  that  can  be  made  Iionestly  to  produce  the  largest 
sum  of  national  wealth  ?  T^abor  is  the  sourr.'  of  all  wealth  ;  but  it  is 
not  natural  labor  only.  And  the  fundanuntnl  error  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  Mongs,  in  deducing, 
from  our  sparse  population,  our  unfitness  for  the  introduction  of  tbe 
arts,  consists  in  their  not  sufficiently  weighin<|:  the  importance  of  the 
power  of  machinerj'.  In  former  times,  when  but  little  compilative 
use  was  made  of  machinery,  manual  labor,  and  the  price  of  wages, 
were  circumstances  of  the  greatest  consideration.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise in  these  latter  times.  Such  arc  the  improvements  and  the  per- 
fection of  machiner}',  that,  in  analyzing  the  compound  value  of  many 
&brics,  the  element  of  natural  labor  is  so  inconsiderable  as  almost  to 
escape  detection.    This  truth  is  demonstrated  by  many  {(M^.    .fVir* 
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meri^)  AiiO)  in  eonseqiience  of  the  deosity  of  ber  |»ii|iidttioii|  and  tbe 
eomequent  lowsess  of  wagv^,  laid  Europe  under  tribute  for  many 
of  her  fidNrks.  Now  Europe  rs-acts  upon  Asiai  and  Great  Britain^ 
in  particulaTi  throws  back  u[X>n  her  countless  millions  of  people,  the 
rich  treasnxes  produced  by  arlilicial  labor,  to  a  vast  amount,  infinitely 
cheiqper  than  they  can  be  manufactured  by  the  natural  exertions  of 
that  portkm  of  the  globe.  But  Britain  is  herself  the  most  striking 
illnstration  of  the  immense  jx^wer  of  machinery.  Upon  what  other 
jHrincipIe  can  you  account  for  tlie  enormous  wealth  which  she  has  ac- 
cumulated, and  which  she  annually  produces  ?  A  statistical  writer 
of  that  country,  several  years  sigOy  estimated  the  total  amount  of  the 
artificial  or  machine  labor  of  the  nation,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  able-bcxtied  laborers.  Subsequent  estimates  of 
her  artificial  labw;  at  the  present  day,  cany  it  to  the  enormous 
height  of  two  hundred  millions.  But  the  population  of  the  three 
kingdoms  is  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand.  Supposing 
that,  to  famish  able-bodied  labor  to  the  amount  of  four  millions,  the 
natural  labor  will  be  but  two  per  centum  of  tlie  artificial  labor.  In 
the  production  of  wealth  sh(^  operates,  therefore,  by  a  iK>wer  (includ- 
ing the  whole  population)  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  power  eleven  times 
greater  than  the  total  of  her  natural  power.  If  we  suppose  the 
machine  labor  of  the  United  States  to  be  equal  to  that  of  ten  millions 
of  able-bodied  men,  the  United  States  will  o|X4'ate,  in  the  creation  of 
wealth,  by  a  power  (including  all  their  population,)  of  twenty  mil- 
lions. In  the  creation  of  wealth,  therefore,  the  |H)wer  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, compared  to  that  of  the  United  States,  is  as  eleven  to  one.  That 
these  views  are  not  imaginaiy,  will  be,  I  think,  evinced,  by  contrast- 
ing the  wealth,  the  revenue,  the  power  of  the  two  countries.  Upon 
what  other  hypothesis  can  wc  explain  those  almost  incredible  exer- 
tions which  Britain  made  during  the  late  wars  of  £urop<'  ?  Look  at 
her  immense  subsidies  I  Behold  her  standing,  unaided  and  alone,  and 
breasting  the  storm  of  Na|x>kK>n'8  colossal  power,  wlien  all  conti- 
nental Europe  owned  and  yielded  to  its  irresistible  sway ;  and  finally, 
contemplate  her  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  and  without 
allies,  to  its  splendid  termination,  on  the  ever  memorable  field  of  Wa- 
terloo 1  The  British  works  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
quoted,'portray  a  state  of  tlic  most  wonderful  prosperity,  in  regard  to 
wealth  and  reaouices^that  ever  was  before  contemplated.  Let  us 
'ook  a  little  into  the  semi-otTicial  pamphlet,  written  with  great  force, 
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clearness^  and  ability^  and  the  valuable  work  of  Lo/wt^  to  both  of 
which  that  gentleman  has  referred.  The  revenue  of  the  united  king- 
dom amounted,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to  &Bfmty  ■liHioaf 
of  pounds  sterling ;  and  one  year  it  rose  to  the  astonishing  height  of 
ninety  millions  sterling,  equal  to  ibur  hundred  miUioni  of  doUais 
This  was  actual  re^'enue,  made  up  of  real  contributioni  fiPMn  ths 
purses  of  the  people.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  ministas  alsMrly 
and  reluctantly  reduced  the  military  and  naval  establisbonentSi  and 
accommodated  them  to  a  state  of  peace.  I'he  pride  of  power,  every- 
where the  same,  always  unwillingly  surrenders  any  of  Ihoae  circum- 
stances which  display  its  pomp  and  exhibit  its  greatneas.  Contem- 
poraneous with  this  reduction,  Britain  was  enabled  to  lighten  some 
of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation,  and  particularly  that  most  oner- 
ous of  all,  the  income  tax.  In  this  lowered  state,  the  revenue  of  peace, 
gradually  rising  from  the  momentary  depression  incident  to  e  Irann- 
tion  from  war,  attained,  in  1822,  the  ^-ast  amount  of  fifty-five  milUow 
sterling,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dcdlars,  and 
more  than  ele\'en  times  that  of  the  United  States  for  the  tame  year; 
thus  indicating  the  difibrence,  which  I  have  suggested,  in  the  lespeo* 
tive  productive  powers  of  the  two  countries.  The  excise  alone, 
(collected  under  twenty-five  difierent  heads)  amounted  to  twenty- 
eight  millions,  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom. This  great  revenue  allows  great  Britain  to  constitute  an  effi- 
cient sinking  fund  of  five  millions  sterling,  being  an  excess  of  actual 
income  beyond  expenditure,  and  amounting  to  more  than  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  commerce  of  England,  we  shall  perceive  that  its 
prosperous  condition  no  less  denotes  the  immensity  of  her  riches. 
The  average  of  three  years^  exports,  ending  in  1789,  was  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  millions.  The  average  for  the  same  term,  end- 
ing in  1822,  was  forty  millions  sterling.  The  average  of  the  imports 
for  three  years,  ending  in  1789,  was  seventeen  millions.  The  aver- 
age for  the  same  term,  ending  in  1822,  was  thirty-six  millions,  show- 
ing a  &vorable  balance  of  four  millions.  Thus,  in  a  period  not  longer 
than  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  our  constitu- 
tiouy  have  the  exports  of  that  kingdom  been  tripled ;  and  this  has 
mainly  been  the  effect  of  the  power  of  machinery.  The  total  amount 
of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  greater  since  the  peace,  by  one- 
fourth,  than  it  was  during  the  war.    The  average  of  her  tonnage» 
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Curing  the  mof t  flouri»hiug  period  of  the  u  ar,  m  as  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  tons.  Its  average  during  the  three  years,  1819, 
1820,  and  1821,  \vasi  t^vo  millions  six  hundred  thousand  ;  exhibiting 
an  increase  of  two  hundred  thousand  tons.  If  we  glance  at  some  of 
the  more  prominent  articles  of  her  manufiictures,  we  shall  be  assist- 
ed in  comprehending  the  true  nature  of  the  sources  of  her  riches. 
The  amount  of  cotton  fabrics  exported,  in  the  most  prosperous  year 
of  the  war,  was  eighteen  millions  sterling.  In  the  year  1820,  it  was 
sixteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand  ;  In  1821,  twenty  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  ;  in  1822,  tweuty-one  millions  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  presenting  the  astonishing  in- 
crease in  two  years  of  upwards  of  five  millions.  The  total  amount 
of  imports  in  Great  Britain,  fi-om  all  foreign  parts,  of  the  article  of 
cotton  wool,  is  five  millions  sterling.  After  supplying  most  abund- 
antly the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  w  ithin  the  country,  (and  a 
people  better  fed,  and  clad,  and  housed,  are  not  to  be  found  under  the 
sun  than  the  British  nation,)  by  means  of  her  industry,  she  gives  to 
this  cotton  wool  a  new  value,  w  hich  enables  her  to  sell  to  foreign 
nations  to  the  amount  of  tw  enty-one  ndl lions  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  pounds,  making  a  clear  profit  of  upwards  of  sixteen 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  !  In  1821,  the  value 
of  the  export  of  woollen  manufactures  w  as  four  millions  three  hun- 
dred thousand  |:)ounds.  In  1822,  it  was  five  niillions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  success  of  her  restrictive  policy  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  article  of  silk.  In  the  manufacture  of  that  article 
she  labors  under  great  distid vantages,  bedsides  that  of  not  producing 
the  raw  material.  She  has  subdued  them  all,  and  the  increase  of 
the  onanufacturc  has  been  most  rapid.  Although  she  is  still  unable 
to  maintain,  in  foreign  countji*ies,  u  successful  competition  with  the 
silks  of  France,  of  India,  and  of  Italy,  and  therefore  exports  but  lit- 
tle, she  gives  to  the  two  millions  of  the  raw  material  which  she  im- 
ports, in  various  forms,  a  value  of  ten  millions,  w  hich  chiefly  enter 
into  British  consumption.  Let  us  suppose  that  she  was  dependant 
upon  foreign  nations  for  these  ten  millions  ;  what  an  injurious  effect 
would  it  not  have  upon  her  commercial  relations  with  them  !  The 
ftTerage  of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures,  during  the  peace,  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  the  most  productive  years  of  the  war.  The 
amount  of  her  wealth  annually  produced,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  sterling  ;  bearing  a  large  proportion  to  all  of  her  pre-existing 
wealth.     The  agricultural  portion  of  it  is  said,  by  the  gentleman  from 
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Virginia,  to  be  greater  than  that  created  hj  any  other  hrancli  of  lie^^ 
industry.  But  that  flows  mainly  from  a  policy  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed by  this  bill.  One-third  only  of  her  population  in  engaged  in 
agriculture ;  the  other  two-thirds  furnishing  a  market  for  the  prodnee 
of  that  third.  Withdraw  this  market,  and  what  becomes  of  her  agri- 
cnlture  ?  The  power  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  her  population 
and  revenue  with  those  of  other  countries  and  with  our  own. 

Tm  »••  m4  p«Uu     't  «aMiM  a« 

RoMia  in  Enrope, 87,OOU,000  jei8,000,€00  jQO    »  • 

Fnuue.  UuHiidiDg  Conica, 30,700,4)00  »7,000,00a  14  4 

Great  Britain,  excladitve  of  Ireland,  (the  taxes 

eompnted  according  to  the  value  o(  money  on 

the  European  Contioent,) 14,500,000  40,000,000  2  IS  0 

Great  Britain  and  Irekind  coUectivelv, 21,500,000  44,000,000  2    0  0 

EngUnd  alone, 11,600,000  3t»,00n,000  8    2  0 

Spain, 11,000,000  6,000,000  •  11  0. 

Ireland, 7,000,000  4,000,000  Oil  0 

Hm?  I'nited  .Staffs  of  Ariiem-a, 10.O00,0i»O  4,300,009  l»    9  • 

ir 

From  this  exhibit  we  must  remark,  that  the  wealth  of  Great  Bri«' 
tain  (mid  consequently  her  power)  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the* 
other  nations  with  wliich  it  is  compared.     The  amount  of  the  contri- 
butions which  she  draws  from  the  pockets  of  her  subjects,  is  not  re* 
ferred  to  for  imitation,  but  as  indicative  of  their  wealth.     I'he  burden 
of  taxation  is  always  relative  to  the  ability  of  the  subjects  of  it.     A- 
poor  nation  can  pay  but  little.     And  the  heavier  taxes  of  British  snb* 
jects,  for  example,  in  consequ«*ncc  of  their  greater  wealth,  may  be- 
easier  borne  than  the  tuuch  lighter  taxes  of  S|>anish  subjects,  in  eot^ 
sequence  of  their  exUonic  |)overty .     The  obji»ct  of  wise  governmenla 
should  Ih;,  by  sound  legislation,  so  to  protect  the  industry  of  their 
own  citizens  against  tlie  j>olicy  of  foreign  powers,  as  to  give  to  it  the 
most  expansive  force  in  the  production  of  weoUh.     Great  Britain  has 
ever  acted,  and  still  acts,  on  this  ]K)lic\'.     She  has  pushed  her  pro- 
tection of  British  interest  furlher  than  any  other  nation  has  fostered 
its  industry.     The  result  is,  greater  wealth  among^  her  subjects,  and 
consequently  greater  ability  to  pay  their  public  burdens.     If  their 
taxation  is  estimated  by   their  natural  labor  alone,  nominally  it  is 
greater  than  the  taxation  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  power.     But, 
if  on  a  scale  of  their  natural  and  artificial  labor,  compounded,  it  lo 
less  than  the  taxation  of  any  other  people.     Estimating  it  on  thift 
scale,  and  a.ssuming  the  aggregate  of  the  natural  and  artiticial  labor 
of  th'i  united  kingdom  to  l>e  what  1  liave  already  stated,  two  hundred 
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and  twenty-one  millions  fire  hundred  thousand,  the  actual  taxes  paid 
by  a  British  subject  are  only  about  three  and  seven  pence  sterling. 
Estimating  our  own  taxes,  on  a  similar  scale, — that  is,  supposing 
both  deseiiptions  of  labor  to  be  equal  to  that  of  twenty  millions  of 
able-bodied  persons — the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each  soul  in  the 
Unftefd  States  is  four  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling. 

The  committee  will  observe,  from  tliat  table,  that  the  measure  of 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  indicated  by  the  measure  of  its  protection 
of  its  industry ;  and  that  the  measure  of  the  poverty  of  a  nation  is 
marked  by  that  of  the  d^ee  in  which  it  neglects  and  abandons  the 
care  of  its  own  industry,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  action  of  foreign 
powers.  Great  Britain  protects  mo^  her  industry,  and  the  wealth 
of  Great  Britain  is  consequently  the  greatest.  France  is  next  in  the 
degree  of  protection,  and  France  is  next  in  the  order  of  wealth. 
Spain  most  neglects  the  duty  of  protecting  the  industry*  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  Spain  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  European  nations.  Unfor- 
tunate Ireland,  disinherited,  or  rendered,  in  her  industry,  subservient 
to  fin^and,  is  exactly  in  the  same  state  of  poverty  with  Spain-,  meas- 
ured by  the  rule  of  taxation.  And  the  United  States  are  still  poorer 
than  either. 

The  views  of  British  prosperity,  which  1  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent, show  that  her  protecting  policy  is  adapted  alike  to  a  slate  of 
war  and  of  peace.  Self-poised,  resting  upon  her  own  internal  resour- 
ces, possessing  a  home  market,  carefully  cherished  and  guarded,  she 
is  ever  prepared  for  any  emergency.  We  have  seen  her  coming  out 
of  a  war  of  incalculable  exertion,  and  of  great  duration,  with  her 
power  unbroken,  her  means  undiminished.  We  have  seen  that  al- 
most every  revolving  year  of  peace  has  brought  along  with  it  an  in- 
crease of  her  manufactures,  of  her  commerce,  and,  consequently,  of 
her  navigation.  We  have  seen  that,  constructing  her  prosperity 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  her  own  protecting  poli6y,  it  is  unaffected 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  other  states.  What  is  our  own  condition }  De- 
pending upon  the  state  of  foreign  powers-^confiding  exclusively  in  a 
foreign,  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  a  domestic  policy— -our  interests 
are  affected  by  all  their  movements.  Their  wars,  their  misfortunes, 
are  the  only  source  of  our  prosperity.  In  their  peace,  and  our  peace, 
we  behold  our  condition  the  reverse  of  that  of  Great  Britain — and 
all  our  interests  stationary  or  declining.     Peace  brings  to  us  none  of 
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oaly  m  the 
•ml  flate  of  war  thm^pMHii  EoRipe-    Iimb^i 
I  Mi  frr  from  reeomoMBdiii^  ber  tjitf  of 
Tertod  to  them  only  as  nioiiifritiiig 
political  asd  fadgB  inCcml  of  that  aataoB  naj  hare 
here  than  to  hare  been,  often  hmSty  mm^ftL    Bad 
from  the  wan  into  which  she  haa  been  plnaged  hf  ha 
the  miatakes  policy  of  her  miniateiSy  the  pn 
mqiieationahly,  haTa  been  modi  greater. 
the  public  liberty,  aod  the  frraga  relatio 
badly  maw^ed,  asd  yet  that  iu  political 
managed.    The  alacrity  or  anllennem  with 
dependa  upon  their  wealth  or  porerty.    If 
leada  to  their  iroporerishment,  they  can  contribnte  I 
necetaitiea  of  the  atate ;  if  io  their  wealth,  Atj 
promptly  pay  the  bofdena  impoaed  on  them, 
tasuition  iqppean  to  be,  in  compariaon  with  that  af  other 
really  lighter  as  it  in  fiict  is,  when  we  conaider  ita  great  wealthy  anA:. 
its  powers  of  prodoctiony  that  vast  amount  ia  coDeeted  with' 
astonishing  regnlahty. 


CHei«  Mr.  Ckqr  md  certuarMngfsfrMtt  H<lt,thiniias'iliit,  ia 
aot  one  tolitsry  protecntioa  tnua  ovt  «f  tke  eaUediQa  of  tks 
wkidi  are  then  conndered  «moBS  the  moiC  tutdeBsuaic,  tad  tk«t  tke 
Ibr  the  viobtioiM  of  the  ezeiK  lawn,  in  dl  their  munrrow  fwiwchas^ 
•ad  profreMiwly  decreamic.] 

Haring  called  the  attention  of  the  oommittoa  to  the  preaant  adi 
atate  of  our  country,  aod  endeaTored  Io  point  ont  the  cansaa  wUsb- 
hare  lod  to  it ;  having  shown  that  similar  canaeai  wfaarevcr  tbif 
exist  in  other  countries,  lead  to  the  same  adversity  in  their  eottdition^ 
and  haviog  shown  that,  wherever  we  find  opposite  causes  preimli^g^ 
a  high  and  animating  state  of  national  -prosperity  exista,  the  coei^ 
mittee  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  the  solemn  doty  4if 
govermnent  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils  which  afflict  our  conaCiy^ 
if  it  can  apply  one.  Is  there  no  remedy  within  the  readi  of  the  gov- 
ernment? Are  we  doomed  to  behold  our  induatry.langoiah  and 
decay,  yet  more  and  more  ?  But  there  is  a  remedy,  and  that  apaa^dy 
consists  in  modifying  our  foreign  policy,  and  in  adopting  agamuaa 


(^liitiM  htf^yetdiflcoTered  to  be  eflbeCina';'  bf  ide4iiite^prti#6tlkilC 
■gihrttJiiig ottisrwiie oygmhc^hniiiyidhtoge Mtan&gpittBr  Thdllfi 
otftyloMiMiMmpUriMdby  theerttfiUftltt^  totheedii^ 

iMeiretieii  eifirhieh  I  tun  iie#  broughC; 


Aad'whKii  thur  tariff?  It  seettur  to  hafef  been  regarded  as  a  adlt^ 
of  meniter,  huge  and  defenned — a  wfld'betfit)  endowed  with  tiVi^ 
mendooa  powers  rfdestniclionj  abdtit*to  be  let  looetf  among  oiirpei^' 
pie — itfM  to  devonir  theifiy  at  feast  to  eonsmhethdr  sabstsiioe. '  Ikklf* 
let  us  oalm  our  pasrions,  and  deliberatieljr  sarvey  this  alarming/  tUi^ 
teftifiebefaig.  The  sotift  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  tax  the  prodoee  of' 
foteijgri-  indctttfy,  with  the  view  of  promoting  '  Anierieah  indostiy.'' 
The  tax  is  exdusiveljr  leireSled  at  foreigfi  industry.  That  is  tliS'' 
avowed  aod  the  direct  pmpose  of  the  tariff.  If  it  subjects  any  palt' 
of  American  industry  to  burdens/that  is  an  eAct  not  intended/ but  hf^ 
altogMier  incidentaly  mnd  perfectly  Toluntaiy. 

It hasbeien treated  as  an  impositioD  of  burdens  iipon  one  paH: of ^ 
the  eoBunUnity  by  design^  for  the  benefit  of  another ;  as  if,  hi  fiwt^' 
mOniey  were  takete  firoiA  the  pockets  of  One  portion  of  the  people  iatfd' 
pot  into  the  pockets  of  another.  But  is  this  a  fair  representation  of ' 
it  ?  No  man  pays  the  duty  assessed  on  the  foreign  article  by  eom^ 
pnlsioni  but  voluntarily ;  and  this  voluntary  duty,  if  paid,  goes  into 
the  common  exehequer,  for  ike  common  benefit  of  all.  Consumptioiif 
haiB  four  objects  of  choice.  1.  It  may  abstain'  firom  the  use  of  thi' 
foreign  articte,  and  thus  iavoid  the  payment  of  the  tax.  2.  It  mif 
eni^loy  the  rival  American  fobric.  8.  It  may  engage  in  the  business' 
of  knanufiietiiring,  which  this  biU  is  designed  to  foster.  4.  Or  it  mttf 
supply  itself  from  the  liousehOld  numu&ctures. 


But  it  is  Said  by  ther  honorable  gentleman  from  Viigiaia,  that  thi^ 
Soilth,  owing  to  the  chalracter  of  a  ceitain  porfion  of  its  populatioii^ 
eaiifiot'ei^gage  in  the  business  of  tnanufkefuring.  NOwl  do  not  agtee' 
in  that  opinion,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  asserted.  The  circnnl^ 
stance  alluded  to  may  disqualify  the  South  from'  engaging  in  every 
braivefal  ot  manufocture  as  largely  as  other  quarters  of  the  Union,  MK 
toiiome  branches  of  it  that  part  <^  our  pqyulation  is  well  adapteifc' 
It  hidispulably  aftrds  great  ladlity  in  ttie  hooiehold  or  doinestio Hflft:' 


''-"  » 


if  tbe  gtuUkmrnth  ptcuiiiM  were  true,  could  hit 
ifaitled?    Aoeoidii%  to  hhn, a  Mitaia  part  of  oar  popobticMi 
ifff  nMKh  the  ■moUest,  it  pecaliuly  ntnated.    The  lifrmintoaf  of 
ho  depadatioD  unfits  it  for  the  maniifactoriiig  arts.    The  wd-bei^f 
of  the  other,  and  the  burger  part  of  our  populatioiiy  requiret  the  intva- 
daetion  of  those  arts.     What  is  to  be  done  in  this  coniict  ?    The 
gentleman  would  have  us  abstain  from  editing  a  policy  called  Ibr  fay 
the  interest  of  the  greater  and  freer  part  of  our  population.    But  is 
that  reasonaUe  ?    Can  it  be  expected  that  the  interests  of  the  greater 
part  should  be  made  to  bend  to  the  condition  of  the  senile  part  of 
our  population  ?    That,  in  eftct, -would  be  to  Aiake  us  the  slarea  of 
slaves.     1  went  with  great  pleasure  along  with  my  southern  friends, 
and  1  am  ready  again  to  unito  with  them  in  protesting  against  the  ex- 
eveise  of  any  legislatire  power  on  the  pert  of  Congress  orer  that  deli- 
cate subject,  because  it  was  my  solemn  conviction  that  Congress 
interdicted,  or  at  least  not  authcwized  by  the  constitution,  to 
any  such  legislative  power.     And  I  am  sure  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  South  may  be  exclusively  relied  upon  to  reject  a  policy  which 
should  be  dictated  by  considerations  altogether  connected  with  that 
degraded  class,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  residue  of  our  population.    But 
does  not  a  perseverance  in  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists  in  fiwt, 
make  all  parts  of  the  Union,  not  planting,  tributary  to  the  planting 
parts .'     What  is  the  argument  ?    It  is,  that  we  must  continue  freriy 
to  receive  the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industry,  that  a  market  may  be  retained  for  the 
sale  abroad  of  the  produce  of  the  planting  portion  of  the  country ;  and 
that,  if  we  lessen  the  consumption  in  all  parts  of  America,  those 
which  are  not  planting,  as  well  as  the  planting  sections,  of  foreign 
manufactures,  we  diminish  to  that  extent  the  foreign  market  for  the 
planting  produce.     The  existing  state  of  things,  indeed,  presents  a 
sort  of  tacit  compact  between  the  cotton  grower  and  the  British  man* 
ufacturcr,  the  stipulations  of  which  are,  on  the  part  of  the  cotton 
grower,  that  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  the  other  portioiis  as 
well  as  the  cotton  growing,  shall  remain  open  and  unrestricted  in  the 
consumption  of  British  manufactures ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Britidi 
manufacturer,  that,  in  consideration  thereof,  he  will  continue  to  pur- 
chase the  cotton  of  the  South.     Thus,  then,  we  perceive  that  the 
proposed  measure,  instead  of  sacrificing  the  South  to  the  otfier  parti 
of  the  Union,  seeks  only  to  preserve  them  from  being  absolutely  sa- 
under  the  operation  of  the  tacit  compact  which  I  haw  da* 
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■eribed.  Suppoeing  the  South  to  he  actually  iopompeteDt,  or  din** 
cliMd  to  embark  at  all  in  the  business  of  manpfiicturing,  is  not  its 
intpreet,  iieverthelesS}  likely  to  be  promoted  bj  creating  a  new  an^ 
aa.  American  source  of  supply  for  its  coosqjnption  ?  Now  Ibreigii 
powMS,  and  Great  Britain  principally,  have  the  monopoly  of  the  sup- 
ply of  southern  consumption.  If  this  bill  should  pass,  an  Aini>ricaa 
flompe|itor|  in  the  suj^ly  of  the  South,  would  be  raised  up,  and  ulti 
matd^,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  it  will  be  supplied  cheaper  and  better.  1 
have  before  had  occasion  to  state,  and  will  now  again  mention,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  American  competition  with  Europe  in  furnishing 
a  supply  of  the  article  of  cotton  bagging.  After  the  late  war,  the  in- 
flux of  the  Scottish  manu&cture  prostrated  the  American  establish- 
ments. The  consequence  was,  that  the  Scotch  possessed  the  monop* 
^y  of  the  supply,  and  the  price  of  it  rose,  and  attained,  the  year 
before  last,  a  height  which  amounted  to  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
tan  years'  protection  to  the  American  manufacture.  This  cirounv* 
stance  tempted  American  industry  again  to  engage  in  the  business, 
and  several  valuable  manufiictories  have  been  estaUished  in  Kentucky. 
They  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  fobric  very  considerably ;  but 
without  the  protection  of  government,  they  may  again  be  prostrated  f 
and  then  the  Scottish  manufocturer  engrossing  the  supply  of  our  eon- 
aumption,  the  price  vrill  probably  again  rise.  It  has  been  taunting^ 
asked  if  Kentucky  cannot  maintain  hersdf  in  a  competition  with  the 
two  Scottish  towns  of  Inverness  and  Dundee  ?  But  is  that  a  fidr 
atatcment  of  the  case  ?  Those  two  towns  are  cherished  and  sustun- 
ed  by  the  whole  protecting  pdicy  of  the  British  empire,  whilst  Kck- 
Incky  cannot,  and  the  general  government  will  not,  extend  a  like  pv»> 
tection  to  the  few  Kentucky  villages  in  which  the  article  is  made. 

If  the  <x>tton-growing  consumption  could  be  constitutionally  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  this  bill,  it  might  be  foir  to  exempt  it 
iqpon  the  condition  that  foreign  manufoctures,  the  proceeds  of  the  sals 
if  cotton  abroad,  should  not  enter  at  all  into  the  consumption  of  thr 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  such  an  arnu^^eflBient  as  that, 
if  it  could  be  made,  would  probably  be  objected  to  by  the  cotton- 
growing  country  itself. 

d.  The  second  objection  to  the  proposed  bffl  is,  that  it  will  diminiah- 
the  tPMNrnt  of  our  exports.  It  can  have  no  tikdt  upon  our  exports, 
«xc4pl  those  whiqh  are  seat  to  Euvspe.    Except  tobacco  and  riee^ 


jir9  ffnd  tbeie  nothing  1ml  the  nw  mntariadb.  The  «g|inMit  U|..dHil 
Avope  will  not  buy  of  ui  if  we  do  not  buy  of  her.  ^mt  fint  olfoo- 
tioB  to  it  it|  that  it  calls  upon  ut  to  look  to  the  queetum,  and  to  lake 
cave  of  European  ability  in  legiilating  for  American  intereala.  •  Now 
if^  in  legislating  for  their  interests,  they  would  consider  and  ^ftawide 
tir  our  ability,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  wi^d  enjoin  us.joto  legn- 
lale  our  intercourse  with  them,  as  to  leave  their  ability  qnimjiiurod. 
But  I  have  shown  that,  in  the  adoption  of  their  own  pc4icy^  tliflir  in* 
qniry  is  strictly  limited  to  a  consideration  of  their  peculiar  interesta, 
without  any  regard  to  that  of  ours.  The  next  remark  I  would  wake 
iSy  that  the  bill  only  operates  upon  certain  articles  of  European  JinAi^ 
tijy  which  it  is  supposed  our  interest  requires  us  to  manofiictuve 
within  ourselves ;  and  although  its  eflfect  will  be  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  our  imports  of  thow  articles,  it  leaves  them  free  to  supply 
us.  with  any  other,  produce  of  their  industry.  And  since  the  ciide  of 
human  comforts,  refinements,  and  luxuries,  is  of  great  extent,  fiSurope 
iJPiU.still  find  herself  able  to  purchase  from  us  what  she  has  hitherto 
done,  and  to  discharge  the  debt  in  some  of  those  objects.  If  tfitee  be 
any  diminution  in  our  exports  to  Europe,  it  will  probably  be  in  the 
article  of  ootton  to  Groat  Britain.  I  have  stated  that  Britain-boys 
cotton  wool  to  the  amount  of  about  five  millions  sterling,  and  s^  to 
foreign  states  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  twenty-one  millions,  and 
a  half.  Of  this  sum,  we  take  a  little  upwards  of  a  million  aisd  a 
half.  The  residue  of  about  twenty  millions  she  must  sell  to  other 
fhreign  powers  than  to  the  United  States.  Now  their  maricet  will 
continue  open  to  her  as  much  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  befbfe. 
She  will  therefiHre  require  from  us  the  raw  material  to  suppfy  tfieir 
consumption.  But  it  is  said  she  may  refuse  to  purchase  it  of  ua^  and 
seek  a  supply  elsewhere.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  she  now 
resorts  to  us,  because  we  can  supply  her  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  country.  And  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that ^le 
upould  cease,  from  any  pique  towards  us,  to  pursue  her  own  interest. 
Suppose. she  was  to  decline  purchasing  from  us:  the oonaeqaenca 
would  be,  that  she  would  lose  the  market  for  the  twenty  miWinns 
sleiling,  which  she  now  sells  other  foreign  powers,  or  enter  it  wp6m  a 
disadvantageous  competition  with  us,  or  with  other  natioiy ,.  .irho 
diould  obtain  their  supplies  of  the  raw  material  from  us.  If  '&ere 
sb^juld  be  any  diminution,  therefore,  in  the  ex)K>rtation  of  cotton^  it 
wqald  only  be  in  the  proportion  oi  about  one  and  a  half  to  iwoBtj ; 
tbftl  is^  n  litjtle  upwards  of  five  per  centum ;  the  loss  of  aisariBQkfe 
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•^Ueh  abroad  would  befiiUj  oompeiMatad  by.  tha  jmurket  for  tbe  arti- 
^ele  erealed  at  home.  Laatily,  I  would  obaarre^  that  the  new;  iqqpliea- 
tion  of  our  iaduatiy,  proddeiag  new  objects  of  «Eportation,  and  Ihcgr 
poat^aning  oMKh  greater  valna  tbaa  in  tha  raw  ftate,  we  ahanld  be  in 
Ihe  end  ^aiply  indemnified  by  their  exportation.  -Already  the  item  in 
^our  foreign  eacporta  rf  manu&cturea  is  eoasiderable ;  and  we  know 
that  oar  cotton  fobrica  have  been  recently  sported  in  a^  laige  amou<it 
to  South  America,  where  they  maintain  a  aucoearful  competition  with 
Ihoae  of  any  other  country. 

3.  The  third  objection  to  the  tariff  ia,  that  it  will  <timiniah  our  navi- 
gation.   Thia  great  intoeat  deserves  every  encouragement  consistent 
with  the  paramount  interest  of  agriculture.     In  the  order  of  nature  it 
is  seeondary  to  both  agriculture  ^and  manu&ctures.     Its  business  is 
the  transportation  of  the  productions  of  those  two  superior  branches 
-of  industry.    It  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  they  shall  be 
-noalded  or  aacsificed  to  suit  its  purposes ;  button  the  contrary^  navi- 
-gation  must  aocommodate  itself  to  the  actual  state  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures.    If,.as  I  believe,  we  have  nearly  reached  the  maximum 
in  value  of  our:  exports  of  raw  produce  to  Europe,  the  efl^t  hereafter 
will  be,  as  it  respects  thatfaranch  of  our  trade,  if  we  persevere  in  the 
-foreign  system,  to  retain  our  navigation  at  the  point  which  it  has  now 
reached.     By  reducing,  indeed,  as  will  probably  take  place,  the  price 
•4>f  our  raw  materials,  a  further  quantity  of  them  could  be  exported, 
and,  of  course,  additional  employment  might  in. that  way  be  given  to 
our  tonnage ;  but  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural 
interest.     If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  no  eifin^t  will  be  produced 
-t^  this  measure  upon  any  other  branch  of  our  export  trade  but  that 
to  ^Europe — that  with  regard  to  that  there  will  be  no  sensible  din^i- 
tnution  of  our  exports,  and  that  the  new  direction  given  to  a  portion 
4>f  our  industry  will  produce  other  objects  of  exportation,  the  proba- 
bility is,  "diat  our  foreign  tonnage  will  be  oven  increased  under  tjie 
•operation  of  this  bill.     But,  if  1  am  mistaken  in  these  views,:  and  it 
•jhould  experience  any  reduction,the  increiMe  in  our  coasting;  tonnage, 
;re8ulting  from  the  greater  activity  of  domestic  exchanges,  will  more 
/than  compensate  the  injury.     Although  our  navigation  partakes  in 
the  general -distress  of  the  country,  it  is  less  de|mMiied  than  any  other 
'«f  our  great  interests.     Ihe  foreign  tonnage  has  been  gradually  though 
:ialdwly  increasing  since  Ifi  IS.     And  our  copsting  tonn^e,  utnce  1Q16, 
H^ Sneransed  npwardaof  one huadred.thousand  tpxu. 
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-  4.  It  it  next  awtended  tl»l  tbe  cftctof  tbe  ■iiiiiiwi  wM  bel» 
^■wiiiiMii  oar  foreign  oonmmce.  The  ofajectioB 
cateKfoved  to  eoBtnyrert,tl»t  there  will  be  & 
if  our  exports.  ComiMtee  is  an  cxchuga  cf 
ever  will  tend  to  sugmeBt  the  weahh  of  m  tmtkm.  most 
capscfty  to  make  these  exchanges.  By  new  fvodnctioiis,  or 
new  Tdues  in  the  hhnemtitd  Ibrms  whidi  diall  be  given  to  oU  a^ 
jects  of  our  industryi  we  shall  give  to  oommeree  a  ikesh  springs  a 
aliment.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  from 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  has  been  extended  as  fir 
as  it  can  be.  And  I  think  there  can  be  bat  little  doobt  that  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been,  sgainst  as.  I  wss 
surprised  to  hear  the  learned  gentleman  fitnn  MassachnaellB  (Mr. 
Webster)  rejecting,  as  a  detected  and  exploded  fidlaey,  the  idea  afa 
balance  of  trade.  I  have  not  time  nor  inrlination  now  to 
topic.  Bat  I  will  observe,  that  all  nations  act  tqpon  the 
of  the  reality  of  its  existence,  and  seek  to  avoid  a  trade,  tlie 
of  which  is  unfovorable,  and  to  foster  that  which  pwaenta  a  favoiaUe 
balance.  However  the  account  be  made  up,  whatever  bm^  be  the 
items  of  a  trsde,  commodities,  fishing  industiy,  marine  laibor^  the 
rying  trade,  all  of  which  I  admit  should  be  comprehended,  diete 
be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  totality  of  the  exchanges  of  all 
tions  made  by  one  nation  with  another,  or  against  the  totality  of  the 
exchanges  of  all  other  nations  together,  may  be  such  as  to  pmcat 
the  state  of  an  unfavorable  balance  with  the  one  or  with  aU.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  measures  of  these  exchai^w,  that  is, 
the  totality  in  value  of  what  is  given  and  of  what  is  received,  must 
be  equal  to  each  other.  But  great  distress  may  be  felt  loi^  befive 
the  counterpoise  can  be  efiected.  In  the  mean  time,  there  will  be  an 
export  of  the  precious  metals,  to  the  deep  injury  of  internal  trade,  aa 
unfevorable  state  of  exchange,  an  export  of  public  securitiea,  a  lesKt 
to  credit,  debt,  mortgages.  Most  of,  if  not  all,  these  cimunstaMBi, 
are  believed  now  to  be  indicated  by  our  country,  in  its  foreign  com* 
mercial  relations.  What  have  we  received,  for  example,  for  the  pub- 
lic stocks  sent  to  England .'  Goods.  But  those  stocks  are  oar  bond, 
which  must  be  paid.  Although  the  solidity  of  the  credit  of  the  Ea^ 
lidi  public  securities  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  oor  own,  strong  m  it 
justly  is,  when  have  we  seen  Englidi  stocks  sc^  in  oar  maiketyaBd 
regularly  quoted  in  the  prices  current  as  American  slocks  nna  iaBBg- 
land  ?    An  unfevorable  balance  with  one  nation,  wiy  be  mala  Msbr 


ft  &Tonible  balance  with  othar  nations ;  bot  the  fact  of  the  eziateaee 
of  that  unfayorable  balance  is  strong  presumptiye  eridence  afainst 
the  fnide.  Commerce  will  regulate  itself!  Yei,  and  the  eztny»^ 
ganee  of  a  spendthrift  heir,  who  squanders  the  rich  patrimony  whieh 
has  descended  to  him,  will  regulate  itself  ultimately.  But  it  will  be 
a  regulation  which  will  exhibit  him  in  the  end  safely  confined  within 
the  walls  of  a  j«0.  Commerce  will  regulate  itself !  But  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  wise  goremments  to  watch  its  course,  and,  beforehand,  to 
pronde  against  even  distant  evils ;  by  prudent  legislation  stimulating 
the  industry  of  their  own  people,  and  checking  the  policy  of  foreign 
powers  as  it  operates  on  them  ?  The  supply,  then,  of  the  subjects 
of  foreign  commerce,  no  less  than  the  supply  of  consumption  at  home, 
requires  of  us  to  give  a  portion  of  our  labor  such  a  direction  as  will 
enable  us  to  produce  them.  That  is  the  object  of  the  measure  un- 
der consideration,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that,  if  adopted,  it  will  accom- 
plish its  object. 

5.  The  fifth  objection  to  the  tariff  is,  that  it  will  diminish  the  pub- 
fic  revenue,  disable  us  finom  paying  the  public  debt,  and  finally  com- 
pel a  resort  to  a  system  of  exdse  and  internal  taxation.  This  objec- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  reduction  in  the  import 
tation  of  the  subjects,  on  which  the  increased  duties  are  to  operate, 
will  be  such  as  to  produce  the  alleged  efieot.  All  this  is  matter  of 
mere  conjecture,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  I  have 
veiy  little  doubt,  with  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Trimble,)  that  the  revenue 
will  be  increased  considerably,  for  some  years  at  least,  under  the 
operation  /of  this  biU.  The  diminution  in  the  quantity  imported,  will 
be  compensated  by  the  augmentation  of  the  duty.  In  reference  to 
the  artide  of  molasses,  for  example,  if  the  import  of  it  should  be  re- 
duoed  fifty  per  centum,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  would  be  the 
same  as  it  now  is.  But  it  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  reduced  by 
«ny  tUng  like  that  proportion.  And  then  there  are  some  other  ar- 
tideo  which  will  continue  to  be  introduced  in  as  large  quantities  as 
•rer,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  duty,  the  object  in  reference  to 
them  being  revenue,  and  not  the  encouragement  of  domestic  mann- 
ftetures.  Another  cause  will  render  the  revenue  of  this  year,  in 
particujar,  much  more  productive  than  it  othnrwise  would  have  been; 
1^  that  is,  that  large  quantities  of  goods  have  been  introduced  hito 
the  eountryy.in  anticipation  of  the  addition  of  this  measure.  The 
eif^Mioes  net  dart  a  keener  gaie  iipon  his  intended  pray ,  than  thns 
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vith  which  the  British  manufacturer  and  merchant  watciMf  the  fc^  , 
eign  market,  oDdlhe  course  even  of  our  elections  as  well  u  our  b^ii- 
JBtioti.  The  pussage  of  this  bill  has  been  expected ;  and  all  ovt  in- 
^tnmtion  id,  tliat  the  importalioDs,  during  this  spriog,  have  been  in- 
mense.  But,  further,  the  measure  of  our  importations  is  tltat  of  our 
exportations.  If]  am  right  in  supposing  that)  in  future,  the  amount 
oi  thene,  in  the  old  or  new  forms,  of  the  produce  of  our  labor  will  not 
be  diuiiuishcd,  but  probably  increased,  then  the  amount  of  our  impor- 
tations, and,  consequently,  of  our  revenue,  will  not  be  reduced,  but 
maybe  extended.  If  these  ideas  be  correct,  there  will  be  no  inobilil; 
on  the  part  of  goveinmenl  to  extinguish  the  public  debt.  The  pay- 
ment of  tliat  debt,  and  the  consequeut  liberation  of  the  public  reatnir- 
cea  from  the  charge  of  it,  is  extremely  desirable.  No  otie  u  more 
anxious  than  I  am  to  see  that  imporlant  object  accomplished,  fiut  1 
entirely  concur  with  the  gentleman  fcom  Virginia  (Mr.  B«ri>oor)  in 
thinking  that  no  material  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  great  interests  of  iht 
nation  ought  to  be  made  to  eSectuate  it.  Such  is  the  clastic  and  ac- 
cumulating nature  of  our  public  resources,  from  the  silent  augmenta- 
tion of  our  population,  that  if,  in  any  given  state  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, we  throw  ourselves  upon  a  couch  and  go  to  sleep,  we  may,  NCi«t 
a  short  time,  awake  with  an  abiiity  abundantly  increased  to  redeem 
any  reasonable  amount  of  public  debt  with  which  we  may  happen  to 
be  burdened.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  Stales,  though  nomi- 
nally  latter  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1791,  bears  tealiy  op  soct  of 
discouraging  comparison  to  its  amount  at  that  lime,  whatever  staod* 
ard  we  may  choose  to  adopt  to  institute  the  comparison-  It  .was  in 
1791  about  seventy -five  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  now  about  wnely 
Then  we  had  a  population  of  about  four  millions.  JVuw  wfi  have  up- 
wards of  ten  millions.  Then  we  had  a  revenue  short  of  five  nullicu 
of  dollars.  Now  our  revenue  exceeds  twenty.  If  we  select  pc^nla- 
tion  as  the  standard,  our  present  population  is  one  hundred  mti  fifty 
per  centum  greater  than  it  was  in  1701 ;  if  revenue,  that  is  four  tuna 
more  now  than  at  the  former  period )  whilst  the  public  debt  hft  tn- 
cceased  only  in  a  ratio  of  twenty  per  centum.  A  public  debt  of  Hatt 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  present  day,  considering  our  acliial 
ability,  compounded  both  of  the  increase  of  population  and  of  rcTentW, 
would  not  be  more  onerous  now  than  the  debt  of  seventy-fixft  B^' 
lions  of  dollars  was,  at  the  epoch  of  1791,  in  reference  to  the,  HUM 
eircumstancej.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that,  under  the  oper«tioa 
of  the  proposed  measure,  there  will  not  be   any  dinuiatioa,  but  • 
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ptil  as  well  u  therioterest  of  the  public  di^bt,^  it  becomes  due.    J>t 
~  lu,  lor  a  moment,  however,  indulge  the  improbable  supposition  of  the 
<y|KiiDepUi.of  the  tariff^  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  revenue 
to  the  eaptent  of  the  most  extravagant  calculation  which  has  been 
imde,ttat  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  of  five  millions.    That  sum  deduct- 
jod,  we  ahfll  still  have  remaining  a  revenue  of  about  fifteen  millions. 
.^he  treasury  estimates  of  the  current  service  of  the  years  \^2^f 
.]|,82d,  and  18i24|  exceed,  each  year,  nine  millions.     The  lapse  of 
^svoliltioiiary  pensions,  and  judicious  retrenchments  which  might  be 
jgpipde^  without  detriment  to  any  of  the  essential  establishments  of  the 
ifp^ptry^. would  probably  reduce  them  below  nine  millions.     Let  us 
,|Mume  that  sum^  to  wluch  add  about  five  millions  and  a  half  for  the 
jjnierest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  wants  of  government  would  re- 
spire a  revenue  of  fourteen  and  a  half  millions,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
^Tenueofludf  a.  million  beyond  the  public  expenditure.    Thus,  by 
Sf. postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  in 
nVhich.  the  public  creditors  would  gladly  acquiesce,  and  confiding,  for 
•^  means  of  redeeming  it  in  the  necessary  increase  of  our  revenue 
^ficopx  the  natural  augmentation  of  our  population  and  consumption^  we 
nuiy  safely  adopt  the  proposed  measure,  even  if  it  should  be  attended 
{(..which  is  confidently  denied)  with  the  supposed  diminution  of  reve- 
,iii«e.    We  shall  not  then  have  occasion  to  vary  the  existing  systetn 
^pf  .taxation  ;  we  shall  be  under  no  necessity  to  resort  either  to  direct 
':fiaes  or  to  an  excise .      But  suppose  the  alternative  were  really  foroc4 
.^uypon  .us  of  continuing  the  foreign  system,  with  its  inevitable  impover- 
..^^hment  of  the  country,  but  with  the  advantage  of  the  present  niode 
jof. collecting  the  taxes,  or  of  adopting  the  American  System,  withifs 
,4pcrease  of  the  national  wealth,  but  with  the  disadvantf^  of  ^n  ex- 
.  d^,  could  any  one  hesitate  between  them }    Customs  aiid  an  ex^se 
J  agree  in  the  essential  particulars,  that  they  are  both  tiaes  upon  ccmi« 
^.^mption,  and  both  are  voluntary.     They  differ  only  in  the  jnpde  of 
jcpllection.    The  office  for  the  collection  of.  one  is  located  on  the  fion- 
.. fieri  and  that  for  the  other  within  the  in^rior.    I  believe  it  wa^  Mr. 
^4fiftnM)n,  who,  in  reply  tathe  boast  of  a  citizen  of  New  York  of  the 
'^fHfriount  of  the  public  revenue  paid  by  that  city,  aaked  who  would 
»g|y  it  if  the  collector's  office  were  removed  to  Paulus  Hook  on  the 
.^^  Jersey  shi^ :     National  wc^th  is  the  source  of  all  taxati^ii. 
2,3^j^|d|  my  ^rpidr^r  it,  the  pe<^c  are  too  intelligent  t»  be  decaPV^d  |pr 


Ait  BAinet,  and  not  to  give  a  decided  puipntje  to 

ifhich  if  beied  upoB  their  wealth  and  pwaperity,  rather  thaa  to 

which  is  fomided  upon  their  iiBpoveriahmeBt  and  miB. 

'  6.  But,  acoording  to  the  opponents  of  the  domertie  poikj,fke|» 
posed  system  will  force  coital  and  labor  into  new  and  rdnctanl  cb- 
ployments  ;  we  are  not  prepared,  in  conseipenee  of  the  Ugh  price  tf 
wages,  for  the  successful  establishment  of  mannfartnres,  and 
fail  in  the  experiment.  We  have  seen  that  the  existing 
of  our  society,  those  of  agriculture,  commerce,  narigpdioa,  and  tta 
learaed  professions,  are  overflowing  with  competitors,  aad  thsi  ttl 
want  of  employment  b  severely  felt.  Now  what  does  flus  hOl  fi^ 
pose  ?  To  open  a  new  and  extensive  field  of  bosineas,  in  lAiAdl 
who  choose  may  enter.  There  is  no  eompolnon  upon  any  one  It 
engage  in  it.  An  option  only  is  given  to  industry,  to  comtiaue  intta 
present  unprofitable  pursuits,  or  to  embark  in  a  new  atnd 
one.  The  efiect  will  be  to  lessen  the  competition  in  theoM 
of  business,  and  to  multiply  our  resources  for  increaaing  our  i 
and  augmenting  the  national  wealth.  The  alleged  feet,  of  die  h^ 
price  of  wi^es,  is  not  admitted.  The  truth  is,  that  no  dasa  of  aocieir 
suSsrs  more,  in  the  present  stagnation  of  business,  than  ihe  tabong 
class.  That  is  a  necessary  effect  of  the  depression  of  agricvltnrei 
the  principal  business  of  the  community.  The  wages  of  aLlo-hodiBi 
men  vary  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  month  ;  and  such  has  ben 
the  want  of  employment,  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  that  instaness 
have  not  been  unfrequent,  of  men  working  merely  for  the  means  of 
present  subsistence.  If  the  wages  for  labor  here  and  in  England  as 
compared,  they  will  be  found  not  to  be  essentially  diflerent.  1 1^^ 
with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Viiginia,  that  high  wages  aia  a 
proof  of  national  prosperity ;  we  differ  only  in  the  means  bjwUflh 
that  desirable  end  shall  be  attained.  But,  if  the  feet  were  true,  tiaft 
the  wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the  aigoiMBt 
founded  upon  it.  The  argument  assumes,  that  natuial  labor  is  tta 
principal  element  in  the  business  of  manufiEicture.  That  was  the  aih 
cient  theory.  But  the  valuable  inventions  and  vast  improveoMali 
in  machinery,  which  have  been  made  within  a  fisw  past  years,  fasfe 
produced  a  new  era  in  the  arts.  The  efl^t  of  this  change,  in  Aa 
powers  of  production,  may  be  estimated,  from  what  I  have  absa% 
stated  in  relation  to  England,  and  to  the  triamphs  of  Boropean  aiti* 
iclal  labor  over  the  natural  labor  of  Asia.    In  conaideri^dw 
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tf  A  Mlibii  for  the  establiahment  of  manufiMturai,  we  most  do  loaget  * 
teit  our  views  to  the  state  of  its  population^  and  the  price  of  Wages.  ' 
JkO  circuinstaiices  must  be  regarded,  of  which  that  is,  periiapa,  the 
important.  Capital,  ingenuity  in  the  constraction,  and  adroit- 
in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  possession  of  the  raw  materiab, 
•re  those  which  deser\'e  the  greatest  consideration.  All  these  cir- 
ciiinstances  (except  that  of  capital,  of  which  there  is  no  deficiency) 
•xist  in  our  country  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  more  than  counter*  ' 
balance  the  disadvantage,  if  it  really  existed,  of  the  lower  wages  of 
labor  in  Great  Britain.  The  dependance  upon  foreign  nation.*!  for  the 
raw  material  of  any  great  manufacture,  has  been  ever  considered  as 
ft  discouraging  fact.  The  state  of  our  population  is  peculiarly  favora*  ' 
ble  to  the  most  extensive  introduction  of  machinery.  We  have  no 
prejudices  to  combat,  no  persons  to  drive  out  of  employment.  The 
pamphlet,  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  refer,  in  enu* 
nerating  the  causes  which  have  brought  in  England  their  manufiic- 
tales  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  which  now  enable  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  defy  all  competition,  does  not  specify, 
as  one  of  them,  low  wages.  It  assigns  three — 1st,  capital;  Sd,  ex- ' 
teat  and  costliness  of  machinery ;  and  3d,  steady  and  persevering 
industry.  Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  so  many  favorable 
causes,  in  our  country,  for  the  introduction  of  the  arts,  we  are  earn- 
estly dissuaded  from  making  the  experiment,  and  our  ultimate  failure 
is  confidently  predicted.  Why  should  we  fail  ?  Nations,  like  men, 
foil  in  notliing  which  they  boldly  attempt,  when  sustained  by  virtu- 
ous purpose  and  firm  resolution.  1  am  not  willing  to  admit  this  de- 
preciation of  American  skill  and  enterprise.  I  am  not  willing  to 
strike  before  an  effort  is  made.  All  our  past  history  exhorts  us  to 
proceed,  and  inspires  us  with  animating  hopes  of  success.  Past  pre- 
dietions  of  our  incapacity'  have  failed,  and  present  predictions  will 
not  be  realized.  At  the  commencement  of  this  government,  we  were 
told  that  the  attempt  would  he  idle  to  construct  a  marine'  adequate 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or  even  to  the  business  of  its  coast- 
ing trade.  The  founders  of  our  government  did  not  listen  to  these 
discouraging  counsels  ;  and  behold  the  fruits  of  their  just  comprehen- 
uon  of  our  resources.  Our  restrictive  policy  was  denounced,  and  it 
was  foretold  that  i  t  would  utterly  disappoint  all  our  expectations .  But 
our  restrictive  policy  has  been  eminently  successful ;  and  the  share 
which  our  navigation  now  enjoys  in  the  trade  with  France,  and  with 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  attests  iU  victory.    What  were  not  the 
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*iliMrtfcahi|pgBdfetiPM  €f  the  oppdiiMiU  of  the  late  i»ir»    IMhI|% 
diflemriflCQK;  aad  dfagmee,  were  to  be  the  eertiuD,  bat  not  the  ^Bm " 
eflbdtoflt.    Here,  egttin,  did  prophecy  prove  &]ie ;  and  theeiKi|^» 
ef  oar  ooaatiy,  end  die  Ttlor  end  the  petriotifin  of  cor  people^  eami  ' 
ut  glorioosly  throogh  the  war.    We  are  noWi  and  erer  will  be,  eaa- 
tially  an  agricnltaral  people.    Without  a  material  change  in  ttie  find » 
habits  of  the  couotry,  the  friends  of  this  measure  desire  to  draw  to  it, 
as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  its  industry,  the  maaufiicturiBig  arts.    Thi 
difference  between  a  nation  with,  and  without  the  arta,  may  be  coa 
ceiyed,  by  the  diflerence  between  a  ked-boat  and  a  ateamboat,  oom- 
bating  the  rapid  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.    How  slow  does  the  hh 
■ner  ascend,  hugging  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  poshed  on  by  htt  - 
hardy  aiid  exposed  crew,  now  throwing  themselTes  in  Tigoroos  eon 
cert  on  their  oars,  and  then  seizing  the  pendent  boug^  of  overhaa^ 
ing  trees  :  she  seems  hardly  to  move ;  and  her  scanty  cao^  is  scarce 
ly  worth  the  transportation !    With  what  ease  b  she  not  passed  b) 
Uie  steamboat,  laden  with  the  riches  of  all  quarters  of  the  world,  wilk  - 
a  crew  of  gay,  cheerful,  and  protected  passengers,  now  dashing  iatf  - 
the  midst  of  the  current,  or  gliding  through  the  eddies  near  the  shoie  *■ 
Nature  herself  seems  to  survey,  with  astonishment,  the  paasing  won- 
der, and,  in  silent  submission,  reluctantly  to  own  the  magnifieotf 
triumphs,  in  her  own  vast  dominion,  of  Fulton^s  immortal  genius ! 

7.  But  it  is  said  that,  wherever  there  is  a  concurrence  of  fiivorabk 
circumstances,  manufactures  ^11  arise  of  themselves,  without  pie^ 
tection ;  and  that  we  should  not  disturb  the  natural  progress ,  ef 
industry,  but  leave  things  to  themselves.  If  all  nations  would  modi^ 
their  policy  on  this  axiom,  periiaps  it  would  be  better  for  the  cooh 
mon  good  of  the  whole.  Even  then,  in  consequence  of  natural  ad- 
vantages and  a  greater  advance  in  civilization  and  in  the  arts,  soM 
nations  would  enjoy  a  state  of  much  higher  prosperity  than  othem 
But  there  is  no  universal  legislation.  The  globe  is  divided  intti  dif* 
ferent  communities,  each  seeking  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  Iks 
advantages  it  can,  without  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  otheia 
Whether  this  is  right  or  not,  it  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be  tbe 
case.  Perhaps  the  care  of  the  interests  of  one  people  is  sufficient  for 
all  the  wisdom  of  one  legislature ;  and  that  it  is,  amcM^  nations  ss  - 
among  individuals,  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  is  best  secured 
by  each  attending  to  its  own  peculiar  interests.  The  proposition  to- 
be  maintained  by  our  adversaries,  is,  that  manufactures,  without  pre- 
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tectioii}  irill,  in  due  time,  spring  up  in  our  country,  and  sostain  them* 
0elv€8|  in  a  competition  with  foreign  fabrics,  however  advanced  the 
arts,  and  whatever  the  degree  cf  protection  may  be  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Now  I  contend  that  this  proposition  Is  refuted  by  all  experi- 
ence, ancient  and  modem,  and  in  every  country.  If  I  am  asked  ^vhy  ■ 
unprotected  industry  should  not  succeed  in  a  struggle  with  protected 
industry,  I  answer,  the  vact  has  cve^  bi'en  so,  and  that  is  sufficient ; 
I  reply,  that  umFORM  ezperxencr  evinces  that  it  cannot  succeed  in 
such  an  unequal  contest,  and  tliat  is  sufficient.  If  we  speculate  on 
the  causes  of  this  universal  truth,  we  may  differ  about  them.  Still, 
the  indisputable  hct  remains.  And  we  should  be  as  unwise  in  not 
availing  ourselves  of  the  guide  which  it  furnishes,  as  a  man  would  be 
who  should  refuse  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  because  he  could 
not  agree  with  Judge  Woodwartl  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
of  that  planet,  to  which  we  arc  indebted  for  heat  and  light.  If  I 
were  to  attempt  to  particularize  the  causes  which  prevent  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  manu&cturing  arts,  without  protection,  I  should  say,  that 
they  are — 1st,  the  obduracy  of  fixed  habits.  No  nation,  no  indi- 
vidual, will  easily  change  an  established  course  of  business,  even  if 
it  be  unprofitable  ;  and  least  of  all  is  an  agricultural  people  prone  to 
innovation.  With  what  reluctance  do  they  not  adopt  improvements 
in  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  or  in  modes  of  cultivation !  If  the 
farmer  makes  a  good  crop,  and  sells  it  badly,  or  makes  a  short  crop, 
buoyed  up  by  hope  he  perseveres,  and  trusts  that  a  favorable  change 
of  the  market,  or  of  the  seasons,  will  enable  him,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the  past.  2d,  the  uncertainty, 
fluctuation,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  home  market,  when  liable  to  an 
unrestricted  influx  of  fabrics  from  all  foreign  nations  ;  and  3d,  the  su- 
perior advance  of  skill,  and  amount  of  capital,  which  foreign  nations 
have  obtained,  by  the  protection  of  their  own  industry.  From  the 
latter,  or  from  other  causes,  the  unprotected  manufactures  of  a  coun« 
try  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  Insing  crushed  in  their  infancy,  either 
by  the  design  or  from  the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers.  Gen* 
tlemcn  arc  incredulous  as  to  the  attempts  of  foreign  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  ours.  Why  should 
they  not  make  such  attempts  ?  If  the  Scottish  manufacturer,  by  sur- 
charging our  market,  in  one  year,  with  the  article  of  cotton  bagging, 
for  example,  should  so  reduce  the  price  as  to  discourage  and  put 
down  the  home  manufacture,  he  would  secure  to  himself  the  monop- 
<^y  of  the  supply.     And  now,  having  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
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markeiy  perhaps  for  u  long  term  of  years,  he  might  be  mora  tliMi  m- 
demnified  for  his  first  loss,  in  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
article.  What  have  we  not  seen  under  our  own  eyes  !  The  compe- 
tition for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  between  this  place  and  Bal- 
timore, so  excited,  that,  to  obtain  it,  an  individual  ofiered,  at  g^reai 
loss,  to  carry  it  a  whole  year  for  one  dollar !  His  calculation^  no 
doubt,  was  that,  by  driving  his  competitor  off  the  road,  and  securiifg 
to  himself  the  carri«ige  of  the  mail,  he  would  be  afterwards  able  to 
repair  his  original  loss  by  new  contracts  with  the  department.  But 
the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers,  without  imputing  to  them 
any  sinister  design,  ma}*  oblige  them  to  throw  into  our  markets  the 
fabrics  which  have  accumulated  on  their  hands,  in  consequence  of 
obstruction  in  the  ordinary  vents,  or  from  over-calculation  ;  and  the 
forced  sales,  at  losing  prices,  may  prostrate  our  establishments. 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  follows,  that,  if  we  would  place  the 
indcMtry  of  our  country  upon  a  solid  and  unshakable  foundation,  we 
must  adopt  the  protecting  policy,  which  has  everywhere  succeeded, 
and  reject  tliat  which  would  abandon  it,  which  has  everywhere 
failed. 

8.  But  if  the  policy  of  protection  be  wise,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Barbour)  has  made  some  ingenious  calculations  to  prove 
that  the  measure  of  protection,  already  extended,  has  been  sufficient- 
ly great.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  existing  duties,  of  which 
he  haa  made  an  estimate,  were  laid  with  the  object  of  revenue,  and 
without  reference  to  that  of  encouragement  to  our  domestic  industry ; 
and  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  incidental  effect  of  duties,  so  laid, 
is  to  promote  our  manufactures,  yet  if  it  falls  short  of  competent  pro- 
tection, the  duties  might  as  well  not  have  been  imposed,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  purpose.  A  moderate  addition  may  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable end  ;  and  the  proposed  tariff  is  believed  to  have  this  charac- 
ter. 

9.  The  prohibitory  [>olicy,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  is  condemned 
by  the  wisdom  of  Europe,  and  by  her  most  enlightened  statesmen. 
Is  this  the  Uici  ?  We  call  upon  gentlemen  to  show  in  what  instance 
a  nation  that  has  enjoyed  its  benefits  has  surrendered  it. 

[Here  ^fr.  Bftrhonr  rus>e  (Mr.  Clay  giving  way)  and  Mid  that  England  had  de- 
parted fi-om  it  in  the  China  trade,  in  allowing  us  to  trade  with  her  East  India  pa» 
•eaHooa,  and  in  tokratipg  our  navifatioo  to  her  West  India  coloaies.] 
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f*l^ith  r«qp6Ct  to  the  trade  to  China,  the  whole  amount  of  what 
iCiyland  has  doney  is,  to  modify  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
paiqf)  in  behalf  of  one  and  a  small  part  of  her  subjects,  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  another  and  the  greater  portion  of  them.  The  abo- 
lition (pf  the  restriction,  therefore,  operates  altogether  among  the  sub- 
jects of  England,  and  does  not  touch  at  all  the  interests  of  foreign 
powers.  The  toleration  of  our  commerce  to  British  India,  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  specie,  with  which  we  mainly  cany  on  that  commerce, 
and  which,  having  performed  its  circuit,  returns  to  Great  Britain  in 
exchange  for  British  manufactures.  The  relaxation  from  the  colo- 
nial policy,  in  the  instance  of  our  trade  and  navigation  with  the  West 
Indies,  is  a  most  unfortunate  example  for  the  honorable  gentleman ; 
for  it  is  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  success  of  our  restrictive  policy, 
when  resolutely  adhered  to.  Great  Britain  had  prescribed  the  terms 
on  which  we  were  to  be  graciously  allowed  to  carry  on  that  trade. 
The  efl^t  of  her  regulations  was  to  exclude  our  navigation  altogether, 
and  a  complete  monopoly,  on  the  part  of  the  British  navigation,  was  so- 
cured.  We  forbade  it,  unless  our  vessels  should  be  allowed  a  perfect 
reciprocity.  Great  Britain  stood  out  a  long  time,  but  finally  yielded, 
and  our  navigation  now  fairly  shares  with  hers  in  the  trade.  Have 
gentlemen  no  other  to  exhibit  than  these  trivial  relaxations  from  the 
prohibitory  policy — which  do  not  amount  to  a  drop  in  the  bucket — 
to  projre  its  abandonment  by  Great  Britain  ?  Let  them  show  us  that 
her  laws  are  repealed  which  prohibit  the  introduction  of  our  flour  and 
provisions  ;  of  French  silks,  laces,  porcelain,  manufactures  of  bronse, 
mirrors,  woollens ;  and  of  the  manufactures  of  all  other  nations ;  and 
then  we  may  be  ready  to  allow  that  Great  Britain  has  really  abolished 
her  prohibitory  policy.  We  find  there,  on  the  contrary,  that  system  of 
policy  in  full  and  rigorous  operation,  and  a  most  curiously  interwo- 
Tet  system  it  is,  as  she  enforces  it.  She  begins  by  protecting  all 
parts  of  her  inmiense  dominions  against  foreign  nations.  She  then 
protects  the  parent  country  against  the  colonies ;  and,  finally,  one 
part  of  the  parent  country  against  another.  The  sagacity  of  Scotch 
industry  has  carried  the  process  of  distillation  to  a  perfection  which 
would  place  the  art  in  England  on  a  footing  of  disadvantageous  com- 
petition, and  English  dbtillation  has  been  protected  accordingly. 
,  But  suppose  it  were  even  true  that  Great  Britain  had  abolished  all 
.restrictions  upon  trade,  and  allowed  the  fseest  introduction  of  the  pro- 
,iduce  of  foreign  labor,  would  that  prove  it  unwise  for  us  to  adopt  the 
protecting  system  }    The  object  of  protection  is  the  establishment 
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and  perfection  <^  the  arts.  In  England  it  has  accdinpRnhM  Hi  ttv- 
foaei  fulfilled  its  end.  If  she  hias  not' carried  every  braneirof  iufal^ 
fiicture  to  the  same  high  state  of  perfection  that  any  otK^'iValkM''lii( 
Ae  has  succeeded  in  so  many,  that  she  may  safely  challetige  Ae  iaM 
VDsbackled  competition  in  exchanges.  It  is  upon  this  vety  ^rMind 
that  many  of  her  writers  recommend  an  abandonment  of  the  {tkldU- 
tor^'  system.  It  is  to  give  greater  scope  to  British  industry  MOtti^' 
tcrprisc.  It  is  upon  the  same  selfish  principle.  The  object  6f  Ite 
tbo&t  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  with  such  a  nation  as  Bkitaini  a&diof 
liie  mosl  rigorous  system  of  prohibition,  with  a  nation  whose  arts 'are 
in  their  infancy,  may  both  be  precisely  the  same.  In  both  cJidblt  ii 
to  give  greater  expansion  to  native  industry.  They  only  difler'ni  the 
theatres  of  their  operation.  The  abolition  of  the  restrictiye  ajstem 
by  Great  Britain,  if  by  it  she  could  prevail  upon  other  nations  t(>imi- 
t«te  her  example,  would  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  oontum^ 
Ikon  of  British  produce  in  other  countries,  where  her  writers  bdOf 
affirm  it  could  maintain  a  fearless  competition  with  the  proljhibe  (JT 
Bative  labor.  The  adoption  of  the  restrictive  system,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  by  excluding  the  produce  of  foreign  latsor^  y/MalA 
extend  the  consumption  of  American  produce,  unable,  in  the  Isfincy 
and  unprotected  state  of  the  arts,  to  sustain  a  competition  with  for- 
eign fabrics.  Let  our  arts  breathe  under  the  shade  of  protection  ;  let 
iSbem  be  perfected,  as  they  are  in  England,  and  we  shall  th^  be 
leady,  as  England  now  is  said  to  be,  to  put  aside  protection,  and  to 
enter  upon  the  freest  exchanges.  To  what  other  cause,  than  to  their 
whole  prohibitory  policy,  can  you  ascribe  British  prosperity  ?  It  will 
Bot  do  to  assign  it  to  that  of  her  antiquity  ;  for  France  is  no  less  an- 
eicnt ;  though  much  less  rich  and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
alation  and  natural  advantages  of  France;.  Ilallam,  a  sensible  aad 
highly  approved  writer  on  the  middle  ages,  assigns  the  revival  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  success  of  the  woollen  naoo- 
ftctories  of  Flanders,  and  the  commerce  of  which  their  fabrics  became 
the  subject ;  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  li^ngland  to  theestab- 
Ibhment  of  similar  manufactures  there  under  the  Edwards,  and  to 
the  prohibitions  which  began  about  the  same  time..  As  to  the  poor 
lates,  the  theme  of  so  much  reproach  without  England,  and  of  ao 
much  regret  within  it,  among  her  speculative  writers,  the  system  wat 
a  strong  proof  no  less  of  her  unbounded  wealth  than  of  her  pauperism- 
What  other  nation  can  di.«ipense,  in  the  form  of  regulated  chanty,  tht 
•Dormous  sum,  I  believe,  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling. 
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^4Mi-  SnliBwaUltd  it  wa»  rvdoccd  lo  sU;  to  whieli Bfr.  CUj  cq^ied.  that  ht 
iwfUai—ii  BO  iottte  tat  tkat  Uw  kasifs  opentiott  of  Brityi  pvolectiM  ofkomo 
flwhiftiy  had  greatly  ledaeed  it  within  the  lait  few  jean,  by  the  full  employmeat  of 
'her  eobiecUf  of  which  her  flouriahiog  trade  bore  evidence.] 

;  .Tbe  Buinber  of  British  paupers  was  the  result  of  preMii^  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  to  its  utmost  limits,  by  her  protecting  policy^  in 
the  creation  of  wealth,  and  in  placing  the  rest  of  tlie  world  under 
tribole  to  her  industry.  Doubtless  the  condition  of  England  would 
be  better,  without  paupers,  if  in  other  respects  it  reoiained  the  same. 
Buft  in  her  actaai  circumstances,  the  poor  system  has  the  salutary 
eiftet  of  an  equalising  corrective  of  the  tendency  to  the  concentration 
of  riches,  produced  by  the  genius  of  her  political  institutions  and  by 
her  prohibitory  system. 

But,  is  it  true  that  England  is  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
prohibitory  system,  and  desirous  to  abandon  it  ?  What  proof  have 
we  to  that  eflect  ^  We  are  asked  to  reject  the  evidence  deducible 
from  the  settled  and  steady  practice  of  England,  and  to  take  lessons 
in  a  school  of  philosophical  writers,  whose  visionary  theories  are  no 
where  adopted  ;  or,  if  adopited,  bring  with  them  inevitable  distress, 
Impoverishment,  and  ruin.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  an  illustrious 
personage,  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention,  because  he  speaks  after 
the  full  experiment  of  the  unrestrictive  system  made  in  his  own  em- 
pire. I  hope  I  shall  give  no  offence  in  quoting  from  a  publication 
isstied  from  <<  the  mint  of  Philadelphia ;''  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Carey, 
of  whom  I  seize,  with  great  pleasure,  the  occasion  to  say,  that  he 
merits  the  public  gratitude,  for  the  disinterested  diligence  with  which 
he  has  collected  a  large  mass  of  highly  useful  facts,  and  for  the  clear 
and  convincing  reasoning  with  which  he  genendly  illustrates  them, 
^the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  March,  1822,  after  about  two  years  trial  of 
the  free  system,  says,  through  Count  Nesselrode : 

^  To  prodoce  happy  eflecta  the  principtea  of  commercial  (reedom  must  be  generally 
eiaptea.  Tkt  UaiB  wkkk  adofU^  whmt  arAcri  reftrt  tktm,  wtuat  eamlimn  iu  own  m- 
rfurtry  amd  ccmmerct  to  pay  a  ruh%o%u  tribmte  to  tnme  ofoSier  natiom,** 

**  From  a  eirenlation  exempt  from  reatraint,  and  the  faeility  aflbided  bv  reciprocal 
esehangeiL  ahnoat  all  the  govemmenta  at  first  reaohred  to  seek  the  means  of  repair- 
ing the  evu  which  Europe  nad  l>een  doomed  to  •nfier ;  bat  c9wtiiM9»  and  mof$  cdt' 
ne$talc¥Utiom$tbimitmthipmnmadi/jr€m  eartam  datOf  and  upon  tfuremdu  already 
Immmi  qfthtptact  that  hadjntt  tahtn  fmcttfbrt^d  ihim  woan  to  adhtn  to  tkt  frtkUrit^ 
evy  9)Mwn^» 

^.''.JPMiMd jN'VMrved hen.    Anuria  rimamodfaithfii  to ihi mlidkihadlaiidt 

9v  ^gnH^rW   i^Bv^^^^  VJHn^^^Vv .  ^^V    ^^^NW^^^  ^v  J^^Ww^^9w    vW^HIvv^P*         ^^vl^M^^^  vwlPW  9*«v 


H6  ftifHli  of  UftMl   CSiAT. 

vtiwi.  €cfoMirf  iJbc  mnl  rijoiDiii  miMarvt  wfwtitoitUiM^    Jiiut 

"  In  jtroportion  as  the  prohibitory  system  is  extended  and  rendered  peri«ct  m 
conntnes,  thai  tUU9  tehwkpmnua  the  cimtrary  tytttm,  maka,/rcm  d^  to  day^ 

}^kmwiiiintxttndv$famdmcKrtcomndtrttbU.        •        «        #        M^ftnacmH 

mcomragtmtnt  to  m  mam^aetwrtu  cfotktr  couMrUo-^md  Ut  oirm  mum%tfkam^fniA 
in  tht  ttruggie  irkiefc  they  art^  at  yet,  wtmble  to  mmiiUain.** 

*'  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  regret  we  acknowledge  it  in  ovr  own  sfs- 
per  experience  which  enables  us  to  trace  this  pictnre.  Tie  tvm  wkiek  it  cbteabiipr 
been  realized  in  R%atia  and  PcUmd^  tince  tiu  amdution  tf  the  act  tftikt  7—19  ifiM- 
eember,  1818.  Aoucultuxs  wrmouT  a  MArnvrr,  mvtmv  wnwmji 
uaiovuH  AHD  DSCLurx.     Spbcis  is  sxpoxtkd,  Airp  THB  MOST. solid 

ROUSES  Ann  tuAxnir.    The  public  proiperity  would  soon  feel  the  woond  ii 

piTvnte  fortunes,  if  new  regulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  actoal  stalls  of 
affairs.'* 


«« 


Eventt  have  yroved  that  owr  aoricultuxb  and  oiur  comfxacB,  0m  imU  as  snr 
MAxurACTTRiiro  iMDUsTsr,  are  not  only  paralyzed,  but  snoooHT  to  thk 


xvi»." 


The  example  of  Spain  has  been  properly  referred  to,  as  aflbrding  a 
striking  proof  of  the  calamities  which  attend  a  state  that  abandons 
the  care  of  its  own  internal  industry.  Her  jNTOsperity  was  greatttt 
when  the  arts,  brought  there  by  the  Moors,  flourished  most  in  tiiai 
kingdom.  Then  she  received  from  England  her  wool,  and  returned 
it  in  the  manufactured  state ;  and  then  England  was  least  prosper- 
ous. The  two  nations  have  reversed  conditions.  Spain,  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  yielding  to  an  inordinate  passion  for  tl^  gold  of 
the  Indies,  sought  in  their  mines  that  wealth  which  might  have  been 
better  created  at  home.  Can  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  state  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  two  countries  be  otherwise  explained,  than  by 
the  opposite  systems  which  they  piirsued  ?  England,  by  a  sedolow 
attention  to  her  home  industry,  supplied  the  means  of  an  advantage- 
ous  commerce  with  her  colonies.  Spain,  by  an  utter  n^lect  of  her 
domestic  resources,  confided  altogether  in  those  which  she  do'ived 
from  her  colonies,  and  presents  an  instance  of  the  greatest  adrenity. 
Her  colonies  were  infinitely  more  valuable  than  those  of  England; 
and,  if  she  had  adopted  a  similar  policy,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  in  wealth  and  power,  she  would  have  surpassed  that  of  Eb(g- 
land  }  I  think  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  does  greit  tn* 
justice  to  the  Catholic  religion,  in  specifying  that  as  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain.  It  is  a  rdlgion  entitled  to  great  le- 
spect ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  character  incompatible  with  tiie 
highest  degree  of  national  prosperity.  Is  not  France,  the  most  pol- 
ished, in  many  other  respects  the  most  distinguished  state  of  chrisleB- 
4sBi,  oaiholio  ?    Is  not  Flswfawti  ths  jass»  p9]ffuiiqn  jguittEmg^f 


44|fR  CMholic  ?  Acetbei^liolk^partsofSwitaeriM^aaiorGennMiy 
Um  pvotiieiooi  than  tho§e  whieh  aie  ProteiUat  ? 

•  10.  The  next  objection  of  the  honorable  gentleman  firom  Viiginiat 
whidi  I  shall  briefly  noticei  is,  that  the  manufacturing  system  ib  ad- 
Terae  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  in  its  tendency  to  the  aocumn* 
iaiion  of  large  capitals  in  a  few  hands ;  in  the  corruption  of  the  pub- 
lic morals,  which  is  alleged  to  be  incident  to  it ;  and  in  the  conse* 

0 

<queot  danger  to  the  public  liberty.  The  first  part  of  the  objection 
would  apply  to  every  lucrative  business,  to  commerce,  to  planting, 
4ttd  to  the  learned  professions.  Would  the  gentleman  introduce  the 
system  of  Lycurgus  r  If  his  principle  be  correct,  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  any  and  every  vocation  which  had  a  similar  tendency. 
The  enormous  fortunes  in  our  country — the  nabobs  of  the  land — have 
been  chiefly  made  by  the  profitable  pursuit  of  that  foreign  conunerce 
in  more  propitious  times,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  would  so 
•carefully  cherish.  Immense  estates  have  also  been  made  in  the 
JSouth.  The  dependants  are,  perhaps,  not  more  numerous  upon  that 
wealth  which  is  accumulated  in  manufitctures,  than  they  arc  upon 
that  which  is  acquired  by  commerce  and  by  agriculture.  We  may 
^aafely  confide  in  the  laws  of  distributions,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
rule  of  primogeniture,  for  the  dissipation,  perhaps  too  rapid,  of  large 
fortunes.  What  has  become  of  those  which  were  held  two  or  three 
generatioiis  back  in  Virginia  ?  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient aristocracy,  as  it  was  called,  of  that  State,  are  now  in  the  most 
indigent  condition.  The  best  security  against  the  demoralization  of 
society,  is  the  constant  ami  profitable  employment  of  its  members. 
The  greatest  danger  to  public  liberty  is  from  idleness  and  vice.  If 
manufactures  form  cities,  so  does  commerce.  And  the  disorders  and 
Tiolaiice  which  proceed  firom  the  contagion  of  the  passions,  are  as 
frequent  in  one  description  of  those  communities  as  in  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  yeomanry  of  a  country  is  the  safest 
depository  of  public  liberty.  In  all  time  to  come,  and  under  any 
probable  direction  of  the  labor  of  our  population,  the  agricultural 
daaa  must  be  much  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  will  ever 
retatUi  as  it  ought  to  retain,  a  preponderating  influence  in  our  coun- 
cils. The  extent  and  the  fertility  of  our  lands  constitute  an  adequate 
«eeurity  against  an  excess  in  manufactures,  and  also  against  oppres- 
«ioD,  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  towards  the  laboring  portions  of  the 
community. 


AM  Mvammm  ov  nnrnj  autf 


11.  The  lail  bliiectiott,irithaiietioeofirliieh  I  iUi 
committee^  is,  that  the  constitution  does  not  authorise  the  pMsage  if 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  does  not  assert,  indeed,  thit 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  of  that  instrumeiit,  bat 
he  thinks  it  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitutioD.  Vwe 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  cotmtrj,  Ae 
constitution,  according  to  some  gentlemen,  stands  in  our  way.  If  w» 
attempt  to  protect  American  indostiy  against  foreign  policy  and  the 
rivalry  of  foreign  industry,  the  constitution  presents  an  insuperdk 
obstacle.  This  constitution  must  be  a  most  singular  instrument !  It 
seems  to  be  made  for  any  other  people  than  our  own.  Its  action  is 
altogether  foreign.  Congress  has  power  to  lay  duties  and  imposts^ 
under  no  other  limitation  whatever  than  that  of  their  being  imifim 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  they  can  only  he  imposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenve. 
This  is  a  restriction  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  constitution.  No 
doubt  revenue  was  a  principal  object  with  the  framers  of  the  coBili- 
tution  in  investing  Congress  with  the  power.  But,  in  executing  it, 
may  not  the  duties  and  imposts  be  so  laid  as  to  secure  domestic  ialer- 
ests  }  Or  is  Congress  denied  all  discretion  as  to  the  amount  or  the 
dntribution  of  the  duties  and  imposts  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  however,  entirely  mistaken  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  on  which  wc  rely.  It  is  that  which  gives 
to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
The  grant  is  plenary,  without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  inchides 
the  whole  power  of  regulation,  of  which  the  subject  to  be  regulated  w 
susceptible.  It  is  as  full  and  complete  a  grant  of  the  power,  as  Ihst 
is  to  declare  war.  What  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  ?  It  implies  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  the  objects  of  it,  and  the  termn.  UiMkr 
this  power  some  articles,  by  the  existing  laws,  are  admitted  freeiy; 
others  arc  subjected  to  duties  so  high  as  to  amount  to  their  prohfti- 
tion,  and  various  rates  of  duties  are  applied  to  others.  Under  this 
power,  laws  of  tota]  non-intercourse  with  some  nations,  embargoci 
producing  an  entire  cessation  of  commerce  with  all  foreign  countriati 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  passed.  These  laws,  I  have  no  dooM^ 
met  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

■ 

(Mr.  Barbonr  saki  that  he  was  not  in  Ccner^«F  ] 
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.  WQifltirrtt  tbe  genDanan  yrssy  inrhether  on  his  farm  or  m  the  pur*- 
•ait  of  that  profesaion  of  which  he  is  an  ornament,  I  have  no  dovbt 
that  he  gave  his  zealous  support  to  the  laws  referred  to. 

Tlie  principle  of  the  system  under  consideration  has  the  sanctioa 
of,  SOipe  of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  in  all  ages,  in  foreign  countries 
at  well  as  in  our  own — of  the  Edwards,  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  Eli- 
sabeth, of  the  Colberts,  abroad ;  of  our  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
BamBton,  at  home.  But  it  comes  recommended  to  us  by  a  higher 
authority  than  any  of  these,  illustrious  as  they  unquestionably  are — 
by  the  master  spirit  of  the  age — that  extraordinary  man,  who  has 
thrown  the  Alexanders  and  the  Csesars  infinitely  farther  behind  him 
than  they  stood  in  advance  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  predecessors, 
— that  singular  man,  who,  whether  he  was  seated  on  his  imperial 
thtone,  deciding  the  fate  of  nations,  and  allotting  kingdoms  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  with  the  same  composure,  if  not  with  the 
same  affection,  as  that  with  which  a  Virginia  father  divides  his  plan- 
tations among  his  children,  or  on  the  miserable  rock  of  St.  Helena,  to 
which  he  was  condemned  by  the  cruelty  and  the  injustice  of  his  un- 
worthy victors,  is  equally  an  object  of  the  most  intense  admiration. 
He  appears  to  have  comprehended,  with  the  rapidity  of  intuition,  the 
true  interests  of  a  stale,  and  to  have  been  able,  by  the  turn  of  a  single 
expression,  to  develop  the  secret  springs  of  the  policy  of  cabinets. 
We  find  that  Las  Cases  reports  him  to  have  said : 

'*  He  opposed  the  principles  of  economists,  which  he  said  were  correct  in  theory, 
thoi^ erroneous  in  their  application.  The  political  constitution  of  different  sbiteff, 
^ntuiued  he,  must  render  tnese  princi|>Ie6  detective  :  local  circumstances  continually 
can  for  deviations  from  their  uniformity.  Duties^  he  said,  which  were  so  severely 
condemned  by  political  economists,  should  not,  it  is  true,  be  an  object  to  the  treasu- 
ry ;  diey  should  be  the  guarautre  and  protection  of  a  nation,  and  should  cryrcspond 
with  the  nature  and  the  objects  of  its  trade.  Holland,  which  is  destitute  of  produc- 
tions and  manufactures,  and  which  was  a  trade  only  of  transit  and  commifKioii, 
riioiiM  be  firee  of  all  fetters  and  barriers.  France,  on  the  contrary,  whicli  is  ricli  ia 
every  sort  of  production  and  manufactures,  phould  incessantly  guard  ngain^t  the  im- 
portations of  a  rival,  who  might  still  continue  superior  to  her,  and  also  against  the 
cupidity,  egotism,  and  indifTcrence  of  mere  brokers. 

•*  I  have  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  modem  sj-stematizers,"  said  the  emperor, "  wl-.a 
iTTfii*^*  that  all  the  wisdom  ol  nations  is  centred  in  themselves.  I'lxperienco  ix  ft)«* 
'  ^~  le  Wisdom  of  nations.  And  what  does  all  the  reasoning  of  ecouomL»ts  amount  to  ! 
jiey  lacesiauitly  extol  the  prosperity  of  England,  and  hold  her  im  as  our  model ;  but 
tpe  rostom-houfle  system  is  more  bindcnsnme  and  arbitrary  in  England  th?m  in  v\:\j 
otner  country.  They  also  condemn  prohibitions ;  yet  it  wa«iEnfftaod  set  the  exum- 
>Ie  of  prohibitions  ;  and  they  are  in  fact  necessary  witii  regard  to  certain  objects, 
[hities  cannot  adeouately  supply  the  place  of  prohibiiions :  there  will  alway*  be 
Smmd  Difcans  to  defeat  thn  object  of  the  legislator.  In  France  we  ore  t^till  very  fai 
.wuLDd  on  these  delicate  points,  which  are  niil  unperceived  or  ill  understood  by  the 
amss  of  society.  Yet  what  ndvancmont  have  we  not  made — what  correctnef«  of 
ideas  has  been  introduced  by  my  grodu&i  classiticatiup  oi  agrioulture,  industry,  ^ai 
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tnde ;  obj^ects  so  diftinct  ia  themaeWei,  and  wlueh  preaeat  f6  gifeit  ta^  #UlJk  i 

"  Ist.  Agricvknrt ;  the  soul,  the  fine  bauB  of  the  empire.  ^  •_. 

"  2d.  Induatry;  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  popnlatioB. 

"  8d.  fbrv^  TVmit ;  the  svpermhiuidaiice,  the  proper  applicatioii  of  the  eil^lM 

asricnltare  and  induatry. 

**  AxricuUure  was  continually  iminrovinc  during  the  whole  coune  of  the  revolv- 
fion.  foreigners  thonght  it  mined  in  FVance.  In  1814,  however,  the  Bm^a^weK 
compelled  to  admit  that  we  had  little  or  nothing  to  leam  from  them. 

*'  Industry  or  manufactores,  and  intemal  trade,  made  immenae  picypeae  dofi^g  m§ 
reign.  The  arolication  of  chemistr}'  to  the  manufactures  caused  them  to  advance 
with  giant  strides.  I  gave  an  impulse,  the  effects  of  which  exteadad  thvoaghoac 
Kurope. 

*  Foreign  trade,  which,  in  its  resultfi,  is  infinitely  inferior  to  agriculture,  waa  an 
object  of  subordinate  importance  in  my  mind.  Foreign  trade  is  made  for  agiiuiif  t 
and  home  indui>try,  and  not  the  two  latter  for  the  former.  The  intereats  «f  the* 
three  fundamental  cases  are  diverging  and  freauently  conflicting.  I  always  pnNBO- 
ted  them  in  their  natural  gradation,  but  I  could  not  and  ought  not  to  have  raafced 
them  all  on  an  equality.  Time  will  unfold  what  I  have  done ;  the  national  resouiccs 
which  I  created,  and  the  emancipation  from  the  English  which  I  brvnight  aboHt. 
We  have  now  the  secret  of  the  coomiercial  treaty  of  1788.  France  still  esckums 
a^in»t  its  author ;  but  the  English  demanded  it  on  pain  of  resuming  the  war.  TWf 
wished  to  do  the  same  after  tne  treaty  of  Amiena ;  but  I  waa  then  alljpoweifal:  I 
was  a  hundred  cubits  high.  I  replied,  that  if  they  were  inpoaseasion  of  tbe  hei|^ 
of  Montmartre  I  would  still  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty.  These  words  were  eekocd 
throogh  Europe. 

"  The  English  will,  now  impose  some  such  treaty  on  France,  at  least,  if  popolar 
clamor  and  tne  opposition  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  do  not  force  them  to  draw  back. 
This  thraldom  would  be  an  additional  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  that  nation,  which  is 
now  beginning  to  acquire  a  just  perception  of  her  own  interests. 

*"*  >yhen  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  goveranieut,  the  American  ships,  which  weif 
permitted  to  enter  our  ports  on  the  score  of  their  neutrality,  brought  us  raw  matrrialffi 
and  had  the  impudence  to  sail  from  France  without  freight,  for  tne  puipoee  of  taking 
in  cargoes  of  Engliuh  goods  in  London.  They  moreover  had  the  insoienoe  to  make 
their  payments,  when  they  had  anv  to  make,  by  giving  bills  on  persona  in  London. 
Hence  the  vast  profits  reai>ed  by  tne  English  manufacturers  and  brokers,  entirely  to 
our  prejudice.  I  made  a  law  that  no  American  should  import  goods  to  inj  amount 
without  immediately  exporting  their  exact  euuivalent.  A  loud  outciy  was  raised 
against  this :  it  was  said  that  Ihad  ruined  trade.  But  what  wab  the  conaemeaee  t 
Notwithstanding  the  closing  of  my  ports,  and  in  spite  of  the  English,  who  ruled  the 
seas,  the  Americans  returned  and  submitted  to  my  regulations.  Wnat  might  I  not 
have  done  under  more  favorable  circumstances  1 

"  Thus  I  naturalized  in  France  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  iadudac, 

'*  1st.  Spun  Cotton. — We  did  not  previously  spin  it  oumehres;  the  Rngfi^h  Mpplied 
us  with  it  as  a  sort  of  favor. 

2d.  The  IVeb.—Wc  did  not  yet  make  it ;  it  came  to  us  from  abroad. 

3d.  The  Printing. — This  was  the  only  part  of  the  manufacture  that  we  peifona- 
ed  ourselves.  I  wiuied  to  naturalize  the  two  first  branches :  and  I  propoeed  to  the 
council  of  state  that  their  importation  should  be  prohibited.  This  excited  great 
alarm.  I  sent  for  Oberkamp,  and  I  conversed  with  him  for  a  long  time.  I  leaned 
^  from  him  that  this  prohibition  would  doubtless  produce  a  shock,  but  that^  after  a  year 
or  two  of  perseverance,  it  would  prove  a  triumph,  whence  we  should  denve  immense 
advantages.  Then  I  issued  my  decree  in  spite  of  all :  this  was  a  true  pieoe  of  stales* 
manship. 

"  I  at  first  confined  myself  merely  to  prohibiting  the  web ;  then  I  extended  the  pro- 
hibition to  spun  cotton ;  and  we  now  possess,  within  ourselves,  the  three  braadliee  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our  population,  and  the  iiguij  aad  rs 
gret  of  the  English,  which  proves  that,  in  civil  government  as  well  as  ia  war,  dee* 
aion  of  character  is  often  indispensable  to  success  ** 
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i  will,  trpuhle  the  committee  with  only  one  other  quotrntion,  iriiick 
I  ih^U  make  from  Lowe ;  and  from  hearing  which,  the  comniittee 
mutt  share  with  roe  in  the  mortification  which  I  felt  on  perosing  it. 
Thai  author  says : 

*'  It  \b  now  above  forty  yemra  sinee  the  United  States  of  America  were  definitiveljr 
sa^Sfsted  Hatm  iib»  and  bince  their  aitaation  has  afforded  a  proof  that  the  benefit  of 
mercantile  intercomae  may  be  retained,  in  all  its  esrtent,  witnoiit  the  care  of  govern- 
anf ,  or  the  expense  of  defending,  these  once  regretted  provinces." 

.  Is  there  not  too  much  truth  in  this  observation  ?  By  adhering  to 
the  foreign  policy,  which  I  have  been  discussing,  do  we  not  remain 
essentially  British,  in  every  thing  but  the  form  of  our  government  ? 
Are  not  our  interests,  our  industry,  our  commerce,  so  modified  as  to 
awell  British  pride,  and  to  increase  British  power  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends  within  its  vast  limits 
great  diversity  of  interests :  agricultural,  planting,  fiurming,  commer- 
cmI,  navigating,  fishing,  manufacturing.  No  one  of  these  interests  is 
felt  in  the  same  degree,  and  cherished  with  the  same  solicitude,  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  particidar 
sections  of  our  common  country.  But  all  these  great  interests  are 
confided  to  the  protection  of  one  government — to  the  fate  of  one  ship : 
and  a  most  gallant  ship  it  is,  with  a  noble  crew.  If  we  prosper,  and 
are  happy,  protection  must  be  extended  to  all ;  it  is  due  to  all.  It  is 
the  great  principle  on  which  obedience  is  demanded  from  all.  If  our 
essential  interests  cannot  find  protection  from  our  own  government 
l^ainst  the  policy  of  foreign  powers,  where  are  they  to  get  it .'  We  did 
not  unite  for  sacrifice,  but  for  preservation.  The  inquiry  should  be,  in 
reference  to  the  great  interests  of  every  section  of  the  Union,  (I  speak 
not  of  minute  subdivisions,)  what  would  be  done  for  those  interests  if 
that  section  stood  alone  and  separated  from  the  residue  of  the  republic  ? 
If  the  promotion  of  those  interests  would  not  injuriously  aflfect  any  oth- 
er section,  then  every  thing  should  be  done  for  them,  which  would  be 
^kme  if  it  formed  a  distinct  government.  If  they  come  into  absolute 
collision  with  the  interests  of  another  section,  a  reconciliation,  if  pos- 
tfibloi  should  be  attempted,  by  mutual  concession,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
Mcrifice  of  the  prosperity  of  either  to  that  of  the  other.  In  soch  a 
easoi  all  should  not  be  done  for  one  which  would  be  done,  if  it  were 
•eparated  and  independent, — but  something;  and  in  devising  the 
BB^Iisiire,  the  good  of  each  part  and  of  the  whole  should  be  careftdly 

consulted.    This  is  the  only  mode  hy  which  w«  can  preserve,  itt  fall 
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^'igpff-^hMooo^j  of  the  wlKrfe  UiiioD.  Tlie  South 
opinioii,a»d  imagiMS  that^a  modificaiion  of  the  existing  policgraf  tie 
country 9  for  the  protection  of  American  indoatry,  inTolTes  tfie'  ruin  ef 
the  South.  The  North,  the  East,  the  West,  hold  the  ofipoaite  opin- 
ion, and  feel  and  contemjdate,  in  a  longer  adherence  to  the  fxc^ 
policy,  as  it  now  exists,  their  utter  destruction.  Is  it  Ime  thai  Urn 
interests  of  these  great  sections  of  our  country  are  irrecoMilaUe  witk 
each  other  ?  Are  we  reduced  to  the  sad  and  afflicting  dflenoBa  of 
determining  which  shall  fiedl  a  victim  to  the  prosperity  of  the  other  ? 
Haj^ily,  I  think,  there  is  no  such  distressing  altematiTe.  If  ^ 
North,  the  West,  and  the  East  formed  an  independent  stale,  unaaso- 
dated  with  the  South,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  restrietive  sys- 
tem would  be  carried  to  the  point  of  prohibition  of  every  foreign  ftb- 
ric  of  which  they  produce  the  raw  material,  and  which  they  could 
manufacture  ?  Such  would  be  their  policy,  if  they  stood  alone ;  but 
they  are  fortunately  connected  with  the  South,  which  believes  its  in- 
terests to  require  a  free  admission  of  foreign  manufieictures.  Here 
then  is  a  case  for  mutual  concession,  for  fair  compromise.  The  faffl 
under  consideration  presents  this  compromise.  It  is  a  medium  be- 
tween the  absolute  exclusion  and  the  unrestricted  admisaiou  of  the 
produce  of  foreign  industry.  It  sacriBces  the  interest  of  neither  sec- 
tion to  that  of  the  other ;  neither,  it  is  true,  gets  all  that  it  wants,  nor 
is  subject  to  all  that  it  fears.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  South  ob- 
tains nothing  in  this  compromise.  Does  it  lose  any  thing  ?  is  the  fint 
question.  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  does  not,  by  riiowiag 
that  a  mere  transfer  is  effected  in  the  source  of  the  supply  of  its  con- 
sumption from  Europe  to  America ;  and  that  the  loss,  whatever  it 
may  be,  of  the  sale  of  its  great  staple  in  Europe,  is  compensated  by 
the  new  market  created  in  America.  But  does  the  South  really  gain 
nothing  in  this  compromise  ^  The  consumption  of  the  other  sectioDi, 
though  somewhat  restricted,  is  still  left  open  by  this  bill  to  foreign 
fabrics  purchased  by  southern  staples.  So  far  its  operation  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  South,  and  prejudicial  to  the  industry  of  other  sections — 
and  that  is  the  point  of  mutual  concession.  The  South  will  also  gun 
by  the  extended  consumption  of  its  great  staple,  produced  by  an  in- 
creased capacity  to  consume  it  in  consequence  of  the  establiahment  of 
the  home  market.  But  the  South  cannot  exert  its  industry  and  en- 
•terprise  in  the  business  of  manufactures !  Why  not  ?  The  diAeul- 
ties,  if  not  exaggerated,  are  artificial,  and  may,  therefore,  oe 
mounted.    But  c^  the  other  a^^tions  embark  in  the  pluiting 
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eflbft South?    The obstractioBfi which Ibrbid them )ir» imtj^ 
CTCitifl  by  the  immatablc  laws  of  God,  and,  iherefiwe,  unconquerable. 



-Otibtr  aaimttiiig  coaaideratiQns  invite  us  to  adopt  the  policy  of  this 
.sytl^ttSw'  lie  importaDce,  in  connexion  with  the  general  defence  in 
tiBM  of  war,  cannot  fail  to  be  daly  estimated.  Need  I  recall  to  our 
painfiil  reooUection  the  sufferings,  for  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  absohite  necessaries,  to  which  the  defenders  of  their  country's 
rights  and  our  entire  population  wore  subjected  during  the  late  war  ? 
Qr  lo  remind  the  committee  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  steady  an4 
unfiuling  source  of  supply,  unaffected  alike  in  war  and  in  peace  ?  Its 
importance,  in  reference  to  the  stability  of  tlie  Union,  that  para- 
mount and  greatest  of  all  our  interests,  cannot  fail  warmly  to  recom- 
mend it,  or  at  least  to  conciliate  the  forbearance  of  every  patriot  bo- 
som. Now  our  people  present  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  assemblage  of 
jealoua  rivals,  all  eagerly  rushing  to  the  seaboard,  jostling  each  other 
in  their  way,  to  hurry  off  to  glutted  foreign  markets  the  perishable 
produce  of  their  labor.  The  tendency  of  that  policy,  in  conformity 
to  which  this  bill  is  prepared,  is  to  transform  these  competitors  into 
friends  and  mutual  customers  ;  and,  by  the  reciprocal  exchanges  of 
their  respective  productions,  to  place  the  confederacy  upon  the  most 
solid  foundations,  the  basis  of  common  interest.  And  is  not  govern- 
ment called  upon,  by  every  stimulating  motive,  to  adapt  it|  policy  to 
the  actual  condition  and  extended  growth  of  our  great  republic  ^  At 
the  commencement  of  our  constitution,  almost  the  whole  |>opulation 
of  the  United  States  was  confined  between  the  Alleghany  mountains 
ajid  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Since  that  epoch,  the  western  part  of  New 
Tork,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia,  all  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, have  been  principally  peopled.  Prior  to  that  period,  we 
bad  scarcely  an  interior.  An  interior  has  sprung  up,  as  it  were  by 
enchantment,  and  along  with  it  new  interests  and  new  relations,  re- 
quiring the  parental  protection  of  government.  Our  policy  should  be 
modified  accordingly,  so  as  to  comprehend  all,  and  sacrifice  none. 
And  are  we  not  encouraged  by  the  success  of  past  experience,  in 
Keapect  to  the  only  article  which  has  been  adequately  protected  ?  Al- 
roady  have  the  predictions  of  the  friends  of  the  ApQericjGtn  system,  in 
eTen  a  shorter  time  than  their  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  ai^ti- 
eipi^^,  been  completely  realized  m  regard  to  that  article ;  and  CQp^ 
aoDiption  is  now  better  and  cheaper  supplied  with  coarse  cottons,  thafi 
it  Has  under,  the  |»reYi^enee  of  the  i^jreign  system. 


Eren  if  the  benefits  of  the  fc^  wefeltmtted  to'eeffidi' 
of  our  country,  would  it  not  hesatis&ctofy  tobehoM  Americtti 
try,  wherever  situated,  active,  'animated,  and  thrifty,  rather  than 
persevere  in  a  course  which  renders  us  subsenrient  to  fbfe^  Wh»> 
try  1  But  these  benefits  are  two-feld,  direct  and  eellalefd,  aid,  ii 
the  one  shape  or  the  other,  they  will  diffuse  themselves  throuij^iwm 
the  Union.  All  parts  of  the  Union  will  participate,  more  or  lest,  ia 
both.  As  to  the  direct  benefit,  it  is  probable  that  the  North  aad  the 
East  will  enjoy  the  largest  share.  But  the  West  and  the  Sooth  will 
also  participate  in  them.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Riduneiidl, 
will  divide  with  the  northern  capitals  the  business  of  manufiie* 
luring.  The  latter  city  unites  more  advantages  for  its  suoeessfiil 
prosecution  than  any  other  place  I  know  ;  2*anesville,  in  Ohio,  only 
excepted.  And  where  the  direct  benefit  does  not  accrue,  that  will 
be  enjoyed  of  supplying  the  raw  material  and  provisions  for  the  con- 
sumption of  artisans.  Is  it  not  most  desirable  to  put  at  rest  and  pre- 
vent the  annual  recurrence  of  this  unpleasant  subject,  so  well  IHted 
by  the  various  interests  to  which  it  appeab,  to  excite  irritatioii  and 
to  produce  discontent  ?  Can  that  be  efiected  by  its  rejectioii  ?  Be- 
hold the  mass  of  petitions  which  lie  on  our  table,  earnestly  and  anx- 
iously entreating  the  protecting  interposition  of  Congress  against  the 
ruinous  policy  which  we  are  pursuing.  Will  these  petitioners,  com- 
prehending all  orders  of  society,  entire  States  and  conununities,  public 
companies  and  private  individuals,  spontaneously  assembling,  cease  in 
their  humble  prayers  by  your  lending  a  deaf  ear  ?  Can  you  expect 
that  these  petitioners,  and  others,  in  countless  numbers,  that  wilf,  if 
you  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill,  supplicate  your  mercy,  should  con- 
template their  substance  gradually  withdraM^n  to  foreign  countries, 
their  ruin  slow,  but  certain  and  as  inevitable  as  death  itself,  without 
one  expiring  effort  ?  You  think  the  measure  injurious  to  you ;  we 
believe  our  preservation  depends  upon  its  adoption.  Our  convictioDa, 
mutually  honest,  are  equally  strong.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  invoke 
that  saving  spirit  of  mutual  concession  under  which  our  blessed  con- 
stitution was  formed,  and  under  which  alone  it  can  be  happily  admin- 
istered. I  appeal  to  the  South — to  the  high-minded,  generous,  and 
patriotic  South — ^with  which  I  have  so  often  co-operated,  in  attempt- 
ing to  sustain  the  honor  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  country. 
Aould  it  not  offer,  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  good,  some  saeriloo 
ii  its  peculiar  opinions  ?  Of  what  does  it  complain  ?  A  p^iiMiS 
tenporary  enhancement  in  the  objects  of  its  oonsuapliott.    Of  ifliil 
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fi  ^  Mil  iiK>«|mc^jy  produced  Vy  tbeibit^ 
l»  puillM^y  al-wsFfciee,  rutcmmgf  tomga  o)>^ts  of  commnptkm. 
In  such  an  alternative,  inconvenient  only  to  it^  ruinooa  to  us,  can  we 
expect  too  much  from  southern  magnanimity  ?  The  just  and  confi- 
4<Ml  4|]qp6ctiikMi  rf  the  passage  of  this  bill  has  flooded  the  country 
iHth  iMeat  importations  of  foreign  fabrics.  If  it  should  not  pass, 
Hk&f  witt  oomplete  the  work  of  destruction  of  our  domestic  industry. 
If  it  shoskl  pasa,  they  will  prevent  any  considerable  rise  in  Reprice 
of  fciftiga^sommoditiesy  until  our  own  industry  shall  be  able  to  supply 
fubstittttes. 


To  the  friends  of  the  Uri£^  I  would  also  anxiously  appeal.  Every 
arrangement  of  its  provisions  does  not  suit  each  of  you ;  you  desire 
some  further  alterations;  you  would  make  it  perfect.  You  want 
what  you  will  never  get.  Nothing  human  is  perfect.  And  I  have 
seen,  with  great  surprise,  a  piece  signed  by  a  member  of  Congress, 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  stating  that  this  bill  must  be 
rejected,  and  a  judicious  tariff  brought  in  as  its  substitute.  A  judi" 
cicus  tariff!  No  member  of  Congress  could  have  signed  that  piece ; 
or,  if  he  did,  the  public  ought  not  to  be  deceived.  If  this  bill  do 
not  pass,  unquestionably  no  other  can  pass  at  this  session,  or  proba- 
bly during  this  Congress.  And  who  will  go  home  and  say  that  he 
rejected  all  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  because  molasses  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  enormous  additional  duty  of  five  cents  per  gallon  ?  I 
call,  therefore,  upon  the  friends  of  the  American  policy,  to  yield 
somewhat  of  their  own  peculiar  wishes,  and  not  to  reject  the  practi- 
cable in  the  idle  pursuit  after  the  unattainable.  Let  us  imitate  the 
illustrious  example  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and,  always 
remembering  that  whatever  springs  from  man  partakes  of  his  imper- 
fections, depend  upon  experience  to  suggest,  in  future,  the  necessaiy 
amendments. 

We  have  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter. — 1 .  The  splendid  tal- 
ents which  are  arrayed  in  this  House  against  us.  2-  We  are  opposed 
by  the  rich  and  powerful  in  the  land.  3.  The  executive  govern- 
ment, if  any,  afibrds  us  but  a  cold  and  equivocal  support.  4.  The 
importing  and  navigating  interest,  I  verily  believe  from  misconcep- 
tion, are  adverse  to  us.  5.  The  British  factors  and  the  British  influ- 
ence are  inimical  to  our  success.  6.  Long  established  habits  and 
prejudices  oppoae  us.     7.  The  reviewers  and  literary  speculators. 
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liHdtnsiiiiUNlliy  the  publie  parte. 
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FVom  some  of  'Chese^  or  other  camee,  the  hill  mftj  be  poetpoae^ 
tKiMiuted,  dfcfettted.  But  the  ca«w  is  the  craee  of  the  conniij,  pdi 
it  must  and  will  prevail.  It  ie  finwded  io  the  inteveele  aad  wSMikm 
of  the  people.  It  is  as  native  $b  the  granite  deeply  imhoeOtttdiaoir 
noontttna.  And,  in  coDcluaion,  I  would  pnj  Gk>D^  ia  Hie  infinite 
mercy,  to  avert  from  our  country  the  eyila  which  are  iaqMvdhig  em 
it,  and,  by  enlightening  our  councils,  to  conduct  us  into  that  path 
which  leads  ta  riches,  to  greetness,  to  glory. 
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ON  AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 


br  Till  Hall  of  tiib  Uousb  op  RBPRBSBitTATiTBs,  Jigw.  20y  1827. 


BEl-'ORE  THK  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 


I  CANNOT  withhold  the  expression  of  my  congrattdations  to  the 
society  on  account  of  the  very  valuable  acquisition  which  we  have 
obtained  in  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Boston,  (Mr.  Knapp,)  who 
has  just  favored  us  with  an  address.  He  lias  told  us  of  his  original 
impressions,  unfavorable  to  the  object  of  the  society,  and  of  his  sub- 
sequent conversion.  If  the  same  industry,  investigation  and  unbiased 
judgment,  which  he  and  another  gentleman,  (Mr.  Powell,)  who 
avowed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  a  similar  change  wrought 
in  his  mind,  were  carried,  by  the  public  at  large,  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  plan  of  the  society,  the  conviction  of  its  utility  would  be 
universal. 

I  have  risen  to  submit  a  resolution,  in  behalf  of  which  I  would  be- 
speak the  favor  of  the  society.  But  before  I  offer  any  observations 
in  its  support,  I  must  say  that,  whatever  part  1  shall  take  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  society,  whatever  opinions  or  sentiments  I  may 
utter,  they  are  exclusively  my  own.  Whether  they  ore  worth 
anything  or  not,  no  one  but  myself  is  at  all  responsible  for  them.  I 
have  consulted  with  no  person  out  of  this  society ;  and  I  have  espe- 
cially abstained  from  all  communication  or  consultation  with  any  one 
to  whom  I  stand  in  any  official  relation.  My  judgment  on  the  object 
of  this  society  has  been  long  since  deliberately  formed.  The  ooncld- 
•ions  to  which,  after  much  and  anxious  consideration,  my  mind  has 
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been  brought,  hare  been  neither  produced  nor  refuted  hj  tbe 
ftation,  the  duties  of  which  have  been  confided  to  me. 

From  the  origin  of  this  society,  every  member  of  it  has,  I  believey 
looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  a  period,  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  invoke  the  public  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  great  scheme  which 
it  was  instituted  to  promote.  Considering  itself  as  the  mere  pioneer 
in  the  cause  which  it  had  undertaken,  it  was  well  aware  that  it  could 
do  no  more  than  remove  preliminary  difficulties,  and  point  out  a  sure 
road  to  ultimate  success ;  and  that  the  public  only  could  supply  that 
regular,  steady,  and  efficient  support,  to  which  the  gratuitous  pnum 
of  benevolent  individuals  would  be  found  incompetent.  My  surprise 
has  been  that  the  society  has  been  able  so  long  to  sustain  itself,  and 
to  do  so  much  upon  the  charitable  contributions  of  good,  and  pious, 
and  enlightened  men,  whom  it  has  happily  found  in  all  parts  of  our 
country.  But  our  work  has  so  prospered,  and  grown  under  our 
hands,  that  the  appeal  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  public  should 
be  no  longer  deferred.  The  resolution  which  1  have  risen  to  {HX>p(Me 
contemplates  this  appeal.     It  is  in  the  following  words : 

**  R€9Uved,  That  the  board  of  managers  be  empowered  and  directed,  at  socfa  tinw 
or  times  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient,  to  make  respectfiil  applicatkHi  to  the  Oh^ 
iress  of  the  United  idtates,  and  to  the  Icgialatures  of  the  difl'erent  States,  fur  sack 
pecmiiary  aid,  in  furtherance  of  the  obj*»ct  of  this  eociety,  as  they  may  respectifely 
be  pleased  to  grant." 

In  soliciting  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
Union  and  the  States,  it  is  incxunbent  on  the  society,  in  making  out 
its  case,  to  show,  first — ^that  it  offers  to  their  consideration  a  8che,nie 
which  is  practicable — and  second — that  the  execution  of  the  practi- 
cable scheme,  partial  or  entire,  will  be  fraught  with  such  beneficial 
consequences  as  to  merit  the  support  which  is  solicited.  I  believe 
both  points  to  be  maintainable.  First.  It  is  now  little  upwards  of 
ten  years  since  a  religious,  amiable,  and  benevolent  resident*  of  this 

*  It  has  been,  since  the  delirery  of  the  S|>eech,  suggested,  that  tha  Rev.  Robert 
Finley,  of  New  Jersey,  (who  is  abo  unfortunately  dead,)  contemplated  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  society,  with  the  view  to  the  et^tablishment  of  a  coloi^y  in  Africa,  Sid 
probably  first  commenced  the  project.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  did ;  mod  Mr.  Clay 
recollects  seeing  Mr.  Finley,  and  consultiiig  with  him  on  the  subject,  about  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  society.  But  the  allusion  to  Mr.  Caldwell  was  founded 
on  the  facte  well  known  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  his  active  agency  in  the  ot^uiizatieB  of  Clw 
society,  and  his  unremitted  f^ubsequent  labors,  which  were  AOt  confined  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  promoting  the  cause. 
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ei^  first  conceived  the  idea  of  planting  a  colony ,  from  the  United 
States,  <^  firee  people  of  color,  on  the  western  shores  of  Africa.     He 
.  is  DO  more ;  and  the  nohlest  eulogy  which  could  he  pronounced  on 
•'  him  would  be  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  merited  epitaph — ^^  Here 
lies  the  projector  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.''     Amongst 
others,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  project,  was  the  person  who 
now  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you.     My  first  impressions,  like 
those  of  all  who  have  not  fully  investigated  the  subject,  were  against 
it.     They  yielded  to  his  earnest  persuasions  and  my  own  reflections, 
and  I  finally  agreed  with  him  that  the  experiment  was  worthy  of  a 
fiur  trial.     A  meeting  of  its  friends  was  called — organized  as  a  delib- 
erative body,  and  a  constitution  was  formed.     The  society  went  into 
-  operation.     He  lived  to  see  the  most  encouraging  progress  in  its  ex- 
ertions, and  died  in  full  confidence  of  its  complete  success.     The  so- 
ciety was  scarcely  formed  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
unthinking ;  pronounced  to  be  visionary  and  chimerical  by  those  who 
were  capable  of  adopting  wiser  opinions,  and  the  most  confident  pre- 
dictions of  its  entire  failure  were  put  forth.     It  found  itself  equally 
assailed  by  the  two  extremes  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  our  Af- 
rican population.     According  to  one,  (that  rash  class  which,  without 
a  due  estimate  of  the  fatal  consequence,  would  forthwith  issue  a  de- 
cree of  general,  immediate,  and  indiscriminate  emancipation,)  it  was 
a  scheme  of  the  slave-holder  to  perpetuate  slavery.     The  other  (that 
class  which  believes  slavery  a  blessing,  and  which  trembles  with 
aspen  sensibility  at  the  appearance  of  the  most  distant  an  didcal  dan- 
ger to  the  tenure  by  which  that  description  of  property  is  held)  de- 
clared it  a  contrivance  to  let  loose  on  society  all  the  slaves  of  the 
country,  ignorant,  uneducated,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
value,  or  enjoying  the  privileges  of  freedom.*     The  Society  saw  itself 
surrounded  by  every  sort  of  embarrassment.     What  great  human  en- 
terprise was  ever  undertaken  without  difficulty  ?     What  ever  failed, 
within  the  compass  of  human  power,  when  pursued  with  persever- 
ance and  blessed  by  the  smiles  of  Providence  ?    The  Society  prose- 
cuted undismayed  its  great  work,  appealing  for  succor  to  the  moder- 
erate,  the  reasonable,  the  virtuous,  and  religious  portions  of  the  pub- 
fie.     It  protested  from  the  conunencement,  and  throughout  alt  its 
progress,  and  it  now  protests,  that  it  entertains  no  purpose,  on  its 

*A.  Society  of  a  f«w  individaalB,  without  power,  without  other  resources  thaa 
those  which  are  supplied  by  q)Ofitaiicoae  beaevolence,  to  einuBcipate  all  the  slaTea 
«r  tik  country !  5% 
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own  authority  or  by  its  own  means,  to  attempt  emaoeipatioii,  pvliil 
or  general ;  that  it  knowfl  the  general  goyernment  htm  no  rniMtiiu 
tional  power  to  achieve  such  an  object ;  that  it  beliercs  that  the 
States,  and  the  States  only,  which  tolerate  slayeiy,  can  *^*^pnHilg^ 
the  work  of  emancipation  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  them,  «x- 
rlusively,  absolutely,  and  voluntarily,  to  decide  the  question. 

The  obj'.-ct  of  the  Society  was  the  colonization  of  the  free  coloRd 
people,  not  the  slaves,  of  the  country.  Voluntary  in  its  institutna, 
voluntary  in  its  continuance,  voluntary  in  all  its  ramiBcatiofis,  all  iti 
moans,  purposes,  and  instruments  are  also  voluntary.  Bnt  it  wti 
said  that  no  free  colored  persons  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandoa 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the  perili 
of  a  settlement  in  a  distant,  inhospitable,  and  savage  country  ;  that, 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  go  on  such  a  quixotic  expedition,  no  lor- 
ritory  could  be  procured  for  their  establishment  as  a  colony  ;  that  & 
plan  was  altogether  incompetent  to  effectuate  its  proleaaed  ol^ect; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  idle  dream  of  visionarf  entho- 
siasts.  The  Society  has  outlived,  thank  God,  all  these  diaastroos 
predictions.  It  has  survived  to  swell  the  list  of  false  prophets.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  speculation  whether  a  colony  can  or  cannot 
be  planted  from  the  United  States  of  free  persons  of  color  on  the 
shores  of  Africa.  It  is  a  matter  demonstrated ;  such  a  coloir|r,  ia 
fact,  exists,  prospers,  has  made  successful  war,  and  honorable  peace, 
and  transacts  all  the  multiplied  business  of  a  civilized  and  Christiaa 
community.  It  now  has  about  five  hundred  souls,  disciplined  troops, 
forts,  and  other  means  of  defence,  sovereignty  over  an  exteuMYe  ler* 
ritory,  and  exerts  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence  over  the  neigh- 
boring clans. 

Numbers  of  the  free  African  race  among  us  are  willing  U>  go  to 
Africa.  The  Society  has  never  exjierienced  any  difficulty  on  thit 
subject,  except  that  its  means  of  comfortable  transportation  have  been 
inadequate  to  accommodate  all  who  have  been  anxious  to  migrate. 
Why  should  they  not  go  ^  Here  they  are  in  the  lowest  stale  of 
social  gradation — aliens — political — moral — social  aliens,  straBgei*) 
though  natives.  There,  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  their  friendt 
and  their  kindred,  at  home,  though  born  in  a  foreign  land,  and  ele- 
vated above  the  natives  of  the  country,  as  much  as  they  are  degraded 
here  below  tho  other  classes  of  the  community.     But  on  this  matteTi 
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I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  furnish  indisputahle  evidence 
from  the  most  authentic  source,  that  of  large  numbers  of  free  persons 
of  color  themselves.  Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  in  several 
•churches  in  Baltimore,  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in  which,  afler  be- 
ing organized  as  deliberative  assemblies,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
chairman  (if  not  of  the  same  complexion)  presiding  as  you,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  do,  and  secretaries,  they  have  voted  memorials  addressed 
to  the  white  people,  in  which  they  have  argued  the  question  with  an 
ability,  moderation,  and  temper,  surpassing  anything  I  can  command, 
and  emphatically  recommended  the  colony  of  Liberia  to  favorable 
consideration,  as  the  most  desirable  and  practicable  scheme  ever  yet 
presented  on  this  interesting  subject.  I  ask  permission  of  the  So- 
ciety to  read  this  highly  creditable  document. 

•*  Tlic  gyt:».'ni  of  govi»mmcnt  c*-tablished  with  thn  full  consent  of  the  colonists,  in 
the  autumn  of  I^,  and  which  the  mnnagrrs  had  the  hai^nessto  represent  in  their 
last  report,  aa  having  thus  far  fairilled  all  thepnri>06eB  of  its  institution,  has  continued 
its  operation:!!  during  the  year  without  th<»  least  irToguIarity,  and  with  undiminished 
«niccesi9.  The  republican  principle  la  introduced  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
youthful  and  unformed  character  of  the  settlement,  and  in  the  election  of  their  offi- 
cers the  colon irtts  have  evinced  such  integrity  and  judgment  as  atford  promise  of 
early  i^rf  pfirrition  for  ull  the  duties  of  self-government.    *  The  civil  prerogatives  and 


ceplible  inclination  of  ihe  sacred  scale  determines  authoritatively  their  sentiments 
and  their  conduct.  There  are  individual  exceptions,  but  these  remarks  extend  to 
the  body  of  the  settlers.* 

**  Th*^  moral  and  n'li^ious  character  of  the  colony,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  or 
it**  social  and  civil  cohdition.  That  pietv  which  had  guided  most  of  the  early  emi- 
grants to  Liberia,  even  before  they  left  this  countrv,  to  respectability  and  usefuloePH 
among  their  as^sociates,  prepared  them,  in  laying  tnc  foundation  of  a  colony,  to  act 
with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  eneigv  wliich  no  earthiv  motives  could  inspire.  Hum- 
ble, and  for  iho  most  part  unlettered  men  ;  bom  and  bred  in  circumstances  the  most 
unfavorable  to  mental  culture  ;  unsustained  by  the  hope  of  renown,  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  hi»tory  of  great  achievements  and  heroic  virtues,  theirs  was  nevertheless 
a  !>pirit  unmoved  by  dangTS  or  by  siitferings,  which  misfortunes  could  not  darken, 
nor  death  dit^may.  They  left  America,  and  felt  that  it  was  forever:  they  landed  in 
Africa,  possibly  to  find  a  homc^  but  certainly  a  grave.  Strange  would  it  have  been 
had  tho  religion  of  every  individnnl  of  these  enriy  setilem  proved  genuine ;  but  im- 
mensely changed  as  have  been  their  circumstances,  and  severely  tried  their  faith, 
mopt  have  preserved  untarnislicd  the  honors  of  their  profession,  and  to  the  purity  of 
their  mor<i&,and  tlie  consistency  of  their  conduct,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  social  order  and  general  protperity  of  the  colony  of  Liberia.  Their  exam- 
ple has  proved  most  salutary ;  and  while  subsequent  emigrants  have  found  thcni- 
selvtis  awed  and  restrained^  by  their  regularity,  seriousness,  and  devotion,  the  poor 
natives  have  given  their  confidence,  and  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  practical 
ChriHtianiiy.  '  It  deserves  record,*  says  Mr.  Ashmun,  *  that  religion  has  been  the 
principal  agent  emploved  in  layinjE^  and  confirming  the  foundations  of  the  settlement. 
To  this  sentiment,  ruling,  restraining,  and  actuating  the  minds  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  colonidt%  must  be  referred  the  whole  strength  of  our  civil  government.'  Ex- 
amples of  intemperance,  profaneness,  or  licentioiiffliess,  are  extremely  rare,  and  vice, 
wherever  it  exists,  is  obliged  to  seek  concealment  from  the  public  eye.  The  Sab- 
bath is  universally  respected ;  Sunday  ■choolB,  both  for  the  children  of  the  colony 
and  for  the  natives,  are  established ;  all  claasea  attend  regulariy  upon  the  worship 
of  God;  some  charitable  aasociationB  have  beeo  fonned  ior  the  benefit  of  the  hea- 
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then ;  tnd  thoiich  U  muse  not  be  coaeealed,  thmt  th«  de«p  conoero  on  die 
•f  reh^on,  which  rceulted,  towards  the  eonduaoa  of  the  year  IflM,  ia  Um 
profemon  of  Chrietianily  by  about  fifty  colonistf,  has  in  a  meaanre  subsided^  aal 
seme  few  cases  of  deliDquencv  siiioe  oecuned ;  and  ihoach  there  are  fitnltagnmiif 
ont  of  the  earlv  condition  ana  habits  of  the  settlers  whicE  reaaira  amendment ;  jtt 
the  managen  nave  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  vast  and  inereasinK  prrpcnfe 
taoc  on  the  side  of  coneet  principle  and  virtnons  practice. 

*'  The  agriculture  of  the  colony  has  received  less  attention  than  its  impoitsaee 
demands.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  (act.  that  the  labor  of  the  settlen  has  bifs 
applied  to  objects  conducing  more  immediately  to  their  subsistence  and  comfort. 

"  It  will  not,  the  boanl  trutit,  be  condaded  that,  because  more  might  have  beet 
done  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony,  what  has  been  efiected  is  ineoosid- 
erable.  Two  nundred  and  twenty-four  plantations,  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  eaeh, 
were,  in  June  last^  occupied  by  the  settlors,  and  most  of  them  are  believed  to  betf 
present  under  cultivation.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  are  on  cape  Moaiv- 
rado.  thirty-three  on  Stockton  creek,  (denominated  the  half-way  farms^  hrramr 
nearly  equi-distant  from  Monrovia  ami  Caldwell,  the  St  Paul's  settlement,)  aai 
seventy-seven  at  the  confluence  of  Stockton  creek  with  the  St.  Panll*. 

**  The  St.  Paul  s  territory  includes  the  half-way  farmd,  and  la  rppre<ented  u  • 
beautiful  tract  of  country,  comparatively  open,  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  mB 
further  recommended  as  navin^  been,  for  ages,  selected  by  the  natives  on  aceovM 
of  its  productiveness  for  their  nee  and  cassada  plantations.  The  agricnltnra]  habin 
of  the  present  occupants  of  this  tract  concur  with  the  advantages  of  their  sitnatioB| 
m  i^ording  promise  of  success  to  their  exertions.  *  Nothing,'  says  the  eokwMl 
agent,  *  but  circumstances  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  can  prerent  them  fro* 
making  their  way  directly  to  respectability  and  abundance.* 


«< 


Oxen  were  trained  to  labor  in  the  colony  in  1886,  and  it  was  then  expected  tkti 
the  plough  would  be  introduced  in  the  couiw  of  snotner  yesr.  Althoogfa  commcTCt 
h^  thus  far  taken  the  lead  of  agriculture,  yet  the  exoeOence  of  the  soil,  the  anal 
aThount  of  labor  required  for  its  cultivation,  and  the  value  and  abundance  of  in  pio-^ 
ducts,  cannot  fail,  finally,  to  render  the  latter  the  more  cherished,  as  it  is,  cenualf, 
the  more  important  interebt  of  the  colony. 

**  The  trade  of  Liberia  han  inereaseil  with  a  rapidity  almost  unexampled,  9ai 
while  it  has  supplied  the  colonists  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  bat  with  the  csa* 
veniences  and  comforts  of  life,  the  good  faith  with  which  it  has  been  condndrd, 
has  conciliated  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of  fsi^ 

eignerp. 

**  The  regulations  of  the  colony  allowing  no  creditrt,  except  by  a  written  penni» 
sion,  and  requiring  the  barter  to  be  carried  on  through  factories  establ^ed  for  thi 
purpose,  has  increased  the  profits  of  the  traffic,  and  prevented  numerous  evils  which 
must  have  attended  upon  a  more  unrestricted  liceasc. 


*'  Between  the  first  of  January  and  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1826.  no  less  than  U- 
teen  vessels  touched  at  Monrovia  and  purchased  the  produce  of  the  conntty,  to  ihi 


dred  and  ninety  aoUars,  and  on  the  freunit,  of  eight  thousand  seven  himdnd  ni 
eighty-six  dollar*,  making  a  total  profit  otthirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ^gbty^ 


six  dollarp 

**  A  gentleman  in  Portland  has  commenced  a  regular  trade  with  the  cokmy ;  nd 
for  his  last  cargo  landed  in  Liberia,  amounting  to  eight  thouaand  doflan^  ne  le* 
eeivcd  payment  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  lie  advantages  of  this  trade  to  tbt 
colony  are  manifest  from  the  high  price  of  labor,  (that  of  mechanioabeiitf  twodsl 
Inrs  per  day,  and  that  of  common  laborers  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dalar  aiA 
twenty-five  cents,)  and  from  the  easy  and  comfortable  drtunstaneen  of  tho 
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*  Ijm  itiilnnfnom  fumtly,, twelve  months  in  Afiiea,  d««titute  of  the  meaiia  of  furaiah- 
JaS  Ml  ftbnndftnt  table,  h  not  known;  and  an  individual,  of  whatever  ase  or  sex, 
WMJiuttt  ample  provision  of  deeent  apparel,  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  fonnd.*  '  Everjr 
■1^/  flays  MX.  Aflhmoa,  *  and  nearly  every^  single  adult  person  in  the  colony,  has 
means  of  employing  from  one  to  four  native  laborers,  at  on  expense  of  from  (our 
■X  doUars  the  month ;  and  sevenl  of  the  settlers,  when  called  upon  in  oonse- 
•ee  of  sudden  emeigencies  of  the  public  service,  have  made  repeated  advancea 
it  iiieiefaaatiJ)le  prodnco,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars 


•*  The  managers  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  efTorts  of  the  colonial  ai^ent  to  en- 
lane  the  terntory  of  Libena,  and  particularly  to  bring  under  the  government  of  the 
eomy  a  more  extended  line  of  coast,  have  been  judicious  and  energetic,  and  in 
Miriy  every  instance  refnilted  in  complete  success.  Froni  Gape  Mount  to  Trade- 
town,  a  disiance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  colonial  government  has  ac- 
Murea  partial  jurisdiction.  Foua  of  the  most  important  Stations  on  this  tract,  in- 
«hidug  Montserado,  belong  to  the  Society,  either  by  actual  purchase,  or  by  a  aeed 
••f  Iperpetual  lea!« ;  and  such  negotiations  have  been  entered  upon  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  country,  os  amount  to  a  inecluHion  of  all  lOuropeans  from  any  possessioiis 
within  these  limits.  I'he  fine  territory  of  the  St.  PaupH,  uow  occupied  by  settlers, 
descnbed  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society. 


•*  The  territory  of  Yonng  Sesters,  recently  ceded  to  the  Society,  id  ninety  miles 
ituth  of  Montsemdo.  in  the  midst  of  a  very  productive  rice  country,  awarding  also 
kMe  quantities  of  palm  oil,  camwood,  and  ivory.  I'hc  tract  granted  to  the  colony, 
tBomdes  the  bed  oi  the  Sester's  river^  and  all  the  land  on  each  side,  to  the  distance 
•of  half  a  league,  and  extending  longitudinally  from  the  river's  mouth  to  its  source. 
Id  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  chief  of  the  country  has  construct- 
-od  ^commodioos  store-house,  and  put  a  number  of  laborers,  sufficient  for  the  culti- 
Ttttion  of  a  rice  plantation  of  fortv  acres,  under  the  direction  of  a  respectable  colo- 

'  who  takes  charge  of  the  establishment. 


*'  The  right  of  use  and  occupancy  has  also  been  obtained  to  a  region  of  country 
i«i  the  soutli  branch  of  the  St.  John's  river,  north  nine  miles  from  xoung  Sesten*, 
ond  the  trading  factonr  established  there,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  family 
Amb  Monrovia,  has  already  provided  a  valuable  source  of  income  to  the  colony. 
Rice  is  also  here  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  chief  who  cedes  the  territory  agrees  to 
Amiish  the  labor. 


«< 


The  upright  and  exemplary  conduct  of  the  individual  at  the  head  of  this  estub- 
^  has  jjowerfully  impressed  the  natives  with  the  imnortance  of  inviting  them 


to  settle  in  their  country ;  and  consequently,  the  offer  made  by  the  colonial  agent, 
lor  die  purchase  of  Factory  Inland,  has  been  accepted  by  its  proprietor.  This  iuand 
ii  in  the  river  St.  John's,  four  miles  from  its  month,  from  five  to  six  miles  in 
Imxth,  and  oive-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
■ana  fertile  spots  in  Africa.  A  few  families  are  about  to  take  up  their  residence 
it,  an^  prepare  for  founding  a  settlement,  '  which  cannot  fail,'  »ayB  Mr.  Ash- 
•  in  a  few  years,  to  be  second  to  no  other  in  the  colony,  except  Monrovia.' 


*' Negotiations  are  also  in  progress  with  the  chiefs  of  Cape  Mount,  which,  if  suc- 
■rfhl,  will  secure  to  the  colony  the  whole  trade  of  that  station,  estimated  at  fifty 
ymmad  dollars  per  annum,  ana  may  ultimately  lead  to  its  annexation  to  the  tem- 
ies  of  lAbcria.  '  The  whole  country  between  Cape  Mount  and  Tradetown  '  ob- 
^e»  Mr.  Ashmun,  '  is  rich  in  soil  and  other  natural  advantages,  and  capable  of 
Wtnining  a  numerous  and  civilized  population  beyond  almost  any  other  country  on 
oortn.  Leaving  the  seaboard,  the  traveller,  everywhere,  at  the  'distance  of  a  very 
few  miles,  enters  upon  a  uniform  upland  country,  of  moderate  elevation,  intersected 
Wf  innumerable  rivulets,  abounding  in  springs  of^  unfailing  water,  and  covered  with 
m  Ycrdure  which  knows  no  other  changes  except  those  which  refresh  And  renew  its 
"^  .nties.  The  country  directly  on  the  sea,  dtfiough  verdant  and  fniitfnl  to  a  high 
,  is  found  everywhere  to  yield,  in  both  respects,  to  the  interior.' 


•*Mueh  progress  has  been  made  the  last  year,  in  the  construction  of  public  build- 
0i  and  works  of  defence,  though,  with  adequate  suppUes  of  lumber,  mors  mijdit 
iOvbciesB  have  been  accomplished.  Two  handsome  cnurcho^,  erected  solely  by  ue 
Oolonists,  now  adom  the  viUoge  of  Monrovia     7ort  Stockton  has  been  rebuilt  m  a 
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■tyle  of  itTength  and  beauty.  A  recfPtacle  capabk  of  acccmmodatui;  otie 
and  ftfty  fmigranta,  is  completed.  Tne  new  agency  home,  market  home, 
terian  school,  and  town  honse,  in  Monroria,  were,  some  months  since,  far  idif  i 
ed,  and  the  iuiishinf  strokes  were  about  to  be  given  to  the  Koreminent  house  oa  thi 
St.  Paul's.  The  wing  of  the  old  agency  house  has  been  'handsomely  fitted  apfer 
Xht  colonial  library,  which  now  consists  of  twelve  hundred  volumes  syftematicalf 
arranged  in  glazed  cases  with  appropriate  hangings.    All  the  books  are 


tially  covered,  and  accurately  labelled:  and  files  of  more  than  ten 
more  or  less  coniplete,  are  preserved.    The  Ubrary  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  answer  iht 
purpose  of  a  reading-room,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a  museum  of  aU  the  naia- 
ral  curiosities  of  Atrica,  which  can  be  procured.* 

"  No  elTorts  have  been  e>p(Lred  to  place  the  colony  in  a  state  of  adequate  defeoee. 
and  while  it  is  regarded  as  perfectly  secure  from  the  native  forces,  it  is  hoiptd  aM 
believed  that  it  may  ^ustam  itself  against  any  piratical  assaults.  *  The  estaUkib* 
ment  has  fifteen  large  carnage  guns  and  three  small  pivot  guns,  all  fit  for  seniee.' 
Fort  Stockton  overlooks  the  whole  town  of  Monrovia,  and  a  strong  battery  is  aov 
building  on  the  height  of  Thompson  Town,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  whkh 
it  is  thought  will  alibrd  protection  to  vessels  anchoring  in  the  roadstead,  llie  milK 
tia.of  the  colony  consists  of  two  corps  appropriately  unilomied,  one  of  artilleiy  of 
about  iiWy  men,  the  other  of  infantry  of  forty  men,  and  on  varioas  oocaaMi 
have  they  proved  ihiMiitjelvee  deficient  neither  in  dibciphnc  nor  courage.*' 

The  Society  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  t 
territory,  upon  reasonable  terms,  abundantly  sufficient  for  a  most  ex- 
tensive colony.  And  land  in  ample  quantities,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
can  be  procured  in  Africa,  together  with  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  upon 
conditions  as  favorable  as  those  on  which  the  United  States  extin- 
guish the  Indian  title  to  teiritory  within  their  own  limits. 

In  respect  to  the  alleged  incomixjtency  of  the  scheme  to  accom- 
plish its  professed  object^  the  society  asks  that  that  object  should  be 
taken  to  be,  not  what  the  imaginations  of  its  enemies  represent  it  to 
be,  but  what  it  really  proposes.  They  represent  that  the  purpose  of 
the  society  is  to  export  the  whole  African  population  of  the  United 
States,  bond  and  free ;  and  they  pronounce  this  design  to  be  unattain- 
able. They  declare  that  the  means  of  the  whole  country  are  insuf- 
ficient to  effect  the  transportation  to  Africa  of  a  mass  of  population 
approximating  to  two  millions  of  souls.  Agreed  ;  but  that  is  not 
what  the  society  contemplates.  They  liave  substituted  their  own 
notion  for  that  of  the  society.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  cril 
of  the  existence  of  a  portion  of  the  African  race  in  our  populatioD  } 
It  is  not  that  there  are  somey  but  that  there  are  so  many  among  us  of 
a  different  caste,  of  a  different  physical,  if  not  mora],  constitution,  who 
never  can  amalgamate  with  the  great  body  of  our  population.  In 
every  country,  persons  are  to  be  found  varyingjn  their  color,  origiB, 
and  character,  from  the  native  mass.  But  this  anomaly  creates  no 
inquietude  or  apprehension,  because  the  exotics,  from  the  smallneM 
of  their  number,  are  known  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  disturbing  the 
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geMTftl  tranquillity.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  African  part  of  our 
population  bean  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  residue,  of  European 
origin,  as  to  create  the  most  lively  apprehension,  especially  in  some 
quarters  of  the  Union.  Any  project,:  dierebre,  by  which,  in  a  mate- 
rial degne,  the  dangerous  element  in  the  general  mass  can  be  dimin- 
ished- or  rendered  stationary,  deserves  deliberate  consideration. 

The  Colonization  Society  has  never  imagined  it  to  be  practicable,  or 
within  the  reach  of  any  means  which  the  several  governments  of  the 
Union  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject,  to  transpoit  the  whole  of 
the  African  race  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  that 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  desirable  object  of  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  render  us  one  homogeneous  people.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  has  been  supposed  to  duplicate  in  periods  of  twenty-five  years. 
That  may  have  been  the  case  heretofore,  but  the  terms  of  duplication 
will  be  more  and  more  protracted  as  we  advance  in  national  age ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  found,  in  any  period  to  come,  that  our 
numbers  will  be  doubled  in  a  less  term  than  one  of  about  thirty-three 
and  a  third  years.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  now  into  details  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  They  would  consist  of  those  checks  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  population,  arising 
out  of  its  actual  augmentation  and  density,  the  settlement  of  waste 
lauds,  &c.  Assuming  the  period  of  thirty-three  and  a  third,  or  any 
other  number  of  years,  to  be  that  in  M-hich  our  population  will  here- 
after be  doubled,  if  during  that  Tvhole  term  the  capital  of  the  African 
stock  could  be  kept  down,  or  stationary,  whilst  that  of  European 
origin  should  be  left  to  an  unobstructed  increase,  the  result,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  would  be  most  propitious.  Let  us  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  whole  population  at  present  of  the  United  States  is 
twelve  millions,  of  which  ten  may  be  estimated  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  two  of  the  African  race.  If  there  could  be  annually  transported 
from  the  United  States  an  amount  of  the  African  portion  equal  to  the 
annual  increase  of  the  whole  of  that  caste,  whilst  the  European  race 
shoulil  be  left  to  multiply,  we  should  find  at  the  termination  of  the 
period  of  duplication,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  relative  propor- 
tions would  be  as  twenty  to  two.  And  if  the  process  were  continued, 
durii^  a  second  term  of  duplication,  the  proportion  would  be  as  forty 
to  two — one  which  would  cradicut(^  every  cause  of  alarm  or  solicitude 
from  the  breasts  of  the  most  timid.  But  the  transportation  of  Africans^ 
by  creating,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried,  a  vacuum  ia 
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90cie(y,  'would  tend  to  accelerate  the  duplication  of  the  Bncopeia 
race,  who,  hy  all  the  laws  of  population,  would  fill  up  the  void 


This  Society  is  well  aware,  I  repeat,  that  they  cannot  toach  the 
subject  of  slavery.  But  it  is  no  objection  to  their  scheme,  limited  at 
it  is  exclusively  to  those  free  people  of  color  who  are  willing  to  mi- 
grate, that  it  admits  of  indefinite  extension  and  application,  by  those, 
who  alone,  having  the  competent  authority,  may  choose  to  adopt  and 
apply  it.  Our  object  has  been  to  point  out  the  way,  toahow  that  co- 
lonization is  practicable,  and  to  leave  it  to  those  States  or  indiridaalti 
who  may  be  pleased  to  engage  in  the  object,  to  prosecute  it.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  a  colony  may  be  planted  in  Afirica,  by  the  fiKSt  that 
an  American  colony  there  exists.  The  problem  which  has  so  long  and 
80  deeply  interested  the  thoughts  of  good  and  patriotic  men  is  solred. 
A  country  and  a  home  have  been  found,  to  which  the  Afirican  race 
may  be  sent,  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  and  our  own. 

But,  Mr.  Vice-President,  I  shall  not  rest  contented  with  the  frctof 
the  establishment  of  the  colony,  conclusive  as  it  ought  to  be  deemed, 
of  the  practicability  of  our  purpose.  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  by  refer- 
ence to  indisputable  statistical  details  and  calculations,  that  it  is  with- 
in the  compass  of  reasonable  human  means.  I  am  sensible  of  the 
tediousness  of  all  arithmetical  data,  but  1  will  endeavor  to  simplify 
them  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  oi 
the  Society  is  to  establish  in  Africa  a  colony  of  the  free  African  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  to  an  extent  which  shall  be  beneficial  both 
to  Africa  and  America.  The  whole  free  colored  population  of  the 
United  States  amounted  in  1790,  to  fifty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-one  ;  in  ISOO,  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and  seven- 
ty-two ;  in  1810,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-six ;  and  in  1820,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty.  The  ratio  of  annual  increase  dur- 
ing the  first  term  of  ten  years  was  about  eight  and  a  half  per  cent. 
per  annum  ;  during  the  second  about  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and 
I  during  the  third,  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half.  The  very  greit 
difference  in  the  rate  of  annual  increase,  during  those  several  terms, 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  number  of  volun- 
tary emancipations  operating  with  more  influence  upon  the  total 
smaller  amount  of  free  colored  persons  at  the  first  of  those  periodi, 
and  hy  the  facts  of  the  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  acquis- 
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tion  of  LonNUMUti  both  of  which,  occurring  diiring  the  first  and 
ond  lenns,  added  considerabl j  to  the  number  of  our  free  colwed 
poiMdatiotD. 

Of  all  descriptions  of  our  population,  that  of  the  free  colored,  takeo 
in  the  aggregate,  is  the  least  prolific,  because  of  the  checks  arising 
fnMB  vice  and  want.  During  the  ten  years  between  1810  and  1820, 
when  no  extraneous  causes  existed  to  prevent  a  fiiir  competition  in 
the  increase  between  the  slave  and  the  free  African  race,  the  former 
increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  whilst  the 
latter  did  not  much  exceed  two  and  a  half.  Hereafrer  it  may  be 
safely  assumed,  and  I  venture  to  predict  will  not  be  contradicted 
by  the  return  of  the  next  census,  that  the  increase  of  the  free  black 
population  will  not  surpass  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum 
Their  amount  at  the  last  census,  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  6vc  hundred  and  thirty,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  their 
annual  increase  may  be  assumed  to  be  six  thousand  at  the  present 
time.  Now  if  this  number  could  be  annually  transported  frongi  the 
United  States  during  a  term  of  years,  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  endk)f 
that  term,  the  parent  capital  will  not  have  increased,  but  will  have 
been  kept  down,  at  least  to  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term.  Is  it  practicable,  then,  to  colonize  annually  six  thousand  per- 
sons from  the  United  States,  without  materially  impairing  or  afl^t^ 
ing  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  United  States  r  This  is  the 
question  presented  to  the  judgments  of  the  legislative  authorities  of 
our  country.  This  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  society.  From  its 
actual  experience,  derived  from  the  expenses  which  have  been  in- 
curred in  transporting  the  persons  already  sent  to  Africa,  the  entire 
average  expense  of  each  colonist,  young  and  old,  including  passage 
money  and  subsistence,  noay  be  stated  at  twenty  dollars  per  head. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  reduced  considerably  below 
that  sum.  Estimating  that  to  be  the  expense,  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
porting six  thousand  souls  annually  to  Africa  would  be  one  hundred 
and  tweny  thousand  dollars.  The  tonnage  requisite  to  efiect  the  ob- 
ject, calculating  two  persons  to  every  five  tons,  (which  is  the  provis- 
ion of  existing  law,)  would  be  fifteen  thousand  tons.  But,  as  each 
vessel  could  probably  make  two  voyages  in  the  year,  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  seven  thousand  five  hundred.  And  as  both  our  mercantile 
mad  military  marine  might  be  occasionally  employed  on  this  collateral 

(,  without  injury  to  the  main  object  of  the  voyage,  a  farther 
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abctemeDt  m^ht  be  safely  made  in  the  aggregate  amomii  of  tbe 
■ary  tonnage.  The  navigation  conoerned  in  tKe  commeree  betwuji 
the  colony  and  the  United  States,  (and  it  ah^ady  begins  to  ai|9i^ 
subjects  of  an  interesting  trade,)  might  be  incidentally  employed  ta 
the  same  end. 


Is  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  sum  no  larger  than  one  hondred 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  employment  of  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  tons  of  shipping,  too  much  for  reasonable  exertioBi 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  view  ?  Are  they  not,  om 
the  contrary,  within  the  compass  of  moderate  efibrts  ? 


Here  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Society — a  project  which 
been  pronounced  visionary  by  those  who  have  never  given 
selves  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  but  to  which  I  believe  moat  unbi 
ed  men  will  yield  their  cordial  assent,  after  they  have  investigated  it 

Limited  as  the  project  is,  by  the  society,  to  a  colony  to  be  formed 
by  the  free  and  unconstrained  consent  of  free  persons  of  color,  it  ia  aa 
objection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  recommendation  of  the  plaa, 
that  it  admits  of  being  taken  up  and  applied  on  a  scale  of  much 
comprehensive  utility.  The  society  knows,  and  it  a£R>rds  just 
of  felicitation,  that  all  or  anyone  of  the  States  which  tolerate  slavoy, 
may  carry  the  scheme  of  colonization  into  effect,  in  regard  to  the 
slaves  within  their  respective  limits,  and  thus  ultimately  rid  theoH 
selves  of  a  universally  acknowledged  curse.  A  reference  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  several  enumerations  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  incontestably  prove  the  practicability  of  its  application  oa 
the  more  extensive  scale.  The  slave  population  of  the  United  Statea 
amounted  in  1790,  to  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  wol 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  in  1800,  to  eight  hundred  and  ninety-«x 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  in  1810,  to  eleven  bandied 
and  ninety-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  ;  and  in  182Q| 
to  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.  The  rate  of  annual  increase,  (rejecting  fractions,  and  taking 
the  integer  to  which  they  make  the  nearest  approach,)  during  the 
first  term  of  ten  years,  was  not  quite  three  per  centum  per  annuiBy 
during  the  second,  a  little  more  than  three  per  centum  per  annnm^ 
and  during  the  third,  a  little  less  than  three  per  centum.  The  meam 
ratio  of  increase  for  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years  was  veiy  little 


more  tfatA  tliree  per  ceDtum  per  anoumv  During  the  ^rst  two  peri 
od^,  the  native  stoek  was  augmented  by  impcurtations  from  Africa,  in 
those  States  which  continued  to  tolerate  them,  and  by  the  acquLutioii 
of  Looisiana.  Virginia,  to  her  eternal  honor,  abolished  the  abomi- 
nable traffic  among  the  earliest  acts  of  her  self-government.  The  last 
term  alone  presents  the  natural  increase  of  the  capital,  unaffected  by 
any  extraneous  causes.  That  authorizes,  as  a  safe  assumption,  that 
the  future  increase  will  not  exceed  three  per  centum  per  annum.  As 
our  population  increases,  the  value  of  slave  labor  will  diminish,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  superior  advantages  in  the  employment  of  free  labor. 
And  when  the  value  of  slave  labor  shall  be  materially  lessened,  either 
by  a^  multiplication  of  the  supply  of  slaves  beyond  the  demand,  or 
by  the  competition  between  slave  and  free  labor,  the  annual  increase  - 
of  slaves  will  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  abatement  of  the 
motives  to  provide  for  and  rear  the  offspring. 

Assuming  the  future  increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  three  per  centum 
per  annum,  the  annual  addition  to  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  calculated  upon  the  return  of  the  last  census  (one  million  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight)  is 
forty-six  thousand.  Applying  the  data  which  have  been  already  sta- 
ted and  explained,  in  relation  to  the  colonizatian  of  free  persons  of 
color  from  the  United  States  to  Africa,  to  the  aggregate  annual  in- 
crease, both  bond  and  free,  of  the  African  race,  and  the  result  will  be 
found  most  encouraging.  The  total  number  of  the  annual  increase 
of  both  descriptions  is  fifty- two  thousand.  The  total  expense  of 
transporting  that  number  to  Africa,  supposing  no  reduction  of  present 
prices,  would  be  one  million  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  tonnage  would  be  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a  vessel's 
making  two  voyages  in  the  year,  it  would  be  reduced  to  one-hall^ 
sixty-five  thousand.  And  this  quantity  would  be  still  further  reduc- 
ed, by  embracing  opportunities  of  incidental  employment  of  vessels 
belonging  both  to  the  mercantile  and  military  marines. 

But  is  the  annual  application  of  one  million  and  forty  thousand: 
honors,  and  the  employment  of  sixty-five  or  even  one  hundred  a«4> 
thirty  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
cbjeet,  bisyond  the  ability  of  thk  country  ?     Is  there  a  patriot  look-. 
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ing  forward  to  its  domestic  quiet,  its  happiness,  and  its  g^ocy,'th«t 
wddld  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  hordes  to  ac- 
complish a  purpose  so  great  and  so  humane  ?  During  the  general 
continuance  of  the  African  slave  trade,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
slaves  have  been,  in  a  single  year,  imported  into  the  several  oountiieji 
whose  laws  authorized  their  admission.  Notwithstanding  the  vigi* 
lanee  of  the  powers  now  engaged  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  I  haye 
reeeived  information,  that  in  a  single  year,  in  the  single  island  of  Cu- 
ba, slaves  equal  in  amount  to  one  half  of  the  above  number  of  fifty- 
two  thousand,  have  been  illicitly  introduced.  Is  it  possible  that  those 
who  are  concerned  in  an  infamous  traffic  can  efiect  more  than  the 
States  of  this  Union,  if  they  were  seriously  to  engage  in  the  good 
Work  ?  Is  it  credible — is  it  not  a  libel  upon  human  nature  to  suppose, 
that  the  triumphs  of  fraud,  and  violence,  and  iniquity,  can  surpass 
those  of  virtue,  and  benevolence,  and  humanity  r 

The  population  of  the  United  States  being,  at  this  time,  estimated 
at  about  ten  millions  of  the  European  race,  and  two  of  the  Afncan, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  annual  colonization  of  a  number  of  the  lat- 
ter equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  both  of  its  classes  during  the 
whole  period  necessary  to  the  process  of  duplication  of  our  numbers, 
they  would,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  relatively  stand  twenty  millions 
for  the  while,  and  two  for  the  black  portion.  But  an  annual  expor- 
tation of  a  number  equal  to  the  annual  increase,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  and  persevered  in  to  the  end  of  it,  would  accomplish  moie 
than  to  keep  the  parent  stock  stationary.  The  colonists  would  com- 
prehend more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  those  of  the  prolific  ages. 
Few  of  those  who  had  passed  that  age  v/ould  migrate.  So  that  the 
annual  ipcrease  of  those  left  behind,  would  continue  gradually,  but, 
at  first,  insensibly,  to  diminish  ;  and  by  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  duplication,  it  would  be  found  to  have  materially  abated.  But  it  is 
not  merely  the  greater  relative  safety  and  happiness  which  would,  at 
the  termination  of  that  period,  be  the  condition  of  the  whites.  Their 
ability  to  give  further  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  colonization  will  have 
been  doubled,  whilst  the  subjects  on  which  it  would  have  to  operate 
will  have  decreased  or  remained  stalionarv.  If  the  business  of  colo- 
liisation  should  be  regularly  continued  during  two  periods  of  duplka- 
litn,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  whites  would  stand  to  the  blacks^ 
"^  forty  millions  to  not  more  than  two,  whilst  the  same  ability  will 
"«  been  quadrupled.     Even  if  colonization  should  then  altogallMr 
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cease^  the  proportion  of  the  African  to  the  ESoropean  race  will  be  to 
fmall  that  the  most  timid  may  then  for  ever  dismiss  all  ideas  of 
danger  from  within  or  without,  on  account  of  that  incongruous  and 
perilous  element  in  our  population. 

Further ;  by  the  annual  withdrawal  of  fifty-two  thousand  persons 
of  coIot,  there  would  be  annual  space  created  for  an  equal  number  of 
the  white  race.  The  period,  therefore,  of  the  duplication  of  the 
whites^  by  the  laws  which  govern  population,  would  be  accelerated. 

Such,  Mr.  Vice-President,  is  the  project  of  the  Society;  and  such  is 
the  extension  and  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  principle  of  coloni- 
zation, in  application  to  our  slave  population,  by  those  States  which 
are  alone  competent  to  undertake  and  execute  it.  All,  or  any  one 
of  the  States  which  tolerate  slavery  may  adopt  and  execute  it,  b}' 
co-operation  or  separate  exertion.  If  I  could  be  instrumental  in 
eradicating  this  deepest  stain  upon  the  character  of  our  country,  and 
removing  all  cause  of  reproach  on  account  of  it,  by  foreign  nations — 
If  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  ridding  of  this  foul  blot  that  rever- 
ed State  that  gave  me  birth,  or  that  not  less  beloved  State  which 
kindly  adopted  me  as  her  son,  I  would  not  exchange  the  proud  satis- 
&ction  which  I  should  enjoy  for  the  honor  of  all  the  triumphs  ever 
decreed  to  the  most  successful  conqueror. 

Having,  I  hope,  shown  that  the  plan  of  the  Society  is  not  vision- 
ary, but  rational  and  practicable ;  that  a  colony  does  in  fiust  exist, 
planted  under  its  auspices  ;  that  free  people  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  go ;  and  that  the  right  of  soil  as  well  as  of  sovereignty  may  be  ac* 
quired  in  vast  tracts  of  country  in  Africa,  abundantly  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  most  ample  colony,  and  at  prices  almost'only 
nominal,  the  task  which  remains  to  me  of  showing  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences which  would  attend  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  is  com- 
paratively easy. 

Of  the  utility  of  a  total  separation  of  the  two  incongruoua  portions 
of  our  population,  supposing  it  to  be  practicable,  none  have  ever 
doubted.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  that  most  desirable  object,  has 
alone  divided  public  opinion.  Colonization  in  Hayti  for  a  time  hid 
its  partisans.  Without  throwing  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  «t!e- 
cuting  that  scheme^  the  American  Colonizstion  Society  has 


Mihared  to  its  own.  The  Haytien  project  has  passed  away.  Colo 
Bization  beyond  the  Stony  Mountains  has  sometimes  been  proposed ; 
bat  it  would  be  attended  with  an  expense  and  difficulties  far  surpass- 
ing the  African  project,  whilst  it  would  not  unite  the  same  animating 
motives.  There  is  a  moral  fitness  in  the  idea  of  returning  to  Africa 
her  children,  whose  ancestors  have  been  torn  from  her  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  fraud  and  violence.  Transplanted  in  a  foreign  land,  they 
will  carry  back  to  their  native  soil  the  rich  fruits  of  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, law,  and  liberty.  May  it  not  be  one  of  the  great  designs  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  (whose  ways  are  often  inscrutable  by  short- 
sighted mortals,)  thus  to  transform  an  original  crime  into  a  signal 
blessing,  to  that  most  unfortunate  portion  of  the  globe.  Of  all  classes 
of  our  population,  the  most  vicious  is  that  of  the  free  colored.  It  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  their  moral,  political,  and  civil  degradation. 
Contaminated  themselves,  they  extend  their  vices  to  all  around  them, 
to  the  slaves  and  to  the  whites.  If  the  principle  of  colonization 
should  be  confined  to  them ;  if  a  colony  can  be  firmly  established,  and 
successfully  continued  in  Africa  which  should  draw  off  annually  an 
amount  o£  that  portion  of  om  population  equal  to  its  annual  increase, 
much  good  will  be  done.  If  the  principle  be  adopted  and  applied  by 
the  States,  whose  laws  sanction  the  existence  of  slavery  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  slaves,  still  greater  good  will  be  done. 
This  good  will  be  felt  by  the  Africans  who  go,  by  the  Africans  who 
remain,  by  the  white  population  of  our  country,  by  Africa,  and  by 
America.  It  is  a  project  which  recommends  itself  to  favor  in  all  the 
aspects  in  which  it  can  be  contemplated.  It  will  do  good  in  eyery 
and  any  extent  in  which  it  may  be  executed.  It  is  a  circle  of  phi- 
lanthropy, every  segment  of  which  teUs  and  testifies  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  whole. 

Every  emigrant  to  Afirica  is  a  missionary  carrying  with  him  cre- 
dentials in  the  holy  cause  of  civilization,  religion,  and  free  institu- 
tions. Why  is  it  that  the  degree  of  success  of  missionary  exertions 
is  so  limited,  and  so  discouraging  to  those  whose  piety  and  benevo- 
lence prompt  them  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  missionary  is  generally  an 
alien  and  a  stranger,  perhaps  of  a  different  color,  and  from  a  different 
tribe  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  of  jealousy  and  distrust 
towards  foreigners,  which  repels  and  rejects  them  in  all  countries ; 
and  this  feeling  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
.  rism  which  prevail.     But  the  African  colonists^  whon;  we  send  to 
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•Biii^ertfthe  heathen  are  of  the  same  colorytfae  saoie  family,  thi^^imie 
jliyAcal  cotistitQtioxi.  When  the  purposes  of  the  colony  shall  be  fuUy 
■iJerstoodythey  will  be  received  as  long  Ibst  brethren  restored  to  the 
cnabraces  of  their  friends  and  their  kindred  by  the  di8i)ensations  of  a 
Providence. 


The  society  is  re[Hroached  for  agitating  this  question.  It  should  be 
lecoUeeted  that  the  existence  of  free  people  of  color  is  not  limited  to 
the  States  only  which  tolerate  slavery.  The  evil  extends  itself  to 
^  the  States ;  and  some  of  those  which  do  not  allow  of  slavery,  their 
cities  especially,  experience  the  evil  in  an  extent  even  greater  than  it 
exists  in  the  slave  States.  A  common  evil  confers  a  right  to  consider 
and  apply  a  common  remedy.  Nor  is  it  a  valid  objection  that  ithis 
lemedy  is  partial  in  its  operation  or  distant  in  its  efficacy. 

A  patient,  writhing  under  the  tortures  of  excruciating  disease,  asks 
<tf  his  physician  to  cure  him  if  he  can,  and,  if  he  cannot,  to  mitigate 
his  sufferings.  Bat  the  remedy  proposed,  if  generally  adopted,  and 
perseveringly  applied,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  should  it  not  en- 
tirely eradicate  the  disease,  will  enable  the  body  politic  to  bear  it 
without  danger  and  without  sufiering. 

We  are  reproached  with  doing  mischief  by  the  agitation  of  this 
question.  The  society  goes  into  no  household  to  disturb  its  domestic 
teaaquillity  ;  it  addresses  itself  to  no  slaves  to  weaken  their  obliga- 
tions of  obedience.  It  seeks  to  afiect  no  man's  property.  It  neither 
has  the  power  nor  the  will  to  a£^ct  the  property  of  any  one  contrary 
to  his.  consent*  The  execution  of  its  schenae  would  augment  instead 
of  dimtinishing  the  value  of  the  property  left  behind.  The  aociety, 
compooed  of  free  men,  concerns  itself  only  with  the  free.  Collateral 
consequences  we  are  not  responsible  for.  It  is  not  this  society  which 
has  produced  the  great  moral  revolution  which  the  age  exhibits. 
What  would  they,  who  thus  reproach  us,  have  done  ?  If  they  would 
repress  all  tendencies  towards  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  they 
must  do  more  than  put  down  the  benevolent  efforts  of  this  society. 
They  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and 
muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return.  They 
must  revive  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its  train  of  atrocities.  They 
must  suppress  the  workings  of  British  philanthropy,  seeking  to  me- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  West  Indian  slaves.     They 
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aiwt  arrest  the  career  of  South  American  deliverance  from  thrakki 
They  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us,  and  extinguish  that 
greatest  torch  of  all  which  America  presents  to  a  benighted  world — 
pointing  the  way  to  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  happineas. 
And  when  they  have  achieved  all  these  purposes,  their  work  will  be 
yet  incomplete.  They  must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate 
the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
when  universal  darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  perpetuate  slave- 
ry, and  repress  all  sympathies,  and  all  humane  and  benevolent  effiyrts 
among  freemen,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  portion  of  our  race  doomed 
to  bondage. 

Our  friends,  who  are  cursed  with  this  greatest  of  human  evils, 
deserve  the  kindest  attention  and  consideration.  Their  property  and 
their  safety  are  both  involved.  But  the  liberal  and  candid  among 
them  will  not,  cannot,  expect  that  every  project  to  deliver  our  coun- 
try from  it  is  to  be  crushed  because  of  a  possible  and  ideal  danger. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  the  past,  let  us  proceed  under 
the  cheering  prospects  which  lie  before  us.  Let  us  continue  to  ap> 
peal  to  the  pious,  the  liberal,  and  the  wise.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
condition  of  our  forefathers,  when,  collected  on  the  beach  of  En^and, 
they  embarked,  amidst  the  8Cof!ings  and  the  false  predictions  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  for  this  distant  land  ;  and  here,  in  spite  of  all  the 
perils  of  forest  and  ocean,  which  they  encountered,  successfully  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  glorioas  republic.  Undismayed  by  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  presumptuous,  let  us  supplicate  the  aid  of  the  American 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  redoubling  our  labors,  and  invoking 
the  blessings  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  I  boldly  and  confidently  anti- 
cipate success.  I  hope  the  resolution  which  I  ofier  will  be  unani- 
nK>usly  adopted. 


ON  THE  CHARGE  OF  CORRUPTION. 


At  Lexington,  Kentucky,  July  12,  1827. 


IMj.  Clay  vUited  Kentucky  in  1827,  while  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Adamt^i 
and  was  received  by  large  gatherings  of  hia  former  constituents  and  fellow-citizens, 
who  insisted  on  meeting  him  around  the  festive  board.  At  Paris,  Bourbon  County, 
in  Woodford  County,  and  at  Lexington,  he  met  and  addrebsed  large  assemblages 
of  the  People.    At  the  latter  place,  the  following  toast  was  given : 

*'  Our  DittinguUhtd  Ount^  Hsjonr  Clay— The  furnace  of  persecution  may  be 
heated  seven  times  hotter,  and  seventy  times  more  he  will  come  out  unscathed  by 
the  fire  of  malignity,  brighter  to  all  and  dearer  to  his  friends ;  while  his  enemies 
shall  sink  with  the  dross  of  their  own  vile  materials." 

Mr.  Clay,  after  the  above  toast  had  been  drunk,  addressed  the  company  as 
follows:] 

Mr.  President,  Friends,  and  Fellow-Citizens  : — 1  beg  permis- 
sion to  offisr  my  hearty  thanks,  and  to  make  my  respectful  ack- 
nowledgments, for  the  affectionate  reception  which  has  been  giv- 
en me  during  my  present  visit  to  my  old  Congressional  District, 
and  for  this  hospitable  and  honorable  testimony  of  your  esteem 
and  confidence.  And  I  thank  you  especially  for  the  friendly 
sentiments  and  feelings  expressed  in  the  toast  which  you  have 
just  done  me  the  honor  to  drink.  I  always  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  that  I  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  attachment  of  that  por- 

.  tion  of  my  fellow-citizens  whom  I  formerly  represented ;  but  I  should 
never  have  been  sensible  of  the  strength  and  ardor  of  their  affection, 
.  except  for  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  times.  For  near  two 
years  and  a  lialf  I  havei  been  assailed  with  a  rancor  and  bitterness 
which  have  few  examples.  I  have  found  myself  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  concerted  and  concentrated  abuse  ;  and  others,  thrusting  them- 
selves between  you  and  me,  have  dared  to  arraign  me  for  trp acher}* 

^    to  your  interests.     But  my  former  constituents^  unaffected  by  the 
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calumnies  \¥hich  have  been  so  perseveringly  circulated  to  mj  prqu 
dice,  have  stood  by  me  with  a  generous  confidence  and  a  noble  mag- 
nanimity. The  measure  of  their  regard  and  confidence  has  risea 
w  ith,  and  even  surpassed,  that  of  the  malevolence,  great  as  it  is,  of 
my  personal  and  political  foes.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  % 
large  portion  of  my  late  constituents.  I  thank  you,  and  every  oie 
of  t!  em,  with  all  my  heart,  for  the  manly  support  which  1  liave  uni- 
formly received.  It  has  cheered  and  consoled  me,  amidst  all  my  se- 
vere trials  ;  and  may  I  not  add,  that  it  is  honorable  to  the  generous 
hearts  and  enlightened  heads  who  have  resolved  to  protect  the  ohar- 
acter  of  an  old  friend  and  faithful  servant  ? 

The  numerous  manifestations  of  your  confidence  and  attachment 
will  be  among  the  latest  and  most  treasured  recoUectioiui  of  mj  life. 
They  impose  upon  me  obligations  which  can  never  be  weakened  a 
cancelled.  One  of  these  obligations  is,  that  I  should  embrace  ererj 
fair  opportunity  to  vindicate  that  character  which  you  have  so  geo- 
erously  sustained,  and  to  evince  to  you  and  to  the  world ^  that  you 
have  not  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  a  blind  and  enthusiastic  senti- 
ment. I  feel  that  I  am,  on  all  fit  occasions,  especially  bound  to  Tin- 
dicate  myself  to  my  former  constituents.  It  was  as  ikeir  repieseata- 
tive,  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  high  trust  which  they  confided  to  mc, 
that  I  have  been  accused  of  violating  the  most  sacred  of  duties — of 
treating  their  wishes  with  contempt,  and  their  interests  with  treache* 
ry.  Nor  is  thi:^  obligation,  in  my  conception  of  its  import,  at  all 
weakened  by  the  dissolution  of  the  relations  which  heretofore  existed 
between  us.  I  would  instantly  resign  the  plac«  I  hold  in  the  coanciis 
of  the  nation,  and  directly  appeal  to  the  suffrages  of  my  late  constitu- 
ents, as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  if  I  did  know  that  my  foes  are  of 
that  class  whom  one  rising  from  the  dead  cannot  convince,  whom 
nothing  can  silence,  and  who  wage  a  war  of  extermination.  On  the 
issue  of  such  an  appeal,  they  would  redouble  their  abuse  of  yoa  sad 
of  me,  for  i^neir  hatred  is  common  to  us  both. 

They  have  compelled  me  so  often  to  be  the  theme  of  my  sddreates 
to  the  people,  that  I  should  have  willingly  abstained,  on  this  festiva 
occasion,  from  any  allusion  to  this  subject,  but  for  a  new  and  imposing 
fr  rm  which  the  calumny  against  me  has  recentl}^  assumed.  I  am 
again  put  on  my  defence,  not  of  any  new  charge,  nor  by  any  new  ad- 
versary ;  but  of  the  old  charges,  clad  in  a  new  dress,  and  exhibited 
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\  /  an  open  and  undisguised  enemy.  The  fictitious  names  have  been 
stcicken  firpm  the  foot  of  the  indictment,  and  that  of  a  known  and 
aubstantial  prosecutor  has  been  voluntarily  offered.  Undaunted  by 
the  formidable  name  of  that  prosecutor,  I  will  avail  myself,  with  your 
indulgence^  of  this  fit  opportunity  of  free  and  unreserved  intercourse 
with  you,  as  a  large  number  of  my  late  constituents,  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  question.  When 
evidence  shall  be  produced,  as  I  have  now  a  clear  right  to  demand, 
in  support  of  the  accusation,  it  will  be  the  proper  time  for  me  to  take 
such  notice  of  it  as  its  nature  shall  require- 

In  February,  1825,  it  was  my  duty,  as  the  representative  of  this 
district,  to  vote  for  some  one  of  the  three  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
-dency,  who  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
been  established,  and  can  be  further  proved,  that,  before  I  lefl  this  state 
the  preceding  (all,  I  communicated  to  several  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
respectability,  my  fixed  determination  not  to  vote  for  General  Jack- 
.son.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  asserted  to  the  last,  that  the  con- 
dition of  hid  health  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  administer  the  du- 
ties of  the  ofGce.  I  thought  otherwise,  after  I  reached  Washington 
city,  and  visited  him  to  satisfy  myself ;  and  thought  that  physical  im- 
pediment, if  there  were  no  other  objections,  ought  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. Although  the  delegations  from  four  States  voted  for  him,  and  his 
pretensions  were  zealously  pressed  to  the  very  last  moment,  it  has 
been  of  late  asserted,  and  I  believe  by  some  of  the  very  persons  who 
then  warmly  espouseil  his  cause,  that  his  incompetency  was  so  pal- 
pable as  clearly  to  limit  the  choice  to  two  of  the  three  returned  can- 
didates. In  my  view  of  my  duty,  there  was  no  alternative  but  that 
which  I  embraced.  That  I  had  some  objections  to  Mr.  Adams,  I  am 
,  ready  freely  to  admit ;  but  these  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in  compari- 
Mti  with  the  greater  and  insurmountable  objections,  long  and  delib- 
erately entertained  against  his  Qpmpetitor.  I  take  this  occasion,  with 
great  satisfiiiction,  to  state,  that  my  objections  to  Mr.  Adams  arose 
chiefly  from  apprehensions  which  have  not  been  realized.  I  have 
found  him  at  the  head  of  the  government,  able,  enlightened,  patient 
of  investigation,  and  ever  ready  to  receive  with  respect,  and,  when 
approved  by  his  judgment,  to  act  upon  the  counsels  of  his  official  ad- 
.  visers.  I  add,  with  unmixed  pleasure,  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jefiferson^  ad« 
ministration,  no  chief  magistrate  has  found  the  members  of  his  cabi* 
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Bet  80  united  on  all  public  meMures,  and  so  cordial  and  friendly  m 
all  their  intercourse,  private  and  official,  as  these  are  of  the  pieaeat 
President. 

Had  I  voted  for  General  Jackson,  in  opposition  to  the  well-knowa 
opinions  which  I  entertained  of  him,  one-tenth  part  of  the  ingenuitjr 
and  zeal  which  have  been  employed  to  excite  prejudices  against  me^ 
would  have  held  me  up  to  universal  contempt ;  and  what  would  have- 
been  worse,  /  should  have  felt  that  I  really  deserved  it. 

Before  the  election,  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  abusive  letter,, 
published  in  the  Columbian  Observer,  at  Philadelphia,  a  paper  which, 
as  has  since  transpired,  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Senator  Elaton,  the  col- 
league, the  friend,  and  the  biographer  of  General  Jackson,  to  assail 
my  motives,  and  to  deter  me^  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty.     This  let- 
ter being  avowed  by  Mr.  George  Kremer,  I  instantly  demanded  fiom 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  investigation.     A  committee  wat- 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1825,  appointed  in  the  raie 
mode  of  balloting  by  the  House,  instead  of  by  selection  of  the  Speak- 
er.    It  was  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body, 
not  one  of  whom  was  my  political  friend  in  the  preceding  Presiden- 
tial canvass.     Although  Mr.  Kremer,  in  addressing  the  House,  had 
declared  his  willingness  to  bring  forward  his  proofs,  and  his  readiness 
to  abide  the  issue  of  the  inquiry,  his  fears,  or  other  counseb  than  his 
own,  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  miserable  subterfuge. 
Of  all  possible  periods,  that  was  the  most  fitting  to  substantiate  the 
charge,  if  it  was  true.     Every  circumstance  was  then  fresh  ;  the  wit- 
nesses all  living  and  present ;  the  election  not  yet  complete ;  and 
therefore  the  imputed  corrupt  bargain  not  fulfilled.     All  these  pow- 
erful considerations  had  no  weight  with  the  conspirators  and  their 
accessaries,  and  they  meanly  shrunk  from  even  an  attempt  to  prove 
their  charge,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons — because,  being  false 
and  fabricated,  they  could  adduce  no  proof  which  was  not  false  and 
fabricated. 

During  two  years  and  a  half,  which  have  now  intervened,  a  por- 
tion of  the  press  devoted  to  the  cause  of  General  Jackson  has  been 
teeming  with  the  vilest  calumnies  against  me,  and  the  charge,  under 
every  chameleon  foriri,  has  been  a  thousand  times  repeated.     Up  tP 
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this  timei  I  have  in  vain  invited  investigation,  and  demanded  evi 
dence.     None,  not  a  particle,  has  been  adduce  1. 

The  extraordinary  ground  has  been  taken,  that  the  accusers  were 
not  bound  to  establish  by  proof  the  guilt  of  their  designated  victim. 
In  »  civilized.  Christian,  and  free  community,  the  monstrous  principle 
has  been  assumed,  that  accusation  and  conviction  are  synonymous ; 
and  that  the  persons  who  deliberately  bring  forward  an  atrocious 
charge  are  exempted  from  all  obligations  to  substantiate  it !  And  the 
pretext  is,  that  the  crime,  being  of  a  political  nature,  is  shrouded  in 
-darkness,  and  incapable  of  being  substantiated.  But  is  there  any  real 
-difference,  in  this  respect,  between  political  and  other  ounces  ?  Do 
not  all  the  perpetrators  of  crime  endeavor  to  conceal  their  guilt  and 
to  elude  detection  ?  If  the  accuser  of  a  political  offence  is  absolved 
from  the  duty  of  supporting  his  accusation,  every  other  accuser  of 
ofSaace  stands  equally  absolved.  Such  a  principle,  practically  car- 
ried into  society,  would  subvert  all  harmony,  peace,  and  tranquillity. 
None — ^no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  profession,  nor  calling,  would  be  safe: 
against  its  baleful  and  overwhelming  influence.  It  would  amount  to 
a  universal  license  to  universal  calumny  ! 

So  one  has  ever  contended  that  the  proof  should  be  exclusively 
that  of  eye-witnesses,  testifying  from  their  senses  positively  tS*  ^  di- 
rectly to  the  fact.  Political,  like  other  offences,  may  be  estff  ^ifished 
by  circumstantial  as  well  as  positive  evidence.  But  I  do  <  ontend, 
that  some  evidence,  be  it  what  it  may,  ought  to  be  exhibits  ^*  If 
there  be  none,  how  do  the  accusers  know  that  an  ofience  has  been 
perpetrated  ?  If  they  do  know  it,  let  us  have  the /etc/  on  which  their 
conviction  is  based.  I  will  not  even  assert,  that,  in  public  affiiirs,  a 
citizen  has  not  a  right  freely  to  express  his  opinions  of  public  men, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  motives  of  their  conduct.  But  if  he  chooses 
to  promulgate  opinions,  let  them  be  given  as  opiniona.  The  public 
will  correctly  judge  of  their  value  and  their  grounds.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  put  forth  a  positive  assertion,  that  a  political  offence  has  been 
committed,  unless  he  stands  prepared  to  sustain,  by  satis&ctory  proof 
of  some  kind,  its  actual  existence. 

If  he  who  exhibits  a  charge  of  political  crime  is,  from  its  very  na- 
torei  disabled  to  establish  it,  how  much  more  difficult  is  the  condition 
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of  the  accitsed  ?     How  can  he  exhibit  negative  proof  of  his  bmh 
cence,  if  no  affirmative  proof  of  his  guilt  is,  or  can  be  adduced  f 

It  mudt  have  been  a  conviction  that  the  justice  of  the  public  re- 
quired a  definite  charge,  by  a  responsible  accuser,  that  Has,  at  last, 
extorted  from  Greneral  Jackson  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  Imtdj 
published.  I  approach  that  letter  with  great  reluctance,  not  on  my 
own  account,  for  on  that,  I  do  most  heartily  and  sincerely  njoiee 
that  it  has  made  its  appearance.  But  it  is  reluctance,  excited  by  the 
feelings  of  respect  which  I  would  anxiously  have  cultivated  towardr 
its  author.  He  has,  however,  by  that  letter,  created  such  re1a6ooi' 
between  us,  that,  in  any  language  which  I  may  employ,  in  ezanSn- 
ingits  contents,  I  feel  myself  bound  by  no  other  obligations  than  ttmsp 
which  belong  to  truth,  to  public  decorum,  and  to  myself 

The  first  consideration  which  must,  on  the  perusal  of  the  letfer, 
force  itself  upon  every  reflecting  mind,  is  that  which  arises  out  of  Ilie 
plicate  posture  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  stands  before  the  American 
public.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  avowed  and  proclaiin- 
ed.  He  has  no  competitor  at  present,  and  there  is  no  probability  cf 
his  having  any,  but  one.  The  charges  which  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  tlie  organ  of  communicating  to  the  very  public  who  is  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  Presidency,  though  directly  aimed  at  me, 
necessarily  implicate  his  only  competitor.  Mr.  Adams  and  myself 
are  both  guilty,  or  wo  are  both  innocent  of  the  imputed  arrangement 
between  us.  Iffs  innocence  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  my  guilt. 
If  General  Jackson,  tlierefore,  can  establish  my  guilt,  and,  by  infer- 
ence, or  by  insinuation,  that  of  his  sole  rival,  he  will  have  removed 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
And  if  he  can,  at  the  same  time,  make  out  his  own  purity  of  conduct, 
and  impress  the  American  people  with  the  belief  that  his  purity  and 
integrity  alone  prevented  his  success  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, his  claims  w  ill  become  absolutely  irresistible.  Were  there  ever 
more  powerful  motives  to  propagate — was  there  ever  greater  interest. 
at  all  hazards,  to  prove  the  truth  of  charges  f 

I  *itatc  the  case,  1  liopo,  fairly  ;  I  moan  to  state  ii  fiiirly  and  fear- 
lissly.  If  the  position  he  one  which  exposes  General  Jackson  to  un- 
favorable suspicions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has  voluntarily 
taken  it,  and  he  must  abide  li\e  consequences.     I  am  acting  on  the 
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iekimirey  and  it  is  he  who  assails  me,  and  who  has  called  forth,  bj 
the  eternal  laws  of  self-protection^  the  right  to  use  all  legitiunate 
noeans  of  self-defence. 

General  Jackson  has  shown  in  his  letter,  that  he  19  not  exempt 
firom  the  influence  of  that  hias  towards  one's  own  interests,  which  is 
unfortunately  the  too  common  lot  of  human  nature.  It  is  hi$  interest 
to  make  out  that  he  is  a  person  of  spotless  innocence,  and  of  unsullip^l 
integrity  ;  and  to  establish,  by  direct  charge,  or  by  necessary  infer- 
ence, the  want  of  those  qualities  in  his  rival.  Accordingly,  we  6iid, 
throughout  the  letter,  a  labored  attempt  to  set  fortli  his  own  immacu- 
late purity  in  striking  contrast  with  the  corruption  which  is  attributed 
to  others.  We  would  imagine  from  his  letter,  that  he  very  seldom 
touches  a  newspaper.  The  Telegraph  is  mailed  regularly  for  him  at 
Washington,  but  it  arrives  at  the  Hermitage  very  irregularly.  He 
would  have  the  public  to  infer,  that  the  postmaster  at  Nashville, 
whose  appointment  happened  not  to  be  upon  his  recommendation, 
obstructed  his  reception  of  it.  In  consequence  of  his  not  receiving 
the  Telegraph,  he  had  not  on  the  6th  June,  1827,  seen  Carter  Bever- 
ley's (amous  Fayette ville  letter,  dated  the  8th  of  the  preceding  March, 
published  in  numerous  Gazettes,  and  published,  I  have  very  little 
doubt,  although  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  in  the 
Gazettes  of  Nashville.  I  will  not  say,  contrary  to  Gen.  Jackson's 
assertion,  that  he  had  never  read  that  letter,  when  he  wrote  that  of 
tlie  6th  of  June,  but  I  must  tliink  that  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should 
not  have  seen  it ;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  another  man  of 
any  political  eminence  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  read  it. 
There  is  a  remaikablc  coincidence  between  General  Jackson  and  cer- 
tain editors  who  espouse  his  interest,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Beverley's 
letter  They  very  early  took  the  ground,  in  respect  to  it,  that  1 
ought,  under  my'own  siynntiirej  to  come  out  and  deny  the  statements. 
And  General  Jackson  now  says,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  ibat 
he  "always  intended,  should  Mr.  Clay  come  out  over  his  own  signa- 
ture, and  deny  having  any  knowledge  of  the  conununication  mathj  Ly 
his  friends  to  my  friends  and  to  me,  that  I  would  give  him  the  nomc* 
of  the  gentleman  through  whoir.  that  ccmmunication  enir.e." 

The  dislinguibhcd  member  of  Congress  who  bore  the  alleged  over- 
ture, according  to  General  Jackson,  presented  himself  with  diplo- 
matic circumspeclion,  le.st  he  should  \^ound  tlic  very  great  sensibility 
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of  the  General.  He  avers  that  the  communication  was  intended 
with  the  mo6t  friendly  motives, ''  that  he  came  as  a  friend,"^  and  tkit 
he  hoped,  however  it  might  be  received,  there  would  be  no  alteratiM 
in  the  friendly  feelings  between  them.  The  Greneral  graciooaly  con- 
descends  to  receive  the  communication,  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
high  standing  of  the  distinguished  member,  and  of  his  having  alwajfs 
been  a  professed  friend,  he  is  promised  impunity,  and  aasuvd  tint 
there  shall  be  no  change  of  amicable  ties.  After  all  these  neoessaij 
preliminaries  arc  arranged  between  the  high  negotiating  powers,  tiie 
envoy  proceeds :  ''  he  had  been  informed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cb^, 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adtftns  had  made  overtures  to  them,  saying  if 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  unite  in  aid  of  the  election  of  Afr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should  be  Secretary  of  State ;  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Adams  were  urging,  as  a  reason  to  induce  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
accede  to  their  proposition,  that  if  I  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams would  be  continued  Secretary  of  State,  (inuendo,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  Kentucky.")  [Is  this  General  Jackson's  inuendo,  or 
that  of  the  distinguished  member  of  Congress  ?]  ^^  That  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  stated  the  West  does  not  want  to  separate  from  the  West, 
and  if  I  would  say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential  friends  to  say 
that,  in  case  I  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  con- 
tinued Secretary  of  State,  by  a  complete  union  of  Mr.  Clay  and  ha 
friends,  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  presidential  contest  in  one  hour ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their 
own  weapons."  To  which  the  General  states  himself  to  have  re- 
plied in  substance,  '^  that  in  politics,  as  in  every  thing  else,  my  guide 
was  principle,  and  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  unbiased  will  of  the 
people  or  their  constituted  i^ents,  I  never  would  step  into  the  Presi- 
dential Chair  ;  and  requested  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends, 
(for  I  did  suppose  he  had  come  from  Mr.  Clay,  aUkaugh  he  uicd  Ihi 
terms  Mr,  Clay'' s  friends j)  that  before  I  would  reach  the  Presidential 
Chair  by  such  means  of  bargain  and  corruption,  I  would  see  the  earth 
open  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myself  with 
them."  Now  all  these  professions  are  very  fine,  and  display  adnura- 
ble  purity.  But  its  sublimity  would  be  somewhat  more  impressive, 
if  some  person  other  than  General  Jackson  had  proclaimed  it.  He 
would  go  into  the  Presidential  Chair,  but  never,  no !  never,  contrary 
to  <'  the  expressed  and  unbiased  will  of  the  people,  or  their  consti- 
tuted agents :"  two  modes  of  arriving  at  it  the  more  reasonable,  as 
there  happens  to  be  no  other  constituted  way.    He  would  see  ^  the 


MTtk  open  and  twallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myself," 
beine  he  would  reach  the  Presidential  Chair  by  ^'  such  means  of 
bwgain  aiid  comqition."  I  hope  General  Jackson  did  not  intend  that 
the  whole  human  race  should  be  also  swallowed  up,  on  the  contin- 
feoqy  he  has  stated,  or  that  they  were  to  guarantee  that  he  has  an 
alMolute  repugnance  to  the  emfdoyment  of  any  exceptionable  means 
to  aecure  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.    If  he  had  rendered  the 

member  of  Congress  a  little  more  distinguished,  by  in- 
tly  ordering  him  from  his  presence,  and  by  forthwith  denouncing 
him  and  the  infomous  propositions  which  he  bore,  to  the  American 
public,  we  should  be  a  little  better  prepared  to  admit  the  claims  to 
untarnished  integrity,  which  the  Creneral  so  modestly  puts  forward. 
But,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  corrupt  and  scandalous  proposal 
is  made  to  him ;  the  person  who  conveyed  it,  advises  him  to  accept 
it,  and  yet  that  person  still  retains  the  friendship  of  Greneral  Jackson, 
who  is  so  tender  of  his  character  that  his  name  is  carefully  concealed 
and  reserved  to  be  hereafter  thought  forward  as  a  witness  !  A  man, 
who,  if  he  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  doubly 
iafamous — in&mous  for  the  advice  which  he  gave,  and  in&mous  for 
his  willingness  to  connive  at  the  corruption  of  the  body  of  which  he 
m  a  sworn  member — is  the  credible  witness  by  whom  Greneral  Jack- 
son stands  ready  to  establish  the  corruption  of  men,  whose  characters 
are  never  questioned ! 

Of  all.the  properties  which  belong  to  honorable  men,  not  one  is  so 
hi^ly  prized  as  that  of  character.  Gren.  Jackson  cannot  be  insensi- 
ble to  its  value,  for  he  appears  to  be  most  anxious  to  set  forth  the 
loftiness  and  purity  of  his  own.  How  has  he  treated  mine  ?  During 
Hie  diispensation  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Hermitage,  in  the  midst  of 
a  mixed  company  of  individuals  from  various  States,  he  permits  himr 
self  to  make  certain  statements  respecting  my  friends  and  me,  which, 
if  true,  would  forever  dishonor  and  degrade  us.  The  words  are 
fesffdly  passed  from  his  mouth,  before  they  are  committed  to  paper, 
by  one  of  his  guests,  and  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  another 
.liiate,  when  they  are  published  in  a  newspaper,  and  thence  circulated 
dmmgfaout  the  union.  And  now  he  pretends  that  these  statements 
were  made  <<  without  any  calculation  that  they  were  to  be  thrown 
Into  the  public  journals."  Poes  he  reprove  the  indiscretion  of  this 
giMst  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  conversation  at  the  hospit»- 
%le  board  ?    Far  from  it.    The  public  is  incredulous.    It  cannot  be, 
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gant  appedtf  to  him  for  the  confirmatKmof  the  p^Mkbed  ititi  iiiM<i|  i 
and  the  General  promptly  addreatea  a  letter  to  him,  ui  ivlueh  ^Mitri 
unequivocally  confirms — (says  Mr.  Carter  Beverly,)  all  I  have  aaii< 
regarding  the  overture  made  to  him  pending  the  last  pKaidenlia^ 
election  before  Gongresa ;  and  he  oiaerla  aijfrear  dmU  mom  tha^k^ 
eter  told  me."  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  aU  ^  veraioiiaof  Iha 
tale  have  now  made  their  appearance,  and  whetiier  General 
will  alledge,  that  he  did  not  <<  calculate"  upon  the  pnUicalion  of 
letter  of  the  6th  of  June. 

.The  General  states  that  the  unknown  envoy  used  the  tetmai  ^  lb. 
Clay's  friends,"  to  the  exclusion,  therefore,  of  myaeli^  but  he 
theless  inferred  that  he  had  come  from  me.  ^ow,  why  did  he 
this  inference  contrary  to  the  import  of  the  statement  which  he  le^ 
ceived  ?  Does  not  this  disposition  to  deduce  cofnclamna  iwfinriaiEa^ 
ble  to  me,  manifest  the  spirit  which  actuates  him  ?  And  doen  nal^ 
General  Jackson  exhibit  throughout  hia  letter  a  desire  to  give  ae^ 
loring  to  the  statements  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  measber  ^' 
Congress,  higher  than  they  would  justify  ?  No  one  ahoold  ever  A^ 
sort  to  implication  but  from  necessity.  Why  did  he  not 
from  the  envoy  if  he  had  come  from  me  r  Was  any-  thii^  moie 
tural  than  that  GeneralJ  ackson  should  ascertain  the  persona  who  had 
deputed  the  envoy  P  If  his  shocked  scneibility  and  indignant  virtue 
and  patriotism  would  not  allow  him  to  enquire  into  particulars,  ongiU 
he  to  have  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  I  was  privy  to  the  proponli 
without  assuring  himself  of  the  fact :  could  he  not,  after  rejecting tfW 
proposal,  continuing,  as  he  did,  on  friendly  terms  with  theoigan  of  iti 
have  satisfied  himself  if  I  were  conusant  of  it  ?  If  he  had  not  tann 
then,  might  he  not  have  ascertained  the  fact  from  his  friend  or  fraoi 
me,  during  the  intervening  two  and  a  half  years?  Th^^sompone* 
tidns  of  his  own  conscience  appear  for  a  moment  to  have  visited  Uai 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  for  he  there  does  any,  ^^  thniJe 
the  supposition  stated,  I  may  have  done  injustice  to.  Mr.  Clay  ;  if  aa^ 
the  gentleman  informing  me  can  explain."  No  good  or 
man  will  do  another  voluntarily  any  injustice.  It  was  not 
that  General  Jackson  should  have  done  me  any.  And  he  cannQtoa 
■<|ldt  himself  of  the  rashness  and  iniquity  of  hia  conduct  tnnranln  mat 
by  referring  at  this  late  day  to  a  person  whoa^  name  is  withheld  Aanii 
Hie  public;    Thia  compenduoua  mode  of  adminiitea^  jnaUoO;  If 
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fihH  bataging  and  then  trying  n  Tnan,  however  jnstifiahle  it  may  te, 
accoTdidg  to  the  precepts  of  the  Jackson  code,  is  sanctioned  by  no 
respectable  system  of  jurisprudence. 

It  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  that  the  overtures  was 
made  early  in  January ;  and  that  the  second  day  after  the  communi- 
cation! it  ^<  was  announced  in  the  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
eome  out  openly  and  avowedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams."  The  object 
of  this  statement  is  obvious.  It  is  to  insinuate  that  the  proposal 
which  was  rejected  with  disdain  by  General  Jackson,  was  accepted 
with  promptitude  by  Mr.  Adams.  This  renders  the  feet  as  to  the 
time  of  the  alleged  annunciation  very  important.  It  is  to  bo  regret- 
ted that  General  Jackson  had  not  been  a  little  more  precise.  It  was 
early  in  January  that  the  overture  was  made,  and  the  9€C<md  day  after 
the  annunciation  of  my  intention  took  place.  Now,  I  will  not  assert 
that  there  may  not  have  been  some  speculations  in  the  newspapem 
about  that  time,  (although  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  speculation 
so  early,)  as  to  the  probable  vote  which  I  should  give  ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  any  newspaper  which  the  second  day  after  early  in 
January,  asserted  in  its  columns,  that  I  had  come  out  ^<  openly  and 
avowedly  in  fevor  of  Mr.  Adams."  I  challenge  the  production  of 
such  a  paper.  I  do  not  believe  my  intention  so  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Adanui  was  annonnced  in  the  newspapers  openly  and  avowedly  du- 
ring the  whole  month  of  January,  or  at  any  rate  until  late  in  thMt 
month.  The  only  avowal  of  my  intention  to  vote  for  him,  which 
was  publicly  made  in  the  newspapers,  prior  to  the  election,  is  con- 
tained in  my  letter  to  Judge  Brooke,  which  is  dated  the  Q^^th  of  Janu- 
ary. It  was  first  published  in  the  Enquirer  at  Richmond,  some  time 
in  die  ensuing  month.  I  go  further ;  I  do  not  believe  any  newspaper 
at  Wodiington  can  be  produced  announcing,  before  the  latter  part  of 
Jantnry,  the  feet,  whether  upon  my  avowal  or  not,  of  my  intention 
to  rote  for  Mr.  Adams.  General  Jackson's  memor}'  must  deceive 
lum.  He  must  have  confounded  events  and  circumstances.  His 
friend,  Mr.  George  Kremer,  in  his  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer, 
bearing  date  the  25th  of  January,  has,  according  to  my  recollection 
of  the  public  prints,  a  claim  to  the  merit  of  being  the  tirst,  or  among 
tte' first,  to  announce  to  the  public  my  intended  voto.  That  letter 
was  first  published  at  Philadelphia,  and  returned  in  the  Columbian 
ObtiStfiSt  to  Washington  city,  on  the  31st  of  Jairaary.  How  long  be- 
Ibir^  iff  date  that  letter  waturritten  for  Mr.  KTeniet,does  not  appear 
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Wliether  there  be  any  connexion  made  by  the  diatinguiihed  Member, 
of  Coogressi  and  that  letter,  perhaps  General  Jackaon  can  explain. 

At  the  end  of  more  than  two  years  after  a  corrupt  oyerture  hai 
been  made  to  Grcneral  JacksoUi  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  openly 
proclaims  it.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  ascertained  since  the  pabUcation 
of  Mr.  Beverley's  FayetteviUe  letter,  the  General  has  been  for  a  long 
time  secretly  circulating  the  charge.  Immediately  on  the  appearaocp 
at  Washington  of  that  letter  in  the  public  prints,  the  editor  of  the. 
Tel^aph  asserted,  in  his  paper,  that  General  Jackson  had  communi- 
cated the  overture  to  him  about  the  period  of  the  election,  not  as  he. 
now  states,  but  according  to  Mr.  Beverley's  version  of  the  tale.  Since 
I  left  Washington,  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  I  have  understood  that 
General  Jackson  has  made  a  similar  communication  to  several  other 
persons  at  different  and  distant  points.  Why  has  the  overture  been 
thus  dandestindy  circulated  ?  Was  it  that  through  the  medium  of 
the  Telegraph,  the  leading  paper  supporttng  the  interest  of  General 
Jackson,  and  through  his  other  depositories,  the  belief  of  the  chaige 
should  be  duly  and  gradually  infused  into  the  public  mind,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  cause  ?  The  zeal  and  industry  with 
which  it  has  been  propagated,  the  daily  columns  of  certain  newspa- 
pers can  testify.  Finding  the  public  still  unconvinced,  has  the  Gen- 
eral found  it  to  be  necessary  to  come  out  in  proper  person,  through 
the  thin  veil  of  Mr.  Carter  Beverly's  agency  ? 

When  the  alleged  overture  was  made,  the  election  remained  unde- 
cided. Why  did  not  General  Jackson  then  hold  up  to  universal  scorn 
and  indignation  the  infamous  bearer  of  the  proposal,  and  those  who 
dared  to  insult  his  honor,  and  tamper  with  his  integrity  ?  If  he  had 
at  that  time  denounced  all  the  infamous  parties  concerned,  demanded 
an  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  established  by  satis- 
fiictory  proof  the  truth  of  his  accusation,  there  might  and  probably 
would  have  been  a  different  result  to  the  election.  V^Tiy,  when  at 
my  instance,  a  Committee  was  on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  1825, 
(only  four  days  before  the  election,)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  Mr.  Kremer,  did  not  General  Jackson  present  himself  and 
establish  their  truth  ?  Why,  on  the  seventh  of  that  month,  two  day* 
before  the  election,  when  the  Committee  reported  that  Mr.  Krem^ 
declined  to  come  forward,  and  that  <<  if  the^  knew  of  any  reason  for 
such  investigation,  they  would  have  asked  to  be  clothed  with  thi 
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firoper  power,  but  not  haying  themselves  any  such  knowledge,  they 
have  felt  it  to  be  their  duy  only  to  lay  before  the  House  the  commu- 
nication which  they  have  received  ;'^  why  did  not  General  Jackson 
authorize  a  motion  to  recommit  the  report,  and  manfully  come  fbr« 
ward  with  all  his  information  ?  The  Congress  of  the  nation  is  in 
session.  An  important  election  has  devolved  on  it.  All  eyes  are 
turned  towards  Washington.  The  result  is  awaited  with  intense 
anxiety  and  breathless  expectation.  A  corrupt  proposition,  affecting 
the  election,  is  made  to  one  of  the  candidates.  He  receives  it,  is  ad- 
vised to  accept  it,  deliberates,  decides  upon  it.  A  committee  is  in 
session  to  investigate  the  very  charge.  The  candidate,  notwithstand- 
ing, remains  profoundly  silent,  and,  afler  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
fears,  when  the  period  of  another  election  is  rapidly  approaching,  in 
which  he  is  the  only  competitor  for  the  office,  for  the  first  time,  an- 
nounces it  to  the  American  public  !  They  must  have  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  credulity  who  do  not  believe  that  Genera]  Jackson 
labors  under  some  extraordinary  delusion. 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  urge  by  way  of  excuse  for  what  must  be 
deemed  his  culpable  concealment  of  meditated  corruption,  that  he  did 
not  like  to  volunteer  as  a  witness  before  the  committee,  or  to  transmit 
to  it  the  name  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  although  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discern  any  just 
reason  for  his  volunteering  now,  which  would  not  have  applied  with 
more  force  at  that  time.  But  what  apology  can  be  made  for  his  fail- 
ure to  discharge  his  sacred  duty  as  an  American  Senator  ?  More  than 
two  months  after  the  alleged  overture,  my  nomination  to  the  office 
which  I  now  hold,  was  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  General  Jackson  was  then  a  sworn  member.  On  that  nomi- 
tion  he  had  to  deliberate  and  to  act  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  If  I 
were  privy  to  a  corrupt  proposal  to  General  Jackson,  touching  the  re- 
cent election ;  if  I  had  entered  into  a  corrupt  bargain  vnth  Mr.  Adams 
to  secure  his  elevation,  I  was  unworthy  of  the  office  to  which  I  was 
nominated  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  General  Jackson,  if  he  really  pos- 
sessed the  information  which  he  now  puts  forward,  to  have  moved 
the  Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  by  establishing  my 
guilt,  to  have  preserved  the  national  councils  from  an  abominable  con- 
tamination. As  the  conspiracy  of  George  Kremer  &  Co.  had  a  short 
time  before  meanly  shrunk  from  appearing  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  make  good  their  charges,  I  reqoett- 
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ed  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  when  my  nommatioii  ahoold  M 
tfiken  up,  to  ask  of  the  Senate  the  appointment  of  a  committee . of  kh 
^uiry,  unless  it  should  appear  to  him  to  be  altogether  unneceesuy. 
One  of  our  Senators  was  compelled  by  the  urgency  of  his  prif&te 
business  to  leave  Washington  before  my  nomination  was  disposed  of; 
and  as  I  had  but  little  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  professed  friend- 
ship of  the  other,  I  was  constrained  to  present  my  application  to  a 
Senator  from  another  State.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  when  it 
was  acted  upon,  General  Jackson,  and  every  other  Senator  present, 
was  silent  as  to  the  imputation  now  made ;  no  pne  presuming  to 
question  my  honor  or  integrity.  How  can  General  Jackson  justify  to 
his  conscience  or  to  his  country  ihis  palpable  breacK  of  his  public  duty  ? 
It  is  in  vain  to.  say  that  he  gave  a  silent  negative  vote.  Hb  was  io 
possession  of  information  which,  if  true,  must  have  occasioned  the 
rejection  of  my  nomination.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  Sena- 
tor possessed  the  same  information.  Investigation  was  alike  doe  to 
the  purity  of  the  national  councils,  to  me,  and,  as  an  act  of  strict  jus- 
tice, to  all  the  other  parties  implicated.  It  b  impossible  for  him  (o 
escape  from  the  dilemma  that  he  has  been  faithless  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  or  has  lent  himself  to  the  circulation  of  an  atro- 
cious  calumny. 

After  the  election  General  Jackson  was  among  the  first  whoeagerlj 
pressed  his  congratulations  upon  his  successful  rival.  If  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  guilty  of  the  employment  of  impure  means  to  effect  his  elec- 
tion, General  Jackson  ought  to  have  disdained  to  sully  his  own  hands 
by  touching  those  of  his  corrupt  competitor. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1825,  the  very  next  day  after  the  elec- 
tion, General  Jackson  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner  at  Washington, 
by  some  of  his  friends.  He  expressed  to  them  his  wish  that  he 
might  be  excused  from  accepting  the  invitation,  because,  alluding  to 
the  recent  election,  he  said,  <'  any  evidence  of  kindness  and  regard, 
such  as  you  propose,  might,  by  many,  be  viewed  as  conveying  vrith  it 
EXCEPTION,  murmurings,  and  feelings  of  complaint,  which  I  sincetelj 
hope  belong  to  none  of  my  friends."  More  than  one  month  after  the 
corrupt  proposal  is  pretended  to  have  been  received,  and  after,  accord- 
ing to  the  insinuation  of  General  Jackson,  a  corrupt  arrangement  had 
been  made  between  Mr.  Adams  and  me :  after  the  actual  termination 
of  an  election,  the  issue  of  which  was  brought  aboat|  aecordiag  to 
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Owmri  Jadnon^  by  the  haaest  roeans^  he  vras  unwilling  to  accept 
IIm  hflDora  of  a  public  dinneri  lest  it  should  imply  even  an  exception 

against  the  result  of  the  election. 

General  Jackaon  professes  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  June — I  quote 
■pan  his  words,  ^^  to  have  always  intended  should  Mr.  Clay  come 
out  over  his  own  signature  and  deny  having  any  knowledge  of  tho 
communication  made  by  his  friends  to  my  friends,  and  to  me,  that  I 
would  give  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whom  that  com- 
nnmkation  came.'*  He  pretends  never  to  have  seen  the  Fayetteville 
lotter  ;.  and  yet  the  pretext  of  a  denial  under  7ny  signature  is  precisely 
ttat  which  had  been  urged  by  the 'principal  editors  who  sustain  his 
cause,  if  this  be  an  unconcerted,  it  i^  nevertheless  a  most  wonderful 
ocHDcidence.  The  General  never  communicated  to  me  his  professed 
intention,  but  left  mc  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  generous  purpose ; 
like  the  overture  itself,  it  was  profoundly  concealed  from  me.  There 
was  an  authorized  denial  from  me,  which  went  the  circle  of  the  pub- 
lic prints,  immediately  after  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  the  Fay- 
etteville letter.  In  that  denial  my  words  are  given.  They  were  con- 
tained in  a  letter  dated  at  Washington  cily  on  the  ISth  day  of  April 
last,  and  are  correctly  stated  to  have  been  ^'  that  the  statement  that 
Us  (my)  friends  had  made  such  a  proposition  as  the  latter  describes 
to  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  was,  as  far  as  he  knew  or  believed, 
utterly  destitute  of  foundation  ;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  believe  that 
(General  Jackson  had  mnde  any  such  statement ;  but  tliat  no  matter 
with  whom  it  had  originated,  he  was  fully  persuaded  it  was  a  gross 
fid>ricatton  of  the  same  calumnious  character  with  the  Kremer  story, 
pot  forth  for  the  double  ||]\iriK>se  of  injuring  his  public  character,  and 
propping  the  cause  of  General  Jackson  ;  and  then  for  himself  and  for 
lua  friends  he  defied  the  substantiation  of  the  charge  before  any  fair 
Iribunal  whatever."  Such  were  my  own  words  transmitted  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  to  a  knovm  person.  Whereas  the  charge 
which  they  repelled  was  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  a  person 
.then  unknown  to  some  person  also  unknown.  Did  I  not  deny  the 
charge  under  my  own  signature  in  my  card  of  the  31st  January,  1825, 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  ?  Was  not  there  a  substan- 
tiai  denial  of  it  in  my  letter  to  Judge  Brooke,  dated  the  28th  of  the 
come  nrM>nth  ?  In  my  circular  to  my  constituents  ?  In  my  Lewis 
'terg  speech  ?  And  may  I  not  add,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  my  public 
JUm  and  conduct  ?    If  General  Jackson  had  ofiered  to  furnish  m^  tho 
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name  of  a  member  of  CongreM,  vho  was  capable  of  adraiiig  Ui 
ceptance  of  a  base  and  corrupt  proposition,  ought  I  to  have 
to  his  inBunous  and  discredited  witness  ? 

It  has  been  a  thousand  times  asserted  and  repeated,  that  I  Tiokted 
instructions  which  I  ought  to  have  obeyed.  I  deny  the  charge  ;  mmi 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  denying  it  in  the  presence  ol 
my  assembled  constituents.  The  general  assembly  requested  Am 
Kentucky  delegation  to  vote  in  a  particular  way.  A  majority  of  thift 
delegation,  including  myself,  voted  in  opposition  to  that  req«eat» 
The  legislature  did  not  intend  to  give  an  imperaiive  instruction.  Tlia 
distinction  between  a  request  and  an  instruction  was  fiuniliar  to  tiii 
legislature,  and  their  rolls  attest  that  the  former  is  always  addresMi 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  latter  oolj 
to  the  Senators  of  the  United  States. 

fiut  I  do  not  rely  exclusively  on  this  recognized  distinction.  I  dis* 
pute  at  once  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  issxie  a  mandatory  instrae-> 
tion  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Such  a  right  has  no  fouH 
dation  in  the  constitution,  in  the  reason  or  nature  6f  things,  nor  ia 
usage  of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  Its  exercise  would  be  a  manifest 
usurpation.  The  general  assembly  has  the  incontrovertible  right  to 
express  its  opinions  and  to  proclaim  its  wishes  on  any  political  sub- 
ject whatever ;  and  to  such  an  expression  great  deference  and  re- 
spect are  due  ;  but  it  is  not  obligatory.  The  people,  when,  in  Au- 
gust, 1824,  they  elected  members  to  the  general  assembly,  did  not 
invest  them  with  any  power  to  regulate  or  control  the  exercise  of  the 
discretion  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  every  elector  present,  if  he  intend- 
ed to  part  with  his  own  right,  or  anticipated  the  exertion  of  any.^nch 
power,  by  the  legislature,  when  he  gave  his  vote  in  August  1824  ? 

The  only  instruction  which  1  received  from  a  legitimate  source, 
emanated  from  a  respectable  portion  of  my  immediate  constituents ; 
and  that  directed  me  to  exercise  my  own  discretion,  regardless  of  the 
will  of  the  legislature.  You  subsequently  ratified  my  vote  by  une- 
quivocal demonstrations,  repeatedly  given,  of  your  affectionate  attach- 
ment and  your  unshaken  confidence.  You  ratified  it  two  years  ago 
by  the  election  of  my  personal  and  political  friend  (Judge  Clarke)  Is 
succeed  me  in  the  Hou!?e  of  Representatives,  who  had  himself 
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■eribed  the  otAj  legitimate  instnictioii  which  I  leceiyed:  You  imtify 
it  by  the  presence  and  the  approbation,  of  this  vast  and  respectable 
assemblage. 

I  rejoice  again  and  again,  that  the  contest  has  at  last  assumed  lU 
present  practical  form.  Heretofore,  malignant  whispers  and  dark 
surmises  hare  been  clandestinely  circulated,  or  openly  or  unblush- 
ingly  uttered  by  irresponsible  agents.  They  were  borne  upon  the 
winds,  and  like  them  were  invisible  and  intangible.  No  responsible 
man  stood  forward  to  sustain  them,  with  his  acknowledged  authority. 
They  have  at  last  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Greneral  Jackson 
has  now  thrown  off  the  mask  and  comes  confessedly  forth  from  be- 
hind his  concealed  batteries,  publicly  to  accuse  and  convict  me.  We 
stand  confronted  before  the  American  people.  Pronouncing  the 
charges,  as  I  again  do,  destitute  of  all  foundation,  and  gross  aspersions, 
whether  clandestinely  or  openly  issued  from  the  halls  of  the  capitol, 
the  saloons  of  the  Hermitage,  or  by  press,  by  pen,  or  by  tongue,  and 
safely  resting  on  my  conscious  integrity,  I  demand  the  witness,  and 
await  the  event  with  fearless  confidence. 

The  issue  is  fairly  joined.  The  imputed  offence  does  not  compre- 
hend a  single  friend,  but  the  collective  body  of  my  friends  in  Con« 
gress ;  and  it  accuses  them  of  offering,  and  mc  with  sanctioning  cor- 
rupt propofltions,  derogating  from  honor,  and  in  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  of  duties.  The  char^has  been  made  after  two  years  delibe- 
ration. General  Jackson  ha^'oluntarily  taken  his  position,  and  with- 
out provocation.  In  voting  against  him  as  Pn^ident  of  the  United 
States,  I  gave  him  no  just  cause  of  offence.  I  exercised  no  more 
than  my  indisputable  privilege,  as,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  of  which 
I  have  never  complained,  he  exercised  his  in  voting  against  me  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Had  I  voted  for  him,  I  must  have  gone  counter 
to  every  fixed  principle  of  my  public  life.  I  believed  him  incompe- 
tent, and  his  election  fraught  with  danger.  At  this  early  period  of 
the  Republic,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  dangers  which  had  over- 
turned every  other  Free  State,  I  believed  it  to  be  essential  to  the  last- 
ing preservation  of  our  liberties,  that  a  man,  devoid  of  civil  talents, 
and  offering  no  recommendation  but  one  founded  on  military  service, 
should  not  be  selected  to  administer  the  government.  I  believe  so 
yet ;  and  I  shall  consider  the  days  of  the  Comnionwealth  numbered 

when  an  opposite  principle  is  established.     I  believed,  and  still  be- 
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that  Bowi  when  mnr  iwiitiitioiis  are  m  oonpHcaftive  iiifriiej,,ii 
tlie  time  to  establish  the  peat  priaciple^  Aat  military  qualificatioa 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  title  to  the  Presidency.  If  we  start  right,  we 
may  run  along  race  of  liberty,  happiness,  and  ^ory.  If  westombk 
in  setting  out,  we  shall  fidi  as  others  have  fallen  before  us,  and  &11 
without  even  a  claim  to  the  regrets  or  sympathies  of  mankind. 

I  have  never  done  Creneral  Jackson,  knowingly,  any  injustice.  I 
have  taken  {Measure,  on  every  proper  occasion,  to  l)estow  on  hani 
merited  praise  for  the  glorious  issue  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
No  American  citizen  enjoyed  higher  satisfiiction  than  I  did  with  the 
event.  I  heard  it  for  the  first  time  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris ;  and 
I  eagerly  perused  the  details  of  the  actions,  with  the  anxious  hope 
diat  IshouM  find  that  the  gallant  nplitia  of  my  own  State  had  aveng- 
ed, on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  blood  which  they  had  so 
finely  spilt  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Raisin.  That  hope  was  not 
then  gratified ;  and  although  I  had  the  mortification  to  read  in  the 
official  statement,  that  they  iagloriously  fled,  I  was  neverthdess 
thankful  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  my  country,  and  felt  grateful 
to  him  who  had  most  contributed  to  the  ever  memorable  victory. 
This  concession  is  not  now  made  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
frvoT  or  mitigating  the  wrath  of  General  Jackson.  He  has  erected 
an  impassable  barrier  between  us,  and  I  would  scorn  to  accept  any 
fiivor  at  his  hands.  •  I  thank  my  God  that  He  has  endowed  me  with 
a  soul  incapable  of  i^prehensions  from  the  anger  of  any  being  but 
himself.  w 

I  have  as  your  Representative,  freely  examined,  and  in  my  delibe- 
rate judgment,  justly  condemned  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson  in 
some. of  our  Indian  wars.  I  believed,  and  yet  believe  him,  to  have 
trampled  upon  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  to  have  violated 
the  principles  of  humanity.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  I  did  not 
and  could  not  vote  for  him. 

I  owe  you,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  many  apologies  for  thii 
long  interruption  of  the  festivities  of  the  day.  I  hope  that  my  desire 
to  vindicate  their  honored  object,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  he  is  not 
altogether  imwoithy  of  them,  will  be  deemed  sufficient. 
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At  WAtHmpTOK,  March  7,  1829. 


[Arrxa  the  irittniphAat  elcetioa  of  Gencnl  Jacxiov  at  Prendeiit  in  fM»  a^  bii 
impoiiBg  InaagnntiM  to  that  office,  March  Attt,  1889,  aaomber  of  the  kwaU  of  Mr: 
ClaT|  (who  had  reeigned  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  State  the  day  before  that  laaafD- 
lation,  and  was  preparing  to  retam  to  hie  Weetem  home)  iniisted  that  he  ahooM 
meet  them  aroond  the  festiTe  board  prior  to  hia  departure.  To  thii  request  ho  acaa 
ded.    The  fiAh  toast  was: 

"  Health,  piomriiy,  and  happiness  to  our  hfarhly  fslned  aad  eeteemed  nest  aod 
fellow-citizen,  HamiT  Clat.  IVhaterer  the  intare  deetination  of  his  liloi  he  has 
done  enough  for  honori  and  need  desire  no  higher  reward  than  the  deep  seated  afiec- 
tion  and  respect  of  his  friends  and  his  conntry.'' 

This  having  been  received  with  profound  enthasiastie  feeling,  Mr.  Clat  arose  aad 
addressed  the  company  as  follows :] 

In  rising,  Mr.  Presidenti  to  oSSsr  my  respectful  adknowledgetnents 
for  the  honors  of  which  I  am  here  the  object,  I  must  ask  the  indnl* 
gence  of  yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen  now  assembled,  tor  an  un- 
affected embarrassment,  which  is  more  sensibly  felt  than  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly expressed.  Thit  city  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  my  public  life.  You,  and  others  whom  I  now  see,  have  been 
spectators  of  my  public  course  and  conduct.  Tou  and  they  are,  if  I 
may  borrow  a  technical  expression  from  an  honorable  profession,  |>f 
which  you  and  I  are  both  members,  jurors  of  the  vicinage.  To  a 
judgment  rendered  by  those  who  have  thus  long  known  me,  and  by 
others  though  not  of  the  panel,'  who  have  possessed  equal  ojpportuni- 
ties  of  forming  correct  opinions,  I  most  cheerfully  submit.  If  the 
weight  of  human  testimony  should  be  estimated  by  the  intelligence 
and  respectability  of  the  witness,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowled^  of 
the  matter  on  which  he  testifies,  the  highest  consideration  u  due  to 
that  which  has  been  this  day  spontaneously  pven.    I  shall  evcr^ 
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eherish  it  with  the  most  grateful  recoUectioD,  and  look  back  apoo  H 
with  proud  satis&ction. 

I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  I  could  with  any  propriety  abstain  firom 
any  allusion  at  this  time  and  at  this  place>  to  public  affairs.  But  con- 
sidering the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together,  the  events 
which  have  preceded  it,  and  the  infiuence  which  they  may  exert  upon 
the  destinies  of  our  country,  my  silence  might  be  misinterpreted,  and 
I  think  it  therefore  proper  that  I  should  embrace  this  first  public  op- 
portunity which  I  have  had  of  saying  a  few  words,  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  memorable  and  embittered  contest.  It  is  &r  from  my 
wish  to  continue  or  to  revive  the  dotation  with  which  that  contest 

^  was  attended.  It  is  ended,  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  nation  wants 
repose.    A  majority  of  the  people  has  decided,  and  firom  their  ded- 

,  sion  there  can  and  ought  to  be  no  appeal.  Bowing,  as  I  do,  with 
profound  respect  to  them,  and  to  thb  exercise  of  their  sovareign  au- 
thority, I  may  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  retain  and  to  express  my 
own  unchanged  sentiments,  even  if  they  should  not  be  in  perfect  co- 
incidence with  theirs.  It  is  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  me  to 
believe  that  I  share  these  sentiments  in  common  with  more  than  half 

•  a  million  of  freemen,  possessing  a  degree  of  virtue,  of  intelligence,  of 
religion,  and  of  genuine  patriotism,  which,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  is  unsurpassed,  in  the  same  number  of  men  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  in  this  or  any  other  age. 

I  deprecated  the  election  of  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  believed  he  had  neither  the  temper,  the  experience, 
nor  the  attainments  requisite  to  discjiarge  the  complicated  and  ardu- 
ous duties  of  chief  magistrate.  I  deprecated  it  still  more,  because 
his  elevation,  I  believed,  would  be  tne  result  exclusively  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  for  military  service,  without  regard  to  indispensable 
civil  qualifications.  I  can  neither  ro tract,  nor  alter,  nor  modify  any 
opinion  which,  on  these  subjects,  I  have  at  any  time  heretofore  ex- 
pressed. I  thought  I  beheld  in  his  election  an  awful  foreboding  of 
the  fate  which,  at  some  future  (I  pray  to  God  that,  if  it  ever  arrive, 
it  may  be  some  far  distant)  day  was  to  befall  this  infant  republic.  All 
past  history  has  impressed  on  my  mind  this  solemn  apprehension. 
Nor  is  it  effaced  or  weakened  by  contemporaneous  events  passing 
upon  our  own  favored  continent.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this 
epoch,  at  the  head  of  eight  of  the  nine  independent  governments 
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established  in  both  Americas,  military  officers  have  been  placed,  or 
have  placed  themselves.  General  Lavalle  has,  by  military  force, 
subverted  the  republic  of  La  Plata.  General  Santa  Cruz  is  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Bolivia ;  Colonel  Pinto  of  Chili ;  General  Lamar  of 
Peru,  and  General  Bolivar  of  Colombia.  Central  America,  rent  in 
pieces,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore  from  wounds  inflicted  by  contend- 
ing military  factions,  is  under  the  alternate  sway  of  their  chiefs.  In 
the  government  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  an  election,  conducted  ac« 
cording  to  all  the  requirements  of  their  constitution,  has  terminated 
with  a  majority  of  the  States  in  fiEivor  of  Pedrazza,  the  civil  candidate. 
An  insurrection  was  raised  in  behalf  of  his  military  rival ;  the  ciy, 
not  exactly  of  a  bargain,  but  of  corruption,  was  sounded ;  the  election 
was  annulled,  and  a  reform  effected  by  proclaiming  Greneral  Guerrero, 
having  only  a  minority  of  the  States,  duly  elected  President  The 
thunders  from  the  surrounding  forts,  and  the  acclamaoons  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude,  on  the  fourth,  told  us  what  general  was  at  the 
head  of  our  afiairs.  It  is  true,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  happier 
than  some  of  the  Americean  States,  that  his  election  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  military  violence.  The  forms  of  the  constitution 
have  yet  remained  inviolate. 

In  re-asserting  the  opinions  which  I  hold,  nothing  is  furth^  from 
my  purpose  than  to  treat  with  the  slightest  disrespect  those  of  my 
fellow-citizens  here  or  elsewhere,  who  may  entertain  opposite  senti- 
ments. The  fact  of  claiming  and  exercising  the  free  and  independent 
expression  of  the  dictates  of  my  own  deliberate  judgment,  affi>rds  the 
strongest  guarantee  of  my  full  recognition  of  their  corresponding 
privilege. 

A  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens,  it  would  seem,  do  not  perceive 
the  dangers  which  I  apprehended  from  the  example.  Believing  that 
they  are  not  real,  or  that  we  have  some  security  against  their  eflbct, 
which  ancient  and  modern  republics  have  not  found, that  majority,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  incontestible  right  of  suffirage,  have  chosen  for 
chief  magistrate  a  citizen  who  brings  into  that  high  trust  no  qualifi- 
cation other  than  military  triumphs. 

That  citizen  has  done  much  injustice — ^wanton,  unprovoked,  and 
unatoned  injustice.  It  was  inflicted,  as  I  must  ever  believe,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  gratifying  private  resentment  and  promoting  pec^ 
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fonal  ambition.  When,  during  the  late  canvasi  he  came  forward  in 
the  public  prints  under  his  prc^per  name,  with  his  charge  against  me, 
and  inmmoned  before  the  public  tribunal  his  friend  and  his  only  wit- 
ness to  establish  it,  the  anxious  attention  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple was  directed  to  the  testimony  which  that  witness  might  render. 
He  promptly  obeyed  the  call  and  testified  to  what  he  knew.  He 
could  say  nothing,  and  he  said  nothing,  which  cast  the  slightest  shade 
upon  my  honor  or  integrity.  What  he  did  say  was  the  reverse  of 
any  implication  of  me.  Then  all  just  and  impartial  men,  and  all  who 
had  &ith  in  the  magnanimity  of  my  accuser,  believed  that  he  would 
voluntarily  make  a  public  acknowledgement  of  his  error.  How  far 
this  reasonable  expectation  has  been  fulfilled,  let  his  persevering  and 
stubborn  silence  attest.  But  my  relations  to  that  citizen  by  a  recent 
event  are  now  changed.  He  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  my  country,^ 
invested  with  large  and  extensive  powers,  the  administration  of  wluch 
may  conduce  to  its  prosperity  or  occasion  its  adversity.  Patriotism 
enjoins  as  a  duty,  that  whilst  he  is  in  that  exalted  station,  he  should 
be  treated  with  decorum,  and  his  official  acts  be  judged  of  in  a  spirit 
of  candor.  Suppressing,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  sense  of  my  personal 
wrong — willing  even  to  forgive  him,  if  his  own  conscience  and  our 
Gonmion  God  can  acquit  him — and  entertaining  for  the  majority  which 
has  elected  him,  and  for  the  office  which  he  fills,  alF  the  deference 
which  is  due  firom  a  private  citizen,  I  most  anxiously  hope  that  under 
his  guidance  the  great  interests  of  our  country,  foreign  and  domestic, 
may  be  upheld,  our  free  institutions  be  unimpaired,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  nation  be  continued  and  increased. 

While  1  am  prompted  by  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  my 
country,  sincerely  to  express  this  hope,  I  make  no  pledges,  no 
promises,  no  threats,  and  I  must  add,  I  have  no  confidence.  My 
public  life,  I  trust,  furnishes  the  best  guarantee  for  my  faithful  ad- 
herence to  those  great  principles  of  external  and  internal  policy,  to 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  zealously  dedicated.  Whether  I  shall 
ever  hereafter  take  any  part  in  the  public  councils  or  not,  depends 
upon  circumstances  beyond  my  control.  Holding  the  principle  that  a 
citizen,  as  long  as  a  single  pulsation  remains,  is  under  an  obligation 
to  exert  his  utmost  energies  in  the  service  of  his  country,  if  necessa- 
ry, whether  in  private  or  public  station,  my  friends  here  and  every- 
where may  rest  assured  that,  in  either  condition,  1  shall  stand  erect, 
with  a  q>irit  unconquered,  whilst  life  endures,  ready  to  second  their 
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cKertioiis  m  the  cmm  of  liberty,  the  union,  and  the  national  proa* 
peri^. 

Before  I  get  down  I  ayaO  myaelf  with  pleasnre  of  this  opportunity 
to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesies  and  friendly 
attentions  which  I  have  uniformly  experienced  from  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city.  A  free  and  social  intercourse  with  them,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  is  about  to  terminate,  without  any  recol- 
lection on  my  part  of  a  single  painful  collision,  and  without  leaving 
behind  me,  as  £ir  as  I  know,  a  solitary  personal  enemy.  If,  in  the 
sentiment  with  which  I  am  about  to  conclude,  I  do  not  give  a  partic- 
ular expression  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  interchange  of  civilities 
and  friendly  offices,  I  hope  the  citizens  of  Washington  will  be  assured 
that  their  individual  happiness  and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
city  will  ever  be  objects  of  my  fervent  wishes.  In  the  sentiment 
which  I  shall  {Hresently  offer,  they  are  indeed  comprehended.  For  the 
wdfare  of  this  city  is  indissolnbly  associated  with  that  of  our  Union, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  liberty.    I  request  permission  to  proposei 
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ON  afANUFACTURES. 

SuTATB  or  tn  UvTRD  Statm,  Apul  6^  1810. 

ICb.  PaxfiDurr :— The  loctl  intereot  of  the  qiomiter  of  the  oeimtiy  which  I  hliTO 
tiie  honor  to  repretent,  will  apoloftie  for  the  trouble  I  may  give  yoa  on  this  ocea* 
son.  My  colleague  haa  propooed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  before  yon,  imtmctinf 
the  Secretary  df  the  Nary  to  proride  inppliea  of  cordage,  eail-cloth,  hemp,  Asc.,  and 
to  give  a  preference  to  thoee  of  American  growth  and  manufacture.  It  haa  been 
moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Mattachueette  (Mr.  Ll^yd)  to  etrike  out  this  part  of 
the  amendment ;  and  in  the  courae  of  the  diecwnon  which  haa  ariaen,  remaika 
kave  been  made  on  the  general  policy  of  promotinc  manufactnrea.  The  propriety 
of  this  policy  is,  peibape,  not  very  intimately  connected  with  the  aokgect  before  us ; 
but  it  is,  neverdielesB,  within  the  legitimate  and  admissnbla  scope  of  debate.  Un- 
der this  impression  I  offer  my  sentiments 

In  inculcating  the  advantagea  of  domestic  manufactures,  it  never  entered  tho 
head,  I  presume,  of  any  one,  to  change  the  habits  of  the  nation  from  an  agnenltural 
to  a  manufacturing  community.  No  one,  I  am  pemaded,  ever  thought  of  convert- 
ing the  plough-share  and  the  sickle  into  the  ipindle  and  the  shuttle.  And  yet  this 
is  the  delusive  and  erroneous  view  too  often  taken  of  the  subject.  Tlie  opponents 
of  the  manufacturing  system  tranipoft  themsehree  to  the  establishments  of  Bian- 
chester  and  Birmingham,  and  dwelling  on  the  indigence,  vice,  and  wretchedness 
prevaiHng  there,  by  pushing  it  to  an  Mtmne,  argue  that  its  introduction  into  this 
country  will  necesBsrily  be  attended  by  the  same  mischievous  and  dreadful  conse- 
quences. But  what  is  the  fact  1  That  England  is  the  manufactnier  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world ;  and  that,  even  there,  the  numbers  thus  employed  bear  an  inconnd- 
erable  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  population.  Were  we  to  become  the  menu  • 
fiicturen  of  other  nations,  effects  of  the  same  kind  might  result  But,  if  we  Umit 
•nr  efforts,  by  our  own  wants,  the  evils  apprehended  wouki  be  found  to  be  chimeri- 
caL  The  invention  and  improvement  in  machinery,  for  which  the  present  sge  b 
so  lematkable,  dispensing  in  a  grsat  degree  with  manual  labor ;  and  the  employ- 
BSBt  of  those  pemons,  who,  if  we  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  alono» 
wmdd  be  either  uaprodnetiva,  or  eiposcd  to  indolence  and  immorality,  will  enaMs 
iiloiaiplf  ov  wnim^  mxfkmm  wilMmring  our  ■ttontioa  from  agiieultait, ikil 


But  and  gieateit  source  of  national  weahh  and  liappines.  A  jadidons  Ameiieai 
fanner,  in  the  honaehold  way,  mannfacturea  whatever  ia  requisite  for  his  family 
He  aquanderB  but  little  in  the  gewgaws  of  Europe.  He  presents  in^epitome  what 
the  nation  ought  to  in  extento.  Their  manufactories  should  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  effect  the  same  object  in  relationto  the  whole  community,  which  the  part 
oi  his  household  employed  in  domestic  manufacturing  bears  to  the  whole  family 
It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  exports  of  the  country  should  continue  to  be  the 
surplus  production  of  liUage,  and  not  become  those  of  manufacturing  establishmentib 
But  it  is  important  to  diminish  our  imports— to  furnish  ourselves  with  clothing, 
made  by  our  own  industry — and  to  cease  to  be  dependant,  for  the  very  coats  we 
^ear,  upon  a  foreign,  and  perhaps  inimical  country.  The  nation  that  imports  its 
doth  from  abroad,  is  but  little  less  dependant  than  if  it  imported  its  bread. 

The  fallacious  course  of  reasoning  uiged  against  domestic  manufactures,  namely, 
the  distress  and  servitude  produced  by  that  of  England,  would  equally  indicate  the 
propriety  of  abandoning  agriculture  itself.  Were  you  to  cost  your  eyes  upon  the 
miserable  peasantry  of  Poland,  and  revert  to  the  days  of  feudal  vassalage,  you  might 
thence  draw  numerous  arguments  of  the  kind  now^nder  consideration,  against  the 
pursuits  of  the  husbandman !  What  would  become  of  commerce,  the  favorite 
theme  of  some  gentlemen,  if  assailed  with  this  sort  of  weapon  1  The  fraud,  perjury, 
cupidity,  and  corroption,  with  which  it  is  unhappily  too  often  attended,  would  at 
once  produce  its  overthrow.  In  short,  sir,  take  the  black  side  of  the  picture,  and 
•very  human  occupation  will  be  found  pregnant  with  fatal  objections. 


The  opposition  to  manufacturing  institutions  recalls  to  my  rf  collection  the 
of  a  gentleman,  of  whom  I  have  heard.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  «f  supplying  Us 
table  fipora  a  neighboring  cook  and  eonfecttoner*s  shop,  and  proposed  to  his  wife  a 
reform,  in  this  particular.  She  revolted  at  the  idea.  The  sight  of  a  senliioa  was 
dreadful,  and  her  delicate  nerves  eoukl  not  bear  the  clattering  of  kitchen  fumituie. 
The  gentleman  persisted  in  his  design ;  his  table  was  thenceforth  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter scqppUed,  and  his  neighbor,  the  confectioner,  lost  one  of  his  best  customen.  In 
like  manner  Dame  Commerce  will  oppose  domestic  manufactures.  She  is  a  flirt- 
ing, flippant,  noisy  jade,  and  if  we  are  governed  by  her  fantasies,  we  shall  never  pot 
off  the  muslins  of  India  and  the  cloths  of  Europe.  But  I  trust  that  the  yeomanry 
of  the  country,  the  true  and  genuine  landlords  of  this  tenement,  called  the  United 
States,  disregarding  her  freaks,  will  perMvere  in  reform,  until  the  whole  «»>»m*t*iI 
family  is  furnished  by  itself  with  the  dothing  necessary  for  its  own  use. 

It  is  a  subject,  no  less  of  curiosity  than  of  interest,  to  trace  the  prejudices  in  &vet 
of  foreign  fabrics.  In  our  colonial  condition,  we  were  in  a  complete  ataie  of  d^ 
pendance  on  the  parent  country,  as  it  reelected  manufactures,  as  well  as  commerDS 
For  many  years  after  the  war,  such  was  the  partiality  for  her  iwodnctioBS,  in  thia 
country,  that  a  gentleman's  head  could  not  withstand  the  influenca  of  aolar  hial» 
unless  covered  with  a  London  hat— his  feet  could  not  bear  the  pabUea,  or  firosl, 
less  protected  by  London  shoes— and  the  comfort  or  ornament  of  hk  peiaon 
only  consulted,  when  his  coat  was  cut  out  by  the  shears  of  a  tailor  *'  jus*  from  Lod> 
don."  At  length,  however,  the  wonderful  ditcovery  haa  been  made,  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  provide  then  arti- 
cles, combining  with  equal  eleganoe,  greater  durability.  And  I  entertain  bo  donb^ 
that  in  a  short  time,  the  no  less  important  fact  will  be  devdoped,  that  tha  ^f^fmnttm 
manufactories  of  the  United  States,  fostered  by  government,  and  aided  by  house 
iMid  exertions,  are  fully  competent  to  supply  vs  with  at  least  emy 
•Tdolhing.    Ilhei«fore,dr,/^«M(tottieiiMikMiiiiMe«urt^lhedi^ 


faror  of  eneouragiiig  them,  not  to  the  extent  to  which  thej  are  earned  in  Enfflud^ 
\mi  to  each  an  extent  as  will  redeem  us  entirely  from  all  dependance  on  foreign 
eonntriee.  There  is  a  pleasure— a  pride  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  I 
pity  those  who  cannot  feel  the  sentiment)  in  being  clad  in  the  prodnctions  of  ov 
own  families.  Others  may  prefer  the  cloths  of  Leeds  and  of  London,  but  give  me 
those  of  Honnphreysville. 

Aid  maybe  given  to  native  institutions  in  the  form  of  bounties  and  of  protecting 
duties.  But  against  bounties  it  is  urged,  that  you  tax  the  uihaU  for  the  benefit  of  a 
part  only,  of  the  community ;  and  in  opposition  to  duties  it  is  alleged,  that  yon 
make  the  interest  of  one  part,  the  consumer,  bend  to  the  interest  of  another  part; 
the  manufacturer.  The  suificiency  of  the  answer  is  not  always  admitted,  that  the 
sacrifice  is  merely  temporary,  being  ultimately  compensated  by  the  greater  abund- 
ance and  superiority  of  the  article  produced  by  the  stimulus.  But,  of  all  practicable 
forms  of  encouragement,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  one  under  consid- 
eration would  escape  opposition,  if  everything  proposed  in  Congress  were  not  doom- 
ed to  experience  it.  What  is  it  1  The  bill  contains  two  provisions^one  prospec- 
tive, anticipating  the  appropriation  for  clothing  for  the  army,  and  the  amendment 
proposes  extending  it  to  naval  supplies,  for  the  year  1811— and  the  other,  directing 
a  preference  to  be  {^ven  to  home  mamifactihes,  and  productions,  whenever  it  can 
l>e  done  withoui  material  detrimetU  to  the  jnMte  wtrvict,  Tlie  object  of  the  first  is  to 
authorize  contracts  to  be  made  beforehand,  with  manufacturers,  and  by  making  ad- 
vances to  them,  under  proper  security,  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  articles  wanted 
in  sufBcient  quantity.  When  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  frequently  men  of  limited 
capital,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  kind  of  asnstance,  bestowed  with  pnh- 
dence,  will  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  It  is  in  fact,  only  purroing  a  principla 
» long  acted  upon,  of  advancbg  to  contractors  with  government,  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  engagemects.  The  appropriation  contemplated  to  be  made  for 
the  year  1811,  may  be  restricted  to  such  a  som  as,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war, 
we  must  necessarily  expend.  The  discretion  is  proposed  to  be  vested  in  officers  or 
high  confidence,  who  will  be  responsible  for  its  abuse,  and  who  are  enjoined  to  see 
that  the  public  service  receives  no  material  dehimitU.  It  is  stated  that  hemp  is  now 
very  high,  and  that  contracts,  made  under  existing  cireumstances,  will  be  i^juriona 
to  government.  But  the  amendment  creates  no  obligation  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  go  into  market  at  thin  precise  moment.  In  fact,  by  enlarging  hin 
sphere  of  action,  it  admits  of  his  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  fluctuation,  and 
getting  a  supply  below  the  accustomed  price,  if  such  a  fall  should  occnr  prior  to  tht 
asoal  annual  ^ipropriation. 

I  consider  the  amendment  under  consideration  of  the  first  importance,  in  point  ci 
principle.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  donbt  may  be  entertained,  as  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  manufacturing  system,  none  can  exist,  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  being 
able  to  fnmish  ourselves  with  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  in  time  of  war.  Onr 
maritime  operations  ought  not,  in  such  a  state,  to  depend  upon  the  cansualtiea  of 
foreign  supply.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  idiould.  With  very  little  encounge- 
ment  from  government,  1  befieve  we  shall  not  want  a  pound  of  Russia  hemp.  Tlie 
increase  of  the  article  in  Kentucky  has  been  rapidly  great.  Ten  years  ago,  them 
were  bnt  two  rope  manmfactories  in  the  State.  Now  there  are  about  twenty,  and 
between  ten  and  fifteen  of  cotton  bagging ;  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  keeps  paee 
with  the  annual  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  hemp.  Indeed  the  western  eovn- 
try,  alone,  is  not  only  adequate.to  the  suppiv  of  whatever  of  this  article  is  requlntn 
for  qnr  own  eonsumptioa,  but  it  oapaUe  of  afibrding  a  sarphia  for  foreign  markeli. 
Hm  UDtndmenS  propose  possesses  the  double  reeomnendation  of  eneouragiag,  il 
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•ht  — »•  time,  both  tke  mtBnfactue  and  the  growth  of  hemp.    For,  bf  i 
JM  demaad  for  the  wrooght  article,  yon  abo  berease  tlie  deniaiid  for  tke  raw 
terial,  and  oooaeqiMUly  praent  new  inceotiTet  to  its  cnltiTator. 

Tlie  three  great  subjects  that  claim  the  attention  of  the  natioaal  legislataie,  are 
the  interests  of  agricnhnre,  commerce,  and  mannfactme*.  We  have  had  belbrs 
as,  a  proposition  to  afibrd  a  manly  protection  to  the  rights  of  eotmneice,  aad  how 
has  it  been  treated  1  Rejected !  You  have  been  solicited  to  promoce  agricakne, 
by  increasing  the  facilities  of  internal  commvnication,  through  the  means  of  eansls 
aad  loads,  and  what  has  been  done  1  Postponed !  We  aie  now  esUed  npon  to 
give  a  trifling  sapport  to  onr  domestic  manvfactmes,  and  shall  we  ekoe  the  drda 
of  CoagresBonal  inefficiency,  by  adding  this  also  to  the  catalogne  t 
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ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM  GHENT. 

At  LazoiaTOO,  Ksstvckt,  Ocroaca  7, 1815. 


|A  riMk OteMr  vwffbM  u Ma.  Ct^t.  m kii  vmvb tnm  Otaai, ky  k»  hHvm  ciii— i wT  l,ui^lm,t^ 
tterfAliTMatvwx 


'  Ow  tM*  MfUitiffi  At  Okmtr-tkwk  uImU  for  tfpU«My  hmw   k«p«  p«e«  wUk  Ihs  vakr  ttwmt 
' ^i— «  M  U«  mmj  tkmi  Umm  Simm  wfll  to  frtc.** 


TWi  Tmm  vm  rMmf«4  wUh  toad  Md  npaaud  ekftrwf.    After  it  had  itoidtd.  Mm.  Cxux  aMtoMMd  ifea 


I  rcBL  myself  called  on  by  the  sentiment  just  expressed,  to  return  my  thanks,  in 
behalf  of  my  coUeagaes  and  myself.  I  do  not,  and  am  quite  sure  they  do  not,  feel 
that  in  the  serriee  alluded  to,  they  are  at  all  entitled  to  the  compliment  which 
nas  been  paid  them.  We  could  not  do  otherwise  than  reject  the  demand  made  by 
the  other  party,  and  if  our  labors  finally  terminated  in  an  honorable  peace,  it  wo 
owing  to  causes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  to  any  exertions  of  ovis. 
Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  have  existed  as  to  the  declaration  of  the  war, 
there  are  some  points  on  which  idl  may  look  back  with  proud  satis&ction.  Ths 
first  relates  to  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Had  it  been  made  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  we  should  have  retired  humiliated  from  the  coo- 
test,  believing  that  we  had  escaped  the  severe  chastisement  with  which  we  wno 
threatened,  and  that  we  owed  to  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  enemy, 
what  we  were  incapable  of  commanding  by  onr  arms.  That  magnanimity  woidd 
have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  of  every  press,  abroad  and  at  home.  We 
should  have  retired  unconscious  of  our  own  strength,  and  unconscions  of  the  vtter 
inability  of  the  enemy,  whith  his  whole  undivided  force,  to  make  any  oeiiow  im- 
pression upon  us.  Our  military  character,  then  in  the  lowest  istate  of  degradation 
would  have  been  unretrieved.  Fortunately  for  us,  Great  Britain  chose  to  try  the 
issae  of  the  last  campaign.  And  the  issue  of  the  last  campaign  has  demonstiat«d» 
in  the  repulse  before  Baltimore,  the  retreat  from  Plattsburgh,  the  hard-fooght  a^ 
tion  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  in  that  moot  Morions  day,  the  8th  of  Jannaiy» 
Ihtt  wo  have  always  possemsd  the  finest  elomeBti  of  mifitary  conpotttioB,  aad  dHt 
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t  proper  um  of  them  only  was  necemary  to  emmre  for  the  army  and  militia  a  fame 
as  imperishable  as  that  which  the  navy  had  preYionaly  aoqfoired. 

Another  point  which  appears  to  me.  to  afford  the  hiffhest  consolation  is,  that  we 
fought  the  most  powerful  nation,  periiaps,  in  existence,  sinfle-handed  and  alone, 
without  any  sort  of  alliance.  More  than  thirty  yean  has  Great  Britain  been  ma- 
turing her  physical  means,  which  she  had  rendered  as  efficacious  as  poflsible,  by 
dull,  by  discipline,  and  by  actual  servioe.  Proudly  boasting  of  the  conquest  of 
Europe,  she  Tainly  flattered  herself  with  the  easy  conquest  of  America  also.  Her 
Teterans  were  put  to  flight  or  defeated,  while  all  Europe— I  mean  the  government 
of  Europe — ^was  gazing  with  cold  indiflerence,  or  sentiments  of  positive  hatred  of 
us,  upon  the  arduous  contest.  Hereafter  no  monarch  can  assert  claims  of  gratitude 
upon  us,  for  assisistance  rendered  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

There  is  another  view  of  which  the  subject  of  the  war  is  fairly  susceptible.  From 
the  moment  that  Great  Britain  came  forward  at  Ghent  with  her  extravagant  de* 
mands,  the  war  totally  changed  its  character.  It  became  as  it  were  a  new  war. 
It  was  no  longer  an  American  war,  prosecuted  for  redress  of  British  aggressions 
upon  American  rights,  but  became  a  British  war,  prosecuted  for  objects  of  British 
ambition,  to  be  accompanied  by  American  sacrifices.  And  what  were  those  de 
mands  1  Here,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  sister  State  and  Territories, 
which  were  to  be  made,  in  part,  the  victims,  they  must  have  been  felt,  and  their 
enormity  justly  appreciated.  They  consisted  of  the  erection  of  a  barrier  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  be  formed  by  cutting  off  from  Ohio  and  some  of 
the  Territories,  a  country  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain,  containing  thousands 
of  freemen,  who  were  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  creating  a  new  power, 
totally  unknown  upon  the  continent  of  America  t  Of  the  dismantling  of  our  for- 
tresses, and  naval  power  on  the  lakes,  with  the  surrender  of  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  those  waters  to  the  enemy,  and  of  an  arroHdiuement  for  two  British  pro- 
vinces. These  demands,  boldly  asserted,  and  one  of  them  declared  to  be  asme  qua 
non,  were  finally  relinquished.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  there  be  loss  ol 
reputation  by  either  party,  in  the  terms  of  the  peace,  who  has  sustained  it  1 

The  eflccts  of  the  war,  arc  highly  satisfactory.  Abroad  our  character,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  declaration,  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  is  raised  to 
the  highest  point  of  elevation.  It  it*  impossible  for  any  American  to  visit  Europe 
without  being  sensible  of  this  agreeable  change,  in  the  personal  attentions  which  he 
receives,  in  the  praises  which  arc  bestowed  on  our  past  exertions,  and  the  predic- 
tions which  are  made  as  to  our  future  prospects.  At  home,  a  government,  which, 
at  its  formation,  was  apprehended  by  its  best  friends  and  pronounced  by  its  ene- 
mies to  be  incapable  of  standing  the  shock,  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
its  institution.  In  spite  of  the  errors  which  have  been  committed,  (and  enors  have 
undoubtedly  been  committed)  aided  by  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  it  is 
demonstrated  to  be  as  competent  to  the  objects  of  efTective  war,  as  it  has  been  oe- 
fore  proven  to  be  to  the  concerns  of  a  season  of  peace.  Government  has  thus  ac- 
quired strength  and  confidence.  Our  prospects  for  the  future  are  of  the  brightest 
kind.  With  every  reason  to  count  on  the  permanence  of  peace,  it  rema'ms  only  for 
the  government  to  determine  uiH)n  military  and  naval  establishments  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  our  country  and  its  rising  importance,  keeping  in  view  a 
gradual  but  not  burdensome  increase  of  the  navy.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  and  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt^and  for  the  current  expenses  of 
goremmAit.  For  all  these  objects,  ^ihe  existing  sources  of  the  revenue  promises  not 
ofily  to  ht  abandantly  sufficient,  but  will  probably  leave  ample  scope  to  the  exercise 


of  thcjadgiBHit  (irCaa(nn,Lnaelis:liBcforTt9eal,  mixiLflekliaa.Mi 
which  nuy  be  (ouniJ  auM*  oppTMsive.  inoonTenienl,  ot  unpiodnctive- 


Mjr  friendi,  1  mUBl  Bgiin  IhHnk  yno  fct  your   tind  and  sffectiooale  •ttealam 

quiinlmncr.  ind  I  &m  Dllcrly  incapilile  of  Gnding  wonU  to  eipr«M  mjr  enliluda 
My  eiluaiian  ia  like  thit  of  a  Swedish  gf  nllf  niBii,  it  a  Aiami  Riven  in  Enilud,  bj 
(he  Society  of  Friends  of  ForeigRfrs  in  DialTe™.  A  (out  having  bten  pTcn  com- 
plimrntary  to  hia  couuliy,  il  was  expected,  m  h  unial  on  such  oecaaoiu,  ihu  ht 
would  riae  and  addrua  the  company.  The  (fnlleman,  ool  tmderalanding  (he  Ebj- 
Ush  language,  rose  under  great  embamnmenl,  and  nid  i  "  Sir,  I  wi^  jnw  to  co» 
aider  me  A  Fcrtignr  in  Diitrat."  1  wish  you,  gtulemetl,  t»  COdttdet  a*  ■ 
Fritnd  in  dislreas. 


ON  THE  SPANISH  TSEATY. 


r  Hftnai  or  RiriUEVTATivsi,  A»u  9,  ISK. 


Whils  I  feel  very  gialerut  to  the  Uouu  for  the  prompt  and  rcspectfal  nauel  la 
which  Ihey  hiie  allowed  mo  Id  enter  upon  the  diacnseioa  of  the  resolDtioaa  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  aubmittin;  to  their  oolice,  I  muil  il  the  same  tuna  fraiikly  Bf, 
■bat  I  think  theli  characlcr  aod  conKideration,  u  the  counciU  of  thii  oatidQ,  ia  coo- 
oemed  in  not  letting  the  preaenl  acasioii  past  ofT  wiLLout  deliberating  opon  Mr  tt 
faira  vilh  EpaJD-  In  coming  to  the  preaeat  teision  of  Consreu,  it  has  beta  114 
BBiiDDs  wiiih  to  be  able  to  concur  with  the  executive  brunch  of  the  fonmmait  n 
the  measures  which  it  mieht  conceive  ilaclf  called  upon  lo  rpcomineDil  on  thai  tub- 
jeci,  for  two  reaioni,  of  which,  the  firal,  relating  pertonally  to  myielf,  1  will  aol 
ttoDbta  the  committee  with  further  noticing.  The  other  is,  that  il  appean  10  OM  to 
be  alviya  drtlrabte,  in  respect  to  the  foreign  ictioa  of  this  gorpramnli  that 
there  ahould  b«  a  perfect  eoincidenca  in  opinioa  between  iu  ae'eral  cMrdioat* 
branches.  In  lime,  hoirever,  nf  peace,  it  may  be  allowable  to  those  whoar*  chaff' 
ed  with  the  public  interests  to  entertain  and  express  Aeir  respective  irirwa,  although 
there  may  be  aome  discordance  between  them.  In  a  leason  of  war,  there  ahoaldbe 
no  diriHina  in  the  public  councils  1  but  as  united  and  ligorous  eiertioo  lo  hiait 'I'* 
For  my  pa/I,  whenerer  that  calamity  naf  bcUl 
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vould  ei 
'  ttrnggta,  and  Iha  war  be  banorably  and  gloriously  tenDinat«)l.    t  weald 


tpfose  10  share  in  the  joys  ioeideot  to  tke  victory  of  our  troM,  nor  to  ptt>tiei|iBfto  m. 
the  griefs  of  iefeat  or  discomfiture.  1  concede  entirely  in  the  sentiment  ome  ex^ 
pressed  oy  that  illostrioos  hero,  w}iose  reeeot  melancholy  fall  we  all  so  sincesely 
deplore,  that  fortune  may  attend  our  eonntry  in  whatever  war  it  may  be  involved. 

There  are  two  systems  of  policy  which  our  government  has  had  the  choice.  TIm 
first  is,  by  appealing  to  the  justice  and  affections  of  Spain,  to  employ  all  those  per- 
suasives which  could  arise  out  of  our  abstinence  from  any  direct  countenance  to  the 
cause  of  South  America  i^nd  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  The  other  ia« 
by  appealing  to  hfpr  justice  also  and  to  her  (ears,  to  prevail  upon  her  to  redress  the 
injuries  of  which  we  complain — ^her  fears  by  a  recognition  of  the  independent 
governments  of  South  America,  and  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  tmcertainty  at  to  the 
further  steps  we  may  taice  in  respect  to  those  governments.  The  unratified  ,|reaty 
is  the  result  of  the  first  system.  It  cannot  be  positively  affirmed  what  effect  the  otlinr 
system  will  produce ;  but  I  verily  believe  that,  while  it  renders  justice  to  those  gov- 
ernments, and  will  better  comport  aith  that  magnanimous  policy  which  ought  to 
characterize  our  own,  it  will  more  successfully  tend  to  an  amicable  arrangement  of 
our  differences  with  Spam. 

The  first  system  has  so  far  failed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the 
President  recommended  an  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  AfWr  three 
%nonths  deliberation,  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  not  being  able  to  concur  with 
him,  ho  has  made  us  a  report  recommending  the  seizure  of  Florida  in  the  nature  of  • 
reprisal.  Now  tlie  President  recommends  our  postponement  of  the  subject  until  tha 
next  session.  It  has  been  my  intention,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs 
should  engage  the  House  to  act  upon  their  bill,  to  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  it  the  sys- 
tem which  I  think  it  becomes  this  country  to  adopt,  of  which  the  occupation  of  Texas, 
as  our  own,  would  have  been  a  part,  and  the  recognition  of  the  independent  govern- 
ments  of  South  America  another.  If  I  do  not  now  bring  forward  this  system,  it  ia 
because  the  Committee  propose  to  withdraw  their  bill,  and  because  I  know  too  much 
of  the  temper  of  the  House  and  the  Executive,  to  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  bring 
it  forward.  I  hope  that  some  suitable  opportunity  may  occur  during  the  session,  for 
considering  the  propriety  of  recognizing  the  independent  governments  of  South 
America. 

Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  discretion  which  was  evinced  in  recommending  thf 
postponement  of  the  bill  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  cannot  tliink  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  President  for  that  recommendation,  were  entitled. to  the 
weight  which  he  has  giren  them.  I  think  the  House  is  called  upon,  by  a  high  sense 
of  doty,  seriously  to  animadvert  upon  some  of  those  reasons.  I  believe  it  is  the  firsjt 
example  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  in  which  a  course  of  policy  respectmg  a  foreign 
power,  which  we  must  suppose  has  been  deliberately  considered,  haa  been  recom- 
mended to  be  abandoned,  in  a  domestic  communication  from  one  to  another  coor  di- 
nate  branch  of  the  government,  upon  the  avowed  ground  of  the  mterpositfon  of  for- 
eign powers.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  interposition?  It  is  evidenced  from 
the  cargo  of  scr.ips  gathered  up  from  this  Charge  d' Affairs,  and  that — of  loose  con- 
versations held  with  this  foreign  minister,  and  that— perhaps  mere  levee  converaa* 
tions,  without  a  commitment  in  writing,  in  a  solitary  instance,  of  any  of  the  forc^ign 
parties  concerned,  except  only  in  the  case  of  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  and  what  was 
the  character  of  his  commitment  we  shall  presently  see.  But  I  enter  my  solemn 
protest  against  this  and  every  other  species  of  foreign  interference  in  our  matters 
with  Spain.    What  have  they  to  do  with  them?    Would  they  not  repel  as  aa  dflk 
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cioQf  aod  iBMhiBf  mtnitioD)  may  iaurferenoe  oo  our  pa|t  in  their  coacems  vitb  fo> 
eign  lUtes  ?  Would  his  ioipertml  majesty  lia? e  li«teiied  with  complaoeocy  to  tm 
remonstrances  against  the  Taat  acquisitions  which  he  has  recently  made  ?  He  hu 
lately  crammed  his  maw  with  Finland  and  with  the  spoils  of  Poland,  and  whQe  the 
difficult  process  of  mastication  is  going  on  he  throws  himself  upon  a  couch,  and 
cries  out — don't,  don't  disturb  my  repose. 

Be  charges  his  minister  here  to  plead  the  cause  of  peace  and  xxi^oni !  Tlie  Amer 
ican  government  is  too  enlightened"  (ah  !  sir,  how  sweet  this  unction  is,  which  is 
poured  down  our  backs,)  to  take  hasty  steps.  And  his  imperial  gaajesty's  minister 
here  is  required  to  tngagt  (I  hope  the  original  expression  is  less  strong,  but  I  believe 
the  French  word  engagtr  bears  the  same  meaning,)  the  American  goTemment,  fcc." 
''  Nevmbeless,  the  emperor  does  not  interpose  in  this  discussion.''  No !  not  he.  He 
makes  above  all  '^  no  pretension  to  exercise  influence  in  the  councils  of  a  foreign 
power."  Not  the  slightest.  And  ycr,  at  the  very  instant  when  he  is  protesting 
against  the  imputation  of  tliis  influence,  his  interposition  is  proving  eflfectual .'  His 
imperial  majesty  has  at  least  manifested  so  far,  in  this  particular,  his  capacity  to 
govern  his  empire,  by  the  selection  of  a  sagacious  minister.  For  if  Count  Nesselrodc 
had  never  written  another  paragraph,  the  extract  from  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Poletlca, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  this  House,  w\\\  demonstrate  that  he  merited  the  con- 
fidence of  his  master.  It  is  ^uite  refreshing  to  read  such  State  papers,  after  pern- 
sing  those  (1  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  wit»b  there  was  a  veil  broad  and  thick  enough  to^ 
conceal  them  for  over,)  which  this  treaty  has  produced  on  the  part  of  our  govern* 
ment. 

Converbations  between  my  Lord  Castlereagh  and  our  minister  at  London  have  also 
been  eommonicated  to  this  House.  Nothing  from  the  hand  of  his  lordship  is  prodn* 
ced ;  no  !  he  docs  not  commit  himself  in  that  way.  The  ittVK  in  which  our  minister 
understood,  and  the  purport  of  certain  parts  of  despatches  from  the  British  govern- 
mcnt  to  its  minister  at  Madrid,  which  he  deigned  to  read  to  our  minister,  are  alone 
I'ommunicated  to  us.  Now  we  know  very  well  how  diplomatists,  when  it  is  thefr 
plfasure  to  do  so,  can  wrap  themselves  up  in  mystery.  No  man,  more  than  my  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  is  also  an  able  minister,  possossmg  much  greater  talents  than  are 
allowcul  to  Kim  generally  in  this  country,  can  succe^^fnlly  express  himself  in  4im  big- 
tious  lan^uuagc  when  he  clio&es  to  employ  it.  I  recollect  myself  once  to  have  wit 
ne^sed  this  facility  on  the  ])art  of  his  lordship.  The  case  was  this :  when  Bonaparte 
made  his  escape  from  Elba,  and  invaded  France,  a  cn'eat  part  of  Europe  beheved  it 
was  with  the  connivance  of  the  Briti^h  ministry.  The  opposition  charged  them  in 
Parliament  with  it,  and  they  were  interrogated  to  know  what  measures  of  precaution 
they  had  taken  against  such  an  event.  Lord  Castlereagh  replied  by  stating,  that 
there  was  an  luulcrUandin^  with  a  tt,iitin  naval  oflicer  of  high  rank,  commanding 
in  the  adjact-nt  seas,  that  he  was  to  art  on  certain  continqauit ».  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  can  make  any  thing  intelligible  out  of  tills  reply,  you  will  have  much  more 
inicccss  than  llic  Knfflish  oppo>sition  h;id. 

The  allowance  of  interference  by  lorci^n  powers  m  \\vi  affairs  of  our  government, 
not  pprtainmg  to  themselves,  is  aqainst  the  counsels  of  all  our  wisest  politicians — 
those  of  Washington,  JefiWhon,  and  I  would  also  add,  tliofie  of  the  present  chief 
masristrate,  for,pcn(iins:  this  very  Spanish  negotiation,  tJit*  olTcr  of  the  mediation  of 
foreia^n  Slate's  was  docluiod,  n))on  tli"  true  ijrouii'l  that  Europe  had  her  system,  and 
wf  our^- :  :ini  that  it  xvn^  nit  ronip:Uilt]«-  \v;ili  our  policy  lo  entangle  ourselves  in  the 
lal  yri'ith^  o*  \.<-xs.     Y.  -.x  a  'mi  l  ::♦!•  i;    »  i.^j  jfr-ffrrM';  to  tho  spec:<.*soi  mlerlVren-.c  oo 
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which  it  had  been  my  reluctant  duty  to  comment.    The  mediator  is  a  judge,  placed 
on  high,  hia  conscience  hia  guide,  the  world  his  spectators,  and  posterity  hii  judge. 
His  poaition  ia  one,  thercibrei  of  the  greatest  responsibiUty.    But  ivhat  responsibility. 
u  attached  to  thia  sort  of  irregular,  drawing-room,  intriguing  interposition  ?    I  can 
see  no  motive  for  goTeming  or  influencing  our  policy  in  regard  to  Spain,  furnished  in 
any  of  the  communications  which  respected  the  disposition  of  foreign  powers.    I  re- 
gret, for  my  part,  that  they  have  at  all  been  consulted.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  powo*  of  Spain  ;  nothing  in  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  stipulations 
4Bf  i)m  treaty  to  us,  which  warrants  us  in  seeking  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  if  in  any 
case  whatever  that  aid  is  desirable.    1  am  far  from  saying  that,  in  the  foreign  action 
4>f  this  government,  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  probable 
eooduct  of  foreign  powers.    That  may  be  a  material  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
«OBtideratioB.    But  1  never  would  avow  to  our  own  people— never  promulgate  to 
foreign  powers,  that  their  wishes  and  interference  were  the  controlling  cause  ot  our 
policy.    Such  promulgation  would  lead  to  the  most  alarming  consequences.    It  is 
to  invite  further  interposition.    It  might,  in  process  of  time  create  in  the  bosom  ol 
<Hir  country  a  Russian  faction,  a  British  faction,  a  French  faction.    Every  nation 
4Might  to  be  jealous  of  this  species  of  interference,  whatever  is  its  form  of  govern- 
ment.   But  of  all  forms  of  government  the  united  testimony  of  all  history  admou- 
4shes  a  republic  to  be  most  guarded  against  it.    From  the  moment  Philip  intermeddled 
-with  the  aflairs  of  Greece,  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  doomed  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. 

Suppose  we  could  see  the  communications  which  have  passed  between  his  imperial 
majesty  and  the  British  government,  respectively,  and  Spain,  in  regard  to  the  United 
jStates ;  what  do  you  imagine  would  be  their  character  ?  Do  you  suppose  the  same 
language  has  been  held  to  Spain  and  to  us  ?  Do  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  believe, 
Jihat  the  sentimenta  expressed  to  her  have  been  consoling  to  her  pride  ?  That  we 
liave  been  represented,  perhaps,  as  an  ambitious  republic,  seeking  to  aggrandize  oor 
•fdlves  at  her  expense  ? 

The  other  ground  taken  by  the  President,  the  present  distressed  condition 
4>f  Spain,  for  his  recommendation  of  forbearance  to  act  during  the  present 
session,  I  am  also  sorry  to  say  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  solid.  I  can  well  con- 
ceive how  the  weakness  of  your  aggressor  might,  when  he  was  withholding  from  ynu 
justice,  form  a  motive  for  your  presbmg  your  equitable  demands  upon  him ;  I  cannot 
accord  in  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  would  wait  his  recovery  of  strength,  so  as 
to  enable  him  successfully  to  resist  those  demands.  Nor  would  it  comport  with  the 
practice  of  our  government  heretofore.  Did  we  not,  in  1811,  when  the  present 
monarch  of  Spain  was  an  ignoble  captive,  and  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  were  con- 
tending for  the  inestimable  privilege  of  self-government,  seize  and  occupy  that  part 
of  Louisiana  which  is  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pcrdido  ?  What  must 
the  people  of  Spain  think  of  that  policy  which  would  not  sjwre  them,  and  which 
commisserates  alone  an  unworthy  prince,  who  ignominiously  surrendered  himself  \o 
his  enemy ;  a  vile  despot,  of  whom  I  cannot  speak  in  appropriate  language  without 
departing  from  the  respect  due  lo  this  House  or  to  myself  ?  What  must  the  people 
of  South  America  think  of  this  sympathizing  for  Ferdinand,  at  a  moment  when  they, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  themselves,  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  late  ac- 
counts, and  God  send  that  they  may  be  true,)  are  struggling  for  liberty? 

Again  :  when  we  declared  our  late  just  war  against  Great  Britain,  did  we  wait  for 
a  OMment  when  she  was  free  from  embarrassment  or  dittrost ;  or  did  we  not  rathos 
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wiMly  select  a  period  when  tbcre  was  tlM  greatett  prebttWlity  of  giving 
our  arms  ?  What  was  the  complaint  in  England ;  what  the  laagnagn  of  fnction  MnX 
Was  it  not  that  we  had  cnielly  proclaimed  the  war  at  a  time  when  ahn  was  atn^ 
gling  for  the  liberties  of  the  world  7  How  truly,  let  the  sequel  and  the  tniea  of  l» 
partial  history  tell. 

Whilst  I  cannot,  thfTefore,  persuade  myself,  that  the  reasons  assigned  hy  the 
President  for  postponing  the  subject  of  our  Spanish  affairs  until  anotlMr  scasiooy  ars 
entitled  to  all  the  weight  which  he  seemed  to  think  belonged  to  them,  I  do  net 
nevertheless  regret  that  the  particular  project  recommended  by  the  oooknittee  of  Ibc- 
eign  relations  is  thus  to  be  disposed  of  ;  for  it  is  war — war,  attempted  to  be  disgmse<L 
And  if  wc  go  to  war,  I  think  it  should  have  no  other  limit  than  indemnity  for  the 
past|  and  security  for  the  future.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  wisdom  of  that  Bensnn  of 
Hostility  which  would  bind  us,  whilst  the  other  party  is  left  free. 


Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  particular  propositions  which  the  resolntioBS 
tained  which  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting,  it  is  material  to  determine  the  actnal 
posture  ol  our  relations  to  Spain.  I  consider  it  too  clear  to  need  discnsaioB,  that  the 
treaty  is  at  an  end  j  that  it  contains  in  its  present  state,  no  obligation  whatever  on  the 
part  of  Spain.  It  is  as  if  it  hod  never  been.  We  are  remitted  back  to  the  state  oi 
our  rights  and  our  demands  which  existed  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  vith 
this  only  difference,  that,  instead  of  being  merged  in,  or  weakened  by  the  treaty,  Ibey 
have  acquired  all  the  additional  force  which  the  intervening  time  and  the  faitUessacss 
of  Spain  can  communicate  to  them.  Standing  on  this  position,  I  should  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  interfere  with  the  treaty-making  power,  if  a  fixed  and  persevering  pur- 
pose had  not  been  indicated  by  it,  to  obtain  the  revival  of  the  treaty.  Now  I  think  it 
a  bad  treaty.  The  mterest  of  the  country,  as  it  sppears  to  me,  forbids  its  renewal 
Being  gone,  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  nie  why  so  much  solicitude  is  mani- 
fested to  restore  it.  Yet  it  is  clung  to  with  the  same  sort  of  frantic  affection  witk 
which  the  bereaved  mother  hogs  lier  dead  infant  in  the  vain  hope  of  bringing  it  back 
to  life. 

Has  the  House  of  Representatives  a  right  to  express  its  opinion  upon  the  arrsnge- 
ment  made  in  that  treaty  ?  The  President,  by  asking  Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect^ 
has  given  us  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  if  we  had  it  not  before.  We  derive  from  that 
circuin&tunce  the  right  to  consider,  1st,  if  there  be  a  treaty ;  2dly,  if  we  ought  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  and  3dly,  if  there  be  no  treaty.  It  will  not  be  contended  ihst 
we  are  restricted  to  that  specific  mode  of  redress  which  the  President  intimated  in 
his  opening  message. 

The  first  resolution  which  I  have  presented,  asserts  that  the  constituticHi  vests  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
them  ;  and  that  no  treaty,  purporting  to  alienate  any  portion  thereof,  is  valid,  without 
the  concurrence  of  Congress.  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  renew  at  large  a  discussion 
of  the  treaty-making  pou-er.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  defined 
the  precise  limits  c4'  that  power,  because  from  the  nature  of  it  they  could  not  be  pre- 
scribed. It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  no  safe  American  statesman  will  assign  to 
it  a  boundless  scope.  I  presume  for  example,  that  it  will  not  be  contended  that  in  a 
government  which  is  itself  limited,  there  is  a  functionary  without  limit.  The  first 
great  bound  to  the  power  in  question,  1  apprehend  is,  that  no  treaty  can  constitutioo- 
ally  transcend  the  very  objects  and  purposes  of  the  government  itself.  I  think,  also, 
wherever  there  are  specific  grants  of  powers  to  Congress,  they  limit  and  controli  OTr 
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I  would  niihtr  say,  modify  the  exercise  of  the  general  gnnt  of  the  treaty  makiog 
power,  apoB  a  prioctple  which  is  fiimiliar  to  every  ooe.  1  do  not  insist  that  the  treaty 
making  power  cannot  act  npon  the  subjects  committed  to  the  charge  of  Congress.  X 
contend  that  the  concurrence  of  Congress  in  its  action  upon  these  subjects  is  neces- 
sary. Nor  would  1  insist  that  the  concurrence  should  precede  that  action.  It  would 
be  always  most  desirable  that  it  should  precede  it,  if  convenient,  to  guard  against  the 
commitment  of  Cougress,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  exocutiTe,  or  on  the  other,  what 
might  s«em  to  be  a  Tiolation  of  the  faith  of  the  country,  pledged  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  But  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  will  be  very  often  highly  convenient 
to  deliberate,  in  a  body  so  numerous  as  Congress,  on  the  nature  of  those  terms  on 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  treat  with  foreign  powers.  In  the  view  of  the  sulgect 
which  1  have  been  taking,  there  is  a  much  higher  degree  of  security  to  the  inieresu 
of  this  country.  For,  with  all  respect  to  the  President  and  Senate,  it  cannot  dispar- 
age the  wi»dom  of  their  councils  to  add  that  of  this  House  also.  But,  if  the  concur* 
reoce  of  this  House  be  not  necessary  in  the  cases  asserted ;  if  there  be  no  restriction 
npon  the  power  I  am  considering,  it  may  draw  to  itself  and  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
powers  of  government.  To  contract  alliances  ;  to  stipulate  for  raismg  troops  to  be 
employed  in  a  common  war  about  to  he  waged  ;  to  grant  subsidies,  even  to  mtroduce 
foreign  troops  within  the  bosom  of  the  country,  are  not  unfrequent  ina»tances  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power ;  and  if  in  all  such  cases  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  nation  are 
committed,  by  the  exclusive  act  of  the  President  and  Senate,  the  melancholy  dutr 
alone  might  be  left  to  Congress  of  recording  the  ruin  of  the  Republic. 

Supposing,  hovrever,  that  no  treaty  which  undertakes  to  dispose  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  valid,  without  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  it  may  be  contended 
that  such  treaty  may  constitutionally  fix  the  limits  of  the  territory  ot  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  disputed,  without  the  co-operation  of  Congress.  I  admit  it, 
when  the  fixation  of  the  limits  simply  is  the  object.  As  in  the  case  of  the  river  St 
Croix,  or  the  more  recent  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  or  in  that  of  the  treaty 
of  Spain  in  1196.  In  all  these  cases  the  treaty- making  power  merely  rcfluces  to  cer 
tainty  that  which  was  before  unascertained.  It  announces  the  fact ;  it  proclaims  in  a 
tangible  form,  the  existence  of  the  boundary.  It  does  not  make  a  new  boundary ;  it 
asserts  only  where  the  old  boundsry  was.  Bur  it  cannot,  under  color  of  fixing  a 
boundary  previously  existing,  though  not  in  fact  marked,  undertake  to  cede  away, 
without  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  whole  provinces.  If  the  subject  be  one  of  a 
mixed  character ;  if  it  consists  partly  of  cession,  and  partly  of  the  fixation  of  a  pnor 
limit,  1  contend  that  the  President  must  come  here  for  the  consent  of  Congress.  But 
in  the  Florida  treaty  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  object  was  simply  a  declaration 
of  where  the  western  limit  of  Louisiana  was.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  case  of 
an  sTowed  cession  of  territory  from  the  United  States  to  Spain.  The  whole  of  the 
correspondence  manifest  that  the  respective  parties  to  the  negotiation  were  not 
engaged  so  much  in  an  inquiry  where  the  limit  of  Louisiana  leof ,  as  that  they  were 
exchanging  overtures  where  it  ikould  be.  Hence  we  find  various  limits  proposed  and 
discussed.  At  one  time  the  Mississippi  is  proposed  ;  then  the  Missouri ;  then  a  riv- 
er discharging  itself  into  the  gulf  east  of  the  Sabine>  A  vast  desert  is  proposed  to 
separate  the  territories  of  the  two  powers ;  and  finally  the  Sabine,  which  neither  of  the 
parties  had  ever  contended  was  the  ancient  limit  of  Louisiana,  is  adopted,  and  the 
boundary  is  extended  from  its  source  by  a  line  perfectly  new  and  arbitrary ;  and  the 
treaty  itself  proclaims  its  purpose  to  be  a  cession  trom  the  United  States  to  Spain. 

The  second  resolution  comprehends  three  propositions ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that 
tM  tqwvakatgruud  by  SpwB  to  tht  United  Sutai  Ibr  the  proviaoe  of  Ttaa  it  la- 
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adeqotte.  To  determinate  this  it  is  necessary  to  esttmiite  the  Talae  of  what  we  pif§ 
and  of  what  we  receitred.  This  invohei  an  inquiry  into  oar  claim  to  Texas.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  enter  at  larg«  Into  this  subject.  I  presume  the  specacle  will  not  be 
presented  of  questioning,  in  this  bmnch  of  the  government,  our  title  to  Texas, 
which  has  been  constantly  maintained,  by  the  ezecutire  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
past,  nnder  three  sereral  administrations.  I  am  at  the  same  time  ready  and  prepared 
to  ipake  out  our  title,  if  any  one  in  the  House  is  fearless  enough  to  controvert  it.  I 
will  for  the  present,  briefly  state,  that  the  man  who  is  most  familiar  with  the  Irans 
actions  of  this  government,  who  largely  participated  in  the  formation  of  oar  consti> 
tution,  and  all  that  has  been  done  nnder  it,  who,  besides  the  eminent  services  that  ha 
has  rendered  his  country,  principally  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  Lomsiana,  who 
must  be  supposed,  from  his  various  opportunities,  best  to  know  its  limits,  declared, 
fifteen  years  ngo,  that  our  title  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  as  well  founded  as  it  was 
to  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 

[Htre  Mr.  C.  reail  »n  •xtrmct  from  « iMMoir  prevnUd  ia  ISMi  by  Mr.  Moartt  UMi  Mr.  PiDClncj,  to  Mr.  Gkwdn, 
prorioKlhAi  the  tounJury  of  LouMiana  esusdad  eastward  lu  tha  Ptrdido,aad  «««tw«nl  u  tka  Rim  id  Km^m 
vbidi  Lbtjuj— "  Tb«  facu  aiwl  principles  which  Juaiify  tiiii  eoaclution,  artw  Mtiaractory  to  tliair  forenaHatu 
to  coavinc*  it  tliti  the  UnittJ  Siate*  bare  not  a  better  rif  kt  to  tbt  i«ltiiJ  of  New  Orleaua,  ander  the  eeiMB  itterei 
to,  than  ibey  hare  to  the  whole  dietiict  of  territory  tkoa  de»:ribad.**] 

The  title  to  the  ?erdido  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  other,  rest 
•n  the  same  principle — the  priority  of  discovery  and  of  occupation  by  France.  Spaia 
had  first  discovered  ond  made  an  establishment  at  Pi^nsacola ;  France  at  Duj^iae 
island  in  the  hay  of  Mobile.  The  intermediate  space  was  unoccupied  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple observed  among  European  nations  having  contiguous  set\lement«,  beiag that  the 
unoccupied  space  between  them  should  be  equally  divided,  was  applied  to  it  and  the 
Perdido  thus  became  the  common  boundary.  So,  west  of  the  Mi&sissippi  La  Salle, 
acting  und^r  Franco,  in  16S2  or  3,  first  discovered  that  river.  In  J^S6,  he  madman 
establishnu'nt  on  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  west  of  the  Colorado,  emptying  into  it. 
The  nearest  Spanish  Rcttlement  was  Panuco,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  ab«it  the  mii- 
way  line,  became  the  common  boundary. 

All  the  accotmis  concur  m  representing  Trxns  to  be  extremely  valuable.  Itssup^r- 
licittl  extent  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Florida.  The  climsleisde- 
licious  ;  the  Roil  fertile  ;  the  margin  of  the  rivers  abounding  in  livf»  oak  :  and  the 
couniry  admitMi?  of  easy  settlement,  ft  possesses,  morever,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 
one  of  the  fir.pM  ports  in  the  gulf  of  Mex-co.  The  ])roductions  of  which  it  is  capa 
ble,  are  siiit»Ml  to  o-ir  wants.  The  unfortunate  c.iptive  of  St.  Helena  wished  for  ships, 
comm^'rcr,  an  1  colon:»-s.  We  have  them  all,  if  we  do  not  wantonly  throw  them 
away.  Tlio  cMlfp.'..^  of  oil..^r  countries  are  separated  from  them  by  vast  sea*,  re- 
quir:.»:r  -r.Mt  .'xp-nsp  to  protect  them,  and  are  held  sul.joct  to  a  constant  risk  ofrhcrr 
beiuj  lorn  frr.;-;  :\ '  :r  -rnsp.  Our  colonies,  on  tho  contrary  are  united  to  and/orn  a 
part  oj  our  <  oni  r.e.-:  ;  and  the  saino  Mississippi,  from  whose  rich  depn>it,  the  beslol 
Ihem  (I.(ui>::r  :•)  :;a«-  !  ooiif..ni..d,will  ira.isport  on  ht-r  bosom  the  brave,  the  p3L-;ol:c 
men  from  h- .-  i:  r-r  ry  st-  .kms  to  defend  and  j-reM-rve  ihf  nej.f  most  valusble.  the 
pro-,  inrv  t.i  Ti    '  .  . 

\V..  w-Mt  !•''  vd.i,  or  n.ti,  r  we  .VaV  wrn*  if:  or,  to  sp.'nk  inor'*  .orrcctly.  w* 
want  noluMly  -^'-v  to  h.<\e  it.  \V>  Ho  not  (Kiire  it  for  immediaft-  use.  It  filb  i 
BI)ac.*  HI  o  ir  l:i.r:;:i..tior:,  and  wo  wi.4i  it  to  compl.-t-^  the  arTo:hli.-s»ni-p.t  of  our  l«- 
nlory.  Tt  m-i.^t  c-rTainly  ronio  to  up.  The  ripened  fruit  will  not  more  surely  faH- 
Florida  in  cUrf-ed  in  between  Alabama  and  Georfia,  and  cannot  ewapa.    Tf«i 
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m&y.  Whether  we  get  Florida  now,  or  §orae  five  or  ten  years  hence,  it  is  of  no 
roneeqaenoe,  proTided  no  other  power  gets  it ;  and  if  any  other  ^onld  attempt  to 
take  it,  an  existing  act  of  Congress  authorises  the  President  to  prevent  it.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  disparage  Florida,  but  its  intrinsic  value  is  incomparably  less  than  that 
of  Texas.  Almost  its  sole  value  is  military.  The  possession  of  it  would  undoubt- 
edly communicate  some  additional  security  to  Louisiana,  and  to  the  American 
commerce  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  But  it  is  not  very  essential  to  have  it  for  protec- 
tion to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  There  can  be  no  attack  upon  either  of  them,  by  a 
foreign  power,  on  the  side  of  Florida.  It  now  covers  those  States.  Annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  should  have  to  extend  our  line  of  defence  so  as  to  embrace 
Florida.  Far  from  being,  therefore,  a  source  of  immediate  profit,  it  would  be  the 
occasion  of  considerable  immediate  expense.  The  acquisition  of  it  is  certainly  a 
fair  object  of  our  policy,  and  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  even  a  laudable 
ambition  in  any  chief  magistrate  to  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  epoch  of  his  adminis- 
tration, by  such  an  acquisition.  It  is  less  necessa  y,  however,  to  fill  the  measure 
of  honoTft  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  than  that  of  any  other  man,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  share  which  he  had  in  obtaining  all  Louisiana.  But,  whoever 
may  deserve  the  reno-wn  which  may  attend  the  incorporation  of  Florida  into  our 
confederacy,  it  is  onr  bosincsp,  as  the  representatives  of  that  people,  who  are  to  pay 
the  price  of  it,  to  take  care,  as  far  as  wo  constitutionally  can,  that  too  much  is  not 
given.  I  would  not  give  give  Texas  for  Florida  in  a  naked  exchange.  We  are 
bound  by  the  treaty  to  give  not  merely  Texas,  but  five  millions  of  dollars,  also,  and 
the  excess  beyond  that  sum  of  all  our  claims  upon  Spain,  which  have  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars ! 

The  public  is  not  generally  apprized  of  another  large  consideration  which  passed 
firom  xa  to  Spain,  if  an  interpretation  which  I  have  heard  given  to  the  treaty  is  just, 
and  it  certainly  is  plausible.  Subsequ-^nt  to  th?  transfer,  but  bt  fore  the  delivery  of 
Louisiana  from  Spain  to  France,  the  then  governor  of  New  Orleans  (I  believe  his 
name  was  Gayoso,)  made  a  number  of  concessions  upon  the  payment  of  an  incon- 
siderable pecuniary  consideration,  amounting  to  between  nine  hundred  thousand  and 
a  million  acres  of  land,  similar  to  those  made  at  Madrid  to  the  royal  favorites.  This 
land  is  situated  in  Feliciana,  and  between  the  ^Mississippi  and  the  Amit^,  in  the 
present  State  of  Louisiana.  It  was  granted  to  persons  who  possessed  the  ver>'  best 
information  of  the  country,  and  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  choice  land.  The  Uni- 
ted States  have  never  recognized,  but  have  constantly  denied  the  validity  of  these 
concessions.  It  is  contended  by  the  parries  concerned,  that  they  are  confirmed  by 
the  late  treaty.  By  the  second  article,  his  Catholic  majesty  cedes  to  the  United 
States,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  all  the  territories  which  belong  to  him, 
situated  to  the  tdsttaard  of  the  Mississippi,  known  by  the  name  of  East  and  West 
Florida.  And  by  the  eighth  article,  all  grants  of  land  made  before  the  twenty-fourth 
January,  1818,  by  his  Catholic  majesty,  or  by  his  lawful  atUhoritieSf  shall  be  ratified 
and  confirmed,  &c.  Now  the  grants  in  question  having  been  made  long  prior  to 
that  day,  are  supposed  to  be  confirmed.  I  understand  from  a  person  interested, 
that  Don  Onis  had  assured  him  it  was  his  intention  to  confirm  them.  Whether  the 
American  negotiator  has  the  same  intention  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  It  will  not  be 
pretended  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  12th  March,  1818,  in  which  he 
declines  to  treat  any  further  with  respect  to  any  part  of  the  territory  included  withm 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  can  control  the  operation  of  the  subsequent 
treaty.  That  treaty  must  be  interpreted  by  what  is  in  it,  and  not  by  what  is  out  of 
it.  The  overtures  which  passed  between  the  parties  respectively,  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  cfta  neither  restrict  nor  enlarge  its  meaning.  Moreover,  when 
Mr.  HCtdiflim  occupied,  in  1811,  the  country  between  the  Miaaissippi  and  the  Perdido, 
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ke  dedared,  that,  in  our  hands  it  should  be,  as  it  has  beea,  snbgect  to 

ll  Rsultsy  then,  that  we  hare  giTen  for  Florida,  charged  aad  eaeuiberad  aa  it  kt 

1st,  Unincambered  Texas. 

9d,  Five  millions  of  dollars. 

8d,  A  surrender  of  all  our  claims  apon  Spain,  not  inelnded  in  that  llTe  nuBmsi 

4th,  If  the  interpretation  of  the,  treaty  which  I  have  stated  is  well  founded, 
about  a  million  acres  of  the  best  unseated  land  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  worth  per- 
liaps  ten  millions  of  doUars. 

The  firvt  proposition  contained  in  the  second  resolution  is  thus,  I  think,  fully  saa- 
tained.  The  next  is,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  cede  Texas  to  any  foreign  power. 
They  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  a  sacred  inheritance  of  posterity,  which  we  ought 
to  preserved  unimpaired.  I  wish  it  was,  if  it  is  not,  a  fundamental  and  inviolable 
law  of  the  land,  that  they  should  be  inalienable  to  any  foreign  power.  It  is<|nita 
evident  that  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence  ;  that  it  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
principle  of  population,  that  the  whole  of  this  continent,  including  Texas,  is  to  be 
peopled  in  process  of  time.  The  question  is,  by  whose  race  shall  it  be  peopled  t  In 
our  hands  it  will  be  peopled  by  freemen  and  the  sons  of  freemen,  canjring  with 
them  our  language,  our  laws,  and  our  liberties ;  establishing  on  the  piaihes  of 
Texas  temples  dedicated  to  the  simple  and  devout  modes  of  worship  of  God  incident 
to  our  religion,  and  temples  dedicated  to  that  freedom  which  we  adore  ikext  to  Him. 
In  the  hands  of  others,  it  may  become  the  habitation  of  despotism  and  of  slaves, 
subject  to  the  vile  dominion  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  superstition.  I  know  that 
there  are  honest  and  enlightened  men  who  fear  that  our  confederacy  is  already  too 
large,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  disruption,  arising  out  of  want  of  reciprocal  adhe- 
rence between  its  several  parts.  I  hopo  and  believe  that  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  States,  will  preserve  us  a  united  people.  But  if  Texas, 
after  being  peopled  by  us,  and  grappling  with  us,  should,  at  some  distant  day,  break 
off,  she  will  carry  along  with  her  a  noble  crew,  consisting  of  our  children*s children. 
The  ditlerence  between  those  who  may  be  disinclined  to  its  annexation  to  our  con- 
federacy, and  mc,  is,  that  their  system  begins  where  mine  may,  posidbly,  in  some 
distant  future  day,  terminate  ;  and  theirs  begins  with  a  foreign  race,  aliens  to  every- 
thing that  we  hold  dear,  and  mine  ends  with  a  race  partaking  of  all  our  qualities. 

The  last  proposition  which  the  second  resolution  aflimis,  is,  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  renew  the  treaty.  If  Spain  had  promptly  ratified  it,  bad  as  it  it,  I  would  have  ac- 
quiesced in  it.  After  the  protracted  negotiation  which  it  terminated  ;  aAer  the  irri- 
tating and  exasperating  correspondence  which  preceded  it ;  1  would  have  taken  the 
treaty  as  a  man  who  has  passed  a  long  and  rr-stless  night,  turning  and  tossing  in  his 
bed,  snatches  at  day  an  hour*s  disturbed  repose.  But  she  would  not  ratify  it ;  and 
•ho  has  liberated  us  from  it.  Is  it  wise  to  renew  the  negotiation,  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
commenced, by  announcing  to  her  at  once  our  ultinuttum  1  Shall  we  not  give  her 
the  vantage  ground  \  In  early  life  1  have  sometimes  indulged  in  a  fHl^ccies  of  amuse- 
ment, which  year?  and  experience  has  dcierrtiined  me  to  renounce,  which,  if  the 
committee  will  allow  nic  to  u.«e  it,  furnishes  lue  wlih  a  iigure — shall  we  enter  on 
the  game,  with  our  hand  exposed  to  the  adversary',  whilst  he  shuffids  the  cards  to 
acquire  more  strength  1  What  has  lost  us  his  ratification  of  the  treaty  t  locontes- 
tably  our  importunity  to  procure  the  ratilicatton,  and  the  hopes  which  that 
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«ity  inspired,  that  he  c6uld  yet  ohtain  more  from  us.  Let  ua  undeceive  him.  Le< 
us  proclaim  the  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  treaty  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
-Chie  country.  Are  we  not  told,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  bold  and  confident 
^assertion,  that  Don  Onls  was  authorized  to  grant  usfniir^  more,  and  that  Spain ciarv 
not  deny  his  instructions  1  The  line  of  demarcation  is  Tar  within  his  limits.  If  she 
would  have  then  granted  us  more,  is  her  position  now  more  favorable  to  her  in  the 
negotiation  1  In  our  relations  to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  sometimes  politic  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  our  rights  to  secure  the  residue.  But  isSpain  such  a  power,  as 
that  it  becomes  us  to  sacrifice  those  rights  1  Is  she  entitled  to  it  by  her  justice,  by 
her  observance  of  good  faith,  or  by  her  possible  annoyance  of  us  in  the  event  of  wart 
She  will  seek,  as  she  has  sought,  procrastination  in  the  negotiation,  taking  the  treaty 
as  the  basis.  She  will  dare  to  oflend  us,  as  alie  has  insulted  us,  ^y  asking  the  dis 
graceful  stipalation  that  wc  should  not  recognize  the  patriots.  Let  as  put  aside  the 
treaty  ;  tell  her  to  grant  us  our  rights,  to  their  uttermost  extent.  And  if  Fhe  still 
paltertt  let  us  assert  those  rights  by  whatever  measures  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  to  adopt 

If  the  treaty  is  abandoned  ;  if  we  are  not  on  the  contrary  signified,  too  distinctly, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  continued  and  unremitting  endeavor  to  obtain  its  revival,  I 
would  not  think  it  advisable  for  this  House  to  interpose.  But,  with  all  the  informa- 
tion in  our  possession,  and  holding  the  opinions  which  I  entertain,  I  think  it  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  House  to  adopt  the  resolutions.  I  have  acquitted  myself  of 
what  I  deem  a  solemn  duty,  in  bringing  up  the  subject.  Othen  will  discharge  their» 
.according  to  their  own  sense  of  them. 


ON  THE  MISSION  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Ill  THZ  HovsK  or  Representatives!  March  2S,  1S20. 

tTax  HouK  bavin;  afmin  n boItmI  itwlf  iote  »  C«mmittr«  of  the  WLole  on  Uie  gvnen!  tpprepriation  bill,  (o  whiab 
Ibk  CI.AT  OMved  an  amcndmcn',  g^ing  to  makt  au  appropriaiiou  fcr  the  cutiU  aoda  ycar'tfaalarj  or  a  MiaiaCMT 
10  B>i«D«a  Ajrea.] 

The  first  objection  which  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  is  that  of  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Lowndes)  who  opposed  the  form  of  the  proposition,  as 
iieiog  made  on  a  general  appropriatipn  bill,  on  winch  he  appeared  to  think  nothing 
4)ught  to  be  engrafted  which  was  likely  to  give  ri^'to  a  diiferrnce  bi^tween  the  l^o 
■luraoches  of  the  legislature.  If  tiie  gtiuKnien  liimsolf  liad  always  actf'd  on  this 
tpriDciple,  his  objection  would  be  entitled  to  more  wt'ighl ;  but,  the  iitni  in  the  uppro> 
priation  bill  next  following  this,  and  reported  by  the  geiilirnKn  };iin<!>e]r,  in  iiiiinite- 
.>y  more  objeclionablo — which  is,  an  upproprialion  of  litirty  thousaiKl  doliiir^s  for  de- 
-ifAyiflg  the  expeuseii  ol  tlirce  comniiM>ioners,  appoiiitc'd,  or  pioposcd  lo  Ic  puid,  in 
4UI  uncouslitutional  form,  il  cannot  be  cx].ccted  lliat  a  geuorul  ap]>r(>priatiou  bill 
will  ever  pass  without  some  dibpiitahlc  clauses,  vt\d  in  Cu^e  of  a  •Inun.nce  between 
the  two  Houses  (-i  diflerence  wliich  w.:  have  no  right  to  antit  juUe  i:.  ii;'a  instance) 
which  cannot  be  compromised  as  to  duy  arlicle,  ihr  obvious  course  :;io  oiait  sncli 
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aiKiclc  altogether,  retaining  all  the  others— and,  in  a  case  of  this  character, relatm 
to  brevet  pay,  which  has  occurred  during  the  present  session,  such  has  been  fbe 
ground  the  gentleman  himself  has  taken  in  a  conference  with  the  Senatejof  which  bff 
is  a  manager. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  has  professed  to  concur  with  me  in  a  great 
many  of  his  general  propositions ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  gentleman  has  di** 
agreed  with  me,  that  the  mere  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  prorincet  is  no 
cause  of  war  with  Spain— except  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Smith)  t» 
whom  I  recommend,  without  intending  disrespect  to  him,  to  confine  hinwelf  to  the 
operation  of  commerce,  rather  than  undertake  to  expound  questions  of  pabltc  law } 
for  I  can  assure  tile  gentleman,  that  although  he  may  make  some  figure,  with  hit 
practical  knowledge,  in  the  one  case,  he  will  not  in  the  other.  No  xaan,  except  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  has  had  what  I  should  call  the  hardihood  to  cod- 
tend  that,  on  the  ground  of  principle  and  mere  public  law,  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  recognizing  another  power  is  cause  of  war.  But  though  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  admitted,  that  the  recognition  would  be  no  cause  of  war,  and  that  it 
was  not  likely  lead  to  a  war  with  Spain,  we  find  him,  shortly  aAer,  getting  into  a  war 
with  Spain,  how,  I  do  not  see,  and  by  some  means,  which  he  did  not  deign  todiscoTer 
to  us,  getting  us  into  a  war  with  England  also.  Having  satisfied  himself,  by  this 
course  of  reasoning,  the  gentleman  has  discovered,  that  the  finances  of  Spain  are  in 
a  most  favorable  condition !  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say  any  thing  after  what  the  committee  has  heard  from  the  eloquent  gentlemsa 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Holmes)  whose  voice,  in  a  period  infinitely  more  critical 
in  our  afiairs  than  the  present,  has  been  heard  with  so  much  delight  from  the  east  ia 
support  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country.  He  has  clearly  shown,  that  there  is 
no  parallel  between  the  state  of  Spain  and  of  this  country — the  one  of  a  country  whose 
resources  are  completely  impoverished  and  exhausted  ;  the  other  of  a  country  whors 
resources  arc  almost  untouched.  But,  I  would  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  Sooth 
Carolina,  if  he  can  conceive  that  a  state,  in  the  condition  of  Spain,  whose  Minister  of 
the  Treasury  admits  that  the  people  have  no  longer  the  means  of  paying  new  taxes — 
a  nation  with  an  immense  mass  of  floating  debt,  and  totally  without  credit,  can 
feel  soy  anxiety  to  engage  in  a  war  with  a  nation  like  this,  whose  situation  is,  in 
every  possible  view,  directly  the  reverse'  I  ask,  if  an  annual  revenue,  equal 
only  to  five-eights  of  the  annual  expenditure,  exhibits  a  financial  ability  to  enter 
upon  a  new  war,  when,  too,  the  situation  of  Spain  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the 
United  States  and  England,  whose  credit,  resting  upon  a  solid  basis,  enables  them  to 
supply,  by  loans,  any  deficit  in  the  income  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  sentiment  which  has  been  displayed  during  the 
debate,  I  am  happy  to  find  that,  with  one  exception,  every  member  has  done  jus- 
tice to  the  struggle  in  the  South,  and  admitted  it  to  be  entitled  to  the  favor  of  the 
best  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Even  my  honorable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Nelson) 
has  Tiittde  a  speech  on  our  side,  and  we  should  not  have  found  out,  if  he  had  not 
^'^  told  us,  that  he  would  vote  against  us.  Although  his  speech  has  been  distinguished 
by  his  accustomed  eloquence,  I  should  be  glad  to  agree  on  a  cartel  with  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  give  them  his  speech  for  his  vote.  The  gen- 
tleman says  his  heart  is  with  us,  that  he  ardently  desires  the  independence  of  the 
South.  Will  he  excuse  me  for  telling  him,  that  if  he  will  give  himself  up  to  the 
honest  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  will  have  a  much  surer  guide  than  by  trusting  to  h» 
head,  to  which,  however,  1  am  far  from  offering  any  disparagement  t 
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Bat,  sir,  it  ecems  that  a  division  of  the  rcpubUcan  party  is  aBout  to  be  made  by 
the  propoaitioii.  Who  is  to  furni^,  in  this  respect,  the  correct  criterion  ;  whose 
conduct  is  to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  1  What  has  been  the  great  principle 
of  the  party  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  refers,  from  the  first  existence  of 
the  government  to  the  present  day  1  An  attachment  to  liberty,  a  devotion  to  the 
great  cause  of  humanity,  of  freedom,  of  self-government,  and  of  equal  rights.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  division,  as  the  gentleman  says ;  if  he  is  going  to  leave  us,  who  are 
following  the  old  track,  he  may,  in  his  new  connexions,  find  a  great  variety  of 
company,  which,  perhaps,  may  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  his  old  friends.  What 
IS  the  great  principle  that  has  distinguished  parties  in  all  ages  and  under  all  govern- 
mente— democrats  and  federalists,  whigs  and  tories,  plebeians  and  patricians  1  The 
one,  distrustful  of  human  nature,  appreciates  less  the  influence  of  reason  and  of  good 
dispositions,  and  appeals  more  to  phj^cal  force  ;  the  other  party,  confiding  in  hu- 
man  nature,  reUes  much  upon  moral  power,  and  applies  to  force  as  an  auxiliary 
only  to  the  operations  of  reason.  All  the  modifications  and  denominations  of  po- 
litical parties  and  sects  may  be  traced  to  this  fundamental  distinction.  It  is  that 
which  separated  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country.  If  there  is  to  be  a  division 
in  the  repafaiican  party,  I  glory  that  I,  at  least,  am  found  among  those  who  are  anx- 
ious for  the  advancement  of  human  rights  and  of  human  liberty :  and  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  spoke  of  appealing  to  the  public  sentiment,  will  find,  when  he  does 
BO,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  that  public  sentiment  is  also  on  the  side  of  public  liberty 
and  of  hnman  happiness. 

But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  told  us,  that  the  constitution  has 
wisely  confided  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  interests  of  the  country.  Has  the  honorable  gnntleman  attempted  to 
show,  though  his  proposition  be  generally  true,  and  will  never  be  controverted  by 
roe,  that  wo  also  have  not  our  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  foreign 
concerns  of  the  country,  when  we  are  called  upon  in  our  legislative  capacity,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  foreign  missions,  or  to  regulate  commerce  1  I  stated,  when 
up  before,  and  I  have  listened  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  the  argument,  that  no  part 
of  the  constitution  says  which  shall  have  the  precedence,  the  act  of  making  the  ap- 
propriation for  paying  a  minister,  or  the  act  of  sending  one.  I  have  contended, 
and  now  rei)eat,  that  cither  the  acts  of  deputing  and  of  paying  a  minister  should  be 
simultaneous,  or,  if  either  has  the  preference,  the  act  of  appropriating  his  pay  should 
precede  the  sending  of  a  minister.  I  challenge  gentlemen  to  show  me  anything  in 
the  constitution  which  directs  that  a  minister  shall  be  sent  before  his  payment  is 
provided  for.  I  repeat,  what  I  said  the  other  day,  that,  by  sending  a  minister 
abroad,  during  the  recess,  to  nations  between  whom  and  us  no  such  relations  ex- 
isted as  to  justify  incurring  the  expense,  the  legislative  opinion  is  forestalled,  or 
unduly  biased.  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  government,  and  refer  to  various 
acts  of  Congress  for  cases  of  appropriations,  without  the  previous  deputation  of  the 
agent  abroad,  and  without  the  preliminary  of  a  message  from  the  President,  asking 
for  them. 

[ICk.  CX.AT  Iwra  qaotcd  Uia  set,  aotkoritiaf  Um  MUblMmMt  9t  eaittiu  ceu^tMte  Um  Ibdiumotui.  ud 
•flstaiff  nkriM  Ummio.  In  eenNqi^aet  of  vkioh  Uw  PrMid«at  had  aubatquoaUj  appoiatcd  ooomiU,  vho  bad  be«a 
MCtiviDf  ilutr  MduiM  to  thii  da  j.  J 

From  these  it  appears  that  Congress  has  constantly  pursued  the  great  principle  of 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  for  which  I  now  contend— that  each  department  of 
the  government  must  act  within  its  own  sphere,  independently,  and  on  its  own  re- 
spoDsibility.    It  is  a  little  extraordinary,  indeed,  after  the  doctrine  which  was  main* 


•  •• 
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tiined  the  other  day,  of  a  sweeping  right  in  Congreas  to  appropriate  money  to  aaf 
object,  that  it  should  now  be  contended  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  appropiialo 
money  to  a  particular  object.  The  gentlemen's  (Mr.  Lowndes)  doctrine  is  hnmi^ 
eomprehending  every  case ;  but,  when  proposed  to  be  exemplified  in  any  epeeifle 
case,  it  does  not  apply.  My  theory  of  the  constitution,  on  this  particular  subject  is, 
that  Congress  has  the  right  of  appropriating  money  for  foreign  missioiis,  the  PrMi- 
dent  the  power  to  use  it.  The  President  having  the  power,  I  am  willing  to  say  to 
him,  "  here  is  the  money,  which  we  alone  have  a  right  to  appropriate,  which  wiU 
enable  yon  to  carry  your  power  into  effect,  if  it  seems  expedient  to  yo«.*'  Both 
being  before  him,  the  power  and  the  means  of  executing  it,  the  Preeideiit  wobM 
judge,  on  his  own  responsibility,  whether  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  it.  !■ 
this  course,  each  department  of  the  government  would  act  independantly,  without 
infiiience  from,  and  without  interference  with,  the  other.  I  have  stated  cases,  fifon 
the  statute  book,  to  show,  that,  in  instances  where  no  foreign  agent  has  been  ap> 
pointed,  but  only  a  possibility  of  their  being  appointed,  appropropriations  have  beoi 
made  for  paying  them.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  subject  matter  of  negotiation,  (a 
right  much  more  important  than  that  of  sending  an  agent)  an  appropriation  of  moaey 
has  preceded  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  Thus,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  thf*  laws,  page  twenty-seven,  a  case  of  an  appropriation  of  twenty^five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  to  defray  the  expense  of  sach  treaties  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might  deem  proper  to  make  with  certain  ladiaa 
tribes.  An  act,  which  has  been  lately  referred  to,  appropriating  two  millions  for  the 
purchase  of  Florida,  is  a  case  still  more  strongly  in  point,  as  contemplating  a  treaty, 
not  with  a  savage,  but  a  civilized  power.  In  this  case,  there  may  have  been, 
though  I  believe  there  was  not,  an  executive  message,  recommending  the  appfopria- 
tion ;  but  I  take  upon  myself  to  assert,  that,  in  almost  all  the  cases  I  have  quoted, 
there  was  no  previous  executive  intimation  that  the  appropriation  of  the  money  was 
necessary  to  the  object — ^but  Congress  has  taken  up  the  subjects,  and  anthorixed 
these  appropriations,  without  any  ofHcial  call  from  the  executive  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  now  in  revolt  against  the 
parent  country,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  House.    Gentlemen  are, 
however,  much  mistaken  as  to  many  of  the  points  of  their  history,  geography,  com- 
merce and  produce,  which  have  been  touched  upon.    Gentlemen  have  supposed  there 
would  be  from  those  countries  a  considerable  competition  of  the  same  products  which 
we  export.    I  venture  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  there  can  be  no  such  compe- 
tition ;  that  the  table  lands  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  and  the  diffi* 
culty  of  reaching  it  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  transportation  to  La  Vera  Cruz  too 
expensive  to  be  borne,  and  the  heat  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  bread  stuffs  as  sooo 
as  they  arrive.    With  respect  to  New  Grenada,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  en- 
tirely mistaken.    It  is  the  elevation  of  Mexico,  principally,  which  enables  it  to  pro- 
duce bread  stuffs ;  but  New  Grenada,  lying  nearly  under  the  line,  cannot  produce 
them.    The  productions  of  New  Grenada  for  exportation  are,  the  precious  metals, 
(of  which,  of  gold  particularly,  a  greater  portion  is  to  be  found  than  in  any  of  th< 
provinces  except  Mexico,)  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  some  other  articles  of  a  simila* 
character.    Of  Venezuela  the  principle  productions  are,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  aac 
some  sugar.    Sugar  is  also  produced  in  all  the  Guianas,  French,  Spanish,  and  ^tch 
The  interior  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  may  be  productive  of  bread  stuffs,  but  ihej 
are  too  remote  to  come  into  competition  with  us  in  the  West  India  market,  the  voy 
agea  to  the  United  Slates  generally  occupying  from  fifty  to  sixty  days,  and  some 
times  as  lonp:  as  ninety  days.    By  deducting  from  that  number  the  average  passage 
from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies,  the  length  of  the  usual  passage  betwtei 
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ButiMM  Ayreft  and  the  West  Indies,  will  be  foand  and  will  show  that^ia  ilie  ioppiy 
of  the  West  India  market  with  bread  atufis,  the  provinces  can  never  come  seriously 
iDCo  competitioA  with  us*  And  in  regard  to  Chili,  prodnctive  as  it  may  be,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  suppose  that  vessels  are  going  to  double  Cape  Horn  and 
come  into  competition  with  us  in  the  West  Indies  ?  It  is  impossible.  But  I  iiBel  a 
reluctance  at  pUTsning  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  question ;  because  I  am  sure 
these  are  considerations  on  which  the  House  cannot  act,  being  entirelqr  unworthy  of 
the  subject.  Wc  may  as  well  stop  all  our  intercourse  with  England,  with  France, 
or  with  the  Baltic,  whose  products  are  in  many  respects  the  same  as  ours,  as  to  act 
on  the  present  occasion  under  the  influence  of  any  such  considerations.  It  is  too 
selfish,  too  mtan  a  principle  for  this  body  to  act  on,  to  refuse  its  sympathy  for  the 
patriots  of  the  8outh,  because  some  little  advantage  of«a  commercial  nature  may  be 
retained  to  us  from  their  remaining  in  the  present  condition,  which,  however,  I  total- 
ly deny.  Three- fourths  of  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  provinces  are  the  precious 
metals,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  not  of  the  same  character  as  the  stapU 
productions  of  our  soil.  But  it  seems  that  a  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  on 
this  subject  to  which  gentlemen  have  referrect  Now  petmit  me  to  express  a  distrust 
of  all  pamphlets  of  this  kind  unless  we  know  their  source.  It  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  if  not  composed  at  the  instance  of  the  Bpanish  minister,  have  been  written  by 
some  merchant  who  his  a  privilege  of  trading  to  Lima  under  royal  license  ;  for  such 
do  eiist,  as  I  am  informed,  and  some  of  them  procured  under  the  agency  of  a  cele- 
brated person  by  the  name  of  Sarmiento,  of  whom  perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Ma- 
rykuid  (Mr.  Smith)  can  give  the  House  some  information.  To  gentlemen  thus  prtvi* 
leged  to  trade  with  the  Spanish  provinces  under  royal  authority,  the  effect  of  a  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  provinces  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  that  mo- 
nopoly. The  reputed  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question,  if  1  understand  correctly, 
is  one  who  has  been,  if  he  is  not  now  deeply  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  many  of  his  statements  are  incorrect.  In  relation  to  the  trade  of  Mexico, 
I  happen  to  possess  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Mexico  of  1804,  showing  what  was  tha 
trade  of  that  province  in  1803 ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  without  making  allow 
aitce  for  the  trade  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Aeapuleo,  the  imports  into  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz  were  in  that  year  twenty.two  millions  in  value,  exclusive  of  contraband, 
the  amount  of  which  was  very  considerable.  Among  these  articles  were  many  which 
the  United  States  could  supply  as  well,  if  not  on  better  terms,  than  they  cuuld  be 
supplied  from  any  other  quarter  ;  for  example  brandy  and  spirits,  paper,  iron,  imple- 
ments for  agriculture  and  the  mines ;  wax,  spices,  naval  stores,  salt  tish,  butter,  pro- 
visions ;  these  articles  amounting  in  the  whole  to  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  im- 
port trade  to  Mexico.  With  regard  to  the  independence  of  that  country,  which  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  think  improbable,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  able  to  congratulate  the 
House  that  we  have  this  morning  intelligence  that  Mina  yet  lives,  and  the  patriot 
flag  is  still  unfurled,  and  the  cause  infinitely  more  prosperous  than  ever.  This  intel- 
ligence I  am  in  hopes  will  prove  true,  notwithstanding  the  particular  accotmts  of  his 
death,  which  there  is  so  much  of  fabrication  and  falsehood  in  the  Spanish  practice, 
are  not  entitled  to  credit  unless  corroborated  by  other  information.  Articles  are 
manufactured  in  one  province  to  produce  efli*ect  on  other  provinces,  and  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  the  details  respecting  the  capture 
and  execution  of  Miua,are  too  minute  to  be  true,  and  were  made  up  to  produce  an 

effect  here. 

« 

With  regard  to  the  general  value  of  the  trade  of  s  country,  it  is  to  be  dctcrmmed 
by  thtt  quantum  of  its  population,  and  itji  character,  its  productions,  and  the  extent 
character  of  the  territory  t  and  applymg  these  ^itera  to  Spanish  Ai»enca,  nt 
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BatioB  offers  higher  inducemenu  to  commercial  enterprise.  Wished  on  tlie  o«e  ado  by 
the  Pacific,  on  the  other  by  the  South  Atlantic,  slandiog  between  Africa  and  Europe 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Asia  on  the  other,  lying  along  side  of  the  United  States;  lier 
cofltmerce  must,  when  free  irom  the  restraints  of  despotism,  be  immensely  unportatt ; 
particularly  when  it  is  recollected  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  it 
produces — for  that  nation  which  can  conmiand  the  precious  metals,  may  be  said  te 
command  almost  the  resources  of  the  world.  For  one  moment,  imagine  the  miaea 
of  the  South  locked  up  from  Great  Britain  for  two  years,  what  would  be  the  effect  oa 
her  paper  system?  Bankruptcy,  explosion,  revolution.  Even  if  the  supply  which 
we  get  abroad  of  the  precious  metals  was  cut  off  for  any  length  of  time,  I  ask  if  the 
effect  on  our  paper  system  would  not  be,  not  perhaps  equally  as  fatal  aato  Eagland, 
yet  one  of  the  greatest  calamit^s  which  could  befall  this  country.  The  refenue  el 
Spain  in  Mexico  alone,  was  in  1809,  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  the  other 
provinces  in  about  the  same  proportion,  taking  into  view  their  population,  indepen- 
dent of  the  immense  contributions  annually  paid  to  the  clergy.  When  you  look  at 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  .extent  of  its  population,  recollecting  that  it  is 
double  our  own ;  that  its  consumption  of  foreign  articles,  under  a  free  commerce 
would  be  proportionably  great ;  that  it  yields  a  large  revenue  under  the  most  abom- 
inable  system,  under  which  nearly  threc'fourths  of  the  population  are  imclad,  aad 
almost  naked  as  from  the  hands  of  nature,  because  absolutely  deprived  of  the  means 
of  clothing  themselves,  what  may  not  be  the  condition  of  this  country,  under  the 
operation  of  a  different  system  which  would  let  industry  develope  its  resources  ia  all 
possible  forms  ?  Such  a  neighbor  cannot  but  be  a  valuable  acquisition  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  ^ 

Gentlemen  have  denied  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres 
at  as  early  a  date  as  1  have  assigned  to  it.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
who  is  well  informed  on  the  subject,  has  not,  I  think,  exhibited  his  usual  candor  on 
this  part  of  it.  When  the  gentleman  talked  of  the  Upper  Provinces  bemgout  of  the 
possession  of  the  patriots  as  late  as  1815,  he  ought  to  have  gone  back  and  told  the 
House  what  was  the  actual  state  of  the  fact,  with  which  I  am  &urc  the  gentleman  is 
very  well  acquainted.  In  1811,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  every  foot  of  the  territory  of  the  Vice  Royalty.  The  war  has  been  raging 
from  ISll  to  1814  in  those  interior  provinces,  bordering  on  Lima,  which  have  been  as 
often  as  three  times  conquered  by  the  enemy,  and  as  often  recovered,  and  from 
which  the  enemy  is  now  finally  expelled.  Is  this  at  all  remarkable  during  the  pro 
gress  of  such  a  revolution  ?  During  the  different  periods  of  our  war  of  independence, 
the  British  had  possession  of  different  parts  of  our  country ;  as  late  as  17S0,  the 
whole  of  the  southern  States  were  in  their  possesMon  j  and  at  an  earlier  date  they 
had  possession  of  the  great  northern  capitals.  There  is  in  regard  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
a  distmguishing  trait,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  history  of  our  revolution.  That  is, 
that  from  1810  to  the  present  day,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  La  Plata  h«is  beenm- 
variably  in  the  possession  of  the  patriot  government.  Gentlemen  must  admit  that 
when,  in  1814,  she  captured  at  Monte  Video  an  army  as  large  as  Burgoyue's  captured 
at  Saratoga,  they  were  then  in  possession  of  independence.  If  they  have  been 
since  1810  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government,  it  is,  indeed,  not  very  materal  under 
what  name  or  under  what  form.  The  fact  of  their  independence  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  established.  In  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, derived  from  his  having  been  unable  to  find  out  the  number  of  the  provinces, 
this  arose  from  the  circumstance  that,  thirty-six  years  ago,  the  Vice  Royalty  had  been 
a  Captain  Generalship  ;  that  it  extended  then  only  to  Tucuman,  whilst  of  late  and  at 
present  the  government  extendi  to  Desaguedera,  in  about  the  sixteenth  degree  of 
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south  latitude.  There  are  other  reasons  why  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  nuin- 
ber  of  the  profinces,  as  stated  by  different  writers ;  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  •  ter- 
ritorial diTision  of  the  country — ^then  a  judicial,  and  neit  a  military  diTision,  and  the 
inroTinces  have  been  stated  at  ten,  thirteen,  or  twenty,  according  to  the  denoniisa- 
tious  used.  This,  howererj  with  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  I  regard  as  a 
fact  of  no  sort  of  consequence. 

I  will  pass  over  the  report  lately  made  to  the  House  by  the  department  of  State, 
respecting  the  state  of  South  America,  with  only  one  remark  ;  that  it  appears  to  me 
to  exhibit  evidence  of  an  adroit  and  experienced  diplomatist,  negotiating,  or  rather 
conferring  on  a  subject  with  a  young  and  inexperienced  minister,  from  a  young  and 
inexperienced  Republic.  From  the  manner  in  which  this  report  was  communicated, 
after  a  call  for  information  so  long  made,  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  months  from  the 
last  date  in  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  was  mortified  at  hearing  the  report 
read.  Why  talk  of  the  mode  of  recognition?  Why  make  objections  to  the  form  of 
the  commission?  If  the  minister  has  not  a  formal  power,  why  not  tell  him  to  send 
back  for  one?  Why  ask  of  him  to  enumerate  the  particular  States  whose  indepen- 
dence  he  wished  acknowledged  ?  Suppose  the  French  minister  had  asked  of  Frank- 
lin what  number  of  States  he  represented  ?  Thirteen,  if  you  please,  Franklin  would 
have  replied.  But  Mr.  Franklin  will  you  tell  me  if  Pennsylvania,  whose  capi> 
tal  is  in  possession  of  the  British,  be  one  of  them  ?,  What  would  Dr.  Franklin  have 
said?  It  would  have  coiuporled  better  with  the  frankness  of  the  American  charac- 
ter, and  of  American  diplomacy,  if  the  Secretary,  avoiding  cavils  about  the  form  of 
the  commission,  had  said  to  the  minister  of  Buenos  Ayres,  '^  At  the  present  moment 
we  do  not  intend  to  recognise  you,  or  to  receive  or  send  a  minister  to  you." 

But  among  the  charges  which  gentlemen  have  industriously  brought  together,  the 
Bouse  has  been  told  of  factions  prevailing  in  Buenos  Ayres.    Do  not  factions  exist 
everywhere  1    Arc  thoy  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  regulated  and  most  firmly  cstab- 
Jiahed  governments?    Respecting  the  Carre^as,  public  information  is  abused  ;  they 
were  suppofeed  to  have  had  improper  views,  designs  hostile  to  the  existing  govern- 
meat,  and  it  became  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief.    And 
what  is  the  fact  respecting  the  alleged  arrest  of  American  citizens  ?    But*uos  Ayres 
has  been  organizing  an  army  to  attack  ChQi.    Carrem  arrives  at  the  river  La  Plata 
with  some  North  Americans ;  he  had  before  defeat-.d  the  revolution  in  Chili,  by 
withholding  his  co-operation :   the  goverament  of  Buenod  Ayres  therefore  said  to 
him,  We  do  not  want  your  resources ;  our  own  army  is  operatmg ;  if  you  carry  yours 
there,  it  may  produce  dissension, and  cause  the  lossof  lib'.Tty — you  shall  not  i;o.    On 
his  opposing  this  course,  what  was  done  which  has  called  forth  the  sympnthy  of 
gentlemen?    He  and  those  who  attended  him  from  this  country  were  put  in  confine- 
ment, hot  only  long  enough  tu  permit  the  operations  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  army  to 
go  00  ;  they  were  then  permitted  to  go,  or  made  their  escape  to  Montevideo,  and  af- 
terwards where  they  pleased.    With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  that  government,  I 
would  only  recall  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  orders  which  have  latt;ly  ema- 
nated from  it,  for  the  regulation  of  privateers,  whi eh  ha^  Jispiay.d  a  so]ic:il;;d.'  to 
guard  a^inst  inegularity,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  neutrals,  not  inferior  to  that 
erer  shown  by  any  government,  which  has  on  any  occasion  attempted  to  regulate 
this  licentious  mo<le  of  warfare. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  commenced  hii>  remarks  the  other  day  oy 
snimadTeaion  which  he  might  well  have  spared,  when  he  told  us  that  even  the 
of  «lie  chaplain  of  this  House  had  been  offered  up  in  behalf  of  the  patriots. 
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And  WIS  it  repreheauUe,  that  aa  Amerioan  chaplain,  whaae  chceka  ara  IwToval 
by  age,  and  his  head  as  white  aa  snow,  who  ha*  a  thousand  tiines,  daring  oir 
own  reToiutioo,  implored  the  smiles  of  heaven  on  our  eiertions  ahonld  iodolge  ia 
the  pions  and  patriotic  feelings  flowing  (rom  hia  recollections  of  oar  own  revolo- 
tion  7  Ought  he  to  be  Eobject  to  animadTersioa  for  so  doing,  in  a  place  where  he 
cannot  be  heard  ?  Ought  he  to  be  subject  to  adimadrersioa  lor  solicitug  the  favor 
of  heaven  oo  the  same  cause  as  that  in  which  we  fooght  the  good  fight,  and  con* 
quered  our  independence  ?    I  trust  not. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Geoigia,  it  appears,  can  see  no  paralkl  between  onr  r^o- 
lution,  and  that  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Their  revolution,  in  its  commencement, 
did  not  aim  at  complete  independence,  neither  did  ooia.  Such  ia  the  loyaltj  of  the 
Creole  character,  that,  although  groaning  under  three  hundred  years  of  tj-ranny  and 
oppression,  they  have  been  unwilling  to  cast  off  their  aUrgiance  to  that  throne, 
which  has  been  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  But,  looking  forward  to  a  redress  of 
wronga,  rather  than  a  change  of  government,  they  gradually,  and  perhaps  at  fiist 
unintentionally,  entered  into  a  revolution.  I  have  it  from  thoM  who  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  our  revolution,  from  that  venerable  man,  (ChanceDor  Wythe) 
whoee  memory  I  thall  ever  cherish  with  filial  regard,  that  a  very  short  time  before 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  got  a  ma 
jority  of  Congress  to  declare  it.  Look  at  the  language  of  onr  petitions  of  that  day, 
carrying  our  loyalty  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  avowing  onr  anxiety  to  remain 
nnder  the  crown  of  our  ancestors ;  independence  was  then  not  even  remotf ]y  sag- 
gesfted  as  our  object. 

The  present  state  of  facts,  and  not  what  has  passed  and  gone  in  Sooth  America, 
must  be  consulted.    At  the  present  moment,  the  patriots  of  the  South  are  fighting 
lor  liberty  and  independence  ;  for  precisely  what  we  fought.    But  their  rerohiTioa, 
the  gentleman  told  the  House,  was  stained  by  scenes  which  hod  not  occuiied  in  onis. 
If  so,  it  was  because  execrable  outrages  had  been  committed  upon  them  by  troops 
of  the  mother  country,  which  were  not  upon  us.    Can  it  oe  believed,  if  the  sJaves 
had  been  let  loose  upon  us  in  the  South,  as  they  have  been  let  loose  in  Venrxoeb; 
if  quarters  had  been  nrfused  ;  capitulations  violated ;  that  General  Washiogtois,  at 
the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  United  State?,  would  not  have  resorted  to  retributioa ! 
Retaliation  is  sometimes  mercy ;  mercy  to  both  parties.    The  only  means  by  which 
the  coward  soul  that  indulges  in  such  enormities,  can  be  reached,  in  to  show  to  him 
that  they  will  be  \-i?ited  by  severe  but  just  retribution.    There  are  traits  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  revolution,  which  show  what  deep  root  liberty  has  taken  in  Sooth  Asia- 
rica.    I  will  state  an  instance.    The  only  hope  of  a  wealthy  and  reputable  fcmiiy 
was  charged,  at  the  head  of  a  small  forre,  with  the  care  of  the  magazine  of  the 
nnny.    lie  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  it.    '*  Go,**  said  he  to  his  ^oa^iaa- 
ions  in  arms,  **  I  alone  am  sufficient  for  its  defence.**    The  assailants  a^fvoadied ; 
he  applied  a  match  and  blew  up  the  magazine,  with  himself,  scattering  death  and 
destruction  on  his  enemy.    There  is  another  instance  of  the  iatrepidiiy  of  a  female 
of  the  patriot  party.    A  lady  in  New  Granada,  had  given  informatioa  to  the  patriot 
forces  of  pl^ns  and  instructions  by  «*hich  the  capitol  might  be  invaded,    ^e  was 
pat  upon  the  racK  to  divulge  her  accomphces.    She  bore  the  tortare  with  the  great- 
er fortitude,  and  died  exclainung,  **  You  shall  not  hear  it  from  my  month  ;  I  wiH 
die,  and  may  those  live  who  can  free  my  country.** 


But  the  Houf>e  has  been  asked,  and  asked  with  a  tnnmph  woithy  of  a  better 
eattsc— why  recognize  this  Repobtkl    Wbefv  is  the  use  of  ii  t    Aad  m h  posibfe 
can  tee  an  t  ia  I  i  I  nfiiiH  thw  t  iHtilii  1   For  what  ^id  ite  Ro- 
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public  Ught  1  To  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  nations.  Tell  the  nations  of  the 
worid,  Bays  Paeyrredon,  in  hia  q;>eech,  that  we  already  belong  to  their  illustnona 
rank.  What  would  be  the  powerful  rr.nsequences  of  a  recognition  of  iheir  elaim  1 
I  aak  my  honorable  friend  before  me,  (Oeneral  Bloonifleld)  the  highest  sanction  of 
whose  judgment  in  favor  of  my  propofitton,  I  fondly  anticipate,  with  what  anxious 
lolicitude,  during  our  revolution,  he  and  his  glorious  compatriots  turned  their  eyes 
to  Europe,  and  asked  to  be  recognized  :  1  ask  him,  the  patriot  of  '76,  how  the  heart 
rebounded  with  joy,  on  the  informatioii  that  France  had  recognized  ua.  The  moral 
influence  of  such  a  recognition  on  the  {)iitriot  of  the  South,  will  be  irresij'tible.  Ilr 
will  derive  assurance  from  it  of  his  not  having  fought  in  vain.  In  the  constitution 
of  our  natures  there  is  a  point,  to  which  adversiiy  may  pursue  us,  without  prrhaps 
any  worse  effect  than  that  of  exciting  new  enei^y  to  meet  it.  Having  reached  that 
point,  if  no  gleam  of  comfort  breaks  through  the  gloom,  we  sink  U»neath  the  pres- 
sure, yielding  reluctantly  to  our  fate,  nnd  in  hopclef^e  deppair  lose  all  stimulus  to 
exertion.  And  is  there  not  reason  to  tl-ur  Fuch  a  fate  to  the  patriots  of  La  Plata  1 
Already  enjoying  independence  for  ei^ht  years,  their  minif  ters  are  yet  spurned  from 
the  courts  of  Enropc,  and  rejected  by  the  rrovcmnient  of  a  si.i4or  Republic.  Conintst 
this  conduct  of  ours  with  our  condu:*:  in  other  respects.  No  matter  whence  the 
minister  comes,  be  it  from  a  despotic  ;:cwer,  we  receive  him  ;  and  even  now,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Smith)  would  have  ua  send  a  minister  to  Constan- 
tinoi4e,  to  beg  a  passage  through  the  IXirdanelles  to  the  Black  Sea,  that,  I  suppose, 
we  might  get  some  hemp  and  bread-stutl's  there,  of  which  we  ourselves  produce 
none— he  who  can  see  no  advantage  to  the  country  from  opening  to  its  commerce 
the  measurlesB  resources  of  South  America,  would  gend  a  minister  to  Constantino- 
ple for  a  little  trade.  Nay,  I  have  seen  a  project  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised,  after  what  we  have  already  seen,  at  its  being  carried  into  etfact, 
for  sending  a  minister  to  the  Porte.  Yes,  sir,  from  Constantinople,  or  from  the  Bra- 
sils ;  from  Turk  or  Christian ;  from  black  or  white  ;  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers  or 
the  Bey  of  Tunis — from  the  Devil  himself,  if  he  wore  a  crown,  we  should  receive  a 
minister.  We  even- paid  the  expenses  of  the  minii>ter  of  his  sublime  highness  the. 
Bey  of  Timis,  and  thought  ourselves  highly  honored  by  his  visit.  But,  let  the  min- 
ister come  from  a  poor  Republic,  like  that  of  La  Plata,  and  we  turn  our  back  on  him. 
The  brilliant  costumes  of  the  ministers  of  the  royal  governments,  are  seen  glisten- 
ing in  the  circles  of  our  drawing-room^,  ani  their  splendid  equipages  rolling  through 
the  avenues  of  the  metropolis;  but  the  unaccredited  mbister  of  the  Republic,  if  he 
visit  our  President  or  Secretary  of  State  at  all,  must  do  it  incoe^.  lest  the  eye  of  Don 
Onis should  be  oflendcd  by  so  unseemly  a  si^ht !  I  hope  the  gentleman  frcm  South 
Carolina,  who  is  so  capable  of  estimati.ng  the  effect  of  moral  causes,  will  see  some 
use  in  recognizing  the  independence  of  La  Plata.  I  appeal  to  the  powerful  effect 
of  moral  causes,  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  French  revolution,  when,  by  their 
influence,  that  nation  swept  from  about  her  the  armies  of  the  combined  powers,  by 
which  she  was  environed,  and  rose  up  the  collossal  power  of  Europe.  There  is  an 
example  of  the  effect  of  moral  power.  All  the  patriots  ask,  all  they  want  at  our 
hands,  is  to  be  recognized  as,  what  they  havc^been  for  the  last  eight  years,  an  inde- 
fendant  power. 

But,  it  seems,  we  dare  not  do  this,  lei^t  we  tread  on  sacred  ground  :  and  an  horv* 
«rable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Smyth)  who,  when  he  has  been  a  little  lon- 
ger in  this  House,  will  learn  to  respect  it<9  powern,  calls  it  an  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  this  House.  Has  the  gentleman  wei;jh'd  the  terms  which  he  employed?  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  gentleman,  in  the  dt-b;.te  resi>eciing  the  power  to  make  internal 
improvements,  called  that  too  an  usurpntion  on  the  part  of  this  House.  That  power, 
too,  however  he  admitted  Co  belong  to  the  executive,  and  traced  it  t«»  an  imperial 
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^  \:^-.rjr:r.,:a  »  'six:  imm:  c*  i<:=:«j«:<3v  «jie,  2A£  cx*rc: 

bk  <»ar^r:  ci'  ex^eaUT?  «4:.»r.:r,  fiix  t^  ax§  j«c  i*  bfr*i&  ^m  a 

liMffi:f  «::.c.i  u  v<tflt«d  ^^aewj-tre.     Ei£  Tti&:  m  it  liu:!^ 
tern  »u  i^^n  aff^ir^  >    Vo  a9c«rofru.:«  dumk.;  r>  ^f  a  kcvics 

•ad  A  ft^r^  Mtarj.    ii  toAt  m:  aa  <atirp%ur.3,  w«  a^it  oeca 
iIk  C/CT.;..'' :.«:-■» rL«^ at  o:  toe  sovrr&mei:  cd  :;.-:  rnaea;  '.«a<. 


^i  :  vy  ifiA  ei*a<t!f«  rec<tiTiDg  i  mui^ter;  Mcooilj,  by  iU  teal; 
•»1,  tii.r  <.T,  iLift  ilcuM  ua'ja4«cu»La^^y  i^as  i:yt  n^hi  u>  recofmac,  n  (h«  «^«fcje  of 
file  rouM*.  w.oml  pTfVer  ol  Coozr^i  to  r^^jlitc  ibreigft  coauacrcc.  To  reccnc  a 
ttiBuiUr  frr.Ti  %  fomtpi  yvKtr  is  an  a  im^^.ca  thai  Htut  pany  imja^y  zua  ;s  mtct- 
e^pB  ar.':  rA^'^^.nitat.  ^o  the  sen  i'nqf  a  m  airier,  as  mousien  are  acTcr  k:^c  bai  ta 
•«T«^r»i7n  ;.o'A'«M,  m  a  reccr^nilion  ot  ta*  ^I'iepcDdence  of  ih»  power  lo  v^koo  ite 
niiB:«t^r  .h  v»rit.  Now,  the  booorakle  geoiieojaa  IromSonih  CaroLAa  woumI  preitr 
the  e2pr<(%\ion  of  oar  optnsoo  by  a  Ttutjii.on,  mdependeai  of  ihe  appfft>pr«ft&»oa  bilL 
If  th«  g*:«:i«rrr.:in  vill  rot/^  for  it  m  '.hat  fthap«,  I  vdJ  readily  gratify  him  ;  all  iltai  I  vast 
to  'So  1%  to  ronr^y  to  th?  Pr«>si'l«:nt  an  ezpr«.<>aioa  of  our  ^nilia^eu,  Uui  lut  goreta- 
n^Di  of  BfunoH  Ayrea  fihovjld  b^  r**.f*vn.z'.A.  Whether  it  fhail  be  doae  by  receinaf 
a  minister  or  ••  nding  onf ,  i4  quite  immaienal.  It  is  nrged  that  there  may  be  aa  oi- 
pfopri'^ym  •I'^riisnt^  a  mrnt^t^rr.  not  bfing  c?rtaJO|  after  what  has  paasei,  that  be 
will  b^  rfr*:v*-'\ ;  b<it  that  is  cd«*  of  the  qiif^^iimu  sobmitted  to  the  dtrectioa  of  liw 
ezeciii:r#',  vhxh  he  wiil  def^rminf*.  uj.on  a  riew  of  all  the  ctfcoicstaoces,  and 
who  of  foursf  will  pr«^vioiisly  hu.e  aa  un i-^rstandin?  that  oar  minister  mdl  be 
duly  T^syt-fAt-.i.  11  ^fn^\l•m^n  d<^sire  to  know  what  a  minister  from  us  i&io  do,  I 
would  Tm''<:  \..iu  r-on^atuluic  the-  R'^iUlLc  on  the  establishment  of  free  goTernmeat 
an'!  on  iw-.r  IiS^ration  from  tlif  nncirrnt  dynasty  of  Spain  ;  assure  it  of  the  interest  we 
fi^f\  in  Its  wftltiT/ij  aii'l  of  our  r<*adin"vs  to  concur  in  any  arrangement  wh:ch  may  be 
advanta'^'.oijh  toc'jr  mutual  iiit^rc^t.  Have  we  not  a  minister  at  the  Brazi]«.  a  nation 
lying ylohi,'  t-A':  of  ihr  prov;nc*>s  of  La  Plata,  anl  considering  the  nambcr  of  slarrs 
in  It,  Ky  wi  i;.*  ^R^  •«»  forinid'»hl«?  a«  the  I.^ttor.  and  about  equi-distant  from  us.  In 
r^(»r«riir.'  r.,  tli'f  stronqith  of  Ijj«*  two  jKi^^'ers,  that  of  La  Plata  is  much  stronger,  and 
111*."  ijovcrnrn'-rit  of  Ura/iK,  tr«  inbl.ni?  (inlcr  the  apprehension  of  the  efiect  of  the 
iirins  '>(  La  I'l.ita,  hns  qoiio  farlhor  than  any  other  power  to  recogTiize  its  indepeD> 
d'MMro,  i.'iMti'.;  •.■riierr''I  into  a  iniliiary  coiiveiilion  with  the  Republic,  by  which  each 
pnwrr  '4i::iriijil«  f's  thr  possessums  u\  the  other.  And  we  have  exchanged  ministers 
Willi  111-:  Vn.:'/.  Is.  Th**  one  however,  is  a  A7/»r?r/om,  the  other  a  Rrpuhfic ;  and  if 
any  i?»  :i:l"..i.in  <.iii  a.%v|^n  jmy  ollior  better  reason  why  a  minister  should  be  sent  to 
<ine  uiil  i\(>\  Hi  i;i'!  <irh'  r  of  th'^<-c  jioA'crs,  I  iliall  be  glad  to  hoar  it  disclosed,  for  I 
have  rii.l  1  iim  ;iM»!  iii's«*lf  lo  '!;s'.o;';r  it. 

A  I'l'ii!;  I!:  M  y  .i'l  l.iy  tn!  1  tl.-  I^  ^:.^(•  thit  rho  ii'^ws  from  Hitenoi  Ayr?s  w.is  ua- 
liiv«»r.if  I.-.  TiiL.'  If  :il:<i.';i.''Jier,  I  l-  l:'»v(»  it  is  not.  IJut,  I  put  but  little  tnvt  in  siic.h 
a«v«»in.t.-.  In  nurn  \ni:ji;oii,  .-"r'.'.Iui'.i}  «  f  rr-ports  and  ne\vs:pQp^'rstoriL•^,  j^r'-'roeat-.-d 
by  till' i-nvijiy,  \v:is  >i)  .s!r«  "/tli- u-mI  iiy  .,.\p;'r! -nee,  that  at  l-itit  nothing  wns  hrlicrcd 
whu  h  wi's  iH.t  iim-sti-fl  hy  ihr  sii^iintMr;'  of  "Charles  Thoinr^on,"  I  t;?;i  conjpwhat 
iliirly  mi.:,iI*mI  ;  I  cannot  brliov,!  tlir-e  reports— I  wish  to  see  "  Char'c  s  Thom- 
"  belV'rc  I  give  full  credit  :o  tliom.    Thi?  vossel  wh:chhas  arrived  at  BuUireore 
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■nd,  by  the  wiy,  by  ils  TalosWe  oarjo  of  ipacis,  hides.and  tBllow.EiTe  pvidsnceof*  ^  1 

■  comme rce  worlb  pnnuing— ^bioughl  Kimc  tuiaof  of  «  difference  between  ArligM  | 

imd  Ihe  mhorilies  of  Boenoi  Ayrw-    Wilh  respect  to  the  Banda  Oriental,  which  i>  _j 

■kidto  beOccupiedbTAnig«^-ilC«nBliliile8bula»eryBnbonliiinle|i«rlof  (he  let. 

i4loiyar  the  Uniwd  Proirinccs  of  La  Ptaw;  and  il  oui  be  wmore  objeelion  to  rs-  ^ 

cogniiing  Ihe  nation  becauu  ihnl  province  is  not  Toeludiil  wllhio  lU  jmwer,  Ihiio  it 

«w!d  have  been  to  our  r«i)?nilion  became  several  Sinlei  held  nut  sgamst  the  «dop. 

lion  of  Ihe   coiurtlMjipn.     Before  1  otlach  any  confideaoe   (o  a  lelier  not  eigneil  1 

»  Charles  ThomwiB?^  must  know  who  the  mim  is  who  writes  it ;  whnt  arc  his  sources  * 

of  lafornialion,  Ui  character  for  neracily,  &c.,nnd  ofall  Ihoss  pirtictilgrawe  arc  de-      . 

pti«d  of  the  infotmalion  in  the  case  of  the  teeenl  inlelligence  in  Ihe  Ballimoro  pa- 

pen,  as  extracted  from  priTule  lelten.  ^ 

Bnt  wp  are  charged,  on  the  pteseal  occasion,  irilh  treading  on  iaircd  pound.  1*1 
me  suppose,  vhnt  I  da  not  beiicTe  lo  be  the  caso,  llial  the  Prdsidenl  hn9  ciprcised  ,       i 

tM  opinion  ime  way  and  we  another-    At  so  early  a  goiod  of  our  Qoiarnmant,  b»- 
came  n  particular  indivldwil  Ells  the  presidential  chair ;  «lindivldual  whom  I  highly  I 

reapcel,  mare  perhaps  than  some  of  ihofe  who  vould  lis  considered  his  excluiila 
friaads,  is  ihe  odfouo  docliine  to  be  preached  licrr,  that  the  chief  magi&lrnle  con  do 
no  wconq?  Is  the  doctrine  of  passive  nbedieace  and  non-resialancc — lU'e  Ihs  prinet- 
pln  of  the  Stewarts  to  be  reTived  in  Ifais  free  goTemmenlT  Is  un  opinion  to  be  )up- 
preised  and  sconled  becau^s  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  ihe  President  )  Sir, 
a*  Ion;  OS  I  hare  a  seat  on  Ibis  floor,  I  shall  nol  heeilato  to  eierl  ths  independence 
which  beiongs  lo  the  represeotBtire  characior — I  shall  nol  hesitate  to  express  m^ 
opiuiom,  coincident  or  not  with  those  of  the  eiecutire.  But  I  con  show  that  this 
cty  has  been  raised  on  the  present  occaalon  without  reasou.  Suppose  a  case :  (hut 
the  President  had  scot  a  minister  to  Buenos  AyreS]  and  this  House  had  been  cbIIm 
oa  to  ifialce  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  lus  salary.  I  ash  of  geullemsc 
whither  m  that  case  they  vonld  not  hare  Toled  an  appropriation  T  And  has  not  the 
Boue  a  right  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  doing  so,  as  well  before  ay  after  a 
miniiler  is  sent )  Will  gmtlemen  please  to  point  out  iTie  difference )  I  contend  thatr 
lof  are  the  true  friends  of  the  ejecutiie ;  and  that  the  title  does  not  belong  lo  tbosB  ' 
who  have  lalten  it.  We  wish  to  extend  bis  inliuenco,  and  give  him  patroiinge  ;  lo 
giv«  him  means,  as  he  has  now  the  power,  lo  aead  another  minister  abrnid.  Bat, 
■pan  from  this  view  of  the  question,  as  regards  the  executive  power,  this  House  haa  . 

the  mconleslable  right  lo  recogniie  a  foreign  nation  in  Ihe  exercise  of  its  power  to  • 

ragnlate  commerce  wilh  foreign  nations.    Suppose,  for  example,  we  pass  an  act  to  i 

regulate  Irsde  between  the  United  States  And  Buenos  Ayres,  the  eiislonce  of  iha 
nation  would  be  thereby  rocogaiied— as  we  could  nol  regulate  trade  wilh  a  nation  ' 

which  does  not  exist. 

The  genllemsn  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Gmilb,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
<Mr.  Pmylh)  Ihegreal  eliompions  ofeiecuuve  power,  and  Iheopponeni  of  Irgiilalifa 
anlhorily.  hate  contended  that  recognition  would  be  cause  of  war.  These  genllo men 
are  reduced  to  this  dilemma.    Ifii  is  cause  of  war,  the  executive  ought  nol  to  hava  '' 

the  right  to  produce  a  war  upon  the  country  wiihout  consul lii^  Congress.    If  it  is  nn  i 

canse  of  war,  ilia  an  act  which  there  is  no  danger  in  performing.    There  is  very  liiile  I 

difference  m  principle  between  vesting  the  executive  with  the  power  of  declaring 
war,  or  u-iih  Ihe  power  o!  necessarily  leading  Ihs  country  into  war,  without  consult.  "^ 

mg  the  authority  lo  whom  the  power  ol  mslcuig  war  is  confided,  Bm  I  deny  :hat  it 
11  cauie  of  war :  but  if  it  is,  the  sense  of  Congress  ought  cerlainly  m  some  way  or 


i 


•« 


aiber  to  be  token  on  il,  bcTote  that  clepblskFi 
tioguishid  slatc&men  m  ihc  CDUntrr  huve  laken  lh«  view  of  tlii*  subJHi.lhal  (lie 
power  to  recognile  the  inclepondmce  of  niiy  nwiondoc*  Dol  brlon?  lo  ih«  Pttsidou; 
ibut  It  is  a  power  laa  momenlous  and  conieiiuiaual  in  U*  cliaracKi  to  bdon;  to  ibe 
execuliTC.  My  dwq  opinion,  I  confcu,  iB.Ji0i.'renl,  helleTing  tlie  pawcr  la  bi toog  lo 
plfher  [he  Presideal  or  Cungpe»»f  and  Ihat  il  inay,iuiniw[coovenienl,be  eicirind  bf 
dtUer,     If  Did  is  tobcgitcn,  toaffind  which  will  be  cauw  ot  Mw,  boKever,  Cbb 


Tbi«  Hoaie  (hen  hns  the  power  lo  la  on  Ihe  tuhjecl,  evea  thougn  the  Presdea' 
Hub  cxpretied  an  cpinioii^  which  he  lum  nol,  lurtb^r  lhan,ai  epprars  bjr  iherFpntoi 
lite  SecreUiy  of  State,  Id  decide  that  in  January  lut,  it  would  not  be  proper  loia 
cognize  them.  But  Ihe  PreEidenl  ttanda  pledged  to  Tecognize  the  Republii:,  ifoo  111* 
return  of  the  cotumissionen  vhom  t;e  baa  deputed,  they  shall  EDalie  report  rdTorabU 
10  tbo  liability  of  the  govemmeat.  Suppose  the  cbainnan  of  Ibe  commille*  af  for 
eign  relotioDs  hod  reported  dprovisioa  fur  an  appioprtatioa  of  that  descr.r'.ion  which 
[  propose, ihou Id  we  not  alliuTe  voted  lor  ill  And  con  any geotleman \ie  w  fiUaal 
OS  OQ  the  mere  ground  of  an  executive  lecommenditioD.  to  tote  uti  approp-iUiM 
without  eierci6ing  his  own  fncullies  on  the  question  ;  and  yel,  when  toere  is  ao  Mieh 
raggeelion,  will  not  oven  so  far  act  for  tiimself  oa  lo  determine  whether  a  RepdUir. 
n  CO  independent  that  we  may  fairly  take  the  step  of  recognilion  of  it  I  I  hope  ihM 
no  inch  submission  to  the  ciecutiTa  pleaiare  will  chnracleitze  this  Uaoie. 

One  more  remBrk,  and  I  have  done.  One  gentleman  told  Ihe  Hmae  diit^ 
papulation  of  the  Spanish  provinces  is  eighteen  miUions ;  that  m,  with  a  poipdlip 
tian  of  two  millions  only,  hnvc  conquered  our  independence — mnti  ihal,  i/tbl 
6aalhem  provinces  willed  it,  they  must  be  free.  This  pi^njlalion,  I  have  aimdy 
Slated,  conaisla  of  diallncl  nations,  having  but  Utile,  if  any,  intercourse,  the  IsiCeM 
ofwhieh  is  Alexico  ;  and  they  ate  bo  separsled  by  inuneuse  distancea,  that  il  is  id- 
possible  there  should  be  any  coHperafion  between  Iheui.  ScHdea,  they  ha**  diS- 
culliea  to  encounler  which  ws  had  nol.  They  have  a  niMenD  ;  they  arc  divided 
JKO  jeulons  castes,  and  a  vast  proponion  of  Indians — to  which  adding  the  grealiv 
Saenee  of 'h'  cleijy,  and  il  will  be  seen  how  widely  dilTerent  the  cin:uiTisuaoca  << 
Spanish  Annfica  are  (¥om  those  under  which  Ihe  revolution  in  this  couotry  VM 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.  I  have  already  shown  how  deep-rooied  islho 
spirit  of  liberty  in  that  couDtiy.  I  have  instanced  the  Utile  ialond  oT  Haigaiila, 
against  which  the  whole  force  of  Spain  has  been  in  vain  direcled;  contuniva 
^  populatisn  of  only  sixteen  thoosand  souls,  but  where  eveiy  man,  woirian,  and  *fciM 

NiaaGrecianaoIdierin  dtfenct  of  Ireedoni.  For  many  yean  the  qiihl  of  fiMdsn 
haa  been  otru^ling  in  Venezneta,  and  ^nia  has  been  onable  to  cooquei  il.  Mo- 
rillo,  in  an  olliciul  delpalcb,  Uansmttled  tu  the  Minister  of  Marine  ol  his  own  cosA- 
Dy,  avows  Ihiit  Angoituta  and  oU  Cuayana  are  in  poneesion  of  the  paUioia.  aa  well 
aa  all  that  country  from  which  supplies  fan  be  drawn.  Accnrdiog  to  the  lail  W- 
eoimU,  BoUvnrand  other  palrioi  commanders  are  coneentiBting  their  foicea  tod 
are  within  sue  day's  march  of  Morillo  ;  and  if  Ihey  do  nol  forsake  the  PaUsa 
policy,  which  u  the  true  course  for  them,  the  reauli  will  be  Ihal  even  IDe  weakcM 
of  Iha  whole  of  the  provincesof  Spanish  America,  will  est ablish  their  indf|iroJeq«*, 
and  secure  the  enjoyment  of  Iboee  rigbls  and  blesKngs  rrhich  t'tghltullv  bdooC 
10  them. 

END  OP  VOLUMK  t. 
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